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TRANSLATOR'S   PREFACE 

Since  the  translation  of  the  works  of  Savigny  and  von  Bar 
upon  the  Conflict  of  Laws  or  International  Private  Law  {^^  Inter- 
nationales  PrivatrechV^\  readers  of  the  English  language  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  theory  and 
practice  upon  the  subject  which  prevails  outside  their  own  imme- 
diate jurisdictions,  —  more  especially  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Recentiy  a  number  of  events  have  transpired  to  introduce  changes 
of  far-reaching  consequence  in  the  doctrines  recognized  for  the 
solution  of  legal  conflict.     Among  the  most  important  of  these 
events  may  be  cited  the  enactment  of  the  German  Civil  Code  with 
its  Introductory  Act,  which  came  into  force  on  January  i,  1900, 
the  Japanese  statute  of  1898  upon  the  application  of  the  laws  in 
general,  the  Swiss  statute  of  1891  regulating  the  conflict  of  laws 
m  detail,  and,  finally,  most  important  of  all,  the  International 
Conferences  of  The  Hague  of   1893,  1894,   1900,  and   1904,  in 
which  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  participated. 

Although  neither  the  United  States  nor  England  sent  dele- 
g;ates  to  these  conferences,  considerable  attention  in  both  coun- 
tries has  been  drawn  to  the  treaties  already  ratified,  as  well  as 
to  those  which  are  in  draft  In  England  a  body  of  jurists  have 
appealed  to  their  government  to  join  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
conventions.  In  the  United  States  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  evinced  its  interest  by  inviting  the  author  to  address  the 
Congress  of  Law  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  upon  the 
four  conferences  already  held.  It  would  seem  doubtful  whether 
cither  of  the  jurisdictions  is  prepared  to  join  the  treaty  unions  at 
this  time,  but  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  at  least  delegates  will 
be  sent  from  both  countries  to  future  conferences. 

In  view  of  the  new  impetus  which  has  thus  been  given  to  the 
rtudy  of  International  Private  Law  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
changes  which  have  lately  been  made  in  the  positive  law  of  many 


countries  upon  that  subject,  a  new  work  dealing  with  this  topic 
and  outlining  these  movements  in  their  proper  perspective  is 
timely.  That  this  task  should  have  been  undertaken  by  a  jurist 
of  Switzerland  is  not  surprising,  since  there,  on  account  of  its 
federal  system,  its  limited  territory,  and  central  position  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  the  doctrine  of  the  conflict  of  laws  has 
reached  a  high  slate  of  development.  The  Swiss  statute  of  i8qi 
indicates  this  development,  and  is  freqiiently  discussed  by  the 
author.  As  this  legislation  represents  the  most  detailed  system 
of  positive  statutory  law  that  has  been  enacted  for  the  regulation 
of  conflicts  in  private  law,  it  will  no  doubt  be  found  full  of 
suggestion  and  interest  to  American  and  English  lawyers. 

It  may  be  in  point  to  recall  that  Continental  jurists  are  inclined 
to  deal  with  these  problems  from  the  philosophical  point  of  view, 
and  to  attempt,  as  far  as  possible,  to  work  out  a  logical  system. 
The  author  has  followed  this  precedent  to  some  extent,  but  has 
taken  care  to  note  any  divergence  between  theory  and  practice. 
In  view  of  the  increasing  commerce  and  intercourse  between  the 
Old  World  and  the  New,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  inter- 
national litigation,  part  of  which,  at  least,  must  be  prosecuted  in 
the  courts  of  the  Old  World,  it  is  believed  that  the  present  work 
will  prove  ser\'iceable  to  both  the  practitioner  and  student. 

There  is  another  noticeable  difference  in  the  treatment  which 
the  Continental  jurist  gives  to  the  subject  of  International  Private 
Law  from  that  which  our  own  authors  accord  to  it.  With  us  it 
is  merely  a  branch  of  jurisprudence,  and  serves  as  a  heading  for 
a  certain  group  of  questions  which  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
courts.  In  Europe  it  constitutes  also  a  branch  of  political  science, 
as  it  deals  with  certain  problems  of  sovereignty  and  the  relations 
of  the  individual  to  the  state.  This  results  partly  from  the  con- 
ception there  so  widely  accepted,  that  the  bond  which  unites  the 
individual  with  his  native  state  remains  effective  even  in  his  private 
relations,  though  he  has  entered  the  territory  of  a  foreign  state. 
Many  of  the  topics  dealt  with  in  the  present  work  may  therefore 
well  occupy  the  attention  of  the  student  of  comparative  politics. 

In  the  supplements  of  American  and  Enghsh  law  appended 
to  the  author's  paragraphs,  I  have  endeavored  to  state  brieily  and 
without  discussion  or  argument,  the  law  recognized  in  those 
jurisdictions,  upon  the  principal  points  dealt  with  by  the  autboj^j 
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They  are  in  no  sense  intended  as  a  full  exposition  of  the  law  upon 
the  topics  treated,  but  have  been  added  in  order  to  complete  the 
comparative  nature  of  the  work.  Beyond  this  my  object  has  been 
to  produce  a  faithful  translation  of  the  author's  treatise.  The 
English  text  follows  the  German  as  closely  as  possible,  and  such 
omissions  and  changes  as  occur  have  been  made  with  the  consent 
of  the  author.  Some  terms  which  have  been  rendered  literally 
may  seem  at  times  unfamiliar,  but  I  have  refrained  from  adopting 
terms  peculiarly  American  or  English  where  they  would  tend  to 
import  a  meaning  quite  foreign  to  the  original.  I  have  also  had  in 
view  the  advantage  accruing,  at  least  in  this  branch  of  law,  from 
the  use  of  the  same  word  or  its  equivalent,  in  order  to  express  the 
same  idea  in  all  languages. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Mr. 
George  Winfield  Scott  of  Washington,  for  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions. 

A*  ]\.»  J\.» 
ZiTUCH,  November,  1904. 
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Id^  ^  Das  Wesen  des  internationalen  Frivatrechtsr  in  Arckiv  fur  offeniliches 

Reckt,  ziv,  pp.  501-327.     Then  v.  Bar,  id^  xv,  pp.  1-49,  and  reply  by  Jitta, 

Niemeyer.  Zur  Methodik  des  internationalen  Privatrechts  (Leipzig,  1894). 

Tiiepd.  VUkerrecht  und  Landesreckt  (1899),  pp.  20-26. 

Kahn.  "*  Cher  Inkaltj  ATatur  und  Methode  des  internationalen  Privatrechts^  in 

Ikering's  JaMrbUcker  fur  die  Dogmatik  des  burgerlichen  Rechts^  2d  series, 

:t.  pp.  1-87  (also  published  separately). 
Mcih.  -  IHe  Doctrin  des  internationalen  Privatreckts^  in  ZeUschrift  fUr  inter- 

uatumales  Prrvat-  und  Strafrecht,  I,  pp.  1-23  and  135-170. 
M^  '^Das  wisunschaftUche  Problem  des  internationalen  Privatrechts^  in  Oster^ 

reacJusckes  Centralblatt  fur  die  juristische  Praxis,  zv,  pp.  193-222. 


2  INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AND  COMMERCIAL  LAW 

I.  Its  Scope 

It  is  characteristic  of  modern  times,  that  the  legal  relations  of 
persons  are  not  confined  within  the  boundaries  of  any  single  nation, 
Man  has  become,  as  it  were,  an  international  suhject  of  law,  We 
are  at  the  present  time  able  to  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  com- 
merce is  carried  on  with  the  greatest  facility  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Subjects  of  different  nations  intermarry. 
Contracts  and  other  obligatory  relationships  are  entered  into  out- 
side the  land  in  which  the  parties  are  citizens  or  are  domiciled. 
Persons  die  and  leave  estates  beyond  the  land  of  nationality  or 
domicile.  Legal  instruments  are  executed  in  foreign  lands  between 
citizens  of  the  same  or  different  countries.  Property  is  owned  or 
possessed  by  persons  alien  to  the  territory  in  which  it  is  situated. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  laws  of  the  different  nations  relating  to 
Persons,  Domestic  Relations,  Things,  Obligations,  and  Succession 
are  brought  into  a  kind  of  international  relationship  with  each 
other. 

Besides  the  conflicts  in  these  branches,  which,  in  the  tenni- 
nology  prevailing  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  constitute  the  Civil 
Law,  there  is  the  possibility  of  conflicts  in  other  branches  of  law, 
e.^.  in  Procedure,  by  the  prosecution  of  suits  by  aliens  or  non-resi- 
dents in  local  courts;  in  Bankruptcy,  by  their  participation  in  local 
proceedings;  in  criminal  matters,  by  breaches  of  the  penal  laws. 
These  conditions  must  be  regulated  by  certain  objectively  clear  legal 
rules  which  it  is  the  task  of  legislation  and  judicature  to  discover 
and  cstabHsh. 

I.  The  science  of  International  Private  Law  did  not  originate 
in  modern  times,  though  it  is  only  during  the  past  few  decades  that 
it  has  attained  its  present  significance.  Of  course,  even  in  ancient 
times,  international  relations  existed,  especially  by  reason  of  mari- 
time commerce,  but  man  has  become  cosmopolitan  only  through  the 
modern  efficient  means  of  intercommunication.  These,  cooperating 
with  the  tendency  to  lay  aside  former  narrow  rules  of  international 
law,  have  lifted  the  individual  out  of  the  confines  of  the  internal 
state  and  have  permitted  him  to  enter  legal  relationships  in  the 
most  diversified  forms  with  the  subjects  of  other  nations,  however 
distant.  We  have  entered  upon  a  period  in  which  the  relationships 
of  society  are  most  complicated  because  of  the  increase  in  interna- 
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tional  intercourse,  the  diversification  of  industry,  and  the  aggrega- 
tion of  population  in  great  centres.  To  harmoniously  adjust  these 
relationships  is  in  part  the  problem  of  our  science. 

2.  In  modem  times,  international  business  is  equally,  if  not 
more  important  than  that  which  is  conducted  in  the  interior,  and 
the  legal  complications  which  result  from  it  deserve  equal  attention. 
A  clear  and  informative  science  of  international  law  has  never 
before  been  so  necessary.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the  doctrines 
upon  the  subject  are  largely  fragmentary,  and  it  is  not  even  clear 
how  we  shall  circumscribe  the  domain  of  the  material  in  hand. 

3.  International  Private  Law  in  its  broadest  sense  {i.e.  includ- 
ing criminal  law  and  general  procedure)  is  concerned  with  the 
same  questions  as  are  considered  when  dealing  with  domestic 
private  law  and  procedure,  though,  of  course,  the  legal  point  of 
view  is  a  diflferent  one.  The  problems  which  confront  us  interna- 
tionally are  approached  from  two  directions,  viz. :  — 

I.  in  how  fas  aliens,  sojourning  or  domiciled  in  the  local  state,  are 
specifically  subject  to  its  laws,  and  in  how  far  they  remain  subject 
to  the  laws  of  their  own  country ; 

3.  in  how  far  citizens  of  the  local  state,  sojourning  or  domiciled  in 
foreign  countries,  are  specifically  subject  to  laws  there  in  force, 
and  how  far  they  remain  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  local  state. 

For  example,  the  law  of  Switzerland  distinguishes  the  private 
legal  relations  existing  between :  — 

I.   an  alien  locally  with  a  Swiss ; 

3.  an  alien  locally  with  another  alien ;  here  we  can  subdivide  the 
relations  into  those  between :  — 

(a)  an  alien  belonging  to  State  A 

and 

(b)  an  alien  belonging  to  State  B, 

or 

(c)  two  subjects  of  the  same  state ; 

3.  a  Swiss  in  a  foreign  state  with  another  Swiss ; 

4.  a  Swiss  in  a  foreign  state  with  an  alien. 

II.  Division  of  the  Subject-matter 

When  we  are  dealing  with  legal  questions  of  an  international 
character,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  clear  conceptions,  to 
retain  the  classification  followed  with  regard  to  the  internal  law. 
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International  law  can  and  must  be  divided  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  divide  the  internal  or  domestic  law.  The  following  subdivisions 
thus  suggest  themselves :  — 

(a)  International  Public  Law. 

(b)  International  (or  External)  Private  Law,  to  which  belong 
Civil,  Commercial,  and  Maritime  Law  and  the  Law  of  Bills  and 
Notes. 

(c)  Intervational  {or  External)  Civil  Procedure. 

(d)  International  {or  External)  Criminal  Procedure. 

To  this  might  also  be  added  International  Administrative  Law. 
Confer,  e.g.:  — 

Ullmann,  "  Des  commissions  saniiaires  internalionales  dans  la giierre"  in  Revue 

de  droit  international,  x\,  pp.  527-531- 
Id.,  "La  lutle  internationale  centre  Us  Iptdimies  de  la  guerre^''  in  Revue  ginkraU 

de  droit  inter  national  public,  iv,  pp.  437-445. 
Id.,  Volkerrecht,  zd  ed.,  pp.  7-9. 

2.  It  is  almost  universally  agreed  that  International  Law  is 
divided  into  the  two  groups  of  International  Public  and  Interna- 
tional Private  Law,  but  it  is  not  clear  exactly  how  much  is  contained 
within  the  scope  of  each.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
divergent  classifications  and  manifold  definitions. 

III.   Nomenclature 

I.  Formerly  the  term  "conflict  of  statutes"  was  employed. 
The  title  "foreign  law"  also  occurs.  Thoel  applies  the  phrase 
"  conflict  of  coordinating  legal  rules."  Savigny  speaks  of  the 
"  broader  dominion  of  the  law  "  or  else  of  "  the  local  jurisdiction  of 
the  rules  of  law."  English  and  American  jurists,  as  for  instance 
Story,  Wharton,  and  Dicey,  speak  of  the  "  conflict  of  laws."  In 
this  respect  they  accord  with  older  authorities  upon  the  subject 
Rivier  is  inclined,  even  now,  to  give  this  term  the  preference. 
French  authors  use  the  term  "droit  international privi"  and  this 
name  has  also  been  adopted  by  certain  English  and  American 
jurists,  such  as  Westlake  and  PhiUimore.  It  is  also  employed  by 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Swiss  authorities,  although  in  Ger- 
many there  still  seems  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation.  In  the 
reports  of  the  ducisions  of  the  German  Imperial  Court,  the  term 
which  first  occurs  is,  "the  local  application  of  the  law";   then 
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parenthetically  the   term    "conflict  of   statntes**   crept  in,  and 
finally  the  independent  phrase  "  International  Piivate  Law." 

This  name  still  meets  with  opposition  in  some  quarters.     It 
orig^inated  with  Bentham,  who  was  the  first  to  speak  of  ^inter- 
national law."     He  was  manifestly  pleased  with  his  philological 
discovery,  as  he  accompanied  it  with  the  words, ''  This  term  is  new, 
but  easy  of  comprehension."     Bekker,  in  his  work  on  the  coupon 
litigation  of  the  Austrian  railways  (1881,  p.  56)^  says  that  the  old 
name  of  "conflict  of  statutes"  gives  a  wrong  conception,  while 
the  newer  term  "  International  Private  Law  "  does  not  make  the 
boundary  sharp  enough.     E.  Cimbali,  in  "  ZV  sma  nuava  denawtina^ 
sione  del  cosidetto  diritto  intemaziomiU  private**  (2d  ed.,  Rome, 
1893X  proposes  the  terminology  *^  diritto  privato  et  diritto  penaJe 
dello  straniero**  but  this  thought  is  neither  new  nor  commendable. 
Cimbali  undertakes  to  apply  the  term  ^diritto  intemazumaU  pri- 
vato "  to  those  rules  which  reg^ulate  the  private  l^;al  relations  of 
states  between  themselves,  such  as  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  ter^ 
ritories,  governmental  loans,  and  other  commercial  transactions. 
He  is  opposed  for  sound  reasons  by  Fr.  Kahn  in  his  article  in 
Iherin^s  JahrbUcher  fur  Dogtnatik  (xi,  2d  ser.,  iv,  pp,  4-5).     The 
need  in  that  department  for  a  separate  branch  of  law  is  scarce]/ 
great  enough. 

Vareilles-Sommi^res,  in  "Za  synthise  du  droit  international 
frivi**  (voL  i,  pp.  xxxi-xxxii),  thinks  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  name  ** droit  des  Strangers**  or  *^ droit pMgrinal**  has  not 
been  adopted.  Lain^,  however,  in  his  essay,  ^^  Considerations  sur  U 
droit  international privi  d  propos  d'un  livre  recent**  (igoo,  p,  14), 
properly  replies,  that  especially  the  term  "  droit  p/r/grinal*'  would 
not  be  accepted  by  anybody;  "it  would  imply  a  false  analogy 
between  the  peregrines  of  the  Roman  world  and  the  aliens  of  the 
modem.' 

2.  The  term  "International  Private  Law"  is  indeed  n^>t  en* 
tirely  satisfactory,  as  the  following  objections  may  be  urgc^l 
against  it :  — 

(a)  The  name  takes  for  granted  that  there  is  already  in  exhicruA:  an 
established  law  or  code  applicable  to  the  international  jirivate 
legal  relations  of  individuals.  It  creates  the  illusion  that  there 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  universal  authority  to  issue  laws  common  to 
the  various  states. 
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(i)  The  term  "  private  law  "  is  here  employed  in  another  sense  from 
that  in  which  it  is  usually  used  in  domestic  law,  because  the 
execution  of  civil  judgments,  procedure  in  general,  and  the 
prosecution  of  foreign  criminals  are  questions  very  commonly 
conceived  as  within  the  domain  of  International  Private  X^w, 

3.  Some  jurists  have  opposed  placing  questions  of  Criminal 
Law  under  the  heading  of  International  Private  Law.  Again, 
nearly  all  are  agreed  that  many  questions  of  Procedure  do  not  fall 
in  this  category.  When  used  to  cover  all  these  topics,  the  term  is 
carelessly  employed  to  designate  the  law  which  refers  to  the  pri- 
vate individual  in  international  matters,  whether  referring  to  his 
private  life  proper,  that  is  to  say.  Civil  Law  in  its  modern  signiiica'- 
tion;  to  the  manner  of  prosecuting  legal  remedies,  that  is  to  say. 
International  Civil  Procedure ;  or  Criminal  Law  {including  Criminal 
Procedure)  as  applicable  to  foreign  criminals,  that  is  to  say.  Inter- 
national Criminal  Law  and  Procedure. 

Lain^  concludes  that  International  Private  Law  should  be 
divided  into  different  groups  of  topics;  viz.,  into  Civil,  Commer- 
cial, and  Criminal  International  Private  Law.  In  describing  his 
position  he  defines  as  follows  :  — 

//  is  that  law  which  regulates  the  relations  of  the  states  in  regard 
to  the  conflict  of  laws. 

From  a  different  point  of  view  Laini  defines  as  follows :  — 

//  is  that  law  which,  after  the  nationality  of  the  individual  has 
been  fixed,  regulates  the  relations  of  the  stales  in  regard  to  the  legal 
standing  of  their  subjects  and  the  effect  of  the  judgments  of  their 

This  is  unsound,  as  it  applies  only  where  the  national  law  is 
the  adopted  standard.  In  order  to  define  the  topic  in  its  broadest 
terms,  the  following  would  seem  preferable:  — 

//  is  the  science  of  international  statutory  and  legal  conflicts  in 
regard  to  private  persons,  or  the  science  of  statutory  and  legal  con- 
flicts  in  international  private  relations. 

We  thus  return  to  the  old  nomenclature  "  coitjlictus  "  or  "  collisio 
legttm"  but  in  doing  so,  we  must  exclude  its  application  to  those 
conflicts  which  arise  in  International  Public  Law.  In  speaking  of 
the  entire  domain  we  may  employ  the  term  "conflict  of  laws  in 
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HtffTn*ty«^^  relatioxis,"  and  in  order  to  restrict  its  application  to 
ffvmU  conflicts  ire  may  say,  ''  the  conflict  of  laws  in  the  inter- 
ni&mal  Vigal  rdatioiis  of  private  persons." 

In  order  to  define  our  topic  in  its  more  precise  signification,  we 
propose  the  f  oUowixig  :  — 

//  comprises  ^uit  compltx  qf  essenHalfy  privaie  kgal  rules  and 
ffimciples  ttfkich  divide  ajf  ^  jurisdicUan  and  du  Jaws  qf  various 
mmHons^  ttfken  private  legal  reladons  produce  ^  or  seem  to  produce^ 
competition  or  conflict  among  such  laws. 

Or  as  an  altemative  : — 


Iniemadonal  Prioate  Law  comprises  diat  subfect-nuitter  qf  pri- 
vate law  J  of  mfhich  the  rules  are  so  coordinaiedy  that  one  and  du 
same  private  legal  relationship  may  or  must  he  referred  to  du  local 
laws  of  one  or  more  odur  independent  jurisdictions ^  in  order  to  deter- 
mine its  origin,  vaUdity,  effect^  and  termination. 

In  order  to  simplify  international  jurisprudence,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  desirable  to  have  the  terminology  in  all  modem  languages 
the  same,  and  for  this  reason  it  would  seem  best  to  retain  the 
already  widely  accepted  term  **  International  Private  Law,"  keep- 
ing in  mind,  however,  that  it  embraces  only  International  Civfl 
and  Commercial  Law,  the  latter  including  also  the  Law  of  Bills 
and  Maritime  Law.  It  is  this  classification  which  has  been 
adopted  in  the  present  work. 

Approaching  the  subject  of  International  Civil  and  Commercial 
Law,  are  those  of  International  Civil  Procedure  and  International 
Criminal  Law  and  Procedure,  but  these  divisions  are  just  as  much 
to  be  kept  separate  as  the  parallel  divisions  of  domestic  law. 
The  separation  from  Criminal  Law  is  not  only  necessary  methodi- 
cally but  also  practicaUy,  because  International  Civil  and  Commer- 
cial Law  does  not  deal  with  the  sovereignty  of  states.  It  is  in  no 
sense  a  part  of  International  Public  Law.  It  is  true,  the  divisions 
are  connected  to  a  certain  extent,  but  only  in  about  the  same 
degree  as  Domestic  Public  Law  with  Private  Law. 

4.  The  principal  difference  between  International  Public  and 
International  Private  Law  lies  in  the  following :  — 

(a)  In  International  PubUc  Law  {''droit  des  gens'';  "Fdlker^ 
rtcht")  the  subjects  are  the  various  nations,  and  the  legal  rela- 
tions existing  between  them  are  studied.    It  comprises  those 


rules  which  regulate  and  establish  the  rights  and  duties  of  com- 
merce-protecting states  over  against  each  other. 

The  subjects  of  International /ViWii/i*  hs-v  a.Te  private  persons. 
This  term  includes  also  juristic  or  artificial  persons  and  some- 
times the  state  itself. 
(b)  The  tribunal  which  determines  disputes  is  usually  different  in 
the  two  cases.  In  matters  of  Inlernatiooal  Private  Law,  the 
courts  are  almost  always  competent,  while  up  till  now,  no 
organic  tribunal  has  been  created  for  determining  disputes  in 
International  Public  Law  {excepting,  to  a  limited  extent,  the 
new  Cour permanent  d' arbitrage  aX  The  Hague). 

When  it  Is  said  that  International  Public  and  International 
Private  Law  touch  one  another  frequently,  what  is  meant  is  that 
considerations  of  the  former  may  play  a  part  in  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter.    We  particularly  emphasize  the  following  points :  — 

[a)   In  International  Private  Law,  the  prse-judicial  question  presents 

itself  at  the  outset  of  most  cases,  as  to  what  legal  position  is  to 

be  assigned  to  alieiB. 
(i)  The  practical  realization  of  claims  in  International  Private  Law 

often  presupposes  the  existence  of  international  treaties, 
(f)    International  treaties,  the  particularly  authoritative  source  of 

the  law,  frequently  deal  with  both  public  and  private  interests 

at  the  same  time. 

NOTES 

1.  L.  Challande,  io  his  treatise  "ZJuj  volkerrechtliche  Rechtsverfialtnis" 
{Archiv f^roffentUches Recht,7cn,  p.  575), says  that  the  direct  and  unconditional 
denial  of  any  system  of  International  Public  Law  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  stj'le. 

2.  Jellinek.  "Das  Rccht  des  modernen  Staates,"  vol.  i  (1900),  p.  120,  says 
that  the  term  "  international  law  "  is  ambiguous  and  misleading  and  that  it  were 
better  to  speak  of  " interstate  law"  than  ai "jus  inter gsrUes^''  or  •'Hotigms." 

3.  The  various  nomenclature  of  the  subject  is  also  given  by  Dicey,  "  Conflict 
of  Laws,"  pp.  14-15.  e.g.  "local  limits  of  law,"  " inlermunicipal  law,"  "the  extra- 
teiritorial  effect  of  law,"  "  the  extraterritorial  recognition  of  rights."  Holland  also 
proposes  the  term  "droit  privi  {oit  selon  la  cas,  penal)  extraterritorial'"  {Revne 
de  droit  international,  xii,  581).  Dicey,  p.  14,  thinks  "the  expression  ■  interna- 
tional private  law'  is  no  doubt  a  slight  improvement  oa  'private  international 
law,'  as  it  paints  out  that  the  rules  which  the  name  denotes  belong  to  the  domain 
of  private  law." 

4.  The  Deutsche  Juristiscke  Zeitung,  1902,  pp.  25-26,  proposes  in  future  to 
say.  "the  doctrine  of  the  local  change  of  laws,"  because  it  is  a  system  indicating 
to  the  judge  when  to  exchange  the  local  for  a  foreign  code.  This  new  proposal  h 
apt  to  lead  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  serious  discussion, 
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of  Naiums^  mtrw  kmram  as  the  Imtematumal  Law  Assodatum. 

The  society  w^ls  founded  at  Bnisels  in  1873,  and  its  work  was 
already  at  tb^^  time  considered  coqpenilive  with  that  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law  (see  zmfra).     Its  memhersh^)  is  entirely 
imf^stricted.     It  has  published  the  reparts  of  its  conferences.    Its 
constitution  is  to  be  found  in  •'A  Sununarjr  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  3d  Annual  Conference  held  at  The  Hague"  ^London,  1875, 
pp  25—20).     As  amended  in  1887  (Report  of  llie  15th  Conference, 
pp  22— 24X  it  proiridcs  that  "  the  objects  of  lie  association  shall  be 
the  reform  and  codification  of  the  law  of  nations.'*     It  seeks  to 
further  the  progress  of  International  Law  in  its  practical  applica- 
tion and  in  public  opinion.     Sesaons  have  been  held  at  many  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Europe  and  one  in  America,  in  1 899,  at  Buffalo. 
The  proceedings  are  conducted  parti}'  in  English  and  partly  in 
French,  as  the  members  have  the  option  of  using  either  language, 
XL    T/i€  Institute  cf  InUmatumal  Law. 

G.  Moynicr,  VInstUui  imtematumal  (Paris,  i8go). 

Iwanowsky,  V/nstitttt  de  droit  imtermatimud  et  ses  rapports  tmec  ks  soditisJMrh' 

diquts  des  divers  pays  (Odessa,  1894). 
Stocrkt  Die  Litteratur  des  intematumaJen  Reckts,  1884-1894  (1896). 
RiTier,  Frincipes  dm  droU  des  geas,  i  p.  33. 

The  Institute  of  International  Law  was  founded  at  Ghent  in 
1873  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  closed  corporation  or  international 
academy.  The  following  [translated]  extract  of  the  by-laws  will 
show  with  what  purpose  it  was  established  (Art  I):  — 

Its  object  is  to  promote  the  progress  of  international  law :  — 

1.  in  endeavoring  to  formulate  the  general  principles  of  the  science 
in  conformity  with  the  l^al  conscience  of  the  modem  cinlited 
world ; 

2.  in  striving  toward  a  gradual  and  progressive  codification  of  inter- 
national law ; 
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3.  in  obtaining  official  sanction  of  principles  recognized  as  being  in 
harmony  with  the  needs  of  modern  society  ; 

4.  in  contributing,  to  the  extent  of  its  competence,  toward  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  or  the  observation  of  the  laws  of  warfare ; 

5.  in  examining  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  the  interpretation  or 
application  of  the  law,  and,  in  the  proper  case,  in  giving  legal 
opinions  in  doubtful  or  controverted  cases ; 

6.  in  promoting,  by  publications,  by  instruction  of  the  public,  or 
by  other  means,  the  triumph  of  those  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity  wliich  should  govern  the  relations  of  peoples  among 
themselves. 

Sessions  of  the  Institute  are  held  at  intervals  of  not  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  two  years.  The  proceedings  are  conducted  in 
French  and  are  reported  in  the  Revue  de  droit  international  and  in 

the  ''Antiuaire"  of  the  society.  A  " tableau  g^n&al"  was  pub- 
lished in  1893  upon  the  organization  of  the  Institute,  its  work,  and 
personnel  during  the  first  two  decades  of  its  existence. 


§  3.  The  Distinction  between  International  Private  Law  and 
Comparative  Jurisprudence. 

Kaha,  "  Hcdeit/ung  der  Rcchtsvergla'ekuHg  rait  Beiug  auf  das  inUrnatioitale 
Pri-vatrecht^^  xaZeitschri/l fur  internalionales  Privat-  und  Strafrecht,  x,  p.  99. 

Meili,  Institutionm  der  -vtrglcUhendeK  Rechtsviisstttschaft.  Ein  Grundriis 
(Stuttgart,  1898). 

I.  Though  a  contrary  system  prevails  in  France,  the  science 
of  Comparative  Jurisprudence  should  not  be  identified  with  that  of 
International  Private  Law.  The  objects  which  they  pursue  are 
entirely  different. 

The  aim  of  Comparative  Jurisprudence,  on  the  one  hand,  is  to 
determine  the  following  questions :  — 

I.   What  is  the  nature  of  the  legal  material  at  hand? 

a.    In  what  manner  are  the  systems  of  law  of  the  various  countries 

related  to  each  other? 
3.    Under  what  general  points  of  view  or  into  what  divisions  of  law 

may  the  material  be  grouped? 

The  science  of  Comparative  Jurisprudence  aims  to  discover  the 
similarities  in  the  economic  and  legal  bases  of  the  laws  of  different 
countries,  and  labors  toward  a  gradual  unification,  so  far  as  this  is 
deemed  possible  and  desirable,     I  have  attempted  to  collate  the 
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material  upon  this  sabject  in  mj  work  upon  the  ' 
Comparative  Jurisprudence.** 

International  Private  Law,  <m  the  odier  hand,  deais 
with  differences  in  the  private  law  of  the  vazicxis  ooonrries  aad  the 
so-called  conflicts  arising  from  these  differences.  It  therefore  does 
not  involve  substantive  legal  propositicMis  at  all,  ixst  merehr  tbeir 
sphere  of  application* 

The  greater  the  success  of  Comparative  Law  throcgh  mrfraSnn, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  domain  of  conflict,  and  the  narrover  the 
scope  of  International  Private  Law.  Both  socnfy:s  support  each 
other  beneficially ;  the  correct  solution  of  the  great  ooctroversks 
of  International  Private  Law  can  only  be  acoompHsbcd  by  the 
comparative  study  of  the  foreign  systems.  XaturaEy,  the  more 
advanced  the  knowledge  of  foreign  law  becomes,  the  more  effec- 
tively can  it  be  applied  to  the  individual  cases. 

II.  It  must  be  recognized  that  too  sharp  a  separation  of  the 
two  sciences  is  in  no  wise  necessary  or  usef  uL  It  is  rather  more 
methodical  than  practical  not  to  undertake  1^^  compariscms  in 
connection  with  the  conflict  of  laws.  The  latter  problems  can 
often  be  understood  only  by  means  of  concrete  illustration. 

NOTE 

J.  Piccardy  in  his  treatise^  ^  Le  droit  et  sa  diversiti  tUctssaire  itaprit  le$  ractt 
et  Us  naiioHS^  (Journal  de  droit  imtermatiimalj  xzviii,  p.  A^7h  ^^J*'  '^The 
mosaic  of  foreign  laws  tints  the  earth  like  the  conventional  colors  of  an  atlas,  am* 
stituting  what  may  be  called  the '  jurisphere/  **  He  objects  to  the  term  *^  company 
tire  law,^  and  proposes  the  term  ^1^^  criticism"  {^ critique  juridique" ), 

§  4.   The  Establishment  of  a  Uniyersal  System  of  Law. 

Zitelmann,  Die  Mogiickkeit  eines  WeUrechts  (Vienna,  1888). 

J.  Ofoer,  Der  Grundgedanke  des  WeUrechts  (1889). 

£.  Moulin,  Unitt  de  Ugislation  civile  en  Europe  (Paris,  1865). 

Brochcr,  Revue  de  droit  international,  \\i,  p.  413. 

G.  Pays,  Le  control  international  (Paris,  1886). 

Larroqne,  De  la  crlation  d'^un  code  de  droit  international  et  de  rinstitution  d^un 

kaut  tribunal  juge  souverain  des  diffirends  internationaux  (Paris,  1875;, 

pp.  125  and  126. 
A»er,  **  Droit  international  privl  et  droit  uniforme "  {Revue  de  droit  inter ' 

national,  xii,  pp.  i  et  seqS). 
L  Levy,  International  Law,  with  Materials  for  a  Code  of  International  Law 

(London,  1887). 
Xippold,  ^Internationale  Recktseinheit  auf  dem  Gehiete  des  Privatrechts,^''  io 

Zeiisckrifl  fur  internationales  Privat-  und  Strafrecht,  v,  pp.  473-492. 
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I.  In  order  to  overcome  the  great  theoretical  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  modern  problems  of  International  Private  Law, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  concerning  the  establishment  of  a 
universal  system  of  private  law,  or  at  least  of  a  general  European 
civil  law.  It  is  true,  that  even  without  mentioning  the  great 
historical  epoch  of  the  reception  of  the  Roman  law  in  Europe, 
other  examples  of  the  acceptance  of  foreign  law  have  occurred. 
Thus  in  Egypt,  French  law  was  adopted  ;  in  Japan,  first  English, 
then  French,  and  now  German  private  and  public  law  have  been 
adopted ;  in  South  Africa,  Dutch  private  law  as  it  existed  in  the 
last  century  has  been  taken  as  the  standard.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  well-known  plausible  fiction  of  a  Holy  Roman 
Empire  existed  as  an  element  favorable  to  the  reception  of  the 
Roman  law  in  mediaeval  Europe,  and,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
modern  precedents  just  mentioned,  one  can  hardly  predicate  per- 
manent creations  through  the  obtrusions  of  these  strange  systems. 
All  in  all,  the  idea  of  a  universal  system  of  law  is  too  chimerical  and 
should  be  abandoned. 

II.  Like  propositions  of  law  can  develop  gradually  only  in 
respect  of  institutions  which  are  genuinely  cosmopolitan  in  nature. 
But  even  there,  the  proper  tempo  of  history  must  be  observed.  lo 
branches  of  law  where  race  characteristics  play  a  part,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  universal  system  is  out  of  the  question. 

III.  An  international  unification  would  seem  possible  and 
desirable  in  the  following  directions:  — 

I.  in  the  law  of  bills; 

3.  in  commercial  law,  in  respect  of  shares  of  stock,  checks,  and 
bearer-bonds ; 

3.  in  the  law  of  trademarks  and  patents  \ 

4.  in  railroad  law  ; 

J.  in  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  law; 
6.   in  maritime  law. 

No  unification  can  be  properly  accomplished  without  a  careful 
comparison  of  laws ;  from  this  point  of  view  the  periods  of  con- 
flict and  friction  can  be  looked  upon  as  merely  the  natural  preface 
to  a  later  unification.  The  idealistic  though  comfortable  idea 
of  a  universal  system  of  law  is  actually  prejudicial  to  the 
science,  because  it  causes  a  reactionary  effect  through  its  veiy 
extravagance. 
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IV.  The  idea  of  estabHshing  intematiofial  comts  of  aiiiitraliao 
for  private  disputes  is  equally  unfeasible.  Doubtiess  it  were  both 
possible  and  desirable  to  submit  certain  debatable  qucsdons  of 
International  Private  Law,  generally  connected  with  prirate  in- 
terests, to  an  international  ordo  judicioruwi.  However,  it  is  injurious 
to  the  cause  for  the  apostles  of  peace  to  pursue  indiscnminateiy 
the  idea  of  an  international  tribunal  for  all  matters  e^.  also  for 
political  dififerences.  Here,  too,  the  development  of  the  possible 
b  hindered  by  mere  dreams.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
desirable,  but  imperative  to  constitute  a  court  of  appeal  for  the 
settkment  of  such  dififerences  as  concern  the  interpretation  of 
treaties,  particularly  those  in  which  real  private  l^al  interests  are 
involved. 

NOTE 


Upon  the  present  permanent  international  tribanal  {Omr  permamemi  d'arH- 
lrd^)y  having  an  international  office  at  The  Hague,  oonqxve :  Gmw.  **^Insiiiuiiamem 
des  Volkerreckis^  an  abbreviated  text-book  of  positive  pobGc  intematiooal  hm  in 
in  historical  development  and  present  form  (2d  ed.,  1901.  p.  222 :  and  ;ypfiidrr, 
p.  288) ;  also  F.  W.  Holls,  **  The  Peace  Conlmnce  of  The  Hague "*  (i900>. 

{  5.  The  Hague  Conferences  and  Other  Attempts  at  Codifjlag 
t  System  of  International  Private  Law. 

I.   Private  Endeavors 

Another  method  of  solving  the  legal  difficulties  presented  in 
international  intercourse  is  to  enact  a  complete  code,  designed  to 
point  out  which  law  shall  be  applicable  in  an  international  conflict 
of  a  private  legal  character.  This  procedure  recognizes  the  diver- 
gence of  legislation  as  an  indisputable  fact,  and  seeks  to  determine 
what  system  of  law  shall  control  in  a  given  case.  Similar  attempts 
have  been  made  in  International  Public  Law  by  Bluntschli  in  his 
work :  "  Das  modeme  Vblkerrecht  der  christlichen  Staaten  als 
Rechtsbtuh  dargestellV  {lA  ed.,  1878),  and  by  Pasquale  Fiore  in 
"//  diritto  intemazionale  codificato  e  la  sua  sanzione  giuridica  " 
(3dcd.,  1901). 

The  following  works  are  the  results  of  the  endeavors  thus  far 
made  by  individuals  in  the  field  of  private  law :  — 

I.    Dc  Domin-Petraschevecz,  *^ Precis  d^un  code  du  droit  interna^ 
tiimai**  (Leipzig,  1861),  2d  part,  Nos.  cciii-ccxviii. 
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3.  Dudley  Field,  "Outlines  of  an  International  Code"  (New  Votk, 
2  vols.,  1873),  This  work  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
Rolin  under  the  title:  "Projei  d'un  code  international,"  and 
into  Italian  by  Pierantoni  under  the  title:  "Prime  linee  dt  un 
codice  inlemationale." 

3.  "Draft  of  an  International  Code,"  published  by  the  English 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Social  Sciences.  Bulletin  of 
the  Sociiti  de  Legislation  Comparee  (Paris,  1S72),  i,  pp.  24-32  ; 
iii,  pp.  300-304. 

Important  services  have  been  rendered  in  this  line  by  Dicey  in 
the  preparation  of  a  paragraphical  combination  of  the  rules  of 
International  Private  Law  prevailing  in  England  ("Digest  of  the 
Law  of  England  with  Reference  to  the  Conflict  of  Laws,"  with 
notes  of  American  cases  by  John  Bassett  Moore). 


II.   Governmental  Endeavors 


with     J 


1.  Some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  entered  into  treaty  rela- 
tions separately  with  one  another  concerning  certain  isolated  topics 
of  International  Private  Law  and  Procedure.  We  do  not  now 
refer  to  the  Hague  treaties  (see  infra).  The  term  "Conventional 
International  Private  Law  "  might  well  be  employed  to  express  the 
idea  of  private  law  based  upon  public  law. 

2.  The  South  American  nations  have,  upon  two  occasions,  under- 
taken complete  codifications  by  treaty. 

(a)  A  congress  was  called  al  Lima,  November  9,  187S,  in  which 
the  following  nations  participated  :  Argentine,  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Venezuela.  A  treaty  was 
elaborated  upon  International  Civil  and  Criminal  Law  and 
Procedure.     Confer :  — 

Contuzii,  Diritto  inlernazioHaU  privato  (Milan,  1S90),  pp.  556-558. 
Neubauer,  Goldschmidt's  Zeilschri/l  fur  Handelsrechi,  JV.  F..  x,  pp.  546-583. 
Meili,  Die  Kodificttiion  des  inter nationaUn  Civil  und  Haitdelsrecht,  pp.  91-103. 

{p)  A  congress  met  for  the  same  purpose  at  Montevideo  in  1889, 
in  which  the  following  nations  participated  :  Argentine,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay.  It  elaborated 
separate  treaties  upon  each  of  the  following  topics :  — 

(<?a)  international  civil  law ; 

{pb)  international  commercial  law  ; 

(«)   the  law  of  copyright  for  authors  and  artists ; 

idd)  international  penal  law; 
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(fie)   lutnnHiiMil  janr  of  ptuueJuie; 
(JkA)  the  pnctice  of  the  learned 


An  English  translatioo  of  dbcsc  tieuks  is  ti>  be  fioond  n  tiie 
Repoits  of  the  International  American  Congress  (WashEagtDa, 
1890X  pp.  876-933.    Confer  also : — 


SegOTia,  £1  daredm  imUrmmtimiml  frismd^j d  Cmgresff  Sarf  .-twu jLjum  (iSSg^ . 

The  propoaed  treaties  are  printed  ia  t&e  adgpal  ac  pp.  190-26$. 
Diei  de  Mcdiiia,  Breca  wktmmcmtus  m  bs  tratMdts  sBKatmrnias  ptr  d  Cmgram 

imUrmmcwmml  Smd-Amttrkmm^  (iSS^).    Ptxbiscztsaa  ordered  bj  die  govezs- 

ment  of  Ai]geiitiiie  (Boenos  Ajres.  iS^^). 
Jommal d€  dr.  /.,  zzm.  pp.  .140.  699;  zaxr.  p.  633. 

Heck  in  Zdtsckrift  fmr  imUrmti^  Prro^"  mtdStn^ckt,  L  pp.  33^XS^ 
ContnTTi,  SMprOj  pp.  334.  a  stq. 

The  Pan-American  Congress  of  the  Xordi,  Sooth,  and  Central 
American  Republics,  which  was  held  at  Washington  from  October, 
1889^  to  April,  1890V  recommended  that  the  respective  govern- 
ments cause  certain  of  the  treaties  elaborated  at  Montevideo  to  be 
studied  (viz.  those  on  Civil  Law,  Commercial  Law,  and  the  Law 
of  Procedure),  so  as  to  be  able  to  report  within  a  year  "whether 
they  do  or  do  not  accept  the  said  treaties,  and  whether  their 
acceptance  of  the  same  is  absolute  or  qualified  by  some  amend- 
ments or  restrictions.'*  But  these  treaties  were  never  adopted  in 
bulk  even  by  the  South  American  nations,  although  they  were 
all  accepted  by  Uruguay  alone,  October  5,  1892  {Droit  d'aut^mr^ 
1893,  vi,  p.  32).  The  treaty  upon  Kterary  and  artistic  property 
appears  to  have  been  ratified  also  by  Argentine,  December  6, 
1S94,  and  is  therefore  in  efifect  between  these  countries  {Droit 
tauteur^  1897,  x,  p.  4)1  With  these  exceptions,  they  still  remain 
merely  projects.     Confer :  — 

International  American  Conference.    Reports  of  Committees  and  Discussions 

thereon  (Washington.  1890). 
Aa^d^  Prince,  Le  comgris  des  trots  Amiriqius^  1889-1890  (Paris,  1891). 

3.  In  1870,  negotiations  took  place  between  France  and  Spain 
with  a  \-iew  to  the  draft  of  a  treaty  upon  International  Pri\*ate 
Law  and  Procedure,  but  no  practical  results  accrued. 

4-  Italy  began  diplomatic  negotiations  upon  this  subject  as  early 
IS  i%7.  They  were  renewed  under  the  leadership  of  Mancini  in 
18^1,  but  without  success. 


iS 
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5,  As  early  as  1874,  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  was  at 
work  upon  a  plan  for  a  congress  of  nations  to  discuss  the  advisa- 
bility of  a  treaty  for  the  universal  execution  of  judgments.  The 
congress  never  materialized. 

6.  Not  discouraged  by  its  previous  failure,  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands  renewed  its  efforts,  this  time  with  the  aim  of 
regulating  a  wider  range  of  topics  in  International  Private  Law. 
It  finally  succeeded. 

(«)  Almost  the  whole  of  Europe  was  represented  at  the  first  con- 
ference, which  took  place  at  The  Hague  in  1S93.    The  following 


thirteen  n 
,   Austro- Hungary, 
,   Belgium, 
,    Denmark, 
,    France, 

Germany, 


6.  Italy, 

7.  Luxemburg, 

8.  Netherlands, 

9.  Portugal, 


10.    Roumania, 

12.  Spain, 

13.  Switzerland. 


Confer : 


Asser  in  Reuue  de  dr.  t.,  xsv,  pp.  521-548. 

Laia^  in  Journal  de  dr.  i.,  xxi,  pp.  1-25,  236-255. 

Cahn  ia  Zeitschri/t  fur  iHlernat.  Privat-  und Strafrecht,  iv,  pp.  i-io. 

Breukelman,  ''Z>«  conferentu  over  het  internaiionaal  privaaireckt,"  ia  TTiemis, 

1894,  pp.  161-176. 
Meili,   "Z'ct'   ersU   etiropiiische   Staaieniongress"   in   the   Allgtmeinen    aeiltrr. 

GericAimiluHg,  1894,  No.  Kxi,  p.  169. 
Guillaume,  Le  mariage  en  droit  internaiional  prkii  et  la  eonfirenee  de  la  Hayt 

(Brussels,  1894). 

{b)  In  1894  another  conference  was  held,  in  which  Sweden  and 
Norway  were  also  represented.     Confer ;  — 
Asser  in  Revue  de  dr.  i.,  xivi,  pp.  349-377- 

Cahn  in  Zeilschri/t  fUr  iaiernat.  Prival-  und  Slra/rechi,  v,  pp.  1-24. 
Breukelmaii  in  Themis,  1894,  p.  443. 
Torres  Campos,  Las  conferencias  de  derecho  interHotional  privado  de  El  Haya 

(Madrid,  1895). 
Laind  in  Journal  dc  dr.  i.,  1895,  xxii,  pp.  465,  734, 

(f)  The  government  of  the  Netherlands  invited  the  nations  to  a 
new  conference  for  1899,  which  did  not  take  place  until  1900. 
Confer :  — 

Bu2zati,  Intorno  al  "projet  de  programme''''  della  teria  corferenxa  dt  dtrUto 

internasionate  private  (Turin,  1899). 
Muli,  Das   internalionaU   Privatrecht    und  die  StaaienkoHferertMen  im   Haag 

(Zurich,  1900). 
Actes  de  la  troisUme  confireitce  de  La  Haye  pmir  le  droit  internaiional  privi. 
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{d)  The  fourth  conference  was  held  at  The  Hague  in  1904.  Upon 
this  occasion  the  Empire  of  Japan  was  also  represented. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  neither  England  nor  the  United  States  of 
America  were  represented  at  any  of  the  conferences.  England 
excused  its  non-appearance  because  of  "the  peculiar  nature  of 
English  law."  The  reason  given  is  rather  a  strange  one  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  precisely  the  differences  in  the  laws  of  the 
various  nations  which  form  the  basis  for  the  calling  of  the  con- 
ferences. The  fact  in  itself  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Anglo-American  legal  system  would  have 
constituted  a  counterpoise  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  importance 
of  the  Ux  patriae. 

The  work  of  the  international  conferences  should  properly  be 
divided  into  three  groups  of  subjects,  which,  on  principle,  should 
be  kept  separate,  viz. :  — 

1.  International  Civil  Procedure, 

2.  International  Private  Law, 

3.  International  Bankruptcy  Law. 

Although  the  Law  of  Procedure  and  of  Bankruptcy  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  a  brief  summary  of  the  work 
of  the  Hague  conferences  upon  all  of  the  above  topics  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  have  a  proper  understanding  of  the  results  thus 
far  accomplished. 

I.  As  a  result  of  the  first  two  conferences,  a  treaty  was  ratified 
between  the  fifteen  nations  represented  at  the  second  conference, 
bearing  the  following  title:  "Convention  to  establish  common 
rules  concerning  certain  matters  of  international  private  law  refer- 
ring to  civil  procedure.'*  The  duration  of  the  treaty  was  five  years, 
tV.  until  April  27,  1904,  but  as  no  state  gave  notice  of  termination 
before  that  time,  the  treaty  is  extended  until  April  27,  1909,  in 
accordance  with  an  express  provision.  The  conference  of  1904 
elaborated  certain  improvements  which  practice  under  the  treaty 
proved  to  be  necessary.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
convention :  — 

(tf)  The  communication  of  official  legal  acts.  Throughout  the  terri- 
tory in  which  the  treaty  is  in  effect,  the  communication  of  legal 
acts  (in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term)  has  been  elevated  to  a 
formal  obligation  in  international  law. 
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(i)  Commissions  to  take  testimony  must  be  executed  by  a  nation  at 
the  demand  of  any  other  nation  within  the  union,  provided  its 
sovereignty  or  safety  be  not  endangered,  or  the  inquiry  concern 
matters  which  the  nation  whose  assistance  is  required  deems  a 
state  secret. 

if)  Costs  and  security  for  costs.  AUen  security,  or  that  which  a 
plaintiff"  is  obliged  to  give  by  reason  of  being  a  foreign  subject, 
or  of  having  no  residence  in  the  local  state,  has  been  abolished 
within  the  treaty  territory.  Judgments  for  processuat  costs  may 
be  executed  in  any  nation  of  the  treaty  union. 

{d)  Procedure  in  the  case  of  poor  persons.  Foreign  subjects  are 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  poor  persons,  equally  with  natives. 

(*)  Imprisonment  for  debt  is  permitted  as  against  foreign  subjects 
only  in  the  event  that  it  is  permissible  to  be  exercised  against 
natives. 

2.  The  Hague  conferences  also  elaborated  the  following  treaties 
dealing  with  Family  Law,  viz. :  — 

(fl)  upon  entrance  into  marriage  (Appendix  I  infra'), 
(h)  upon  divorce  and  separation  (Appendix  II  infra), 
(c)    upon  the  guardianship  of  minors  (Appendix  III  infra). 

Each  one  of  these  topics  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  convention. 
They  were  all  accepted  by  the  following  nations,  ratifications  being 
exchanged  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1904:  — 


I.  Belgium, 

4.    Luxemburg, 

6.   Roumania, 

3.   France, 

5.    Netherlands, 

7.  Sweden. 

3.    Germany, 

The  treaties  therefore  went  into  effect  between  them  on  the 
31st  day  of  July,  1904  {Rev.  de  droit  international,  new  series  vi, 
p.  517)- 

The  following  nations  have  also  given  indication  that  they  will 
join  the  conventions:  Austro-Hungary,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

As  separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  detailed  discussion  of  these 
treaties  (§§  73,  So,  85,  infra),  no  further  mention  of  them  is  made 
at  this  time. 

The  conferences  also  elaborated  draft  treaties  upon  other  sub- 
jects of  Family  Law,  viz. :  — 

(o)  upon  the  guardianship  of  major  persons  (interdiction). 
{b)  upon  the  effects  of  marriage  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  spouset' 
in  their  personal  relations  and  on  their  property. 
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These  projects  are  not  yet  ripe  for  acceptance  and  will  be  the 
subject  of  consideration  at  future  conferences.  They  are  discussed 
at  §  1 59  infra. 

The  Law  of  Succession  has  been  g^ven  the  most  detailed  ex- 
amination at  all  of  the  conferences,  and  a  number  of  draft  treaties 
have  successively  been  elaborated.  The  final  draft  bears  the  title : 
"  Project  of  a  convention  upon  the  conflict  of  laws  in  the  matter  of 
succession  and  wills."     It  will  be  discussed  at  future  conferences. 

In  regard  to  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  the  conferences  did  not 
consider  it  advisable  to  propose  treaty  relations  by  one  common 
convention  between  all  the  participating  nations.  A  treaty  was 
therefore  elaborated  at  the  conference  of  1904  which  is  to  serve  as 
a  model  for  such  nations  as  desire  to  enter  into  relations  with  one 
another  upon  this  subject 

III.   The  Prospect  for  the  Future 

The  difficulty  of  accomplishing  treaty  regulation  of  these  ques- 
tions is  easily  understood  when  we  remember  that  each  nation 
considers  itself  sovereign  in  reg^d  to  them,  and  that  the  rules  of 
law  to  be  laid  down  are  intended  to  be  placed  above  the  organs 
which,  in  each  country,  possess  the  power  of  leg^lation. 

As  Civil  and  Commercial  Law  represent  a  neutral  zone  in  juris- 
prudence, certain  portions  of  these  topics  will  g^radually  come  into 
the  sphere  of  international  legislation.  Either  a  partially  uniform 
system  of  law  will  be  worked  out,  or  the  rules  of  conflict  will  be 
unified.  Fully  as  much  ought  to  be  accomplished  by  treaty  in 
International  Private  Law  as  in  International  Public  Law.  In  fact, 
difficulties  are  met  with  in  regard  to  the  latter  which  are  not  pre- 
lented  by  the  former.  Not  without  reason  does  Bluntschli  remark 
{Memoirs^  iii,  p.  359),  in  commenting  on  the  Russian  proposal 
vhich  led  to  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1874,  that  the  codification 
of  International  Law  was  always  most  difficult  when  the  laws  of 
warfare  are  under  discussion.  The  Peace  Conference  of  1899 
certainly  confirmed  this  fact. 

It  might  be  said,  however,  as  to  both  branches,  that  in  modem 
times  it  were  better  to  speak  of  mutual  "  interdependency  "  than  of 
"independency."  Cf.  Lorimer,  "The  Institutes  of  the  Law  of 
Nations"  (1883),  i,  p.  364,  and  J.  Fusinato,  Per  il  XXXV anno 
finsegnamenio  di  Filippo  Serafini  (Florence,  1892),  pp.  6-9. 
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In  America  and  England 

Although  neither  the  United  States  nor  Great  Britain  took  part 
in  any  of  the  conferences  held  at  The  Hague  (with  the  exception 
of  that  upon  International  Public  Law  held  in  1S99,  known  as  the 
"Peace  Conference"),  a  tendency  is  discernible  among  lawyers 
and  jurists  of  both  countries  to  influence  their  respective  govern- 
ments to  join  in  these  deliberations.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason 
why  the  Anglo-American  sphere  of  jurisprudence  should  keep 
aloof  from  a  movement  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  advance  the  administration  of  justice  in 
private  matters  by  placing  it  upon  an  international  basis. 

Participation  in  the  conferences  would  in  no  way  obligate  these 
Jurisdictions  to  adopt  any  of  the  treaties,  although  they  are  in  a 
position  to  accept  at  least  some  of  them.  Thus  the  one  dealing 
with  procedure  represents  neutral  ground,  the  substantive  law  of 
the  particular  nations  playing  no  rfile  whatever.  It  is  imperative 
that  justice  shall  triumph  irrespective  of  territorial  boundaries.  Up 
to  the  present,  however,  there  has  been  no  official  bond  of  com- 
munication between  the  judicial  organs  of  the  states  composing  the 
family  of  nations. 

The  situation  is  not  so  clear  in  respect  of  the  other  treaties,  as 
the  doctrines  upon  the  conflict  of  laws  in  America  and  England  are, 
as  we  shall  see,  widely  divergent  from  those  prevaiUng  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  where  the  national  law  of  the  parties  is 
of  preponderating  importance.  But  even  this  does  not  always 
represent  an  insuperable  barrier.  For  example,  the  treaty  upon 
marriage  (Art  1),  though  making  the  national  law  the  primary 
standard,  permits  it  to  give  way  to  any  other  system  (such  as  the 
law  of  the  domicile  or  that  of  the  place  of  celebration)  if  the 
national  law  so  provides  (see  Appendix  I), 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Law  Association  at 
Antwerp,  in  1903,  a  paper  was  read  by  Sir  Walter  Phillimore,  a 
judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  expressing  the  desirability  of 
having  Great  Britain  participate  in  the  conferences.  A  resolution 
was  proposed  by  Sir  William  Kennedy,  a  judge  of  the  same  court, 
to  the  effect  that  the  association  "  should  take  steps  respectfully 
to  lay  before  the  British  government  the  points  dealt  with  in 
that  paper,"  with  a  view  to  its  participation  in  the  conventions. 
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Although  not  referring  in  terms  to  America,  the  resolution  was 
seconded  by  Professor  Gregory,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  of 
Iowa  University,  and  the  discussion  showed  plainly  that  it  was  the 
sense  of  the  assembly  that  the  desirability  existed  as  to  that  Juris- 
diction also.  The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  (Report  of 
2 1st  Conference,  pp.  85-93).  The  American  Bar  Association  also 
showed  its  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Hague  conferences  by  invit- 
ing the  author  to  address  the  Congress  of  Lawyers  and  Jurists  held 
at  the  St  Louis  Exposition  in  September,  1904,  upon  the  subject 
of  these  conferences.  See  also  the  article  of  Simeon  E.  Baldwin, 
"The  New  Code  of  International  Family  Law,"  in  Yale  Law 
Review^  June,  1903. 

§  6.  Review  of  the  Rules  of  Conflict  prevailing  in  the  Various 
Countries. 

Ntemeyer,  Positives  intemaiionaUs  Privairecht.    Part  I :  '^  Das  in  Deutschland 

gUUnde internaiionale  Privairechi^  (Leipzig,  1894).    This  work  contains  a 

review  of  the  authorities. 
Neumann,  Internationales   Privatrecht  in   Form  eines    Gesetzentwurfs   nebst 

Mativen  und  Materiaiien  (Berlin,  1896),  pp.  149-278. 
If  eHi,  Die  Kodificatian  des  internationalen  Civil  und Handelsrechts  (Leipzig,  1 891 ). 

A  collection  of  materials. 

I.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  treaties  are  controlling  in  the 
first  instance.  .  Sometimes  they  cover  only  a  single  subject-matter, 
e.g.  the  international  law  of  succession.  In  such  a  case,  recurrence 
must  be  made  as  to  the  rest,  to  the  general  rules  of  International 
Private  Law.  If  a  legislative  act  expressly  excepts  the  treaties,  it 
reserves  not  only  such  treaties  as  exist  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  act,  but  also  such  as  are  ratified  later. 

II.  The  systems  by  which  the  rules  of  conflict  are  regulated, 
vary  greatly. 

1.  There  are  nations  which  lay  down  the  rules  in  special  laws. 
To  this  group  belong:  Holland  and  the  Dutch  Indies,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Japan. 

2.  There  are  nations  which  lay  down  their  rules  of  conflict  frag- 
mcntarily  throughout  the  private  law.  France,  with  its  Code  civile 
belongs  to  this  g^oup. 

Rules  of  conflict  are  often  to  be  found  in  codes  of  procedure. 

3.  There  are  nations  which  enact  no  provisions  whatever  upon 
the  rules  of  conflict.     To  this  group  belong  England  (with  a  single 
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exception  to  be  mentioned  later),  the  United  States,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark. 

4.  The  legislature  of  the  German  Empire  has  restricted  the 
subject  to  the  Introductory  Law  or  Einfuhrungs  Gesetz.  This  is 
not  a  commendable  precedent. 

The  iirst  draft  of  the  German  Civil  Code  spoke  of  the  "local 
application  of  the  rules  of  law  "  ;  the  second  draft,  of  the  "  applica- 
tion of  foreign  law"  {in  opposition  to  local  law).  Finally,  the 
Introductory  Law  was  adopted  without  any  attempt  at  special 
designation;  the  title  of  the  first  division  (§§  1-31),  "General 
Provisions,"  is  as  colorless  as  it  is  unmeaning. 

in.  Statutes  upon  rules  of  conflict,  as  far  as  they  go  into  detail 
at  all,  treat  of  the  different  subjects  out  of  which  International 
Private  Law  is  constituted,  without  dividing  them  sharply.  For 
example,  the  Italian  " Disfoshioni"  contain  penal  provisions  and 
rules  of  procedure  in  addition  to  private  law  proper.  Provisions 
relating  to  procedure  are  contained  in  the  Swiss  Federal  Statute 
relating  to  the  Civil  Rights  of  Persons  Domiciled  and  Sojourning 
{^^ Butidesgesets  betreffend die civilrechtlichen  Verkdltnisse der Nieder- 
gelassenen  und  Atifenthalter").  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  will 
refer  to  this  statute  hereafter  as  N.  &  A. 

IV.  The  following  summary  indicates  where  the  rules  of  con- 
flict of  the  various  countries  are  to  be  found :  — 


I.   In  Italy 

Important  rules  of  conflict  are  contained  in  the  prefatory  part 
of  the  Codice  civile  of  1865,  which  is  entitled :  "  Disposisioni  suUa 
pubblicazione  ititerpretasiotte  ed applicazione  delh  Uggi  in generalt" 
(Arts.  6-12). 

P.  Fiore,  Delle  disposiiient  sutta  pubblkasione  interpretaxiorte  ed  appiUation* 

delU  Uggi  (Naples,  1891). 
Contuwi,  La  codificasiene  del  diritto  iHter»a2umaU privalo  (Naples,  1887). 
Fiisinato,  "  //  principio  della  scienza  italiana  net  diritto  private  inlemaxioHote^ 

in  Archivio  giuridico,  xxxiii,  p.  521. 

Detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  legislation  and  pracdce  in 
Italy  may  be  found  in  :  — 


C.  Norsa,  Revue  de  dr.  i., 
Epperson,  Journal  de  dr.  i 
158  and  351. 


147!  ™,  194;  viii,  401,  627;  ii,  78,  207. 
1,329;  vii,245;  viii,2o6|  is,  154,270;  3c,263; 
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t  this  time  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  importance 
^dice  di  commercio,  in  regard  to  Commercial  Law. 


sions  upon  the  rules  of  conflict  are  contained  in  the 
The  following  articles  are  of  particular  importance: 
',  II,  13,  14,  15,  16,  170,  171,  726,  912,  999,  1000,2123, 

(  droit  internaiional  frivi,  4th  cd.,  i,  No.  32. 

international,  2d  ed.,  i-iv. 

'ours  de  droit  civil  franfais,  4th  ed.,  i,  g§  76-79. 

:,  HanMiich  des  fransos.  Ci-vilrechts,  6th  ed.,  i,  §§  31-32.     Za- 

le  {8lh  ed.,  1894),  §§30  and  31,  pp.  106-118. 

hrung  in  das  franxosiscke  Civilreckt  (Frankfort,  1889),  pp.  154- 

e  prdliminaire  "  of  the  French  Code  civil  ("  de  la  pub- 
fets  et  de  V application  dcs  lois  en  g/n/ral")  was  origi- 
red  in  France  as  an  introduction  to  all  codes  under 
id  not  merely  to  the  Code  civil  (Zacharia-Crorae, 
ifransos.  Civilrechis,  8th  ed.,  i,  p.  85). 

3.   In  Monaco 


iitu  llgal  des  immeubles  possidis  par  des  Hrangers  dans  la  prtn- 

fonaca^''  vx  Journal  de  dr .  i.,  1887,  p.  720. 

i/ioK  juridique  des  itrangers  dans  la  prindpauti  de  Monaco^'' 

4.    In  tke  Netherlands 

r  inlernaiianale  Privatreckl,  pp.  14,  2Z. 

dr.i..  pp.  113-11S. 

e  dr.  /.,  xiii,  pp.  401-41?  1  "iv,  pp.  414-434- 

of  law  are  contained  in  general  provisions  for  legisla- 
■oudende  algemeene  bepalingen  van  wetgeving"  1829). 
impt,  Commentar  (Utrecht,  1878);  C.  W.  Opzoomer, 
op  de  wet  koudcnde  algemeene  bepalingen  der  wetgeving, 

Hague,  1S84).  French  translation  by  Tripels:  Les 
ndais,  p.   57,     The   most  important   provisions   are 

a  9. 

law  exists  for  the  Dutch  Indies  ("Algemeene  bepa- 
Vederlandscli  Indie,"  1847,  with  supplement,  1S76), 
ially  important. 
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5.   In  Belgium 
Refer  to :  — 

Haus,  Du  droit  prvvk  qui  rigit  Us  Strangers  en  Belgique  au  droit  des  gens  privi 
considiri  dans  des  principes  fondanuntaux  et  dans  ses  rapports  avec  Us  lots 
ctviUs  des  Beiges  (Ghent,  1874). 

A.  Halot,  Traits  de  Ui  situation  ISgale  des  Strangers  en  Belgique  (1900). 

A.  Rolin,  i-iii. 

1.  Laurent,  at  the  request  of  the  Belgian  government,  worked 
out  a  draft  bill  for  the  revision  of  the  French  Code  civile  in  force  in 
Belgium  {Avantprojet  de  Revision  du  Code  civile  voL  i,  Brussels, 
1882).  In  this  first  volume,  Laurent  proposes  some  important 
rules  of  conflict  {titre  priliminaire^  sections  ii,  iii,  iv).  He  also 
submits  his  arguments  (vol.  i,  pp.  22-168). 

2.  The  amendment  of  the  Belgian  Revisional  Committee 
(Arts.  3-14)- 

Revue  de  dr.  /.,  xviii,  pp.  442-501. 

Lain^,  Bulletin  de  la  sociStS  de  ISgislation  comparSe^  zxi,  pp.  315-34I1  383-413, 
449-470,  525-567- 

6.   In  the  Congo  Free  State 

The  controlling  law  is  of  date  February  20,  1891 :  "Of  aliens 
and  the  application  of  the  laws.'* 
Confer :  — 

M.  Vauthier,  Revue  pratique  de  droit  international  privS^  i,  pp.  179-185. 

7.   In  the  German  Empire 

The  rules  are  contained  in  Arts.  7-3 1  of  the  Introductory  Act 
to  the  Civil  Code  in  force  since  January  ist,  1900. 

{a)  The  earlier  drafts  are  printed  in  the  work  of  Meili,  Geschichte 
und  System  des  inUmationalen  Privatrechts  im  Grundriss^  pp. 
198-209. 

ip)  Upon  the  provisions  actually  adopted  confer :  Keidel,  "  Le 
droit  international  prive  dans  le  nouveau  code  civil  alUmand^^ 
xn  Journal  de  dr.  /.,  xxv,  p.  867 ;  xxvi,  pp.  17,  239. 

A.  Rolin,  "  Etude  sur  Us  dispositions  de  droit  international  privS  du  code  civil 

de  Vempire  allemand  comparS  avec  celUs  de  certains  profets  rScents  et  cU  cer^ 

taines  lois^'*  in  Revue  de  dr.  /.,  xxx,  pp.  188-219. 
C.  Barazetti,  Das  internationale  Privatrecht  im  burgerlichen  Gesetzbuche  fUr  das 

Deutsche  Reich  (1897). 
A.  Niedner,  Das  EinfUhrungsgesetz  vom  18  August  i8g6  (1899),  pp.  10-81  (2d  ed. 

1901). 
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iektfn.  i,  §S  45-48  (6th  ed.)- 

rUcht  Recht  des  Diuischen  Reichs  und  PreusURS,  i,  §§  34-^o 

0- 

)p,  Pandekten  (8th  ed.)  i,  §§  34  and  35  (pp.  117-127). 

rbitch  dts  bUrgerlkkcn  Rechts  (8th  ed.),i,  g§  20-12. 

at  remarks  (vol.  i,  p.  84)  that  no  vety  definite  or  clear  regulation 

xomplished  by  these  rules.     He  supplements  tliis  remark  in  Note 

\  that  the  provisions  in  question  were  only  auxiliaries  in  certain 

lirections ;  they  do  not  rest  upon  a  uaifomi  system  and  their  con- 

compiete. 

h  Achilles.  AndrS,  GreifF,  Ritgen,  Unzoer),  BUrgerlkhes  GeseU- 

01),  pp.  21-99. 

■.nlernationale  Privatrechi  des  biirgerluhett  Gesetzhtcks  (1901), 

{andaiisgaie  des  iurgerlkhen  Cestlsbuchs  (2d  ed.),  iii,  pp.  1336- 

fe  GesichlspunkU  fur  das  Versiandms  der  privatinternaiioHaltn 
1  des  E.  G."  in  Beitragen  snr  Erlduterung  des  deutschcn  Reckis 
jrudiot,  46th  year),  pp.  67-99. 

8,   In  Spain 

of  conflict  are  contained  in  the  Spanish  Civil  Code, 
anew  with  amendments,  July  24,  1889,  Arts.  8-1 1. 


flfe  droit  civil  espagnol,  i   (Paris, 


i  (1890).     See  ii,  pp. 
code  civil  espagnol," 


nil  espagnol  traduil  et  annati  (Pa. 

'oU  internaiianal  privl  dans  le 

le  fl!r.  (".,  xviii,  pp.  1106-1129. 

"  Lt  droit  iHlernational  privi  en  EspagHe,"  in  Revue  pratique  tU 

Uional privi,  ii,  pp.  45-59- 


g.   In  Portugal 

are  contained  in  the  Civil  Code  (if 
lit  i,  book  i,  title  v,  Arts.  26-31. 


,  Codigo  civil 


« 


10,   In  Austria 

are  contained  in  §§  4,  34,  35,  36.  37,  and  300  of  the 

3onf  er :  — 

sdsterr.  allgem.  Privatrechis  (4th  ed.,  1876),  i,  pp.  149-210.    At 

ra ;  "  These  few  paragraphs  do  not  in  the  remotest  degree  exhaust 

ated  and  extensive  subject.    A  number  of  the  most  important 

;  not  even  mentioned.'" 

Handbuck  des  in  Osterr.-Ungarn  pltenden  int.  PrrvatrtcJUs 
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We  shall  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  Austrian  statute,  while 
not  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  modem  development  of  the 
science,  contain  either  special  or  general  regulations  for  most  of 
the  cases  arising  in  International  Private  Law,  thus  making  unneces- 
sary recurrence  to  the  fictitious  utterances  of  the  so-called  "  natural 
law." 
VivcchsXe\Xtr-lllxi^\s<i\,  Kommenlar  Mum  Ssierr.  allgim.  GtseUbuch  (4th  ed,,  1883), 

PP-  5S-63- 
Jetlel,  Handbuch,  pp.  i-i  10. 

Besides  the  provisions  of  the  CiWI  Code,  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  Imperial  Proclamation  of  August  9,  1854,  upon  pro- 
cedure. Especially  important  are  \\  137-144  (succession)  and 
§  183  (guardianship).     Confer:  — 

F.  Starr,  Die  RechUhiilfi  in  Osterreich  gegeniiber  dim  Auslande.  This  is  3  col- 
leclion  of  the  treaties,  statutes,  ordinances,  and  rules  of  (he  Department  of 
Justice,  with  comments.  Cf.  aJso  NacklassbthandluKg  der  Aitslander  in 
Qsterrtich  (Vieana,  1878). 

J.  Friedlander,  Das  Verfahren  ansstr  StreitsaehtK  nach  dim  kaiserl.  Pateiiie 
vom  g  August,  i&s4  (izth  ed.,  Vienna,  1S96). 

The  statute  of  August  i,  1895,  introductory  to  the  law  fixing 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  contains  the  following  provision  (Art 
viii,  No.  3):  — 

"The  provisions  in  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts 
in  respect  of  the  estates  of  aliens,  in  particular  §§  22-25  ^"d  140- 
144  of  the  Imperial  Proclamation  of  August  9,  1854  ;  further,  those 
upon  their  competence  in  matters  of  the  guardianship  and  curatory 
of  aliens  contained  in  §  1S3  of  the  said  proclamation  .  .  .  remaia 
undisturbed  by  this  act." 

II.   In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  ^^^H 

Confer :  —  ^^^H 

Trigant-Geneste,  "  JU  droit  international  privi  en  Bosnte  et  Herslgavina}^  in    I 
Journal  de  dr.  i.,  xviii,  p.  776. 

Peritch,  "  De  la  condition  juridigut  des  Bosniagues  et  des  Herxigoviniens  tii  pays 
ttranger"  Revue  de  dr.  i.,  2d  series,  iii,  pp.  so-?4f  241-254.  .^^^ 

12.   In  Switzerland  ^^^H 

Confer: —  ^^^ 

E.  Roguin,  Conflits  des  Ms  suisses  en  matiire  intemationale  et  intercaiitonalt 
(1891). 

Rossel,  Manuel  du  drmt  fidiral  des  obUgatioHS,  pp.  33-36.  ^^^ 
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sions  proposed  are  entirely  amiss.  I  have  criticised  them  in  my 
work,  **  Die  Kodification  des  schweizerischen  Privat-  und  Straf- 
rechts''  (Zurich,  1901,  pp.  108-122).  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  precisely  this  branch  should  have  been  so  insufficiently  treated. 
The  clauses  have  received  the  almost  unconditional  approval  of 
Marcusen  {Zeitschrift  fur  intemat.  Privat-  und  Strafrecht^  xi,  pp. 
37-52),  but  I  must  say  that  I  find  his  opinion  incomprehensible. 

13.   In  Sweden^  Norway^  and  Denmark 
Confer :  — 

Neumann,  p.  37. 

Lehr,  Elements  de  droit  civil  scandintwe  (1901),  Nos.  23-30. 
Nellemann  in  Zeitschrift  fUr  iniernat,  Privai-  und  Strafrechty  i,  pp.  104-107, 
227-230  (Denmark). 

14.  In  Russia 
Refer  to :  — 

Lehr,  J^Uments  de  droit  civil  russe  (Paris,  1877),  i,  pp.  5-10 ;  ii,  1900. 

The  Russian  government  itself  admitted  lacking  adequate  provi- 
sions upon  International  Private  Law. 

Neubauer,  in  Zeitschrift  fUr  Handelsrechty  N.  F,y  xxi,  p.  433. 

Provisions  are  also  found  in  the  private  law  of  Livonia,  Esthonia, 
and  Courland.     Compare :  — 

Meili,  Kodifikation,  pp.  42-44. 

Erdmann,  System  des  Privatrechts  der  Ostseefiromnsefty  Uv-y  Est-  und  Kurland 
(Riga,  1889),  i,  pp.  49-^5- 

15.  In  Servia 

The  Servian  Civil  Code  of  1844  contains  rules  of  conflict  in 
Arts.  6,  45,  47,  and  53.     Confer :  — 

Pavlovitsch,  mjournaly  xi,  pp.  5-28, 140-162 ;  especially  p.  12. 

16.   In  Montenegro 

The  Code  of  Property  contains  rules  of  conflict  in  Arts.  5-9, 

786-800. 

17.   In  Greece 

The  statute  of  October  29,  1856,  contains  a  few  rules  of  conflict, 
Arts.  3  et  seq.     Confer :  — 

AoTUc^  'SofwOtaia,  p.  164. 
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The  proposed  Civil  Code  of  1874  (vofAoa-x^tov  octikov  *E\\f)vi^ 
Kou  icmSiscot:)  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  Italian  Codice  civile^  but 
the  provisions  relating  to  International  Private  Law  remain  the 
same  as  in  the  Code  of  October  29,  1856. 

18.  In  Roumania 
Confer :  — 

Suliotis,  injournaly  xiv,  pp.  430-436,  559-570. 

G.  Flaischlen,  ^  Revue  de  la  jurisprudence  roumaine  en  nuUUre  de  droit  inter^ 

naiianal^  in  Revue  de  dr,  /.,  xxvi,  pp.  288-303. 
D.  Alezandresco,  Droit  ancien  et  moderne  de  la  Roumanie.   itude  de  UgisUUion 

camparU  (1897),  pp.  3  et  seq. 

19.  In  Argentine 

The  Civil  Code  of  the  Argentine  Republic  contains  rules  of 
conflict  in  Arts,  i,  5-14, 409,  410,  1181,  3283,  3286,  361 1,  and  3612. 

Asser,  in  Revue  de  dr.  i,y  v,  pp.  591  et  seq> 

Daiitauxy  va  Journal  de  droit  i.  pr.y  xiii,  pp.  286-298,  414-424. 

20.   In  Peru 
Confer :  — 


ier-Fod^r^  m  Journal,  v,  pp.  345-3^>  577-595  \  vi,  pp.  4i-53>  250-270. 

21.   In  Chile 

Rules  of  conflict  are  contained  in  the  Civil  Code  of  1855.  Arts. 
14-18,  997,  998.     Confer :  — 

Nenbouer,  in  Zeitschrift  f&r  Handelsreckt,  IV,  F,,  xxi,  pp.  41 1  et  seq.  The  provi- 
sions are  printed  in  French  in  the  Bulletin  de  Ugislation  Itrangh^e,  vii,  pp. 
508  and  509. 

22.  In  Colombia 
Confer : — 

Cbampeau,  ^  De  la  condition  des  Strangers  en  Colombiey^  in  Journal  de  dr.  1.,  xxi, 
pp.  929-940. 

23.   In  England  and  the  United  States 

There  are  no  statutory  rules  of  conflict.  An  exception  is  con- 
rtitutcd  by  the  English  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  (Art.  72),  and,  in 
America,  by  the  Civil  Code  of  Louisiana  (Arts.  9  and  10). 

The  objection  on  the  part  of  the  courts  to  the  application  of 
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foreign  private  law  is  gradually  disappearing,  in  obedience  to  the 
influence  of  better  theory.  The  dictum  of  an  English  judge,  "  I 
never  apply  any  other  law  than  the  English  common  law,"  has 
become  obsolete. 

Reference  is  again  made  to :  — 

1.  The  work  of  Wharton :  "A  Treatise  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws"  (ad  ed). 

2.  The  work  of  Story:  "ConflicI  of  Laws"  (Sth  ed.)- 

3.  The  work  of  Dicey :  "  A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  England  with  Reference  to  the 

Conflict  of  Laws,"  with  notes  of  American  cases  by  J.  B.  Moore  (London, 
1896). 

Especially  to  be  noted  is  the  reasoning  of  Wharton  in  §  i :  — 

"  Private  international  law  is  that  branch  of  the  law  of  a  country 
vhich  relates  to  cases  more  or  less  subject  to  the  law  of  other  coun- 
tries. //  is  a  law  and  hence  binding;  but  it  is  binding,  so  far  as 
concerns  England  and  the  United  States,  not  because  it  has  been 
enacted  as  a  code,  nor  because  all  its  parts  haiie  been  definitely  settled 
by  prior  decisions,  but  because,  like  other  parts  of  i/ie  common  law,  it 
is  ascertained  as  a  logical  inference  from  the  conditions  of  each  case." 


24.   In  Japan 

I.  The  preparation  of  the  Civil  Code,  so  far  as  it  treats  of  Inter- 
national Private  Law,  has  been  influenced  by  the  new  Italian  School. 
Cf.  Patrenostro,  in  Revue  dc  dr.  i.,  xxiii,  p.  184  and  note  3  (wherein 
the  provisions  first  proposed  are  printed  in  French). 

II.  The  Statute  of  June  15,  1898,  "upon  the  Application  of  the 
Laws  in  General,"  deals  specially  with  our  topic.  This  statute 
{Ho-rei)  contains  thirty  articles  which  present  the  rules  under  three 
categories,  viz. :  — 

1.   As  to  the  date  of  going  into  effect  (Art.  i)  ; 

a.  As  to  effect  and  signification  of  customs  and  practices  (Art.  a) ; 

3.   As  to  the  conflict  of  laws  (Arts.  3-30). 

The  text  of  the  rules  upon  International  Private  Law  is 
printed :  — 

1.  in  French,  as  an  appendix  to  the  treatise  of  Yamada,  '^ Le  droit  international 

privi  au  Japan,"  in  Journal de  dr.  ('.,  xxviii  (1901),  pp.  632-639. 

2.  in  German,  in  Zeitschrift  fur  internal.  Privai-  und  Strafrecht,  xi,  pp.  198- 

202.     On  pp.  202-204  is  the  proposed  bill  of  1891. 
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25.  In  Siam 

K.  Dange,  **D€la  condiiion  juridique  des  Grangers  et  de  Vorganisatian  Judiciari 
au  Siam^  m  Journal  de  dr.  1.,  xxvii,  pp.  461,  704. 

§  7.  The  General  Nature  of  Legislation  upon  International 
PriTate  Law. 

It  may  perhaps  be  to  the  purpose  to  make  a  few  remarks  here, 
bearing  upon  the  whole  subject  of  International  Private  Law. 
This  will  then  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  again  recurring  to  it 
under  each  separate  topic. 

I.  Legislation  varies  greatly  both  in  form  and  substance. 

1.  In  most  systems,  International  Private  Law,  so  far  as  any 
rules  have  been  laid  down  at  all,  is  both  unsystematically  as  well 
as  incompletely  dealt  with. 

2.  Usually  no  discrimination  is  made  between :  — 

(d)  the  position  of  the  alien  in  the  local  state,  and 
{b)  that  of  the  native  citizen  abroad. 

Bearing  upon  Persons  and  the  Family  (Art.  6)  and  upon  Sue- 
cession  (Art  8),  the  Italian  '* Disposizioni*'  speak  only  of  persons 
in  generaL 

Art.  3  of  the  French  Code  civil  treats  merely  of  the  status  and 
speaks  only  of  French  subjects  abroad. 

In  general  we  may  start  with  the  proposition  that  the  rules  of 
conflict  fixed  by  a  nation  apply  to  private  transactions  of  aliens 
domiciled  in  that  country :  — 

{a)  with  native  citizens, 

{b  )  with  other  aliens,  whether  of  the  same  or  of  different  nationality. 

There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Whether  the  rules  apply 
equally  to  native  citizens  domiciled  or  sojourning  abroad  must  be 
decided  for  each  individual  case.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
other  countries  also  have  the  right  to,  and  usually  do,  establish  rules 
of  conflict  according  to  views  of  their  own. 

II.  The  principles  upon  which  legislation  in  the  various  coun- 
tries is  based  differ  materially. 

The  struggle  for  supremacy  lies  mainly  between  the  domiciU 
isiy  law  and  the  national  law.    We  shall  see  later  that,  in  many 
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branches,  these  two  standards  can  be  reconciled  beneficially,  and 
yet  this  idea  has  neither  been  enacted  into  positive  law,  except  in  a 
few  instances,  nor  has  it  been  exhaustively  discussed  in  theory. 

The  two  principles  may  be  briefly  denoted  by  the  phrases :  — 
I.  iex  domiaHi,xaA 

3.  lex  pairia;  this  term  was  first  used  by  Ulpian,  lex  3,  §  i  de 
muneribus  50,  4  (see  also  Cujatius,  Obseruationes,  lib.  xiv, 
tap.  xii). 

In  addition  to  the  two  principal  categories  under  which  the 
rules  of  conflict  may  be  grouped,  there  is  also  a  third,  according  to 
which  local  law  is  applied  to  the  relationships  of  all  persons  found 
within  the  territory  of  a  state.  This  is  the  standard  of  territorial 
law. 

How  far-reaching  the  territorial  rule  is,  when  supported  by  legis- 
lation or  practice  in  a  country,  is  to  be  tested  in  each  case.  Thus 
it  may  or  may  not  apply  to  the  transactions  of  aliens  (of  the  same 
or  different  nations)  amongst  themselves.  The  principle  of  comity 
also  often  enters  in  and  mitigates  the  effect  of  the  rule. 

III.  The  conditions  established  by  the  different  nations,  as  pre- 
requisite to  the  application  of  foreign  private  law,  are  expressed  in 
various  formulas,  many  of  which  do  not  coordinate. 

1.  Austria  supports  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  Imperial  Proclamation  of  1854.  In  the  case  of  an  alien 
dying  in  Austria,  leaving  personal  property  there  to  be  adminis- 
tered, the  application  of  the  law  of  the  country  to  which  the 
deceased  belonged  is  made  to  depend  upon  whether  that  country 
would  respect  the  law  of  Austria,  in  dealing  with  the  personal 
property  of  one  of  its  subjects  dying  abroad  there. 

With  this,  the  standard  followed,  e.g.  by  Switzerland,  does  not 
in  the  least  correspond.  Swiss  legislation  establishes  the  proposi- 
tion that  property  left  by  a  Swiss,  domiciled  in  Austria,  shall  be 
treated  according  to  Austrian  law,  provided  the  Austrian  laws  so 
require. 

2,  The  theory  of  Germany  is  that  the  national  law  shall  apply  to 
its  citizens  domiciled  abroad  in  respect  of  certain  matters  (Introduc- 
tory Act:  Arts.  13,  entrance  into  marriage;  14,  personal  relations 
of  the  spouses ;  24,  succession).  The  same  theory  appUes  conversely 
to  aliens  in  Germany.     On  the  other  hand,  German  law  will  be 

I  to  aliens  in  the  following  matters,  if  their  national  law 
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itself   provides  that  the   law  of    Germany  shall   be  applicable 
(Art  27):  — 

(a)  upon  capacity  to  act  (Art.  71). 

(^)  upon  capacity  to  marry  (Art.  131). 

(r)  upon  matrimonial  property  (Art.  iSs). 

(</)  upon  divorce  (Art.  lyj). 

{e)  upon  succession  (Arts.  24  and  25). 

The  law  of  Germany  is  applied  to  aliens  in  these  branches 
under  the  circumstance  mentioned,  although  the  Introductory  Act 
(£.  G.)  regularly  supports  the  lex  patricB,  This  will  apply  espe- 
cially to  such  aliens,  the  law  of  whose  country  supports  either  the 
domiciliary  or  territorial  theory.  The  purpose  at  the  bottom  of 
the  German  legislation  is  both  comprehensible  and  practical, 
although  not  an  ideal  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  Germany  has  no  real  interest  in  being  more  solici- 
tous to  apply  the  national  law  than  the  particular  foreign  nation 
itself. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  eflfect  of  Art.  27,  Introductory  Act,  makes 
the  legal  situation  clear  in  regard  to  nations  supporting  doctrines 
of  domiciliary  and  territorial  law,  e.g.  England,  United  States, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Argentine. 

As  a  further  illustration,  let  us  examine  the  situation  between 
Germany  and  Switzerland. 

(a)  The  alien  domiciled  in  Switzerland  is  regularly  dealt  with 
according  to  his  national  law  in  regard  to :  — 
{fUL)  capacity  to  act  (except  in  commercial  matters,  where  the 

territorial  law  applies;  Art.  lOg,  Fed.  Stat.  Pers.  Cap.)^ 
(pb)   femily  relations  (Art.  8,  N.  6f  A.), 
(ee)    duty  of  maintenance  and  support  as  between  relatives 

(Art.  9,  2), 
{i/d)  succession,  provided  the  alien  has  designated  the  national 

law  by  will  or  contract  for  succession. 
(^)  The  alien  in  Germany  is  regularly  dealt  with  according  to  his 
national  law  in  regard  to  :  — 
{fui)  capacity  to  act  (except  in  commercial  matters;  Art.  7, 

Int.  Act), 
(bh)   capacity  to  marry, 
(rr)    matrimonial  property, 
{dd)  divorce, 
{ee)    succession. 

D 
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In  certain  respects,  however,  German  law  is  applicable  to 
Switzers  domiciled  in  Germany.  Art,  38,  No.  2,  N.  &■  A.  reserves 
the  application  of  Swiss  law  to  Switzers  domiciled  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, provided  the  foreign  law  is  not  made  applicable  by  its  ozutt 
terms,  that  is  to  say,  when  a  sort  of  negative  conflict  arises.  Now, 
the  purpose  of  the  German  statute  is  to  resign  in  favor  of  the 
alien's  national  law  only  when  the  foreign  nation  itself  undertakes 
to  make  its  own  law  applicable,  that  is  to  say,  affirmatively  supports 
the  lex  patrits  rule.  This  requisite  is  not  satisfied  by  Swiss  law  in 
regard  to :  — 

(a)  capacity  to  act, 
{i)  matrimonial  property, 

\J)  succession,  though  the  deceased  may  provide  by  will,  that  his 
national  law  shall  apply  (see  infra,  §  134). 

On  the  other  hand,  German  law  does  not  apply  in  the  following 
matters,  as  Switzerland  has  affirmatively  enacted  that  the  national 
law  shall  control :  — 

(a)  capacity  to  marry, 
{&)  divorce. 

A  similar  result  is  reached  by  Niemeyer  {Das  intemationale 
Privatrecht,   1896,  p.  28). 

3,  In  England  and  in  the  United  States,  the  controlling  idea  is 
the  separation  of  immovables  from  movables  throughout  the  whole 
of  Civil  Law.  The  law  of  the  place  of  location,  or  the  lex  rei 
sitcE,  is  applicable  to  immovables  absolutely  and  without  exception. 
This  cleavage  of  real  from  personal  estate  is  followed  throughout, 
no  matter  whether  the  question  concerns  property  rights  or  rights 
in  personam.  Nor  are  these  countries  influenced  by  the  Roman 
conception,  according  to  which  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person 
descends  to  the  heir  as  a  unit  (universal  succession),  irrespective 
of  the  kind  of  property  which  composes  it. 

Legislation  in  these  countries  does  not  designate  what  system 
of  law  shall  be  applicable  in  determining  the  rights  and  duties  of 
their  subjects  domiciled  or  sojourning  in  foreign  countries. 

4.  The  Swiss  statute,  as  we  have  seen,  regulates  directly  only 
the  legal  position  of  aliens  domiciled  in  Switzerland.  Its  pro- 
visions are  applicable  to  Swiss  subjects  abroad,  only  in  the  event 
of   the  foreign   law  being  applicable  by  its  own  terms  (Art.  28, 
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Art.  32  of  the  Swiss  stataaitc  s8alcs  t&at  like  pmysiskaos  cxntained 
in  the  act  shall  be  appHcaWe,  bjr  aiakigT.  10  aifiezis  dwmifiiftl  in 
Switzerland.  This  cannot  refer  to  d&ose  prortsioois  4(Aits.  2S-31) 
which  deal  with  the  native  subject  abroEad,  as  do  ai^aJotgv  is  po^ible 
there.  It  refers  only  to  so  much  ct  Ihc  act  as  regnhiTfs  the  reia- 
tions  of  citizens  of  one  canton,  doBzadkd  m  asother,  xiL.  to  Title  I 
(Arts.  i-27> 

§  8.   Peculiarities  of  InteraatiMal  Prtrate  Law  in  Territaries 
tader  Coosiilar  Jvrisdictian. 
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f.  Hohzendoifi;  Hmndhmck  des  VSlkerreMu  E.  pp.  669-75> 

Manens-Skerit,  Das  KtmaUarwesem  mnd  dz€  Ki*KJid2rjagriids£tiem  im  Oriad 

(1874). 
Fteod-GtraixL  Dt  la  JMridktwm  fram^aiie  daas  Us  idkelUs  dm  Ltvasd  it  de  la 
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ckrHunfuU  (2d  cd.,  Paris.  1866). 
YGoasd  dn  Kansas,  Lt  r^ime  dts  capdmlaiioms  daas  V  Empire  ottoman^  L 
F.  Gwtiizzif  La  isiiiuxunu  dei  amxdali  ed  U  dirdto  imUrn4Szi(maU  europec  tuUa 

tma  appUcabildi  in  OrienU  (1S85). 

L  Mohammedan  countries  have  for  centuries  occupied  a  unique 
podtion  with  regard  to  the  dvil  and  commercial  legal  relations  of 
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European  aliens.  The  national  law  of  such  persons  is  applied, 
almost  without  restriction,  under  the  protection  of  consular  tri- 
bunals. The  special  jurisdiction  thus  established  belongs  properly 
to  the  topic  of  International  Civil  Procedure,  but  at  this  point  it 
is  necessary  to  note  the  following:  — 

1 .  The  reason  for  this  exceptional  condition  of  affairs,  whereby 
the  national  law  is  exclusively  applied  in  private  legal  matters,  is 
that  the  points  of  view  in  law  and  the  customs  of  Mohammedan 
peoples  differ  so  greatly  from  those  of  Europeans, 

2.  National  law  (in  connection  with  consular  jurisdiction)  is 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  subjects  of  the  Powers  in :  — 

(a)  China,  /iei'ue  lie  dr.  /.,  xi,  p.  387. 

{b)  Turkey,  although  admitted  into  the  European  family  of  na- 
tions in  1856.     Consular  jurisdiction  exists  z\sa  for  the  benefit 
of  Greece,     This  point,  so  important  to  Greece,  was  again 
recognized  by  treaty  after  the  late  war. 
(f)  Persia  and  Siam, 
Consular  jurisdiction  existed  formerly  also  in  Japan,  but  it  has 
now  been  abolished.     Foreigners  living  in  Turkey  and  the  Orient 
can  elect  the  nation  under  the  protection  of  which  they  desire  to 
place  themselves. 

3.  Upon  the  question  as  to  what  objective  system  of  private 
law  shall  be  applied  by  the  consular  courts,  we  must  refer  to  the 
legislation  of  the  Powers. 

(a)  There  is  a  German  statute  upon  consular  jurisdiction,  of  date 
April  7,  1900  {printed  in  Neumann's  hand  edition  of  the 
Civil  Code,  iii,  p.  1579,  and  in  Goldschmidt's  Zeitsckrift  fur 
Handehrecht,  N.  F.,  50,  p.  197).  According  to  this  law,  the 
Civil  Code  applies  in  matters  which  it  covers,  and  the  Prussian 
State  Law  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  act,  in  other  matters 
generally  (§  19).  The  nationality  of  those  under  consular  pro- 
tection is  determined  according  to  the  provisions  applicable  to 


alie 
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ip)  In  Belgium  there  is  a  statute  "  mr  hi  comulats  el  la  juridicdon 
consulaire"  of  1851,  with  amendments  of  1875  and  1883. 

(c)  In  Switzerland,  provisions  are  to  be  found  in  the  Instructions 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  February  14,  i856;  also  in  the 
Circular  Letter  of  July  11  of  the  same  body,  containing  a 
clause  upon  the  application  of  substantive  law  providing  that 
the  hx  palrim  shall  govern  in  the  absence  of  circumstances 
making  the  local  customs  more  appropriate. 
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4.  The  fact  that  a  dtizen  of  one  nation  places  himself  under 
the  consular  protection  of  another  nation  does  not  alter  his  status 
as  regards  the  application  of  private  law. 

(a)  It  is  only  iht  jurisdiction  that  is  affected.  (Decision  of  French 
Consular  Court  in  Alexandria,  December  21,  1900,  In  re  Diet- 
liker.)  To  this  effect  is  also  F^raud-Giraud  in  "Z?^  la  juri- 
diction  fran^aise  dans  Us  echelUs  du  Levant^^  2d  ed.,  ii,  pp. 
80-^2:  "the  person  under  protection  does  not  change  Ws 
nationality;  it  does  not  denationalize  him;  he  remains  an 
alien  .  .  ." 

{h)  Where  a  person  formerly  under  one  consular  jurisdiction 
changes  to  another  (<r^.  where  a  Frenchman  formerly  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  own  country  voluntarily  alters  the  pro- 
tection under  which  he  lives  to  that  of  Italy  or  America),  the 
jurisdiction  alone  is  changed,  not  the  substantive  law. 

II.  The  Institute  of  International  Law  (1882-1883)  drafted  a 
project  for  a  treaty  regulating  consular  jurisdiction  {Annuaire^  vi, 
p.  280 ;  vii,  p.  190X 

American  and  English  Consular  Jurisdiction 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey  (1862)  has 
the  effect  of  conceding  to  the  United  States  the  same  privilege  in 
respect  of  consular  courts  which  is  enjoyed  by  other  Christian 
nations.  Similar  relations  exist  with  regard  to  China  and  other 
semi-civilized  countries  (see  pamphlet  of  Dudley  Field,  "On  the 
Applicability  of  International  Law  to  Oriental  Nations"). 

In  carrying  the  treaties  into  effect,  Congress  provided  that  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States  shall  apply  whenever,  by  their  nature, 
they  are  designed  to  eflfectuate  the  treaties.  Where  the  statutes 
are  not  thus  adapted,  or  are  insufficient  to  give  a  proper  remedy, 
the  common  law  and  the  law  of  equity  and  admiralty  shall  apply. 
If  these  prove  insufficient,  the  ministers  accredited  to  these  coun- 
tries may  issue  rules  and  decrees  having  the  force  of  law,  to  sup- 
ply the  defects  (U.S.  Rev.  Stats.  §  4086).  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  intention  of  the  statute  is  to  refer  to  the  English  common 
law,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  federal  common  law,  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  of  the  separate  states  (M.  B.  Dunnel,  **  Les 
cours  consulaires  des  Etats-Unis  en  Chine,'*  in  Jour,  de  dr.  /.,  xxix, 
p.  287.     See  also  Dainese  v.  Hale,  91  U.S.  13). 


That  consular  jurisdiction  is  provisional  only,  was  decided  in 
Mahoney  v.  U.  S,,  lO  Wall.  62,  where  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  extra-territorial  powers  of  a  consul  residing  in  Algeria 
expired  when  Algeria  became  a  French  province. 

The  structure  of  the  consular  courts  in  Egypt  is  discussed  in 
"  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,"  1879,  pp.  988  et  seq. 
The  former  consular  courts  have  now  been  superseded  by  the 
Tribtinaux  Mixtes  {see  infra,  %  9). 

The  English  statute  is  somewhat  ambiguously  expressed.  "  It 
is  expressly  provided  in  the  orders  relating  to  Siam,  to  China,  .  .  . 
and  Corea,  to  the  Ottoman  dominions  and  to  the  Western  Pacific 
Islands,  that  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  her  Majesty  con- 
ferred by  those  orders  shall  be  exercised  (subject  to  the  orders), 
as  far  as  circumstances  admit,  upon  the  principles  of  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  common  law,  the  rules  of  equity,  the  statute  law 
and  other  law  for  the  time  being  in  force,  in  and  for  England,  and 
with  the  powers  vested  in,  and  according  to  the  principles  and 
procedure  observed  by  and  before  Courts  of  Justices  and  Justices 
of  Peace  in  England  "  (Tarring,  "British  Consular  Jurisdiction  in 
the  East,"  p.  60). 

j  9.   International  Private  Law  In  Relation  to  Egypt. 

I.  Egypt  occupies  a  unique  position  among  the  nations  of  the 
Orient.  The  Powers  have  come  to  an  understanding  both  as  to 
the  substantive  law  to  be  appUed  and  to  matters  of  jurisdiction. 
So-called  "  Tribtinaux  Mixtes  "  have  been  created  and  constitute 
the  basis  of  a  sort  of  improved  consular  jurisdiction.  These  courts 
are  the  subject  of  more  detailed  discussion  in  my  work  upon  Inter- 
national Civil  Procedure  (Zurich,  1904). 

A  series  of  international  codes  have  been  elaborated  and 
adopted  by  the  Powers  for  use  in  these  courts,  consisting  of  a 
civil  code,  a  code  of  commerce,  a  code  of  maritime  commerce,  and 
codes  of  civil  and  commercial  procedure.     They  are  applicable :  — 

1.  in  transactioQs  between  subjects  of  UifTerenC  foreign  nations; 

2.  in  transactions  between  aliens  and  natives. 

A  provision  upon  International  Private  Law  proper  is  to  be 
found  in  Art.  4  of  the  "dispositions  pr^liminaires"  to  the  Civil 
Code,  which  provides  as  follows  ;  — 
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'^QnestiQDs  relative  to  the  status  and  capacity  of  persons,  and 
die  matrimonial  statos,  to  rights  of  natural,  or  testamentary  succes- 
sion, and  to  guardianships  and  curatories,  rest  within  the  jurisdic- 
tkxi  of  the  judge  of  the  personal  statute." 

According  to  this  rule,  the  principal  questions  of  law  are  referred 
to  the  Zer  patruB,  The  article  is  curiously  framed ;  it  confounds 
the  law  and  the  forum,  though  its  real  meaning  is  clear. 

§  10.  The  Bearing  of  Theoretical  Discussion  upon  Positiye  Inter- 
aatioaal  Priyate  Law. 

▼.  Bar,  i,  p.  13. 

Kahn  in  Hurin^s  Yearbooks^  vol.  xl,  p.  52. 

I.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  rules  of  conflict  so  often  prove 
to  be  fragmentary,  the  relation  of  science  to  International  Private 
Law  is  unique.  In  no  department  of  jurisprudence  are  we  in  an 
equal  degree  compelled  to  deal  with  theory. 

The  litigated  cases  arising  in  international  matters  are  so  varied 
that  each  separate  circumstance  must  be  independently  consid- 
ered ;  a  single  factor  may  change  the  whole  situation  and  make  a 
different  law  applicable. 

The  task  of  the  judge  in  questions  of  conflict  is  a  very  delicate 
one,  especially  when  he  is  called  upon  to  decide  a  question  upon 
which  the  courts  of  the  foreign  nation  whose  law  he  is  applying 
are  not  in  accord  themselves. 

I.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  problems  of  International  Pri- 
vate Law  develop  so  much  divergence  at  the  present  time.  The 
various  coimtries  have  till  now  proceeded  separately  and  have 
established  certain  few  principles,  which  often,  by  their  own  terms, 
demonstrate  their  fragmentary  character.  Upon  these,  the  courts 
were  compelled  to  build  further,  and  it  would  have  been  a  miracle 
had  a  uniform  system  of  rules  developed. 

In  respect  of  leg^lation  and  doctrine,  we  must  distinguish  the 
following  national  groups,  viz. :  — 

{a)   the  group  supporting  the  doctrine  of  lex  patria  as  advanced  by 

the  new  Italian  School    To  this  group  belong  Italy,  France, 

and  now  also  Germany ; 
(^    the  group  of  the  domiciliary  law.    To  this  belong  Switzerland 

(with  certain  reservations),  Denmark,  Norway,  and,  in  certain 

directions,  England  and  the  United  States ; 
{e)    the  group  of  territorial  law,  which  represents  the  English  theory 

and  practice  upon  many  questions. 
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doing  this  we  should  adopt  the  theory  which  tends  to  approach 

nearest  to  the  positive  laws  of  conflict. 

Nor  will  this  alone  suffice.  Treaty  regulations  must  be  under- 
taken between  the  individual  states,  at  least  on  certain  topics. 
A  cosmic  tractandiim  must  be  solved  cosmically.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  each  nation  has  the  right  to  set  up  special  principles  to 
be  appUed  by  its  own  judges  in  local  as  well  as  in  external  matters, 
but  then  every  other  nation  has  the  same  right.  If  all  the  nations 
were  to  follow  this  principle,  the  complications  would  be  unbear- 
able. The  gaps  should  be  filled  up  by  treaty  provisions,  drawn 
according  to  a  careful  consideration  of  the  requirements  of  private 
persons  in  their  international  relations, 

In  America  and  England 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  theory  plays  a  much  more  important  r6Ie 
in  the  development  of  International  Private  Law  in  the  countries 
of  Continental  Europe,  than  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
This  results  from  the  difference  between  systems  of  law  based 
primarily  upon  statutory  codes,  and  one  based  upon  judicial  pre- 
cedent. English  and  American  authors  restrict  themselves,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  decided  cases,  without  attempting  to  deduce 
principles  which  may  logically  coordinate  with  the  systems  of  law 
prevailing  in  other  countries,  or  which  may  ultimately  lead  to  a 
uniform  system  of  International  Private  Law. 

Continental  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  has  ever  the  end  of 
future  legislation,  or  treaty  provision,  in  view.  Therefore,  Inter- 
national Private  Law  is  treated  as  a  comparative  science,  not,  as 
in  England  and  America,  from  the  sole  standpoint  of  the  internal 
or  local  law.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  compelled  to  turn  to 
the  works  of  Continental  authors  for  an  expos^  of  the  systems  of 
law  prevailing  in  all  the  civilized  nations  at  once.  It  is  in  this 
way  only  that  we  can  obtain,  in  proper  perspective,  a  view  of  how 
the  various  systems  are  co-related. 

As  stated  by  the  author,  the  doctrines  of  International  Private 
Law  have  not  been  established  by  legislative  act  in  America  or 
England.  It  need  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  the  legal  policy 
of  either  country  is  permanently  against  this  method  of  procedure. 
In  proof  of  this,  the  following  events  may  be  cited.     The  English 
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of  Exchange  Act  was  enacted  in  1882.  It  contains  a  detailed 
system  of  International  Private  Law  upon  the  subject  of  Bills  and 
Notes  {e.g.  §  72).  We  have  seen  that  as  eariy  as  1872,  David 
Dudley  Field  published  the  draft  outlines  of  an  international  code. 
With  this  as  a  basis,  the  Committee  on  Uniform  State  Laws  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  elaborated  a  number  of  acts  em- 
bodying rules  of  conflict  in  matters  of  marriage  and  divorce.  The 
committee  recommended  the  following  subjects  as  also  proper  for 
uniformity  of  legislation :  "  descent  and  distribution  of  property, 
acknowledgment  of  deeds,  execution  and  probate  of  wills  "  (A.  M. 
Eaton,  "  Proposed  Reforms  in  Marriage  and  Divorce  Laws,"  in 
Columbia  Law  Review^  April,  1904).  We  have  also  seen  that  the 
International  American  Conference,  held  at  Washington  in  1890 
and  participated  in  by  eighteen  nations,  recommended  the  adoption 
of  a  code  of  International  Private  Law  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  American  republics.  Although  many  of  these 
attempts  are  doomed  to  failure  so  far  as  enactment  into  positive 
law  is  concerned,  they  represent  the  development  of  a  theory  apart 
from  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 

NOTES 

1.  There  is  no  doubt  that  judges  have  greater  power  than  legislators  in 
devdoping  the  science  of  our  topic ;  they  evolve  the  law  out  of  the  theory  and 
precedents,  because  positive  provisions  so  often  fail.    Cf.  Dicey,  pp.  20-21. 

2.  Dicey  well  says,  p.  1 1 :   ^  There  exists  a  palpable  convenience  in  the 
don  by  different  countries  of  the  same  principle  for  the  choice  of  law. ^^ 

3.  The  Dutch  jurist  Jitta  {Archiv  fur  offentliches  Rechi,  xiv,  p.  326),  ex- 
the  hope  that  the  honor  connected  with  leading  the  civilized  world  on 

the  path  indica^ted  may  ever  be  reserved  to  his  fatherland. 

§  11.  The  Basis  of  Doctrinary  Discussion. 

I.  There  is  no  complete  code  of  International  Private  Law 
having  the  force  of  law  anywhere.  For  this  reason  the  very 
existence  of  a  special  science  has  been  doubted,  but  surely  without 
foundation. 

I.  There  are  at  least  some  positive  rules  adopted  as  part 
of  national  codes,  referring  sometimes  to  interstate,  sometimes  to 
international  relations,  or  both.  They  apply,  in  some  cases,  to 
transactions  which  reach  beyond  native  territory,  in  others,  to  aliens 
vithin  the  domain,  or  to  both. 
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2.  Customary  law  {Gewohnkeilsreckl)  is  as  important  here  as  in 
International  Public  Law.  \]sa.^Qs{(/sancen)  also  require  attention 
in  many  of  the  problems,  especially  those  of  mercantile  law. 

3.  Of  course,  as  long  as  the  rules  of  International  Private  Law 
are  not  uniformly  regulated  throughout  the  world,  the  science 
remains  a  part  of  the  internal  law  of  each  state.  However,  as  we 
shall  see,  there  are  certain  problems  which  admit  of  being  lifted 
out  of  any  particular  or  national  territory.  We  may  therefore 
discriminate  between :  — 

(a)  a  general  system  of  International  Private  Law  embracing  the 
points  upon  which  there  exists  a  communis  opinio,  and 

(p)  a  particular  system  of  International  Private  Law  as  worked  out 
by  each  sovereignty  singly. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  basis  of  doctrinary  discussion 
may  vary  according  to  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  question  of 
positive  law  or  one  of  principle.  It  is  especially  necessary  not  to 
confound  lex  lata  with  Ux  fere  11  da. 

II.  International  Private  Law  is  private  law.  There  is  no 
reason  why  private  law  should  suddenly  change  its  nature  because 
applied  to  questions  of  international  commerce. 

(a)  There  are  certain  local  rules  which  regulate  the  relations  of 
private  persons  in  international  matters  directly,  in  that  they 
provide  which  provisions  of  the  internal  civil  law  shall  apply 
to  these  relations ; 

{p)  and  so  far  as  they  attempt  to  regulate  the  application  o{  foreign 
law,  they  point  out  what  private  legal  relationships  shall  he 
submitted  to  it. 

1.  Were  we  to  adopt  the  view  that  rules  of  conflict  belong 
within  the  domain  of  public  law,  then,  according  to  Art.  4,  No.  13, 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  German  Empire,  the  German  federal 
state  would  not  be  competent  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  (Kahn 
in  Ikeritig's  Yearbooks,  vol.  xliii,  p.  331). 

2.  International  Private  Law  does  not  belong  to  the  law  of 
procedure.  The  contrary  view  was  once  held  in  Bavaria  {Codex 
juris  bavarici,  1753),  and  certain  complete  rules  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  statute  of  1816  on  procedure.  These  provisions  have 
been  expressly  reserved  by  the  Bavarian  statute,  executory  of  the 
German  Code  of  Procedure  and  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (Art.  81),  and, 
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for  this  reason,  are  still  part  of  the  civil  law  of  Bavaria  (see  v. 
Roth,  Bayrisches  Civilrecht^  2d  ed.,  i,  p.  167).  The  Appellate  Court 
of  the  canton  of  Zurich  held  that  rules  of  local  conflict  were  not 
substantive  law,  but  merely  an  indication  to  the  court  as  to  what 
law  to  use  as  a  basis,  and  therefore  worked  retrospectively  like  a 
rule  of  procedure  {HandeUrechtliche  Entsckeidungetty  xiii,  p.  129). 
The  Swiss  Federal  Court  overruled  the  decision,  holding  that  the 
question  of  the  local  application  of  the  laws  was  to  be  determined 
with  reference  to  the  time  when  the  rights  arose  {A.  E.y  xii,  p.  679). 

3.  International  Private  Law  is  not  a  branch  of  International 
Public  Law,  as  it  deals  with  the  conflicting  interests  of  private 
persons  in  private  life.  This  view  accords  with  that  of  Jitta 
("Yearbook  of  the  International  Union  for  Comparative  Jurispru- 
dence," ii,  p.  58) ;  of  Walker  ("  Streitfragen  aus  dent  internationalen 
Civilprosessrecht^^  Vienna,  1897,  p.  16);  of  Ullmann  {'^Vdlker- 
recht^^  2d  ed.,  p.  9);  of  Gareis  (2d  ed.,  1901,  p.  195);  and  of  Rivier 
{^Principes  du  droit  des  gens,'*  i,  p.  329). 

Zitelmann  (i,  p.  258)  seems  to  be  of  a  contrary  view,  although 
be  does  not  deny  that  the  rules  of  conflict  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  substantive  private  law.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
would  deny  that  International  Private  Law  comes  into  frequent 
contact  with  International  Public  Law. 

NOTES 

K.  Leonhard,  in  ^^Der  allgemeine  Teil  des  bUrgerlichen  Gesetzbuches  in  seinem 
Einflusse  aufdie  Fortetitwicklung  der  Rechtswissenschafty'^  1900,  p.  23,  maintains 
that  the  subject  belongs  to  International  Public  Law  only  so  far  as  the  protection 
of  aliens  b  concerned ;  that  Public  Law  is  binding  only  upon  the  sovereignty  and 
not  directly  upon  the  court  or  parties ;  that  International  Public  Law  has  nothing 
to  do  with  interiocal  or  interprovincial  law.  A  contrary  opinion  is  held  by 
Foeliz,  i,  p.  27 :  "  Z/  Principe  de  Vapplicaiion  des  lois  iirangires^  dans  U  territoire 
d^ttme  nation,  appartient  non  an  droit  priviy  mais  au  droit  des  gens :  bien  qiiii 
iagisst  au  fond  ifappliquer  des  dispositions  du  droit  privt^  cependant  cette  appli- 
cation na  lieu  que  par  suite  de  rapports  de  nation  d  nation."'* 

Compare  also :  Wyss,  Z.f.  scfrweizer.  /?.,  ii,  p.  37,  who  is  also  of  the  opinion 
that  the  study  of  conflict  belongs  to  public  law. 

G.  Planck  {BUrgerliches  Gesetzbuch,  vi,  p.  23)  well  says  that  International 
Private  Law  is  the  interstate  law  of  nations  and  that  each  has  the  right  to  pro- 
vide whether  a  certain  transaction  is  to  be  judged  by  its  own  law  or  that  of 
another  nation.  Contra,  Kuhlenbeck  {Von  den  Pandekten  zum  bUrgerlichen 
Geutzbuck^  i,  p.  48)  :  *•''  International  Private  Law  ...  is  not  to  be  conceived  of 
yimtifically  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  separate  states.^^ 
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S  12.   Interstate  and  Intetpiovliicial  Law. 

Laiof,  Bulletin  dc  la  Sxiiti  de  Ugislation  comparit,  xxx,  pp.  128,  209. 

Roguin,  Conflits  dts  lois  mines  en  ma/iire  internaiionaU  tl  inltrcantonaU  (1891). 

I.  The  subject  of  laternational  Private  Law,  though  involving 
many  of  the  same  problems  met  with  in  interstate,  interprovincial, 
and  intercantonal  conflicts,  has  many  distinguishing  characteristics. 

I.  There  is,  however,  a  historical  connection  between  the  two. 
for  we  shall  see  (Part  I,  infra')  that  International  Private  Law  had 
its  origin  mainly  in  the  various  disputes  over  the  choice  of  law 
arising  within  one  and  the  same  state  possessing  divergent  sys- 
tems of  law. 

From  a  broader  point  of  view,  we  speak  to-day  of  "  inter- 
state law"  in  America,  and  of  "rapporti  interstatuali"  in  Italy. 
Confer :  — 

Jitla.  Milhode  du  droit  inttrnaiional privi,  pp.  306-307. 
Buzzati,  AatoHa  dellt  Uggi  straniere  relaSive  alia  forma 
p.  409  and  note  3. 


dc^i  atti  cruili  (1894), 


In  the  latter  work  the  author  speaks  of  "  confiitti  interstatuali," 
Zitelmann  employs  the  term  "interlocal  private  law  "to  express 
the  same  idea  (cf.  also  Weiss,  Traits  /Umentaire,  Introduction, 
p.  xvii). 

2.  The  following  differences  distinguish  interstate  or  interpro- 
vincial from  international  conditions ;  — 

(a)  domicile  has  a  different  significance  ; 

(b)  in  the  case  of  interstate  or  interprovincial  conflicts,  the  highest 
sovereignty  is  a  common  one ;  the  inferior  jurisdictions  may 
therefore  be  expected  to  yield  more  frequently  to  one  another; 

(/)  governmental  oigans  with  power  to  settle  conflicts  arc  lacking 
internationally. 

3.  The  intercantonal  law  of  Switzerland  classifies  citizens  as 
follows :  — 

(a)  sojourners, 
(f)  the  domiciled. 

Sojourners  are  those  regarded  by  cantonal  law  as  transients. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  persons  pursuing  no  trade  of  their 
own,  e.g.  students,  factorymen,  laborers,  household  servants. 

4.  No  matter  how  instructive  may  be  the  analogy  between  in- 
terstate and  international  law,  it  is  to  he  noted  that  often  entirely 
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different  propositions  apply  to  each ;  the  one  cannot  be  a  standard 
for  the  other.  The  contrary  opinion,  expressed  by  Savigny  (viii, 
19,  27,  108)  and  followed  by  Stobbe  and  Gerber,  is  not  correct. 
The  remark  of  Brinz  {Pandekteny  i,  §  23)  is  more  to  the  point, 
viz.,  that  these  cases  are  similar  to  those  of  International  Private 
Law,  and  Wachter,  too  {Pandekteny  i,  p.  1 52),  has  properly  demon- 
strated the  necessity  of  keeping  them  separate. 

II.  The  Swiss  Federal  Statute  {N.  &  A.)  of  1891  follows  this 
line  of  demarcation  sharply ;  it  contains  the  following  titles :  — 

(a)  Title  I,  which  treats  of  the  relations  of  Swiss  citizens  domiciled 
or  sojourning  in  cantons  other  than  that  of  their  citizenship ; 

(p)  Title  II,  which  treats  of  the  relations  of  Swiss  citizens  in  a  for- 
eign country. 

(/)  Title  III,  which  applies  Title  I  analogically  to  aliens  domiciled 
or  sojourning  in  Switzerland. 

The  law  has  also  in  its  substantive  provisions  kept  interstate 
and  international  matters  separated.  Thus,  for  example,  in  inter- 
cantonal  matters,  the  status  of  the  wife  is  governed  by  the  lex 
domicilliiy  internationally,  however,  by  the  lex  patrice ;  questions 
of  guardianship  by  natural  right  are  referred  to  the  law  of  the 
domicile  in  intercantonal  relations;  internationally,  to  the  Ux 
fatria. 

III.  We  can  also  speak  of  ** intercolonial  law**  (compare,  e.g.^ 
Torres  Campos,  Bases  de  una  legislacion  sobre  extraterritorialidad. 
Estudics  sobre  el  derecho  intemacional  privado  bajo  las  puntos  de 
vista  del  derecho  constituidoy  del  derecho  constituyente).  By  this  is 
meant:  — 

I.  the  law  existing  between  a  colony  and  the  mother-land ; 
3.  the  law  existing  between  a  number  of  colonies  of  the  same  or 
different  countries. 

As  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  the  Epocian 
law  of  Naupactus  ('ETro^ta  AoKp&v  ypdfifiaTa,  §§  3,  6  and  8)  regu- 
lated certain  questions  in  the  intercolonial  law  of  inheritance.  The 
inhabitants  of  Opunt  and  other  cities  of  eastern  Locris  despatched 
a  colony  CEiroucia)  to  Naupactus  (western  Locris);  it  has  been 
held  by  Meister  at  the  meeting  of  the  Saxon  Royal  Academy  of 
Science  at  Leipzig,  November  14,  1895,  that  there  was  a  general 
emigration  from  Asia  Minor  to  Naupactus.     A  decree  was  issued 
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by  the  Opuntians  regulating  the  political,  religious,  and  legal  rela- 
tions of  the  colony  with  the  mother-land.  This  was,  perhaps,  the 
birth  of  intercolonial  law.  The  provisions  are  quite  interesting  — 
I  extract  the  following:  — 

(a)    The  members  of  the  colony  are  freed  from  taJfation  at  home; 

they  pay  taxes  at  Naupactus.     Should  they  leave  the  colony 

without  paying  their  taxes,  they  shall  be  placed  under  the  bao 

of  Locris.      It  was  a  kind  of  moral  guaranty  which    Locris 

established  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony. 
(J))    The  right  to  reemigrate  to  the  mother-land  is  granted  after 

public  announcement  of  an  intention  so  to  do  and  payment 

of  taxes  due  to  the  colony. 
(f)    The  colony  was  obliged  to  continue  in  relationship  with  the 

moiher-land  for  thirty  years. 

In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  citizen  of  Opunt,  a  son  or  brother 
who  had  emigrated  to  the  colony  was  entitled  to  his  inheritance; 
conversely,  upon  the  death  of  a  person  in  the  colony,  the  persons 
rightfully  entitled  by  the  laws  of  the  mother-land  might  Inherit, 
though  not  residing  in  the  colony,  provided  notice  of  claim  were 
given  within  three  months. 

Compare:  " Recueil  des  inscriptions  juridiques,"  hy  Dareste, 
Haussolier,  and  Reinach,  pp,  180-182,  though  no  further  infor- 
mation upon  such  questions  of  International  Private  Law  as 
interest  us  to-day  can  be  gained  from  this  precedent. 


In  America  and  England 

The  several  States  of  the  United  States  being  wholly  inde- 
pendent jurisdictions,  except  in  regard  to  the  subjects  expressly 
reserved  to  the  federal  government,  it  follows  that  the  law  and 
jurisdiction  of  one  Slate  are  regarded  by  the  courts  of  another  as 
those  of  a  foreign  country.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  said  (Hanley  v.  Donoghue,  116  U.S.  i,  4):  "Judgments 
recovered  in  one  state  of  the  Union,  when  proved  in  the  courts 
of  another,  differ  from  judgments  recovered  in  a  foreign  country 
in  no  other  respect  than  that  of  not  being  reexaminable  upon  the 
merits,  nor  impeachable  for  fraud  in  obtaining  them,  if  rendered 
by  a  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  cause  and  of  the  parties." 

Interstate  law  differs  from  International  Private  Law  in  that 
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the  laws  of  the  several  States  are,  for  the  most  part,  derived  from 
the  same  system  of  law,  viz.,  the  English  common  law.  The  con- 
flicts of  law  between  the  States  are  therefore  less  radical  than 
those  between  a  State  and  a  foreign  coimtry.  It  also  follows  that 
the  courts  of  each  State  may  find  aid,  by  way  of  analogy  or  argu- 
ment, from  judgments  pronounced  by  their  neighbors,  just  as  they 
do,  in  fact,  from  English  decisions. 

In  England,  dependent  provinces  or  colonies  are  regarded  in 
the  same  light  as  foreign  countries,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
application  of  private  law  (Dicey,  p.  68).  Even  the  courts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  are  completely  independent  of  one  another, 
although  they  have  a  common  court  of  appeal  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  although  judgments  pronoimced  in  one  country  may  be 
made  valid  in  the  other  by  registration  (31  and  32  Vict  c.  54). 
The  judicial  independence  of  the  various  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  (see  In  re  Orr  Ewing,  1885 
Sess.  Ca.  4th  Ser.  H.  of  L.,  xiii,  p.  i). 

NOTES 

1.  In  addition  to  the  works  dted  at  the  beginning  of  thb  paragraph,  see 
abo :  M.  Nessi,  ^  La  lot  fUUral  sur  Us  rapports  <U  droit  cHnl  des  citoyens  Habiis 
m  in  sljour^  in  Revue  pratique  de  dr,  i.  prrvK  1893- 1894.  Also,  Odier,  in 
Semaine  judiciairey  xvii,  p.  113;  Schlatter,  in  Zeitschrift  fur  inter  not.  Frtvat- 
mmd  Strafrecht^  ii,  pp.  452-464 ;  and  Salb  in  Z.f.  Sckweizer.  R.^  N,  F^  xi,  pp.  342. 
Adeveriy  tabulated  combination  of  the  rules  of  practice  is  given  by  R.  Bader, 
'^Das  Bundesgesetz  betreffend  die  civilrechtl.  Verkaltnisse  eUr  Niedergelassenen 
mnd  Aufent halter^  2d  ed.,  1898.  Compare  also:  Des  Gouttes,  ^ Essai  d^inter- 
prHatioH  du  Hire  III  de  la  hi  fldirale^  in  Z.  f,  Sckweizer.  R^  N,  F.y  xvi, 
p.  304,  and  Wolf,  xiii,  pp.  i  and  319;  also  xv,  p.  20. 

2.  Distinction  is  also  made  in  International  Criminal  Law,  at  least  under  the 
American  83rstem,  between  (i)  extradition  and  (2)  interstate  rendition.  Com- 
pare Moore,  ''A  Treatise  on  Elxtradition  and  Interstate  Rendition,''  1891,  ii,  §  516. 

3.  In  Germany  there  is  a  controversy  as  to  whether  the  rules  of  International 
Private  Law  contained  in  the  Introductory  Law  to  the  Ci\'il  Code  are  applicable 
to  the  matters  reserved  for  the  separate  states.  Endemann,  Lehrb.  des  burger  I. 
Kickts^  8th  ed.,  i,  p  102,  claims  that  in  the  subjects  resen-ed  to  state  law,  the  old 
mles  of  conflict  still  apply,  especially  because  connected  with  the  separate  sys- 
tems of  judicature  peculiar  to  German  confederation*  and  as  well  between  the 
lepoiate  states  as  with  foreign  countries.  Endemann  adds,  however,  that  rules 
of  conflict  established  by  federal  law  are  applicable  to  the  separate  states  even  in  the 
reserved  blanches.  Kuhlenbedc,  Von  den  Pandekten  zum  burgerlichen  Gesetzbuch^ 
U  p.  67,  u  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  rules  of  the  Introductory  Law  60  not 
apply  to  matters  reserved  for  state  law.  and  adds  that  the  conditions  created  by 
this  statute  are  highly  unpleasant.     In  accord  is  A.  Niedner,  Das  Einfuhrungs- 
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gesets  vom  i8  August,  i8g6  (Berlin,  1899),  p.  11,  who  suggests  that  new  rules  of 
conflict  can  be  built  up  in  those  matters.  Von  Seeler  remarks,  in  his  opinion 
given  for  the  German  "'Juristentag^'^  (1897),  that  with  the  coming  into  effect  of 
the  Civil  Code,  the  former  general  and  particular  International  Private  Law  appli- 
cable to  the  Confederation  went  out  of  effect  so  far  as  concerns  the  subjects 
treated  therein.  Goldmann  and  Lilienthal,  Das  bUrgerlischen  Gesetzbuch  systemat, 
dargesielU  nach  der  Legalordnung  des  allgemeinen  Landreckts,  p.  18,  note  2,  are  op- 
posed to  this  conception,  and  refer  to  Art  55  of  the  Introductory  Law.  They  add 
that ''  the  subjects  reserved  ^^  must  be  completed  by  the  provisions  of  the  code  and 
the  Introductory  Law  but  in  no  wise  by  the  reserved  state  law.  Cosack,  Lehrb, 
des  deutschen  biirg,  Rechts,  i,  p.  45,  is  of  the  view  that  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Code 
apply  also  to  the  subjects  reserved  to  the  states,  which  includes  also  the  relations 
of  the  particular  systems  of  German  law,  one  to  another. 


PART    ONE 

A  SUMMARY  SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  INTERNATIONAL  PRIVATE  LAW 

Introductory  Remarks 

L  A  proper  introduction  to  the  study  of  International  Private 
Law  requires  a  knowledge  of  its  sources.  Its  modem  develop- 
ment can  be  understood  best  in  the  light  of  history. 

1.  The  Roman  law  does  not  yield  much  of  value,  but  it  requires 
some  consideration,  because  the  jurists  of  the  Middle  Ages 
attempted  to  base  their  deductions  upon  Roman  authorities. 
Even  Savigny  refers  his  theory  of  the  local  application  of  the 
laws  to  this  source — I  have  in  mind  his  discussion  of  the  law 
of  the  place  of  performance  in  the  law  of  contracts. 

2.  The  real  origin  of  International  Private  Law  must  be  referred 
to  the  early  Middle  Ages  among  Germanic  peoples.  It  was 
first  acknowledged  as  a  science  in  later  mediaeval  Italy  by 
jurists  of  various  nationalities,  especially  Italian  and  French. 

II.  We  cannot  analyze  here  each  separate  process  of  the  entire 
historical  development  To  set  forth  the  history  of  International 
Private  Law  in  all  its  branches  and  phases  is  an  interesting  and 
remunerative  work  of  its  own.  I  will  simply  attempt  to  outline 
briefly  the  principal  epochs,  renouncing  all  detail. 

III.  The  following  authorities  may  be  conferred:  — 

1.  Lain^  Introduction  au  droit  international  privi,  concernant  urn  itude  his* 

torique  et  critique  de  la  thiorie  des  statutes  et  des  rapports  de  cette  thiorie 
a7>€c  le  code  civil j  i  (1888);  ii  (1892).  This  work  is  based  upon  a  very 
minute  examination  of  the  detail. 

2.  Catellani,  //  diritto  inter nazioncde  privato  e  i  suoi  recenti  progressi  (1895),  i: 

*•  Storia  del  diritto  internazionale  privato,'*'* 

3.  A  Weiss,  Traiti  thhrique  et  pratique  de  droit  international  privS  (1894),  ii : 

**  Droit  de  rUranger.'' 
4-  K.  Neumeyer,  Die  gemeinrechtUche  Entwickelung  des  internationalen  Prrvat- 
und Strafrechts  bis  Bartolus  ( 1901 ).   This  work  treats  of  one  historical  epoch. 

IV.  The  study  of  the  early  works  upon  the  statutory  conflict 
if  absolutely  necessary  for  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  topic 

5" 


before  us.  Many  authors  base  their  theoretical  treatment  of  the 
international  problems  of  to-day  upon  nothing.  As  a  rule,  the  doc- 
trines of  these  jurists  are  of  like  character;  they  lack  the  solidity 
of  historical  foundation.  Their  solutions  are  like  airy  creations, 
and  must  be  given  up  at  the  first  practical  application. 


I.   In  Ancient  Times 

§  13.  The  International  Conceptions  of  Ancient  Nations,  espe- 
cially the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Egger,  Etudes  historiques  sur  la  traitis  ptibUcs  chiss  Us  Crecs  et  chei  Us  Romatns 

(Paris,  1886),  pp.  ■]  itsiq. 
P.  van  Wetler,  "  De  la  condition  civiU  des  Itraagers  d'apris  U  droit  romain"  in 

Laurent's  Droit  civil  international,  1,  Annex,  pp.  667-678. 
Calvo,  Droit  inttrnational  tkiorique  et  pratique,  4th  ed.,  ii,  §§  520  et  seq. 
M.  Chauveau,  Le  droit  des  gens  dajts  Us  rapports  de  Rome  avec  les  peupUs  de 

I'antiquiti  (Paris,  1891). 
Mommsen,  Romisches  Staatsrechi,  iii,  pp.  590-606. 
A.  Schmidt,  Zum  intemationaUn  Rechtsverkehr  dcr  RSmer  (1888). 
V.  Holtzendorff,  Handbuch  des  Volkerrechts,  i,  pp.  159  e(  seq. 
Pierantoni,  Trattato  di  diritto  internasionale,  t,  pp.  71  et  seq. 
M.  Voigt,  De  fetiaiibus  populi  romani  qiiastioHis  spec  (Leipzig,  1852), 
Catellani,  H diritto  internaxionaU  neW  antica  Grecia  (1892). 
Weiss,  U  droit  filial  e(  Us  FlHaux  (Paris,  iSSo). 
Fusinato,  DeifexiaUe  del  diritto  fexinle  (Ror 
M.  A.  Carnaiia,  La  istituxione  deifeziali  ii 


.884). 
rapporto  al  diritto  pubblico 


(la 

G.  Berviera,  I fesiali e  il diritto  fesiaU  (1898). 

I.  International  relations  were  slight  in  ancient  times,  as  each 
nation  considered  itself  under  the  special  protection  of  gods.  But 
wars  of  conquest  and  commercial  enterprise  soon  brought  the 
peoples  of  the  Orient  together.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  posi- 
tively of  their  international  views.  The  stranger  was  generally 
regarded  as  an  enemy,  unless  some  special  understanding  made 
him  otherwise. 

II.  The  idea  obtained  among  the  Greeks  that  they  were 
destined  by  nature  to  be  supreme  over  all  other  nations.  There 
was,  indeed,  an  attempt  to  establish  an  international  court  of 
arbitration  in  the  Amphyctionic  Council,  and  to  refer  the  system 
of  political  equality  to  the  conception  of  hegemony.  Such  pro- 
tection as  the  stranger  received  was  accorded  through  the  medium 
of  religion.     Both   International  Public  as  well  as   International 
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Private  Law  were  originally  of  sacred  origin.  The  Athenians 
were  particularly  pious  in  their  treatment  of  strangers.  They 
erected  an  altar  dedicated  to  sympathy  for  them. 

III.  The  Roman  conception  was  less  blunt,  except  in  the 
earliest  times.  It  was  said,  "  adversus  hostem  atema  auctoritas.^* 
It  is  certain  that  the  equality  of  other  states  with  Rome  was  never 
recognized.  There  was,  however,  a  College  of  Fetiales  which 
established  humanitarian  rules  with  other  nations  before  the  out- 
break of  war.  This  institution  represents  an  interesting  step  in 
international  law. 

Rome  also  made  treaties  with  neighboring  peoples  and  with 
Carthage.  A  passage  in  Cicero  is  often  cited  {De  officiis,  iii) 
wherein  it  speaks  of  a  **  communis  humani  generis  societas**  but 
it  b  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  conception  was  hardly  deep- 
rooted  among  the  Roman  people.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  jurist 
and  statesman  who  had  advanced  beyond  public  opinion. 

IV.  International  Private  Law  presupposes  that  the  separate 
states  be  considered  as,  or  approximately  as,  individual  subjects 
of  law,  like  persons  before  the  internal  law.  This  refined  con- 
ception the  ancient  world  never  attained.  A  long  historical 
process  proved  necessary,  which,  in  part,  is  still  pending. 

From  this  summary  of  the  conditions,  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  existence  of  formally  binding  rules  of  International  Private 
Law  in  ancient  times  is  highly  improbable.  Yet  there  was  a 
commerce  in  need  of  them,  and  conflicts  must  have  arisen  the 
moment  foreigners  entered  the  ancient  state  and  concluded  legal 
transactions.  The  question  remains :  In  what  manner  were  they 
solved? 


(  14.  Attitude  of  the  Roman  Sources  of  the  Law  to  the  Con- 
ffictB  of  International  Private  Law. 

Kaiiowa,  Romische  Rechtsgeschichtey  i,  p.  279. 

Voigt,  Das  jus  naturaU  aquum  et  bonum  und  jus  gentium  der  Romero  iv, 

PP- 285-331. 
Mitteis,  Reichsrecht  und  Volkerrecht  in  den  ostlichen  Provimen  des  romiscken 

Kaiserreichs  (1891),  p.  123. 
Fusinato,  Revue  de  dr.  /.,  xvii,  pp.  278-296. 
▼.  Bar,  i,  pp.  22-25,  601,  note  7 ;  ii,  p.  439,  note  46. 
Jeui  Bejssac,  Des  conflits  de  lais  d  Rome  (Bordeaux,  1888). 
}.  Mil  hand,  De  VappUcation  de  la  loi  pirigrine  d  Rome  (Paris,  1892). 
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I.  The  question  has  arisen  whether  certain  propositions  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  can  be  regarded  as  rules  of  International  Private 
Law,  and  also  whether  they  are  apphcable  as  such  to-day  in 
jurisdictions  deriving  their  laws  from  Roman  sources.  There  is 
also  a  question  whether  any  of  the  laws  of  Justinian  point  out 
what  system  of  law  is  applicable  to  transactions  in  the  Roman 
state  between  the  following  classes  of  persons :  — 

1.  two  or  laort pcregrini ; 

2.  cives  Jiomani  3xi6l  peregrini. 

A  number  of  passages  from  the  Corpus  Juris  were  cited,  to 
which  the  significance  of  rules  of  conflict  was  given;  but  none  of 
them  assume  to  regulate  questions  of  international  law  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  terra. 

II.  The  situation  created  by  the  Roman  law  was  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  jus  civile  applied  only  to  Roman  citizens.  There  was  also 
a  law  of  condition  or  personality  —  if  we  may  borrow  an  expres- 
sion which  came  in  historically  later.  The  peregrine  did  not 
enjoy  equal  rights  with  the  civis  in  matters  of  private  law  unless 
by  special  treaty  with  other  nations,  or  unless  the  connubium  and 
commercium  were  extended  to  him. 

2.  The  jus  gentium  was  very  important  in  determining  the  relation 
between  the  Roman  citizens  and  the  peregrines,  although  nothing 
certain  can  be  said  in  detail. 

3.  As  to  transactions  made  between  peregrines  inter  se,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Roman  courts  applied  the  law  of  the  country  to  which 
they  belonged ;  how  far  this  occurred  cannot  be  stated,  but  it 
probably   extended   only   to   the  law  of   the    family  and    of 


4.   The  will  of  the  parties  was  doubtless  given  a  certain  importance. 

III.  A  scientific  theory  of  International  Private  Law  was  never 
constructed  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  Roman  law, 
for  the  reason  that  under  Caracalla  (212-217  a.d.)  Roman  citizen- 
ship was  extended  to  all  residents  of  the  Roman  Empire.  This 
carried  with  it  the  acceptance  of  the  Roman  law,  and  henceforth 
there  was  no  real  necessity  for  the  regulation  of  conflicts  of  law. 
As  appeared  later,  however,  local  differences  in  the  law  within  the 
Roman  state  itself  had  not  been  eradicated  by  this  event. 

IV.  To  sum  up,  the  science  was  not  of  Roman  origin,  although 
the  idea  that  it  was,  obtained  for  a  long  time  among  jurists,  such 
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as  Joannes  Faber  (died  1340)  and  Bartolus  (died  1355  or  1357), 
and  was  continually  confirmed  by  references  made  to  Roman 
sources.  As  Laind  figuratively  remarks,  jurists  for  centuries  took 
their  domicile  in  Roman  law  in  order  to  solve  the  questions  of  the 
collisio  statutorum. 

NOTES 

1.  Th.  Kipp,  in  his  ''  QuelUnkunde  des  romischen  Rechts^  {i^to/^^  says  cor- 
rectly, p.  127,  that  the  question  as  to  which  national  law  was  applicable  to  their 
transactions  must  have  arisen  in  the  trade  of  the  Romans  with  peregrines  and  be- 
tween peregrines  of  different  nationalities.  Kipp  then  adds :  ''  This  question  could 
have  been  solved  by  the  use  of  the  modern  concept  of  personality,  or  it  could  have 
been  solved  by  the  rule  of  territoriality.  In  this  way,  there  could  have  been 
established  rules  for  the  choice  of  the  system  of  law  to  be  applied.  This  the 
Romans  did  not  do,  but  instead  of  choosing  the  national  law  of  either  of  the 
parties,  they  applied  a  third  law,  the  jus  gentium?'* 

2.  Oppenheim,  ^  System  des  Volkerrechts  ^  (2d  ed.,  i866y  p.  293),  says  that  the 
dder  jurists  continually  called  to  their  aid  the  Roman  and  the  canon  law  ''  to 
whose  crutches  they  were  so  much  accustomed.^  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that 
Oppenheim  traces  the  continuous  accumulation  of  controversies,  and  the  endless 
contests  among  theorists  over  maxims  *<  which  frequently  led  all  to  the  same  goal 
and  which  hardly  troubled  the  mind  of  the  practitioner,  the  legislator,  or  the 
judge." 

§  15.  The  jus  gentium  of  the  Romans. 

Voigt,  i,  pp.  64,  399 ;  "»  P-  184. 
Baron,  Peregrinenrecht  und  jus  gentium  (1892). 

J.  Gilson,   Vitude  du  droit  romain  comparl  aux  autres  droits  de  Pantiquiti 
(Paris,  1899). 

I.  Besides  the  jus  civile  (in  contradistinction  to  the  Jus  hono- 
rarium or  prcetorium)^  the  Romans  also  had  a  body  of  laws  known 
as  the  jus  gentium^  "  quod  apud  omnes  populos  peraque  custoditur** 
This  term  had  doubtless  an  international  legal  significance,  but 
when  we  speak  to-day  of  International  Public  Law  {droit  des  gens 
or  Volkerrccht)  we  mean  something  quite  different  in  form  and 
substance  from  the  Roman  jus  gentium, 

II.  The  conception  of  the  jus  gentium  became,  indeed,  a 
practical  matter  also  in  private  law.  In  order  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  expression,  the  following  should  be  kept  in  mind : 

I.   that  the  origin  of  Roman  private  law  was  contained  in  the  twelve 

tabula  ; 
3.   that  an  array  of  thoroughly  foreign  statutes  were  adopted  as  a 

result  of  the  gradual  extension  of  the  Roman  dominions ; 
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3.  that  the  praators  developed  the  private  law  of  Rome,  by  gradu- 
ally extending  their  jurisdiction  to  informal  transactions ; 

4.  that  these  amendments,  additions,  and  moderations  of  the  rigid 
civil  law  were  the  natural  consequence  of  the  consideration  paid 
to  foreign  rules  and  customs,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  comparative 
Study  of  law. 

The  JHS  gentium  thus  represents  a  complex  of  strange  views  of 
private  law  taken  from  the  jus  provinciale,  from  the  jui  of  the 
libera  civitates,  from  special  municipal  law,  or  from  the  customs  of 
foreign  peoples  such  as  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  The  details 
have  not  yet  been  elucidated  and  really  do  not  belong  here. 

Ill,  Just  as  International  Public  Law  in  later  times  grew  out 
of  what  was  originally  only  a  sacred  or  fetial  institution,  so,  in  the 
times  of  the  Romans,  peregrinary  rules  of  private  law  were  taken 
over  into  the  jus  civile.  The  latter  process  was  more  rapid,  and 
accomplished  its  purpose  sooner,  for  the  reason  that  the  Romans 
themselves  had  an  urgent  interest  in  bringing  transactions  with 
peregrines  to  recognition.  In  this  way,  the  early  creation  of  a 
prsetorship  for  foreign  law  is  explained.  It  was  precisely  the 
independent  function  of  the  frmtor  urbanus  and  peregrinus  that 
was  so  valuable  in  the  completion  of  the  Roman  law  as  a  universal 
system. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  the  Roman  designation 
of  jus  gentium  did  not  embrace  International  Private  Law ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  psychological  ground  for  the  merging  of  the_;«J 
gentium  into  the  jus  civile  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  international 
and  interprovincial  trade  of  the  Romans. 

Voigt  (ii,  pp.  657,  661)  does  not  agree  with  any  part  of  this 
interpretation,  although  he  recognizes  that  the  jus  civile  was  by 
degrees  forced  into  the  domain  of  the  jus  gentium,  and  that  the 
latter  finally  also  became  authoritative  inter  cives. 


NOTE 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  courts  was  regulated  in  the  year  51a  ad  urbe 
condita  (=  243  B.C.).  The  pratar  urbanus  determined  the  law  in  cases  between 
Roman  citizens  {"prator  qui  inter  ceues  jut  dicit""),  the  other  in  cases  between 
iion.citi2en3  inter  se  and  between  citizens  and  non-citizens ;  he  waa  the  "■  prator 
guiinter  peregrinos  Jus  dicii,"  or  "prirtor  qui  inter  civet  et  peregtituit  jus  d 
Compare  Mommsen,  Romisches  Staattrecht,  ii,  i,  pp.  17S  and  179. 
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§  16.  The  Recuperators. 

Sdl,  Du  Recuferatio  der  Romer  (1837),  pp.  74,  82, 117,  271-273. 

The  courts  of  the  Recuperators  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
practical  realization  of  the  respect  for  foreign  law,  developed  by 
the  JUS  gentium.  We  find  in  this  institution  a  kind  of  international 
trade  law  applied  by  courts  of  trade. 

I.  The  Recuperators  were  in  the  nature  of  governmental 
arbitrators,  resorted  to  for  the  recovery  of  things  (thus  recipere\ 
and  for  the  prosecution  and  satisfaction  of  private  claims  between 
the  Roman  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  foreign  kings,  peoples, 
and  states  with  which  treaties  had  been  made,  on  the  other. 

The  oldest  league  was  with  the  Latins.  It  was  established 
that  suits  on  contracts  between  Romans  and  Latins  should  be 
decided  by  the  court  of  that  people  wherein  the  contract  was  made. 
This  custom  was  afterwards  adopted  in  making  treaties  with  other 
peoples.  We  can  say  that  the  Recuperators  in  the  Roman  law 
formed  a  special  institution  for  questions  of  peregrinary  law,  i,e. 
for  questions  of  private  law  in  international  or  interstate  disputes, 
wherever  the  Romans  had  made  legal  protective  unions  with  other 


II.  The  appointment  of  the  Recuperators  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  msLgistrate  intrusted  generally  with  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
cases,  i^,  the  prcetor  peregrinus.  If  there  were  no  treaty,  merely 
the  fetial  jus  was  called  into  function.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  Recuperators  decided  also  public  matters. 

1.  For  transactions  of  an  international  character,  the  place  of  con- 
clusion was  considered  the  venue  — forum  loci  actus  ;  a  general 
international  rule  was  probably  formulated  later  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Latin  union. 

2.  As  almost  every  possible  form  of  legal  damage  can  be  thought  of 
as  arising  between  the  treaty  nations,  the  scope  of  jurisdiction 
of  the  Recuperators  was  doubtless  not  insignificant. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  the  Recuperators  were  selected  from  members 
of  the  participating  nations. 

4.  The  dispute  was  probably  decided  by  substantively  reconciling 
the  laws  of  two  peoples  in  one  and  the  same  case.  Equity 
played  a  very  important  r61e.  Reference  may  have  been 
made  in  the  treaty  of  amity  itself,  as  to  rules  of  law  to  be 
applicable. 
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III.    It  may  simply  be  said  that  the  Recuperators  remind  us  of 

the  practice  of  to-day  whereby  our  modem  judges  are  induced  to 
apply  foreign  law. 

NOTE 

Festus  says,  "  RecHptratio  est,  til  ail  Gallui  jEHus  (an  antiquarian  lexi- 
cographer of  Ihe  time  of  Cicero)  cum  inter  populum  it  regis  tuUiottesgue  et 
civitates  feregrmas  lex  cotfvenit,  guomodo  per  redperatores  reddantur  res  recipt^ 

renturque,  resque  privatas  inter  se  persequanlur ." 


I 


II.  The  Period  of  the  Leges  Barbarorum 
§  17.     Law  of  Personality  or  Race  Law. 

Savigny,  Gesckichte  des  rom.  Reckts  im  Mitielalier,  i,  p.  IIS- 
Brunner,  Deutsche  Rechtsgeschichle,  i,  p.  259. 

I.  The  leges  barbaranim  {i.e.  the  successive  systems  of  Germanic 
law  between  the  fifth  and  the  ninth  centuries)  contained  enactments 
in  the  form  of  statutes,  of  the  principle  of  personality.  The  separate 
races  claimed  the  right  of  being  treated  and  judged  according  to  the 
particular  law  of  their  birth,  both  as  to  private  and  penal  matters. 

These  laws  or  popular  rights  existed  in  connection  with  other 
provisions  of  the  International  Private  and  Penal  Law  of  the 
Germanic  period.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Bishop  Agobard 
of  Lyons,  in  a  letter  to  Ludwig  the  Pious,  says  :  — 

"  It  often  occurs  that  five  men  walking  or  silting  tt^ether  are  each 
of  them  living  under  a.  different  law." 

II.  The  system  of  race  law  is  principally  to  be  accounted  for 
politically,  through  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  strong  and  unified  government  was 
lacking,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 
The  Germanic  love  of  freedom  needed  no  awakening.  The 
emphasis  given  to  race  was  easily  carried  over  by  the  intercourse  of 
the  conquerors  with  the  conquered  Romans.  The  new  Germanic 
states  were  held  together  by  the  common  rule  of  certain  German 
chiefs,  but  in  other  respects  the  various  races  (or  nations)  were 
independent  of  each  other. 

A  separately  developed  International  Private  Law  could  have 
been  of  practical  assistance  among  the  different  tribes,  but  it  did 
not  exist.     However,  there  were  certain  legislative  attempts  made 
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by  the  German  kings  to  issue  rules  for  the  Roman  mhabitants  of 
their  domains,  applicable  in  disputes  among  themselves.  These 
are  the  so-called  leges  RamatuB^  more  especially :  — 

I.  the  lex  Romana  Visigpthorutn  (promulgated  in  506  by  King 
Alaric  11,  for  the  Romans  of  West  Gothic  Empire ;  afterward 
termed  Breviarium  Alaricianutn) ; 

3.  the  lex  Romana  Burgundiorum  (issued  by  Gundobada  toward 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century). 

The  attempt  was  made  in  these  precedents  to  estabUsh  a  certain 
system  of  International  Private  and  Penal  Law,  although  in  their 
nature  no  answer  is  given  to  the  question  as  to  what  objective  law  is 
to  be  applied  when  members  of  different  peoples  come  into  legal 
relationships  with  each  other. 

NOTES 

1 .  The  statement  of  Agobardus  was  as  follows :  — 

^  Tanta  diver sitas  legum^  quanta  non  solum  in  singulis  regianibus  aut  cruUati" 
hiSy  sed  eiiam  in  multis  ibnUbus  habetur.  Nam  plerumque  contingii^  ut  simul 
eant  aui  udeant  quinque  hominesj  et  nullus  eorum  communem  legem  cum  altero 
kabeai'"  (Bninner,  Deutsche  Rechtsgeschichtej  i,  p.  259,  note). 

2.  The  law  de  originis^  in  the  sense  of  a  law  of  descent  (or  birth),  is  dearly 
expressed  in  the  lex  Ribuariaj  xxxi,  §  3  (ed.  Sohm,  p.  61),  in  the  following 
words:  — 

^  Hoc  constituemus  ut  infra  pagp  Ribuario  tam  Franci  BurgundioniSy  Ala- 
wmnni  sen  de  quacunque  natione  contnoratus  fuerity  injudicio  interpelUttus,  sicut 
lex  loci  amtenit,  uhi  natus^fuity  sic  respondeat, '^  And  §  4, ''  Quod  si  damnatus 
fuerity  secundum  legem  propriam^  non  secundum  Ribuariam  damnum  susteneatJ*^ 

3.  The  Edictum  Theodorici  was  (soon  after  512)  made  applicable  to  Romans 
and  Ostrogoths. 

(  18.  The  Range  of  Race  Law. 

Laurent,  i,  Nos.  193,  198-200. 
Laiiie»  it  pp.  56,  60. 
Bnmncry  i,  pp.  261-268. 

I.  Race  law,  as  established  by  the  leges  barbarorunty  embodied 
all  phases  of  life.  Wherever  the  population  was  mixed,  a  custom 
grew  up  for  the  parties  to  state  before  court,  the  law  under  which 
they  lived,  preliminary  to  closing  legal  transactions.  This  was 
called  the  "professio  juris** 

A  professio  juris  might  have  read  as  follows :  "  ego  ex  gente 
Romanorum  {Langobardunty  etc)  prof essus  sum,  ex  jure  Romano 
{Langobardico,  Gothico,  etc,)  vivere,** 
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These  declarations  no  doubt  served  to  bring  a  certain  amount  of 

clearness  into  legal  transactions.  As  a  rule  the  act  was  considered 
an  election  of  law.  But  it  was  necessary  that  the  act  be  done 
publicly.  The  private  citizen,  carrying  out  this  declaration  in  per- 
fection, was  obliged,  upon  a  solemn  occasion  such  as  his  coming  of 
age,  to  proclaim  for  the  future,  to  which  race  he  belonged,  and  this 
notification  was  registered.  But  we  can  hardly  make  any  definite 
assertion  on  this  point. 

II.  Race  law  had  the  following  results  :  — 

I,  in  private  relations,  the  origin  of  the  father  was  authoritative; 

the  wife  lived  under  the  law  of  her  husband ;  as  widow  she  again 

resumed  the  law  of  her  birth ; 
St,   in  contracts,  each  of  the  parties  was  liable  according  to  the  law 

of  his  birth,  naraely,  that  which  he  had  declared  to  be  such ; 

3,  the  law  of  inheritance  was  governed  by  the  tribal  law  of  the 
deceased ; 

4.  personality  served  also  in  torts ;  thus  in  determining  the  blood- 
wite  {iVehrgeid),  the  valuation  placed  upon  the  deceased  by  his 
own  tribe  was  the  criterion. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  range  of  race  law,  we  need 
only  keep  in  mind  the  general  influence  of  the  European  in  the 
Orient.  An  inhabitant  of  a  European  colony  {e.g.  of  the  Dutch  or 
French  Indies)  could  submit  himself  to  European  law. 

III,  The  great  error  committed  by  Laurent  consists  in  believing 
this  "personality"  of  the  leges  barbaromm  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  the  modern  principle  of  nationality.  The  latter  axiom  rests  upon 
the  proud  conception  of  a  homogeneous  state,  from  which  arises 
the  claim  for  the  application  of  the  national  law  in  certain  subjects. 
The  former  principle,  however,  rested  upon  the  view  that  the  race 
stood  independent,  notwithstanding  the  dissolution  of  the  state, 
and  demanded  that  race  law  be  unconditionally  authoritative  in 
almost  all  directions.  The  French  jurist  Lain^  corrected  this  error 
of  Laurent,  although  German  jurists  continually  refer  to  the 
modern  law  of  nationality  as  a  development  from  the  Germanic 
system  of  personality. 

To  trace  the  principle  of  nationality  historically  to  the  leges 
barbaromm  is  not  merely  superficial  and  incorrect,  but  also  imprac- 
tical and  misleading.  Authors  in  England  and  America,  countries 
which  do  not  support  the  principle,  cite  the  historical  crudity  of  the 
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situation  from  which  the  principle  of  nationality  is  supposed  to  have 

arisen,  as  an  argument  in  opposition  to  its  acceptance  under  modem 

conditions. 

NOTE 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  Laurent  proposed  the  use  of  Xh^  prof essio  juris  in  mod- 
cm  hfe  in  his  ^Avantprqjet  de  rhnsion  du  code  cruil'*'*  (Art.  15),  prepared  for  the 
Belgian  goTemment. 

III.  The  Feudal  Period 

§  19.  Rise  of  the  Feudal  System  and  the  Effect  of  Territori- 
ality. 

Stobbe,  DetUsckis  Privahrecht^  ii,  pp.  361-445. 

Roth,  Feudalitat  und  UnUrianenverband  (1863). 

Brodier,  ^Lts  Origints  de  la  FiodaliUy''  in  Revue  d.  dr.  /.,  zziii,  pp.  541-559. 

I.  The  Prankish  kings  demanded  an  oath  of  allegiance  from 
their  tenants.  As  the  ownership  of  land  had  an  extraordinary  sig- 
nificance in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  landlords  and  the  great  munici- 
palities imitated  this  practice  and  demanded  it  from  tenants  in  their 
neighborhoods. 

The  relationship  of  service  in  public  law  and  the  obligation  of 
military  service  which  preceded  it  was  later  (perhaps  beginning 
with  the  tenth  century)  applied  to  private  law.  Thus  it  was  con- 
cluded that  all  persons  and  things  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
certain  territory  were  subject  to  its  law  exclusively.  In  other 
words,  territorial  prerogative  held  its  citizens  within  a  unity,  so 
long  as  they  lived  within  the  particular  local  domain.  The  basis 
was  no  k>nger  that  of  race  origin.  Out  of  this  ps^xhological  con- 
cepticm  gradually  arose  the  so-called  principle  of  territoriality.  Of 
course,  the  nature  of  this  process  varied  as  it  developed  itself  re- 
spectively in  France,  Germany,  and  England.  It  was  hastened  in 
France  through  a  kind  of  codification  of  the  different  provincial 


IL  The  feudal  theory  was  summed  up  in  the  phrase :  — 

"*  emnes    amsueittdimes    sunt    reales "    (**  Tc^tei    ccutumet  ipni 

Under  the  feudal  system,  the  idea  arose  tha.t,  v>  a  c^irtain  ex- 
tent man  belonged  to  the  land  upon  which  he  lived,  zzA  therefc/re 
kwas  said:  — 

'^  hcma  pcrsimmm  m^m  iequunier  ud periiC^fULi  iptai  ad  u  irakuni. 
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NOTES 

The  feudal  system  was  sharply  dettoed  in  the  ponderous  law  books  of  die 
old  Saxons  and  Suabians.    Compare :  — 

1.  Sachsenspiegel  (1215-1235) ;  — 

(fl)  Book  I,  Art.  30 :  '■•Jelkh  inkomen  man  entfit  erbe  btHMttt  dime  lande 
ttii  Sachsen  ndch  des  laudes  rlckte  und  nicht  ndch  des  mannes  riehte,  he 
si  Beier,  Swab  oder  Franke.'' 

{b)  Book  3,  Art-  33,  §  2  ;  '■'■JtcUck  man  miiz  ouch  antwurlen  nor  ms  kunge^ 
in  alien  staten,  ndh  sinu  rechte,  und  nicht  n4h  des  clegerti  rechu.'" 

2.  Schwabcn Spiegel  (1273-1276),  part  I,  c.  xxxiir — 

*^Eitt  ieglich  man,  der  ug  einem  lande  in  das  andere  kumt,  und  sc/7  ■vor 
gerichte  rekt  rumen  umS  tin  gut,  das  in  dem  lande  lit,  der  « 
nemen  nach  des  landes  rekte  und  nicht  nach  sines  landes  rekte^ 


IV.    The  Italian  Doctrine 
Acceptance  of  the  Roman  Law. 


lutrekt  1 


Lain^,  i,  p.  93. 

I.  From  the  tenth  century  onward,  while  France  and  Ger- 
many were  developing  the  fief  as  the  natural  means  of  protection 
against  continual  rapine,  free  municipal  commonwealths  were 
being  founded  in  Italy.  By  the  twelfth  century  they  had  attained 
almost  complete  autonomy  and  issued  (partly  even  from  the  eleventh 
century  on)  municipal  laws  called  stahtta.  These  small  but  indus- 
trious communities  conducted  a  large  trade  amongst  themselves, 
from  which  arose  conflicts  of  law,  viz.  the  historically  real  and 
properly  so-called  cases  of  statutory  collision. 

II.  As  the  Roman  law  was  again  being  extensively  cultivated 
in  Italy,  especially  in  Bologna,  it  was  natural  to  seek  in  it  a  solu- 
tion of  these  conflicts.     Three  questions  arose  :  — 

1.  Are  the  statutes  valid  as  compared  with  the  existing  leges  t 

2.  If  so,  what  is  the  scope  of  their  application  as  compared  with  the 
Roman  as  the  common  law? 

3.  How  is  a  conKict  to  be  solved  ? 

These  questions  arose  later  also  in  France  as  the  coutumes  were 
established. 

The  theoretical  treatment  of  the  questions  as  formulated  was 
by  a  reference  to  the  following  extract  from  the  Corpus  Juris,  viz. :  — 
Lex  I,  C.  de  summa  trinilale  et  fide  calholica  et  ut  nemo  de  ea 
pubUce  contendere  audeat  I,  J  :  — 

"  cunctos  populos  quos  clementitE  nostra  regit  imperium  in 
biH  vohimus  religione  versari  quant  divinum  Petrum  apaslo- 
lutn  tradidisse  Romanis." 
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The  remark  of  the  Gloss  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Quodsi  Bononiensis  conveniatur  MuHna  non  debet  judicari 
secundum  statuia  MuHna  quibus  non  subesty  cum  dicat:  *  quos 
nostra  dementia  regit  imperium^  Videtur  hie  textus  supponere 
quod  non  omnes  pcpulos  regit  imperator^  quod  an  sit  verum  vide  hie 
pukhre per  Joannem  Fabri  in  suo  breviario.^^ 

The  efiFect  of  this  is  that  the  Corpus  juris  was  interpreted  as 
applying  only  to  the  parts  of  the  empire  where  the  Christian  reli- 
gion had  been  accepted.  One  wonders  at  this  local  interpretation, 
but  the  phrase  which  was  considered  decisive  was  "  cunctos  papules 
quos,**  The  scope  of  application  of  the  Roman  law  was  made 
dependent  upon  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  early  Italian  School  as 
represented  in  Bartolus  was  completely  influenced  by  the  Gloss. 

II.  As  succeeding  jurists  continued  to  discuss  questions  of  the 
local  application  of  the  laws  in  connection  with  the  lex  **  cunctos 
populos  quos^^  it  came  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  so-called  doctrine 
<tf  statutory  conflict  We  shall  see  how,  in  the  course  of  the  cen- 
turieSy  it  imderwent  many  transformations. 

NOTE 

The  reference  of  the  theory  of  conflict  to  the  lex  "  cunctos  populos  quos " 
cidted  the  greatest  astonishment  among  later  jurists.  Laurent  exclaims  (I,  No. 
314) :  ^  What  relation  is  there  between  an  incomprehensible  dogma  and  a  ques- 
tkm  of  jurisprudence,  and  what  connection  is  there  between  the  words  *•  cunctos 
fopmlos  *  and  the  statutes  ? "  Phillimore  says  (iv,  p.  19) :  ^  Who  would  have 
expected  such  a  treatise  in  a  Gloss  on  the  words  '  cunctos  populos  ^  in  a  chapter 
^de  smmtma  triniiate '  / '' 

§  21.  Bartolus  as  Leader  of  the  Earliest  School  of  Interna- 
tisnal  Private  Law. 

Sarij^T.  Geschichie  des  romischen  Rechts  im  Mittelalter^  vi,  pp.  137,  510. 
Bctbmann-Hollw^,  Der  Civiiprozess  des  gemeinen  Rechts  in  geschichtlicher 

Entwicklung^  vi,  pp.  i,  242-247. 
Arcknio  giuridicOy  xxi,  pp.  537-548. 

C  Bemabeif  Bartolo  da  Sassoferrato  e  la  sciema  delle  leggi  (1881). 
OrUndo.  La  legislazione  statutaria  e  i  giureconsulti  italiani  del  secoloy  xiv  (1884). 
MoQtijn.  Aantukening  op  cU  leer  van  het  internaiioncuU  prrvaatrecht  bij  Bartolus 

(Utrecht,  1887). 
^^maatu  Journal  de  dr.  /'.,  vii,  p.  423. 

Un^  it  p.  131 ;  >i»  P-  356. 

Bartolus  (1314-13SS  or  1357)  was  not  the  first  author  who  dis- 
oissed  the  conflict  of  laws,  but  in  his  work,  ''  In  printatn  codicis 
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partem  commentaria"  he  attacked  these  difficult  problems  with 
unprecedented  spirit.  His  influence  (in  connection  with  that  of 
Baldus)was  enormous  throughout  the  whole  field  of  jurisprudence. 
Bartolus  interested  himself  in  two  rather  incorrectly  stated 
questions  which  he  uses  as  a  basis.  His  treatise,  in  great  measure, 
keeps  them  separated,  viz. :  — 

(a)  prima,  utrum  slalutum  porrigalur  extra  ierritorium  ad  non 
iubditas  ? 

(i)  secundo,  utrum  effectum  statuti  porrigatur  extra  ierritorium 
statu entium  t 

The  principles  established  by  Bartolus  in  answer  to  the  first 
question  {a)  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  — 

I.  Upon  questions  concerning  the  capacity  to  have  rights  and 
the  capacity  to  act,  reference  need  not  be  made  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  obligations  were  entered  into  (No.  32 ;  see  also 
Baldus,  Nos.  61  and  Tj). 

II.  In  contracts,  Bartolus  (No.  16)  makes  the  lex  loci  contractus 
authoritative  when  this  effect  can  be  drawn  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  contract.  This  may  be  designated  as  the  origin  of  the  theory 
which  still  controls  in  France,  England,  and  America. 

Bartolus  follows  this  principle  in  regard  to:  — 

1.  marriage  settlements.  The  residence  of  the  husband  is  authori- 
tative (No.  17,  '•fal/itin  dote"); 

2.  the  effect  of  delay  and  negligence.  This  leads  to  the  application 
of  the  lex  fori  {locus  ubi  petitur).  Why?  Because  that  is  the 
place  where  contractual  negligence  or  delay  occurs.  But  we 
shall  see  that  the  place  where  an  act  occurs  cannot  be  regarded 
as  authoritative  as  to  the  choice  of  law  in  contractual  relation^ 
though  it  be  so  in  torts, 

III.  The  /orms  of  legal  transactions  must  follow  the  statute 
(law)  of  the  place  where  they  occur.  This  maxim  of  Bartolus, 
though  unsound  when  stated  so  broadly,  acquired  an  extraordinary 
importance,  which,  in  fact,  it  has  not  lost  to  this  day. 

IV.  Bartolus  makes  the  lex-fort  control  in  respect  of  the  limita- 
tion of  actions,  but  if  a  particular  place  where  the  obligation  is 
to  be  performed  is  mentioned,  the  law  of  that  place  must  govern 
(No.  29). 

The  doctrine  of  England  and  America  considers  the  first  part 
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of  this  rule  as  an  article  of  faith,  —  and  that,  too,  notwithstanding 
the  best  arguments  to  the  contrary. 

V.   Upon  conflicts  in  succession,  Bartolus  maintains  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

1.  In  case  of  intestacy,  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is 
situated  must  control  (Bartolus,  No.  42  ;  see  also  Baldus,  No.  85). 
We  shall  see  how  this  rule  became  altered  through  the  doctrine 
of  "  statuta  favorabiUa  "  and  "  siatuta  odiosa,*^ 

2.  The  local  law  was  not  regarded  applicable  to  foreigners  so  for  as 
concerns  the  substantive  extent  of  the  power  to  dispose  by 
will:  — 

**  quia  statuta  non  possunt  legitimare  personam  nonsubditam 
nee  circa  ipsam  personam  aiiguid  disponere  "  (No.  20 ;  compare 
also  Baldus,  No.  58). 

3.  The  lex  loci  sufficed  for  the  form  of  executing  the  will  (Nos.  22 
and  36).  The  reason  given  in  No.  41  is  characteristic :  "  non 
enim  per  hoc  alteri  civitati  prcejudicatur,** 


It  is  interesting  to  note  how  clearly  Bartolus  distinguishes  the 
^  solemnitas  actus  ^^  from  the  substance  of  the  transaction  (Nos. 
a6,  32,  37*  and  41). 

VI.  In  the  law  of  property,  the  "statutum  loci  ubi  res  est^* 
controls  (No.  27). 

VII.  The  distinction  between  substantive  private  law  and  pro- 
cedure was  expressed  (in  accord  with  Joannes  Faber,  Albericus  de 
Rosate  and  Petrus  a  Bella  Pertica)  in  the  following  form,  "  litis 
9rdinatiOt  et  litis  decision 

Upon  the  second  question  {b\  Bartolus  advances  arguments  that 
are  in  many  cases  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his  deductions  upon 
the  first. 

I.  He  says  that  a  statute  denying  a  person  the  competency  to 
act  will  bind  that  person  also  extra-territorially,  if  the  state  has 
ordained  it  for  his  benefit^  i.e.  ^^  statutum  favorabiUy  To  this  class 
belongs,  for  example,  the  theory  of  the  prodigtis  in  the  law  of 
minors.  The  antithesis  is  a  statutum  or  privilegium  odiosum.  To 
tiiis  class  belongs,  for  example,  the  statute  that  a  daughter  shall 
not  succeed.  Such  a  statute  will  not  apply  to  property  situated 
beyond  the  territory. 

II.  As  has  been  said,  Bartolus  upheld  the  proposition  that  the 
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law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  situated  shall  decide  rights 

In  solving  a  question  of  succession,  where  the  deceased  left 
property  in  England,  though  having  died  in  Italy,  Bartolus  apphed 
his  doctrine  of  " statutum  favorabile  et  odiosum."     He  says :  — 

"  Vfrda  s/atuti  seu  consuetudinis  sunt  diligenter  intuenda  ;  aut 
enim  disponunt  tirca  rem,  aut  circa  personam" 

He  then  continues  by  saying  that  it  depends  whether  the 
statute  provides  :^ — 

1,    "  bona  decedentium  ut  ventant  in  primogenitum" 
In  this  case  the  English  statute  would  apply  both  to  English- 
men and  non- English  men,  as  it  attaches  itself  to  tlie  thing ;  it  is  a 
statute  real  i^^jus  afficit  res  ipsas"). 
a.   " primogenitus  succedat" 
In  this  case  a  distinction  must  be  made :  — 

(a)  if  the  deceased  were  not  an  Englishman,  though  having  prop- 
erty in  England,  then  this  statute  would  not  be  applicable  to 
the  inheritance ;  — 
"  quia  dispositio  circa  personas  non  fiorrigitur  ad/orenses  ;  " 

{t)  if  the  deceased  were  an  Englishman,  the  first-bom  would  be 
entitled  to  ail  property  situated  in  England  ;  as  to  the  property 
situated  elsewhere,  only  to  the  usual  successory  proportion 
according  to  the  jus  commune. 

Unfortunately,  these  remarks  thrown  out  by  Bartolus  were 
received  with  approbation ;  in  part,  too,  they  were  subjected  to 
strong  opposition.  It  would  have  been  better  had  they  led  to  the 
further  development  of  doctrinary  detail.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  not  true  that  Bartolus  divided  the  statutes  into  two  great  classes, 
viz. :  — 

1.  statuta  personalia; 

2.  Statuta  realia. 

Some  celebrated  modem  jurists  believe  that  therein  lies  the  pith 
of  the  "  Bartoline  rule."  I  believe  this  a  great  error.  The  question 
is  purely  academic,  however,  and  will  not  be  discussed  here. 

In  generalizing,  we  may  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  earliest 
Italian  School  as  typified  in  Bartolus  constituted  an  able  beginning 
in  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  collisio  statutontin. 
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NOTES 

1.  The  dause  in  Bartohis,  Na  42,  Is  as  follows :  — 

"  Miki  v$d€tur  quad  verba  staiuti  seu  amsuetudmis  sunt  dtUgentir  iniuenda, 
Aut  enim  dispanunt  circa  rem^  ut  per  hac  verba :  bona  decedenttum  veniant  in 
frimogenitum,  Et  tunc  de  omnibus  bonis  judicabo  secundum  consuetudinem  et 
statutum^  uln  res  sunt  situata :  quia  jus  afficit  res  ipsas,  sive  possideaniur  a  civey 
sive  ab  adve$ia :  ut 

I.  6.  f.y.  de  muneribus  et  honoribus  50.  4.  et 
/.  3.  C  de  adificiis  privatis  8.  10. 

^Aut  verba  statuti  seu  consuttudinis  disponunt  circa  personam,  ut  per  haec 
verba :  primogenitus  succedai ;  et  tunc  aut  tile  talis  decedens  non  erat  de  Anglia, 
licet  ibi  kabaret  possessiones :  et  tunc  tale  statutem  ad  eum  et  ejus  Jllios  non  porri- 
gitur:  quia  dispositio  circa  personcu  non  porrigitur  ad  forenses;  ut  dictum  est 
supra  in  tertia  quastione  in  Jlne,  Aut  talis  decedens  erat  Anglicus  et  tunc  ftlius 
primogenitus  succederet  in  bonis,  quce  sunt  in  Anglia,  et  in  aliis  succederet  de  jure 
communi:  secundum  quod  dicunt  dicti  doctores ;  quia,  sive  dicatur  hoc  esse  sta^ 
tutum  privatiimm  deJUiis  sequentibus,  quia  est  odiosum  non  porrigitur  ad  bona 
alibi  posita:  ut  supra  probatum  est  in  sexta  qucesiione.  Sive  dicas  statutum  esse 
permissivum  toUendo  obstaculum,  ne  sequentes  Jllii  tmpediant  primogenitos :  et 
idem,  ut  supra  dictum  est.  Ad  hoc  ut  inspiciatur,  utrum  dispositio  sit  in  rem  vel 
personam  facit : 

/.  81.  /./.  de  contrahenda  emt.  18.  i.^' 

2.  Story,  §  14,  calls  the  discussions  of  Bartolus,  ''a  memorable  example 
of  those  niceties  ^  of  which  (according  to  Story)  there  are  so  many  to  be  found 
among  Continental  jurists.  At  the  close  of  §  14,  Story  adds  that  the  distinction 
made  by  Bartolus  was  properly  criticised  by  other  civilists.  More  to  the  point  is 
Phillimore  (iv,  p.  19),  who  expresses  himself  as  follows :  — 

^This  is  the  fountain  of  private  international  jurisprudence.  Without  a 
careful  study  of  this  commentary,  nobody  can  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  the  principles  of  private  international  law.^*  Cf.  Phillimore 
forther,  pp.  248,  249,  and  254-257. 

3.  For  a  further  valuation  of  the  theories  of  Bartolus,  compare  Hrabar, 
"  Vipoqui  de  Bartole  dans  Vhistoire  dii  droit  internationcU^'^  in  Revue  ghUral  de 
dr.  i.  public,  vii,  pp.  732-749. 

4.  Among  the  immediate  predecessors  and  contemporaries  of  Bartolus  the 
fiDDowing  jurists  may  be  cited :  — 

Dinus  (not  the  one  mentioned  in  Savigny^s  history,  iv,  p.  447).  He  was 
professor  at  Bologna  (died  about  1298). 

Jacobus  de  Arena.     He  died  about  1296  (Savigny,  v,  pp.  399  and  401). 

Oldradus.     Bartolus  calls  him  his  teacher  (Savigny,  vi,  p.  55). 

Gulielmus  Durantis.  This  jurist,  bom  1237,  at  Puimisson,  near  Beziers, 
Languedoc,  studied  at  Bologna —  he  might  have  studied  with  Accursius  (f  about 
1260)  and  Odofredus  (t  1265).  He  edited  the  ^^  Speculum  judicialcj^'*  a  great 
compilation,  of  which  it  has  been  said :  '^  that  as  the  ocean  receives  the  waters  of 
the  nvers,  so  did  its  author  absorb  the  knowledge  contained  in  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  earlier  treatises  and  enriched  it  with  the  experience  of  his  own  active 
fife  as  teacher  of  law,  judge,  and  statesman.^  On  account  of  this  work,  the  author 
w^MoSiied**  speculator^  ^ht^itd  1296. 
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jKtracts  of  the  Speculator  are  in  p)omt ;  — 

"  De  mslramtHtorum  tdiiionc,"  No&.  1$  and  i6  (for 


"  De  sentenlia  et  de  his  qua  ipsam  seq/tunlur," 


The  following  thre 

lib.  a,  pari,  ii,  §  i: 
wills). 

lib.  3,  part,  iii,  §  5 
(conlracts). 

lib.  2,  part,  i,  Nos.  5-1 1  :  "  De  constilutionibas." 

Jacobus  Buttrigarius.     A  teacher  of  Bartolus ;  born  1274 ;  died  1348. 

Gulielmus  de  Cuneo  (Cuneaux).  A  contemporaiy  of  Cinus  (Savigny,  vi, 
p-  34)- 

Joannes  Andrei.  Died  1348.  Compare  Savigny,  vi,  pp.  9S-125.  He  wrote, 
among  other  things,  additions  lo  the  "  Speculum."  See  Schulte,  "  />«  Gtichichte 
der  QuelltH,"  i,  p.  20 ;  ii,  pp.  205-229.  His  contemporaries  called  him  '■•fotis  ei 
tuba  juris"  (Schulte,  ii,  p.  no). 

Petrus  a  Bella  Pertlca.  Died  1308.  A  pupil  of  Jacobus  a  Ravenna,  and 
author  of  "  Ripetitiones  in  aliquot  divi  Jusliniam  imperatoris  leges." 

Cinus  (not  Cynus:  Savigny,  vi,  p.  73),  Born  at  Pistoja,  1270;  died  1336. 
Bartolus  was  his  pupil  (Savigny,  vi,  p.  142).  Compare  L.  Chlapelli,  "^ita  e  ^ere 
giuridicke  di  Cino  da  Pistoja  con  malli  docittncnti  inediti"  (1881). 

Albericus  de  Rosate  or  de  Rosciate  Bergomensis  (+  1354)-  A  lawyer  who, 
among  other  things,  wrote  a  commentary  to  the  codex  and  an  opus  siatutorum. 
This  tract,  if  I  judge  correctly,  is  the  first  to  free  itself  froni  the  lex  i,  C.desumma 
trinitate.  There  are  four  main  categories  specially  treated  by  Rosate :  I.  Testa- 
mentary Questions;  II.  Contracts;  III.  Succession;  IV.  Criminal  Law.  They 
are  published  in  the  work  "  Tractatus  illustrium  .  .  .  de  stal.  et  consuet.  et 
priv.jtomus  secuudus,"  (Venice,  1584).  The  treatise  has  the  title  "  Alberici  a 
Rosate.    J.  C.  clariss.  comment,  de  statuSis  libri  iv"    See  t.  ii,  pp.  2-85. 

Joannes  Faber  (t  about  1340).  He  ("  ego  dicSus  fui  Faber,  nan  ferrarius 
quia  libenler  operor  el  facio  operari^  as  he  himself  explains)  was  a  doctor  of  laws 
in  Montpellier  and  afterward  a  lawyer  in  Angoulf  me. 

Upon  Faber,  confer ;  — 

Savigny,  "  Geschichte  des  rom.  Rechts  in  Millelalter,"  vi,  pp.  40-45. 
Laind,  "Introduction  au  dr.  int.  Privii'  i,  pp.  128-130. 

5.  I  have  recently  discussed  at  length  the  doctrines  of  Bartolus  and  Baldus 
in  Zeitschrift  fur  internal.  Privat-  und  Strafrecht.,  iv,  pp.  258, 340,  346.  I  have 
also  published  {id.,  iic,  p.  24)  extracts  ftxim  the  "  Speculum  "  of  Duraolis,  from  the 
"  Brevarium  "  of  Joannes  Faber,  and  from  the  work  of  Albericus  de  Rosate.  The 
articles  have  also  appeared  separately. 

6.  The  formalism  for  which  Bartolus  has  been  reproached  so  prodigally  is 
largely  explained  by  his  desire  to  fecilitate  newer  views  througli  reasoning  suit- 
able lo  the  spirit  of  the  dme.  Compare  W.  Engelmann,  "  Die  Schuldlehre  dtr 
Postglossatoren  und ihre  Fortentwickiung"  (1895). 

§  22.  Successois  of  Bartolus. 
Lain^,  i.  p.  164. 

The  most  prominent  among  the  successors  of  Bartolus  were 
Baldiis  and  Salicet.  These  two  Italian  jurists  also  based  their 
doctrinary  discussions  upon  the  law  "  cunctos popnlos  quos." 

I.  Baldus  (1327-1400)  belonged  to  the  school  of  Bartolus. 
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These  two  **frinctfes  juris''  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence 
upon  the  whole  field  of  jurisprudence,  ceasing  only  with  the  rising 
sun  of  the  Dutch  schooL 

1.  To  the  question  whether  a  minor  or  person  under  other  disabil- 
ity can  enter  into  valid  transactions  in  a  foreign  country,  Baldus 
ako  answers  in  the  negative. 

2.  Conflicts  in  matters  of  succession  are  discussed  interestingly  in 
Nos.  85  and  86,  wherein  Baldus  considers  the  case  of  a  baron 
having  castles  in  France  and  in  Lombardy.  He  says  that  if  a 
wiU  were  made  according  to  ihtjus  commune,  all  objects  would 
£dl  to  the  primogenitus.  In  case  of  intestacy,  however,  the  first- 
bom  would  have  to  divide  with  the  other  next  of  kin,  in  France. 

3.  Baldus  makes  a  small  beginning  for  the  theory  of  a  statutum 

mixtum  (Nos.  59  and  91). 

II.   As  to  Salicet  (1363-1412):  — 

1.  He  supports  the  opinion  of  Bartolus  that  the  substantive  law 
applicable  to  contracts  is  that  of  the  place  where  they  are  made. 

2.  The  rights  of  a  surviving  husband  to  the  estate  of  the  wife  are 
referred  to  the  law  of  the  last  matrimonial  domicile. 

3.  In  matters  of  succession,  Salicet  makes  the  law  of  the  deceased's 
domicile  authoritative  for  all  the  property.  This  he  applies  to 
the  case  of  a  citizen  of  Lucca  owning  certain  property  in  Eng- 
land and  dying  while  sojourning  there. 

NOTES 

Among  other  successors  of  Bartolus,  the  following  are  of  importance :  — 

1.  In  Italy:  — 

1.  Paul  de  Castre  (Paulus  de  Castro),     t  I44i*     ConsiUa, 

2.  Alexander  (Alexander  Tartagnus  or  de  Tartagnis)  1423-1477.  This 
jurist  left  a  number  of  legal  opinions  in  which  the  theory  of  Bartolus  is  taken  as 
the  basis.  He  wrote  three  volumes  called  ''  Cansilia  ^'  (1595)^  annotated  by  Moli- 
unis.     Comp.  Molinseus,   ^ Opera  omnia^^   (1681),  iii,  pp.  879-1018,  ^ notae 

3.  Rochus  Curtius.    f  1495. 
II.  Ix  France  :  — 

1.  Henri  Bohic.  1310-1390.  Argentraeus  calls  his  compatriot  "  Boich." 
Also  mentioned  by  Molinaeus,  "  Tractatus  commerciorum  et  usurarum^  (i577)> 

p.  8. 

2.  Gui  Papc.  t  1487.  Compare  W.  Schaffner,  "  Gesch,  dtr  Rechtsverfas- 
ntni^  Frankreichs^^  iii,  p.  162.     Mentioned  in  Argentraeus,  No.  41. 

3.  Papon.  1 505- 1 590.  Compare  LoysePs  ^Institutes  couiumih'esj'*  by 
Dupin  and  Laboulaye,  i,  p.  cxii. 

4.  Masuer.    f  ^449*    "  Practica  forensis,'*'* 
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5.  Chassanaus  (Dartholomieus  a  ChassenEEO,  1480-1541).  He  wrote 
"  Consueliidines  ditcalas  Burguiiiiia"  (Paris,  1552,  and  Geneva,  1647)-  Cf.  H. 
Pignot,  "  B.  de  Chasseneux^  preuuer  comtitentaleur  de  la  Coutume  de  Bourgogne 
ti  prisitUnt  du  ParUment  de  Provence,  sit  vie  et  ses  auvres  "  (Paris,  1880). 

6.  Tiraqueau  (Andreas  Tiraquellus).  1480-1558.  "■  De  Ugibus  connubiaUbus 
ttjure  mariti"  (Paris,  1846).  See  also  "  Opera  otnnia^''  (I574)f  i-v  (compare 
l^nd,  i,  p.  151). 

V.    The  French  Doctrine  of  the  Sixteenth  Centort  1 

§  23.  Xiansplonting  the  Doctriae  to  France.  ^H 

Lain^,  i.  p.  269. 

The  feudal  practice  of  applying  the  law  of  the  territory  to  all 
transactions  occurring  within  it  (coutumes  rielles)  doubtless  existed 
in  France  between  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  centuries;  but  the 
mollifying  influence  of  the  Italian  doctrines  made  itself  felt  at  least 
from  that  time  on. 

I.  The  rules  of  Bartolus  underwent  various  changes  in  the 
course  of  the  centuries.  They  must  be  known  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  doctrines  of  the  later  jurists.  The  following  maxim  was 
established :  — 

"  statutum  territorium  non  egregitur"  or 

"  statu  turn  terrilortum  non  porri^tur  ad  forenses"  or 

" statutum  territorium  se  non  extendit extra  ierritorium  statuentis" 

"  efficacia  statuti  ad  territorium  statuentis  restricta  est." 

II.  The  effect  of  the  rule  is  that  the  legislator  has  power  to 
enact  laws  having  force  only  within  his  own  territory.  But  even 
this  proposition  was  variously  interpreted. 

I.  If  we  msh  to  express  the  thought  that  the  law  applicable  lo 
landed  property  is  the  law  of  the  territory  wherein  it  is  situ- 
ated, we  say,  "  statutum  non  porrigiiur  extra  territorium," 
meaning  that  the  native  laws  do  not  apply  lo  property  elsewhere 
situated. 

From  the  point  of  view,  however,  of  the  owner  of  property, 
dealing  with  it  abroad,  it  was  said,  "  statjihtm  de  re  porrigitur 
extra  territorium."  i.e,  local  laws  regarding  property  situated 
within  the  territory  will  be  recognized  also  abroad. 

J.  As  to  the  form  of  wills,  the  majority  of  jurists  lay  it  down 
that  the  law  of  the  place  of  execution  shall  govern  and  be 
recognized  everywhere.     It  is  expressed  as  follows,  "statutum 
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I  A   SUMMARY  SKETCH   OF  THE   HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  PRIVATE  LAW 

Introductory  RemaikB 

I.  A  proper  introduction  to  the  study  of  International  Private 
Law  requires  a  knowledge  of  its  sources.  Its  modem  develop- 
ment can  be  understood  best  in  the  light  of  history. 

I.  The  Roman  law  does  not  yield  much  of  value,  but  it  requires 
some  consideration,  because  the  jurists  of  the  Middle  Ages 
attempted  to  base  their  deductions  upon  Roman  authorities. 
Even  Savigny  refers  his  theory  of  the  local  application  of  the 
laws  to  this  source  —  I  have  in  mind  his  discussion  of  the  law 
of  the  place  of  performance  in  the  law  of  contracts. 

3.  The  real  origin  of  International  Private  I-aw  must  be  referred 
to  the  early  Middle  Ages  among  Germanic  peoples.  It  was 
first  acknowledged  as  a  science  in  later  mediaeval  Italy  by 
jurists  of  various  nationalities,  especially  Italian  and  French. 

II.  We  cannot  analyze  here  each  separate  process  of  the  entire 
historical  development.  To  set  forth  the  history  of  International 
Private  Law  in  all  its  branches  and  phases  is  an  interesting  and 
remunerative  work  of  its  own.  I  will  simply  attempt  to  outline 
briefly  the  principal  epochs,  renouncing  all  detail. 

III.  The  following  authorities  may  be  conferred :  — 

1.  Iaia6,  Itttrodiuiion  au  droit  international  privi,  concernant  uite  itude  kis- 
tarique  et  critique  de  la  Shiorie  dei  statutes  et  des  rapports  di  cette  thiorie 
avee  U  code  civil,  i  (i888);  ii  (1891).  This  work  is  based  upon  a  very 
minute  examination  of  the  detail. 

X  Cuellani,  //  dirilto  internazioaale  privato  e  i  suoi  recenti  progressi  (1895),  1: 
"Sloria  del  dirilto  internazionak  privato" 

3.  A.  Weiss,  Traiti  tkiorique  et  pratiguede  droit  international privi  (1894},  Vi: 
"  Droit  de  I  'ilranger.'" 

4-  K.  Neumeyer,  Die  ^meinrechtliche  Entwickelung  des  internationaleit  Privat- 
und Strafrechts  bis  Dartolus{\^\').   This  work  treats  of  on«  historical  eptoch. 

IV.  The  study  of  the  early  works  upon  the  statutory  conflict 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  topic 


before  us,  Many  authors  base  their  theoretical  treatment  of  the 
international  problems  of  to-day  upon  nothing.  As  a  rule,  the  doc- 
trines of  these  jurists  are  of  like  character;  they  lack  the  solidity 
of  historical  foundation.  Their  solutions  are  like  airy  creations, 
and  must  be  given  up  at  the  first  practical  application.  JU 


I.    In  Ancient  Times  ■ 

§  13.  The  International  Conceptions  of  Ancient  Nations,  espe- 
cially the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Egger,  EXudes  kisteriques  sur  Us  trat'tis  publics  ckta  Its  Grecs  tl  ches  Us  Romains 

(Paris,  1886),  pp.  7  et  stq. 
P.  van  Wetter,  "  De  la  coHdilioH  dvilt  dts  llrangers  d''aprh  k  droit  ramasH,"  in 

Laurent's  Droil  civil  iHternationat,  i.  Annex,  pp.  667-678. 
Calvo,  Droit  inUrnational  thiorique  et  pratique,  4Ih  ed.,  ii,  §§  s^o  ft  stq. 
M.  Chauveau,  Lt  droit  des  ffns  dans  Us  rapports  de  Rome  aiiec  Us  peupUs  de 

Vantiquiti  (Paris,  1891). 
Momm.sea,  Romisches  Staatsrecht,  iii,  pp.  590-606. 
A.  Schmidl,  Zum  mlerHalionaUM  Rechtsverkehr  der  R'omer  (1888). 
V.  HoItzendortT,  Handbuck  des  Vdlkerrechts,  i,  pp,  159  et  seq. 
Picfantoni,  Trattato  di  diritio  iMiernasioHaU,  i,  pp.  71  rf  seq. 
M.  Voigt,  De /elialibus popttli romani quastioiiis  spec  (Leipiig,  1853). 
Calellani,  II dtn'lto  interHazioHaU  neW  aniica  Grecia  (1892J. 
Weiss,  Le  droit  filial  et  Us  FiUaux  (Paris,  i38o). 
Fusinalo,  Dei feiiali e  del  diritto  fesiaU  (Rome,  18S4). 
M.  A.  Carnaiza,  La  istUtaione  dei/dziali  in  rapporSo  al  diritto  pubblico  romano 

(1886). 
G.  Berviera,  Ifeziali  e  il  diritto  feziaU  (1898). 

I.  International  relations  were  slight  in  ancient  times,  as  each 
nation  considered  itself  under  the  special  protection  of  gods.  But 
wars  of  conquest  and  commercial  enterprise  soon  brought  the 
peoples  of  the  Orient  together.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  posi- 
tively of  their  international  views.  The  stranger  was  generally 
regarded  as  an  enemy,  unless  some  special  understanding  made 
him  otherwise. 

II.  The  idea  obtained  among  the  Greeks  that  they  were 
destined  by  nature  to  be  supreme  over  all  other  nations.  There 
was,  indeed,  an  attempt  to  establish  an  international  court  of 
arbitration  in  the  Amphyctionic  Council,  and  to  refer  the  system 
of  political  equality  to  the  conception  of  hegemony.  Such  pro- 
tection as  the  stranger  received  was  accorded  through  the  medium 
of  religion.     Both   International  Public  as  well  as   International 
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Hvate  Law  were  originally  of  sacred  origin.  The  Athenians 
were  particularly  pious  in  their  treatment  of  strangers.  They 
erected  an  altar  dedicated  to  sympathy  for  them. 

III.  The  Roman  conception  was  less  blunt,  except  in  the 
earliest  times.  It  was  said,  "  adversus  hostem-  (Etema  auctoritas." 
It  is  certain  that  the  equality  of  other  states  with  Rome  was  never 
recognized.  There  was,  however,  a  College  of  Fetiales  which 
established  humanitarian  rules  with  other  nations  before  the  out-  , 
break  of  war.  This  institution  represents  an  interesting  step  in  , 
international  law. 

Rome  also  made  treaties  with  neighboring  peoples  and  with 
Carthage.  A  passage  in  Cicero  is  often  cited  i^De  officiis,  iii) 
wherein  it  speaks  of  a  "conummis  Immani  generis  societas"  but 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  conception  was  hardly  deep- 
rooted  among  the  Roman  people.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  jurist 
aod  statesman  who  had  advanced  beyond  public  opinion. 

IV.  International  Private  Law  presupposes  that  the  separate 
states  be  considered  as,  or  approximately  as,  individual  subjects 
of  law,  like  persons  before  the  internal  law.  This  refined  con- 
ception the  ancient  world  never  attained.  A  long  historical 
process  proved  necessary,  which,  in  part,  is  still  pending. 

From  this  summary  of  the  conditions,  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  existence  of  formally  binding  rules  of  International  Private 
Law  in  ancient  times  is  highly  improbable.  Yet  there  was  a 
commerce  in  need  of  them,  and  conflicts  must  have  arisen  the 
moment  foreigners  entered  the  ancient  state  and  concluded  legal 
transactions.  The  question  remains :  In  what  manner  were  they 
soh-ed? 


%  14.  Attitude  of  the  Roman  Sources  of  the  Law  to  the  Con- 
fikts  of  International  Private  Law. 

KaHom,  fTimristkt  Recktsgeschichte,  i,  p.  279. 

Vojgt,  Doi  Jtu  naiurale  aguum  et  bonum  und  jus  geniiuM  der  Hdnur,  iv, 

pp.  2S5-3JI. 
Hkiek,  RekhirecU  und  Volktrrtcht  in  den  estlichett  Prmdnsm  da  rdmiscken 

KaatrrcUks  (1891),  p.  133. 
Fbsuuid,  Revme  de  dr.  i.,  xvii,  pp.  278-296. 
V.  Bar,  i,  pp.  22-25,  601.  note  7 ;  ii,  p.  439.  note  46. 
Jeaa  Be^^^  Det  amfUts  de  Ims  h  Rome  (Bordeaux,  1S88). 
i-  Mi»a«<,  Dt  I'appiiaitieH  de  la  hi pcrlgrine  d  Rotite  (Paris,  1892). 


t.  The  question  has  arisen  whether  certain  propositions  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  can  be  regarded  as  rules  of  International  Private 
Law,  and  also  whether  they  are  applicable  as  such  to-day  in 
jurisdictions  deriving  their  laws  from  Roman  sources.  There  is 
also  a  question  whether  any  of  the  laws  of  Justinian  point  out 
what  system  of  law  is  applicable  to  transactions  in  the  Roman 
state  between  the  following  classes  of  persons :  — 


1.  Vtia  or  raott /leregnni ; 

2.  cives  Romani  and  peregrini. 


i  out       I 
Oman 

:d,  to     I 


A  number  of  passages  from  the  Corpus  Juris  were  cited,  to 
which  the  significance  of  rules  of  conflict  was  given ;  but  none  of 
them  assume  to  regulate  questions  of  international  law  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term. 

II.  The  situation  created  by  the  Roman  law  was  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  jus  ch'ile  applied  only  to  Roman  cilizens.  There  was  also 
a  law  of  condition  or  personality  —  if  we  may  borrow  an  expres- 
sion which  came  in  historically  later.  The  peregrine  did  not 
enjoy  equal  tights  with  the  civis  in  matters  of  private  law  unless 
by  special  treaty  with  other  nations,  or  unless  the  connubium  and 
tommercium  were  extended  to  him. 

3.  The  jus  gentium  was  very  important  in  determining  the  relation 
between  the  Roman  citizens  and  the  peregrines,  although  nothing 
certain  can  be  said  in  detail. 

3.  As  to  transactions  made  between  peregrines  inttr  se,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Roman  courts  applied  the  law  of  the  country  to  which 
they  belonged ;  how  far  this  occurred  cannot  be  stated,  but  it 
probably  extended  only  to  the  law  of  the  family  and  of 
succession. 

4,  The  will  of  the  parties  was  doubtless  given  a  certain  importance. 

III.  A  scientific  theory  of  International  Private  Law  was  never 
constructed  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  Roman  law, 
for  the  reason  that  under  Caracalla  (212-217  a.d.)  Roman  citizen- 
ship was  extended  to  all  residents  of  the  Roman  Empire.  This 
carried  with  it  the  acceptance  of  the  Roman  law,  and  henceforth 
there  was  no  real  necessity  for  the  regulation  of  conflicts  of  law. 
As  appeared  later,  however,  local  differences  in  the  law  within  the 
Roman  state  itself  had  not  been  eradicated  by  this  event. 

IV.  To  sum  up,  the  science  was  not  of  Roman  origin,  although 
the  idea  that  it  was,  obtained  for  a  long  ticne  among  jurists,  si^ 
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fas  Joannes  Faber  (died   1340)  and  Bartolus  (died  1355  or  1357X 

and   was   continually  confirmed    by  references   made   to   Roman 

sources.     As  Lain^  figuratively  remarks,  jurists  for  centuries  took 

their  domicile  in  Roman  law  in  order  to  solve  the  questions  of  the 

Uisio  statutorum, 

NOTES 

J.  Th.  Kipp,  in  his  "  Quelleiikundd  dts  r'dmischen  Rechls"  (1B96),  says  cor- 
h  137,  that  the  question  as  to  which  national  law  was  applicable  to  their 
ist  have  arisen  in  the  trade  of  the  Romans  with  peregrines  and  be- 
!s  of  ditferent  nationalities.  Kipp  then  adds :  "  This  question  could 
n  solved  by  the  use  of  the  modern  concept  of  personality,  or  it  could  have 
been  salved  by  the  rule  of  territoriality.  In  this  way,  there  could  have  been 
established  rules  for  the  choice  of  the  system  of  law  to  be  applied.  This  the  ' 
Romans  did  not  do,  but  instead  of  choosing  the  national  law  of  either  of  the 
parlies,  they  applied  a  third  law,  the /(at  gcndiim." 

2.  Oppenheim,  "^j/.;wifei(^i«-r«:Arj"(jded.,  1866,  p.  293),  says  that  the 
older  jurists  continually  called  to  their  aid  the  Roman  and  the  canon  law  "to 
whose  crutches  they  were  so  much  accustomed."  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that 
Oppenheim  traces  the  continuous  accumulation  of  controversies,  and  the  endless 
contests  among  theorists  over  ma-tims  "which  frequently  led  all  lo  the  same  goal 
and  which  hardly  troubled  the  mind  of  the  practitioner,  the  legislator,  or  the 


§  15.   The  jus  gantium  of  the  Romans. 

Voip,  i,  pp.  64,  399;  ii.  p.  184. 
Baion,  Ptrtgrineitrecht  und  jus  gtatium  (1893). 
J.  Gilson.  DltutU  du  droit  romaiti  compari  aux  antra  droits  de  fantiquiti 
(Paris,  1899). 

I.  Besides  the  jns  civile  (in  contradistinction  to  the  jus  hono-  1 
rarium  or  prtstoriwri),  the  Romans  also  had  a  body  of  laws  known  " 
as  ii\^  jus  gentium,  "  quod  apud  oiitnes  popiilos  percBqite  ciisioditur." 
This  term  had  doubtless  an  international   legal  significance,  but 
when  we  speak  to-day  of  International  Public  Law  {droit  des  gefts 
or  Volkerrceht)  we  mean  something  quite  different  in  form  and   ' 
substance  from  the  Roman  jus  gentium. 

II.  The   conception   of   the  jus  gentium   became,   indeed,   a   ' 
practical  matter  also  in  private  law.     In  order  to  understand  the 
meaniog  of  the  expression,  the  following  should  be  kept  in  mind : 

that  the  origin  of  Roman  private  law  was  contained  in  the  twelve 
tabula  : 

thai  an  array  of  thoroughly  foreign  statutes  were  adopted  as  t 
result  of  the  gradual  extension  of  the  Roman  donfiinions ; 


3.  that  the  prators  developed  the  private  law  of  Rome,  by  gradu- 
ally extending  their  jurisdiction  to  informal  transactions ; 

4.  that  these  amendments,  additions,  and  moderations  of  the  rigid 
civil  law  were  the  natural  consequence  of  the  consideration  paid 
to  foreign  rules  and  customs,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  comparative 
study  of  law. 

Thi  JUS  genlium  thus  represents  a  complex  of  strange  views  of 
private  law  taken  from  the  jus  provittciaU,  from  the  jus  of  the 
libera  civiCates,  from  special  municipal  law,  or  from  the  customs  of 
foreign  peoples  such  as  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  The  details 
have  not  yet  been  elucidated  and  really  do  not  belong  here. 

III.  Just  as  International  Public  Law  in  later  times  grew  out 
of  what  was  originally  only  a  sacred  or  fetial  institution,  so,  in  the 
times  of  the  Romans,  peregrinary  rules  of  private  law  were  taken 
over  into  the  j' us  civile.  The  latter  process  was  more  rapid,  and 
accomplished  its  purpose  sooner,  for  the  reason  that  the  Romans 
themselves  had  an  urgent  interest  in  bringing  transactions  with 
peregrines  to  recognition.  In  this  way,  the  early  creation  of  a 
prsetorship  for  foreign  law  is  explained.  It  was  precisely  the 
independent  function  of  the  prwtor  urbanus  and  peregritms  that 
was  so  valuable  in  the  completion  of  the  Roman  law  as  a  universal 
system. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  the  Roman  designation 
of  jus  gentium  did  not  embrace  International  Private  Law ;  on  the 
other  band,  the  psychological  ground  for  the  merging  of  the  jus 
gentium  into  the  jus  civile  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  international 
and  interprovincial  trade  of  the  Romans. 

Voigt  (ii,  pp.  657,  661)  does  not  agree  with  any  part  of  this 
interpretation,  although  he  recognizes  that  the  jus  civile  was  by 
degrees  forced  into  the  domain  of  the  jus  gentium,  and  that  the 
latter  finally  also  becajne  authoritative  inter  cives. 

NOTE 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  courts  was  regulated  in  the  year  513  a*  urbe 
condiia  {=  242  B.C.)-  The  prator  urbanus  determiDed  the  law  in  cases  between 
Roman  dtizens  {" prator  qui  inter  eives  Jus  tUcH"),  the  other  in  cases  between 
Don-ciiizcns  inter  se  and  between  citizens  and  non-citiiens ;  he  was  the  "  pmior 
qui  inter  peregrines  jus  dicit^''  or  "prater  gui  inter  eives  et  peregrines  jui  dicii." 
Compare  Mommseo,  Ramisehes  Staatsrecht,  ii,  t,  pp.  178  and  179. 
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I      §  16.   The  Recuperators.  I 

Km,  Vie  Jiteufiiratu)  der  Rdmsr  (1837),  pp.  74,  82,  117,271-273.  I 

f     The  courts  of  the  Recuperators  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  I 

practical  reahzation  of  the  respect  for  foreign  law,  developed  by  I 

XhGjus  ^enlifdm.     We  find  in  this  institution  a  kind  of  international  ] 

trade  law  applied  by  courts  of  trade.  ] 

I.  The    Recuperators   were   in   the   nature   of   governmental 
arbitrators,  resorted  to  for  the  recovery  of  things  (thus  recifers), 
and  for  the  prosecution  and  satisfaction  of  private  claims  between 
the  Roman  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  foreign  kings,  peoples,  J 
and  states  with  which  treaties  had  been  made,  on  the  other.  | 

The  oldest  league  was  with  the  Latins.  It  was  established 
that  suits  on  contracts  between  Romans  and  Latins  should  be 
decided  by  the  court  of  that  people  wherein  the  contract  was  made. 
This  custom  was  afterwards  adopted  in  making  treaties  with  other 
peoples.  We  can  say  that  the  Recuperators  in  the  Roman  law 
formed  a  special  institution  for  questions  of  peregrinary  law,  i.e. 
for  questions  of  private  law  in  international  or  interstate  disputes, 
wherever  the  Romans  had  made  legal  protective  imions  with  other  ' 
states, 

II.  The  appointment  of  the  Recuperators  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  magistrate  intrusted  generally  with  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
cases,  i.e.  the  pr<ztor  percgrinus.  If  there  were  no  treaty,  merely 
tiie  fetial  jus  was  called  into  function.     It  is  highly  improbable   j 

I  that  the  Recuperators  decided  also  public  matters.  1 

■  1.    For  transactions  of  an  international  character,  the  place  of  con- 

H  elusion  was  considered  the  venue — forum  loci  actus  ;  a  general 

B  international  rule  was  probably  formulated  later  from  the  provi- 

P  sions  of  the  Latin  union. 

f  a.  As  almost  every  possible  form  of  legal  damage  can  be  thought  of 

I  as  arising  between  the  treaty  nations,  the  scope  of  jurisdiction 

B  of  the  Recuperators  was  doubtless  not  insignificant. 

H  3.   It  is  probable  that  the  Recuperators  were  selected  from  members 

H  of  the  participating  nations. 

H  4.  The  dispute  was  probably  decided  by  substantively  reconciling 

^k  the  laws  of  two  peoples  in  one  and  tlie    same  case.     Equity    | 

^B  played    a  very    important    rfile.      Reference    may    have    been 

^H  made  in  the  treaty  of  amity  itself,  as  to  rules  of  law  to  be 

^^^^^B    applicable.  J 
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III.  It  may  simply  be  said  that  the  Recuperators  nminti us  of 
the  practice  of  to-day  whereby  our  modern  judges  are  induced  to 
apply  foreign  law. 

NOTE 

Festiis   says,  "  Jiecufiera/io  est,  ut  ait   Gallus  j£lius  (an   aotiquariaa   lexi- 
cographer of  the  lime  of  Cicero)  cum  inter  populum  et  reges  nationesqut  tt 
civilates  peregrinas  Ux  conveiiU,  quomoilo  per  reaperatores  reddantur  ret  reei ' 
rcnturgue,  resqut  privatas  inter  se  perscguanlitr.''^ 


:r*|^ 


II.   The  Period  of  the  Leges  Barbarorum 
§  17.     Lav  of  Personality  or  Race  Law. 

Savigny,  Ceschichle  des  r6m.  Reikis  im  Mittelalier,  i,  p.  115. 
Brunner,  Deutsche  Rechtsgeschichte,  i,  p.  359. 

I,  The  kges  barbarorum  (i.e.  the  successive  systems  of  Germanic 
law  between  the  fifth  and  the  ninth  centuries)  contained  enactments 
in  the  form  of  statutes,  of  the  principle  of  personality.  The  separate 
races  claimed  the  right  of  being  treated  and  judged  according  to  the 
particular  law  of  their  birth,  both  as  to  private  and  penal  matters. 

These  laws  or  popular  rights  existed  in  connection  with  other 
provisions  of  the  International  Private  and  Penal  Law  of  the 
Germanic  period.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Bishop  Agobard 
of  Lyons,  in  a  letter  to  Ludwig  the  Pious,  says  :  — 

"  Ii  often  occurs  that  five  men  walking  or  sitting  together  are  each 
of  them  living  under  a  different  law." 

II.  The  system  of  race  law  is  principally  to  be  accounted  for 
politically,  through  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  strong  and  unified  government  was 
lacking,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 
The  Germanic  love  of  freedom  needed  no  awakening.  The 
emphasis  given  to  race  was  easily  carried  over  by  the  intercourse  of 
the  conquerors  with  the  conquered  Romans.  The  new  Germanic 
states  were  held  together  by  the  common  rule  of  certain  German 
chiefs,  but  in  other  respects  the  various  races  (or  nations)  were 
independent  of  each  other. 

A  separately  developed  International  Private  Law  could  have 
been  of  practical  assistance  among  the  different  tribes,  but  it  did 
not  exist.     However,  tbere  were  certain  legislative  attempts  i 
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r  hy  the  German  kings  to  issue  rules  for  the  Roman  inhabitants  of 
their  domains,  applicable  in  disputes  among  themselves.  These 
are  the  so-called  leges  Romatia,  more  especially :  — 

1.  the  lex  Romana  Visigotkorum  (promulgated  in  506  by  King  J 
I  Alaric  II,  for  the  Romans  of  West  Gothic  Empire ;  afterward  j 
I                      termed  Brrvtarium  Alaricianuni)  ;  j 

2,  the  lex  Romana  Burpindiorum  (issued  by  Gundobada  toward  j 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century).  I 

The  attempt  was  made  in  these  precedents  to  establish  a  certain 
system  of  International  Private  and  Penal  Law,  although  in  their 
nature  no  answer  is  given  to  the  question  as  to  what  objective  law  is 
to  be  applied  when  members  of  different  peoples  come  into  legal 
relationships  with  each  other.  J 

NOTES  I 

I .  The  statement  of  Agobardas  was  as  follows :  — 

"  Tania  diversitas  legum,  quanta  nan  solum  in  singulis  regionibus  aut  chiilaH- 
hu,  iid  etiam  in  multis  domibus  kabetur.  Nam  piervnujue  contingU,  ut  simul 
MM/  aut  sedeanl  guingue  homines,  et  nullus  eorum  cetamunem  legem  cum  altera 
haSeat"  (Bmnner,  Deutsche  Rechtsgeschichle,  i,  p.  259,  note).  1 

1.  The  law  de  origiuis,  in  the  sense  of  a  law  of  descent  (or  birth),  is  dearly    I 
expressed  in  the  lex  Ribuaria,  xxxi,  g  3  (ed.  Sohm,  p.  61),  in  the  following   1 

'^Hoc  constiiuemus  ut  infra  pago  Ribuario  tarn  Franci  Burgundionis,  Ala'  ] 

manni  seu  de  quacunque  natione  contiwratus  fuerit,  injudtdo  interpeliatus,  sicut  J 

lex  loci  contenit,  ubi  iuitus,fuit,  sic  respondeat."    And  §  4,  "  Quod  si  damnaiut  ] 

fuerit,  secundum  le^m  propriam,  mm  secundum  Ribuariam  damnum  susteneai."  I 

3.  The  Edictum  Theodorici  was  (soon  after  513)  made  applicable  to  Romaog  \ 

and  Ostrogoths.  j 

S  18.    The  Range  of  Race  Lav.  J 

Laurent,  i,  Nos,  193,  198-200.  H 

Laine.  i,  pp.  56,  60.  ^ 

Bninncr,  i,  pp.  161-268.  I 

I.  Race  law,  as  established  by  the  Uges  barbarorum,  embodied 
all  phases  of  life.  Wherever  the  population  was  mixed,  a  custom 
grew  up  for  the  parties  to  state  before  court,  the  law  under  which 
they  lived,  preliminary  to  closing  legal  transactions.  This  was 
called  the  " prof essio  juris."  1 

A  professio  juris  might  have  read  as  follows :    "  ego  ex  gente    j 
Romanorum  {Langobardiim,  elc.)  frofessus  si4m,  ex  jure  Romano   J 
CO,  Gothico,  etc.)  vivere."  \ 
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These  declarations  no  doubt  served  to  bring  a  certain  amount  of 
clearness  into  legal  transactions.  As  a  rule  the  act  was  considered 
an  election  of  law.  But  it  was  necessary  that  the  act  be  done 
publicly.  The  private  citizen,  carrying  out  this  declaration  in  per- 
fection, was  obliged,  upon  a  solemn  occasion  such  as  his  coming  of 
age,  to  proclaim  for  the  future,  to  which  race  he  belonged,  and  this 
notification  was  registered.  But  we  can  hardly  make  any  definite 
assertion  on  this  point.  J 

II.  Race  law  had  the  following  results: —  I 

I.  in  private  relations,  the  origin  of  the  father  waa  authoritative; 

the  wife  lived  under  the  law  of  her  husband ;  as  widow  she  again 

resumed  the  law  of  her  birth ; 
3,   in  contracts,  each  of  the  parties  was  liable  according  to  the  law 

of  his  birth,  namely,  that  which  he  had  declared  to  be  such ; 

3.  the  law  of  inheritance  was  governed  by  the  tribal  law  of  the 
deceased ; 

4.  personality  served  also  in  torts ;  thus  in  determining  the  blood- 
wite  (^Wehrseiii),  the  valuation  placed  upon  the  deceased  by  his 
own  tribe  was  the  criterion. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  range  of  race  law,  we  need 
only  keep  in  mind  the  general  influence  of  the  European  in  the 
Orient.  An  inhabitant  of  a  European  colony  {e.g.  of  the  Dutch  or 
French  Indies)  could  submit  himself  to  European  law. 

III.  The  great  error  committed  by  Laurent  consists  in  believing 
this  "  personality "  of  the  leges  barbaromm  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  the  modern  principle  of  nationality.  The  latter  axiom  rests  upon 
the  proud  conception  of  a  homogeneous  state,  from  which  arises 
the  claim  for  the  application  of  the  national  law  in  certain  subjects. 
The  former  principle,  however,  rested  upon  the  view  that  the  race 
stood  independent,  notwithstanding  the  dissolution  of  the  state, 
and  demanded  that  race  law  be  unconditionally  authoritative  in 
almost  all  directions.  The  French  jurist  Lain^  corrected  this  error 
of  Laurent,  although  German  jurists  continually  refer  to  the 
modern  law  of  nationality  as  a  development  from  the  Germanic 
system  of  personality. 

To  trace  the  principle  of  nationality  historically  to  the  leges 
harbarorunt  is  not  merely  superficial  and  incorrect,  but  also  imprac- 
tical and  misleading.  Authors  in  England  and  America,  countries 
which  do  not  support  the  principle,  cite  the  historical  crudity  of  the 
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Situation  from  which  the  principle  of  nationality  is  supposed  to  have 
arisen,  as  an  argument  in  opposition  to  its  acceptance  under  modern 
conditions. 

NOTE 
Ii  is  noleworthy  that  Laurent  proposed  the  use  of  the  professh  juris  in  mod- 
ern life  in  his  '*  Avanlpriy'et  de  rivisien  du  cede  civil"  (Art.  15),  prqjared  for  the 
Belgian  government. 

»III.  The  Feudal  Period 
§  19.  Rise  of  the  Feudal  System  and  the  Effect  of  Territori- 
ality. J 

Slobbe,  Deuticlus  Privatrecht,  ii,  pp.  36i-,MS'  I 

Rolh.  Feudalilat  and  UnUrtaneifverband  (1863).  1 

Brocher,  ''iftt  Origines  de  la  FiodaliU,"  \aRmued.  dr.  «'.,  xxiii,  pp.  54I-559- 

I.  The  Prankish  kings  demanded  an  oath  of  allegiance  from 
their  tenants.  As  the  ownership  of  land  had  an  extraordinary  sig- 
nificance in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  landlords  and  the  great  munici- 
palities imitated  this  practice  and  demanded  it  from  tenants  in  their 
neighbor  hoods. 

The  relationship  of  service  in  public  law  and  the  obligation  of 
military  service  which  preceded  it  was  later  (perhaps  beginning 
with  the  tenth  century)  applied  to  private  law.  Thus  it  was  con- 
cluded that  all  persons  and  things  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
certain  territory  were  subject  to  its  law  exclusively.  In  other 
words,  territorial  prerogative  held  its  citizens  within  a  unity,  so 
long  as  they  lived  within  the  particular  local  domain.  The  basis 
was  no  longer  that  of  race  origin.  Out  of  this  psychological  con- 
ception gradually  arose  the  so-called  principle  of  territoriality.  Of 
course,  the  nature  of  this  process  varied  as  it  developed  itself  re- 
spectively in  France,  Germany,  and  England.  It  was  hastened  in 
France  through  a  kind  of  codification  of  the  different  provincial 
laws. 

II.  The  feudal  theory  was  summed  up  in  the  phrase :  — 

t"  omnes    conmetuditus    sunt    reales "    ("  Toutes    coulumes  son/ 
rie/Us"). 
Under  the  feudal  system,  the  idea  arose  that,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, man  belonged  to  the  land  upon  which  he  lived,  and  therefore 
it  was  said :  — 
^  "  bona  personam  nen  sequunter  sed personas  ipsas  ad  st  trakunt."    ■ 
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The  feudal  system  was  sharply  deliaed  in  the  ponderous  law  books  of  the 
old  Saxons  and  Suabians.    Compare :  — 

1.  Sachs enspiegel  (1215-1235):  — 

(o)  Book  t,  Art.  30:  "Jelitk  inkonun  man  entfit  erbe  bittntn  detae  landt 
tu  Sachsen  ndch  dds  landes  rlckte  uud  niclU  nich  des  mauna  rUkle.  he 
si  Beier,  Swab  oder  Franke-" 

(i)  Book  3,  Art.  33,  §  2 :  '■'Jiclkh  man  mih  ouch  antwurten  vor  mt  kungi, 
in  alien  stolen,  ndh  slme  rechte,  und  nicht  nih  des  clegeres  rechie."" 

2.  Schwabenspiegel  (1273-1276),  part  i,  c.  xxxii:  — 

"Sin  teglicA  man,  der  uz  einem  lande  in  dax  andere  kumt,  und  mil  vor 
gerUMe  re/U  netnen  umb  ein  gut,  dai  in  deni  lande  lil,  der  mut  reht 
nemen  nach  des  landes  rehte  und  nicht  nack  sines  landes  rthte." 

IV.     The  Italian  Doctrine  ^^H 

§  20.  Acceptance  of  the  Roman  Law.  ^^m 

Lain^,  i,  p.  93. 

I.  From  the  tenth  century  onward,  while  France  and  Ger- 
many were  developing  the  fief  as  the  natural  means  of  protection 
against  continual  rapine,  free  municipal  commonwealths  were 
being  founded  in  Italy.  By  the  twelfth  century  they  had  attained 
almost  complete  autonomy  and  issued  (partly  even  from  the  eleventh 
century  on)  municipal  laws  called  statuta.  These  small  but  indus- 
trious communities  conducted  a  large  trade  amongst  themselves, 
from  which  arose  conflicts  of  law,  viz.  the  historically  real  and 
properly  so-called  cases  of  statutory  collision. 

II.  As  the  Roman  law  was  again  being  extensively  cultivated 
in  Italy,  especially  in  Bologna,  it  was  natural  to  seek  in  it  a  solu- 
tion of  these  conflicts.     Three  questions  arose :  — 

I.    Are  the  statutes  valid  as  compared  with  the  existing  leges  t 

3.   If  so,  what  is  the  scope  of  their  application  as  compared  with  the 

Roman  as  the  common  law? 
3.   How  is  a  conflict  to  be  solved  ? 

These  questions  arose  later  also  in  France  as  the  coutumes  were 
established. 

The  theoretical  treatment  of  the  questions  as  formulated  was 
by  a  reference  to  the  following  extract  from  the  Corpus  Juris,  viz. :  — 
Lex  I,  C.  de  summa  trinitate  el  fide  catholUa  et  ut  nemo  de  ea 
pubUce  contendere  audeat  1,  1 :  — 

"  euncfos  populos  quos  dementia  nostra  regit  imperium  in 
tali  votumus  re/igione  versari  quam  divinum  Petrum  apcsto- 
lum  tradidisse  Romanis" 
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The  remark  of  the  Gloss  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Quadsi  Bononiensts  conveniatur  Mutina  tion  debet  judtearj 
secundum  statuta  Mittina  quiliui  non  subest,  cum  dicat :  '  quos 
nostra  clementice  regit  imperium.'  Videtur  hie  textus  supponere 
guod  non  omnes  popuhs  regit  imperator,  quod  an  sit  verum  vide  hie 
pulchre per  Joannem  Fabri  in  suo  breviario." 

The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  Corpus  juris  was  interpreted  as 
applying  only  to  the  parts  of  the  empire  where  the  Christian  reli- 
gion had  been  accepted.  One  wonders  at  this  local  interpretation, 
but  the  phrase  which  was  considered  decisive  was  "  atnctos  populos 
qiios."  The  scope  of  application  of  the  Roman  law  was  made 
dependent  upon  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  early  Italian  School  as 
represented  in  Bartolus  was  completely  influenced  by  the  Gloss. 

II,  As  succeeding  jurists  continued  to  discuss  questions  of  the 
local  application  of  the  laws  in  connection  with  the  lex  "cunctos 
fopules  quos,"  it  came  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  so-called  doctrine 
of  statutory  conflict-  We  shall  see  how,  in  the  course  of  the  cen- 
turies, it  underwent  many  transformations. 

I  NOTE 

"  The  reference  of  the  Iheory  of  conflict  to  the  ler  "cunctos  populos  guns'" 
eidted  ihc  greatest  astonishment  among  later  jurists.  Laurent  exclaims  (1,  No. 
114) :  "  What  relation  is  there  between  an  incomprehensible  dogma  and  a  ques- 
tion of  jurisprudence,  and  what  connection  is  there  between  the  words  ^cunctos 
Pepulos'  and  the  statutes  ?"  Phillimore  says  (iv,  p.  ig):  "Who  would  have 
a:pecied  such  a  treatise  in  a  Gloss  on  the  words  •  cunctos  populos'  in  a  chapter 
^desumma  Irinitate'  f" 

{  21.  Bartolus  &s  Leader  of  the  Earliest  School  of  Interna- 
tiottal  Private  Law. 

Savipij-,  Geschickte  des  rdmischen  Rechts  im  Mittelalter,  vi,  pp.  137,  510. 

Beth  maun- Hotlweg.  Der  Ctvilprosess   des  gemeinen  Rechls  in  geschicktlicher 

Entwiekluag,  vi,  pp.  I,  242-347. 
Arckivia  giuridieo,  xxi,  pp.  537-548. 

C  Bemabei,  Bartolo  da  Sassofirrato  e  la  scienxa  delle  leggi  (18B1). 
Oriindo.  La  legislasione  statutaria  e  t  giureconsuUi i/aiiani del secolo.xiv  (1884). 
Monlijo,  Aanleekening op  de  leer  van  het  inlemationaal prrvaatreckt  bij  Bartolus 

(Utrecht.  1887). 
Harrison, yourMo/  de  dr.  i.,  vii,  p.  423. 
Laio^i,  p.  131  ;  11,  p.  356, 

Bartolus  (1314-1355  or  1357)  was  not  the  first  author  who  dis-  i 
r  cussed  the  conflict  of  laws,  but  in  his  work,  "  In  primam  codicis  1 
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partem  commentaria,"  he  attacked  these  clifficuSt  problems  with 
unprecedented  spirit.  His  influence  (in  connection  with  that  of 
Baldus)  was  enormous  throughout  the  whole  iield  of  jurisprudence. 
Bartoiua  interested  himself  in  two  rather  incorrectly  stated 
questions  which  he  uses  as  a  basts.  His  treatise,  in  great  measure, 
keeps  them  separated,  viz. :  — 

{a)  prima,  utrum  statutum  porrigatur  extra  ierritorium  ad  non 
subditas  f 

(J/)  secundo,  utrum  effectum  itatuti  parrigatur  extra  territorium 
Slatuenlium  t 

The  principles  established  by  Bartolus  in  answer  to  the  first 
question  («)  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  — 

I.  Upon  questions  concerning  the  capacity  to  have  rights  and 
the  capacity  to  act,  reference  need  not  be  made  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  obligations  were  entered  into  (No.  32 ;  see  aJso 
Baldus,  Nos.  61  and  ^^). 

II.  In  contracts,  Bartolus  (No.  16)  makes  the  lex  loci  contractus 
authoritative  when  this  effect  can  be  drawn  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  contract.  This  may  be  designated  as  the  origin  of  the  theory 
which  still  controls  in  France.  England,  and  America. 

Bartolus  follows  this  principle  in  regard  to:  — 

I.  marriage  settlements.  The  residence  of  the  husband  is  authori- 
tative (No.  \i,"faUitin  dote"); 

a.  the  effect  of  delay  and  negligence.  This  leads  to  the  appltcadon 
of  the  lex  fori  {/(kus  uhi  petitur).  Why?  Because  that  is  the 
place  where  contractual  negligence  or  delay  occurs.  But  we 
shall  sec  that  the  place  where  an  act  occurs  cannot  be  regarded 
as  authoritative  as  to  the  choice  of  law  in  contractual  relations, 
though  it  be  so  in  torts. 

III.  The  forms  of  legal  transactions  must  follow  the  statute 
(law)  of  the  place  where  they  occur.  This  maxim  of  Bartolus, 
though  unsound  when  stated  so  broadly,  acquired  an  extraordinary 
importance,  which,  in  fact,  it  has  not  lost  to  this  day. 

IV.  Bartolus  makes  the  lex  fori  control  in  respect  of  the  limita- 
tion of  actions,  but  if  a  particular  place  where  the  obligation  is 
to  be  performed  is  mentioned,  the  law  of  that  place  must  govern 
(No.  29). 

The  doctrine  of  England  and  America  considers  the  first  part 
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■flf  this  rule  as  an  article  of  faith,  — and  that,  too,  notwithstanding 
the  best  arguments  to  the  contrary. 

V,  Upon  conflicts  in  succession,  Bartolus   maintains  the  fol- 
— lowing:  — 

H  I.   In  case  of  intestacy,  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is 

f  situated  must  control  (Bartolus,  No.  42  ;  see  a!so  Baldus,  No.  85).   1 

We  shall  see  how  this  rule  became  altered  through  the  doctrine    1 
of  "  slatiiia  favorabilia  "  and  "  statuta  odiosa.''' 

2.  The  local  law  was  not  regarded  applicable  to  foreigners  so  &r  as 
concerns  the  substantive  extent  of  the  power  to  dispose  by 
will:  — 

"  quia  statuta  non  possunt  legitimare  personam  nonsubditant 
nee  circa  ifisam  personam  aliquid  disponere  "  (No.  ao ;  compare 

also  Baldus,  No.  58). 

3.  The  lex  loei  sufficed  for  the  form  of  executing  the  will  (Nos.  21 
and  36).  The  reason  given  in  No.  41  is  characteristic:  "non 
enim  per  hoc  alleri  civitati  prajudicaiur" 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  clearly  Bartolus  distinguishes  the 
*' selemnitas  actus"  from  the  substance  of  the  transaction  (Nos. 
afif  3'.  37.  and  41). 

VI,  In  the  law  of  property,  the  " stalutum  loci  ubi  res  est" 
controls  (No.  27). 

VII,  The  distinction  between  substantive  private  law  and  pro- 
cedure was  expressed  (in  accord  with  Joannes  Faber,  Albericus  de 
Rosate  and  Petrus  a  Bella  Pertica)  in  the  following  form,  "  litis 
ordinatio,  et  litis  decisio." 

Upon  the  second  question  {b\  Bartolus  advances  arguments  that 
are  in  many  cases  difRcult  to  reconcile  with  his  deductions  upon 
the  first 

I.  He  says  that  a  statute  denying  a  person  the  competency  to 
act  will  bind  that  person  also  extra-territorial  ly,  if  the  state  has 
ordained  it  for  his  benefit,  i.e.  "  statuliimfavorabilc."  To  this  class 
belongs,  for  example,  the  theory  of  the  prodigus  in  the  law  of 
minors.  The  antithesis  is  a  statutmn  ox  privHegium  odiosum.  To 
this  class  belongs,  for  example,  the  statute  that  a  daughter  shall 
not  succeed.  Such  a  statute  will  not  apply  to  property  situated 
beyond  the  territory, 

II.  As  has  been  said,  Bartolus  upheld  the  proposition  that  the 
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law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  situated  shall  decide  rights 
of  succession, 

la  solving  a  question  of  succession,  where  the  deceased  left 
property  in  England,  though  having  died  in  Italy,  Bartolus  applied 
his  doctrine  of  " staiutum  favorabiU  et  odiosum."     He  says :  — 

"  verba  sfatuH  seu  comuetudinii  sunt  dUigenler  inluenda  ;  aut 
eniin  dhponunt  circa  rem,  aut  circa  personam" 

He  then  continues  by  saying  that  it  depends  whether  the 
statute  provides: — 

I .    "  bona  decedentium  ut  veniant  in  primogenitum.' 
In  this  case  the  English  statute  would  apply  both  to  English- 
men  and  non-Englishmen,  as  it  attaches  itself  to  the  thing 
statute  real  {^'jus  officii  res  ipsas"). 
a.   " primage nitus  succedat." 
la  this  case  a  distinction  must  be  made :  — 

(a)  if  the  deceased  were  not  an  Englishman,  though  having  prop- 
erty in  England,  then  this  statute  would  not  be  applicable  to 
the  inheritance :  — 

"  quia  dispositio  circa  personas  non  porrig^tur  adferentes  ;  " 

{F)   if  the  deceased  were  an  Englishman,  the  first-bom  would  be 

entitled  to  all  property  situated  in  England ;  as  to  the  property 

situated    elsewhere,  only  to    the   usual   successory  proportion 

according  to  the  jm  commune. 

Unfortunately,  these  remarks  thrown  out  by  Bartolus  were 

received  with  approbation ;   in   part,  too,  they  were  subjected  to 

strong  opposition.     It  would  have  been  better  had  they  led  to  the 

further  development  of  doctrinary  detail.     However  this  may  be,  it 

is  not  true  that  Bartolus  divided  the  statutes  into  two  great  clasaea, 

viz. :  — 


Ush- 


t.  statuta  personalia ; 
3.    statuta  realia. 


iJasSM^ 


Some  celebrated  modem  jurists  believe  that  therein  lies  the  pith 
of  the  "  Bartoline  rule."  I  believe  this  a  great  error.  The  question 
is  purely  academic,  however,  and  will  not  be  discussed  here. 

In  generalizing,  we  may  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  earliest 
Italian  School  as  typified  in  Bartolus  constituted  an  able  beginning 
in  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  collisio  statutorum. 
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1.  The  clause  in  Bartolus,  No.  42,  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Mihi  v/delur  quod  verba  statiiti  seu  consHetuilims  sunt  diligenter  iniue 
Aut  enim  disponutit  circa  rem,  iit  per  hac  -verba :  bona  decedetitiutn  veniant  A 
primogenhum.  Et  tunc  lie  omnibus  bonis  judicabo  secundum  coTisuetudinem  et 
tiatutum,  ubi  res  sunt  situalce ;  quia  jus  afficit  res  ipsas,  sive  possideantur  a  crve, 
true  ab  advena :  id 

I.  6.  i.f.  de  muneribus  et  honoribus  50.  4.  et 

I.  3.  C.  de  adificiis  privatis  8.  10. 

*M«/  verba  stattdi  stu  consuetudinis  disponunt  circa  personam,  ut  pi 
verba :  primogemtus  suecidat ;  et  tunc  aut  ille  talis  decedens  non  erat  de  Angliai 
licet  ibi  kabaret  possessionis :  et  tunc  tale  statutem  ad  eum  et  ejus  filios  non  porri- 
gitur :  quia  dispositio  circa  personas  non  porrigitur  ad  forenses;  ut  dictum  est 
supra  in  iertia  quastione  in  fine.  Aut  talis  decedens  erat  Anglicus  et  tunc  filius 
primogetatus  succederet  in  bouis,  qua  sunt  in  Anglia,  et  in  aliis  succtderet  de  jure 
tomtauni:  secundum  quod  dicuni  dicti  doctores ;  quia,  sive  dicalur  hoc  esse  sta- 
tutum  privativum  defilUs  sequentibus,  quia  est  odiosum  non  porrigitur  ad  bona 
alibi  posita :  ut  supra  probatum  est  in  sexta  giiastione.  Sive  dicas  statutum  esse 
per^issivum  tolleado  obstaculum,  ne  sequentes  Jilii  impediant  primegenites :  et 
idem,  ut  supra  dictum  est.  Ad  hoc  ut  inspiciatur,  utrum  dispositio  sit  in  rem  vel 
personam  facil : 

I.  Si,  i.f.  de  cotdrahenda  emt.  18.  1." 

2.  Story,  g  14,  calls  the  discussions  of  Barlolus,  "a  memorable  example 
of  those  niceties"  of  which  (according  to  Story)  there  are  so  many  to  be  found 
amoni!;  Continental  jurists.  At  the  close  of  §  14,  Story  adds  that  the  distinctioa 
made  by  Bartolus  was  properly  criticised  by  other  civilists.  More  to  the  poiot  is 
PhiUimore  (iv,  p.  19),  who  expresses  himself  as  follows ;  — 

"This  is  the  fountain  of  private  international  jurisprudence.  Without  a 
careful  study  of  this  commentary,  nobody  can  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  the  principles  of  private  international  law."  Cf.  PhiUimore 
fiirther,  pp.  248,  249,  and  254-257- 

3.  For  a  liuiher  valuation  of  the  theories  of  Bartolus,  compare  Hrabi 
"  L'ipoque  de  Bartole  dans  thistoire  dit  droit  international,"  in  Revue  giniral  dt- 
dr.  I.  public,  vii,  pp.  732-749. 

4.  Among  the  immediate  predecessors  and  contemporaries  of  Bartoli 
following  jurists  may  be  cited ;  — 

Dinus  (not  the  one  mentioned  in  Savigny's  history,  iv,  p.  447).     H 
professor  at  Bologna  (died  about  1298). 

Jacobus  de  Arena.     He  died  about  1296  (Savigny,  v.  pp.  399  and  401). 

Oldradus.     Bartolus  calls  him  his  teacher  (Savigny,  vi,  p.  55). 

Gulielmus  Durantb.  This  jurist,  bom  1237.  at  Puimisson,  near  Beziers. 
Languedoc,  studied  at  Bologna —  he  might  have  studied  with  Accursius  (f  about 
1360)  and  Odofredus  (t  1265)-  He  edited  the  '^  Speculum  judicial:."  a  great 
compilation,  of  which  it  has  been  said :  "  that  as  the  ocean  receives  the  waters  of 
the  rivers,  so  did  its  author  absorb  the  knowledge  contained  in  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  earlier  treatises  and  enriched  it  with  the  experience  of  his  own  active 
life  as  teacher  of  law,  judge,  and  statesman."    On  account  of  this  work,  the  author 

SiUed '' Speculator"  —  he  died  1296. 


bar, 

1 


The  following  Ihree  exlracls  of  the  Speculator  are  in  point :  — 

lib.  2,  pari,  n,  %  12 :  " Di  instrumentorttnt  tditione"  Nos.  ij  and  16  (form  ol 
vrilis). 

lib.  2,fiarl.  ill,  §  5  :  "De  senienlia  et  de  his  qua  ipsam  stguuntur,"  No.  1 
(contracts). 

lib.  %part.  i,  Nos.  5-1 1  :  "  De  coitstitutionibus.'''' 

Jacobus  Buttrigarius.     A  teacher  of  Uarlolus;  bora  1274;  died  r348. 

Guiielmus  de  Cuneo  (Cuneaux).  A  contemporary  of  Cinus  (Savigny,  vi, 
P-  34). 

Joannes  Andrere.  Died  1348.  Compare  Savigny.  vi,  pp.  98-125.  He  wrole, 
among  other  things,  additions  lo  Ihe  "  Speculum."  See  Schulte,  "  Die  Ctichichle 
der  QuelUn,"  i,  p.  zo ;  ii,  pp.  205-229.  His  contemporaries  called  him  "^fons  tl 
tuba  Juris"  (Schulte,  ii,  p.  zio). 

Petrus  a  Bella  Pertica.  Died  1308.  A  pupil  of  Jacobus  a  Ravenna  and 
author  of  "  Repetitiones  in  aliquot  divi  Justimani  imptreUoris  leges." 

Cinus  (not  Cynus:  Savigny,  vi,  p.  73).  Bora  at  Pistoja,  1270;  died  1336. 
Bartolus  was  his  pupil  (Savigny,  vi,  p.  142).  Compare  L.  Chiapelli,  ''Ki/a  4  opere 
giuridiehe  di  Cino  da  Pistoja  can  molti documtnti  inedili"  ((88 1). 

Albericus  de  Rosate  or  de  Rosciate  Bergomensis  (-f  1354).  A  lawyer  who, 
among  other  things,  wrote  a  commentary  to  the  todex  and  an  opus  statutorum. 
This  tract,  if  1  judge  correcdy,  ia  the  Arst  to  free  itself  from  the  lex  i,  C.  desumtna 
trinilaie.  There  are  four  main  categories  specially  treated  by  Rosale:  I.  Testa- 
mentary Questions ;  II.  Contracts;  III.  Succession  ;  IV.  Criminal  Law.  They 
are  published  in  the  work  "  Tractalus  illustrium  .  .  ,  de  siat.  ei  consuel.  et 
priv.,  tomus  secundus"  (Venice,  1584).  The  treatbe  has  the  title  "  Albertci  a 
Rosale.   J.  C.  clariss.  comment,  de  statults  libri  iv."    See  /.  ii,  pp.  2-85. 

Joannes  Faber  (f  about  1340).  He  ("  ego  dictus  fiti  Fabtr,  non  ferrarius 
gw'a  hbenter  opgror  et  facto  operari,"  as  he  himself  expl^ns)  was  a  doctor  of  taws 
in  Montpellier  and  afterward  a  lawyer  in  Angoulf  me. 

U[>OD  Faber,  confer :  — 

Savigny,  "Geschichte  des  r'om.  Rechts  in  Mittelalter,"  vi,  pp.  40-45. 
Lain^,  "  lafroduttion  au  dr.  int.  privf^'  i,  pp.  128-130. 

5.  I  have  recently  discussed  at  length  the  doctrines  of  Bartolus  and  Baldus 
ia  Zeitschrift  f&r  internal.  Privat-  und  Strafreeht,  iv.  pp.  158, 340,  346.  I  have 
also  published  {id.,  ix,  p.  24)  extracts  from  the  '*  Speculum  "  of  Durantis,  from  the 
"  Brevarium"  of  Joannes  Faber,  and  from  the  work  of  Albericus  de  Rosatc,  The 
articles  have  also  appeared  separately. 

£.  The  formalism  for  which  Bartolus  has  been  reproached  so  prodigally  is 
largely  explained  by  his  desire  to  bcilitate  newer  views  through  reasoning  suit- 
able lo  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Compare  W.  Engelmann,  "  Die  SchuldUhrt  der 
Poslglossaioren  und ihre  Fortentwicklung'"  (1895). 

§  22.   SucMBSors  of  Bartolus. 
Lain^,  i.  p.  164. 

The  most  prominent  among  the  successors  of  Bartolus  were 
Baldus  and  Salicet.  These  two  Italian  jurists  also  based  their 
doctrinary  discussions  upon  the  law  "  cunctos popiilos  guos." 

I.  Baldus  (1327-1400)  belonged  to  the  school  of  Bartolus. 
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These  two  "principes  juris  "  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence 
upon  the  whole  field  of  jurisprudence,  ceasing  only  with  the  rising 
sun  of  the  Dutch  school. 

1.  To  the  question  whether  a  minor  or  person  under  other  disabil- 
ity can  enter  into  valid  transactions  in  a  foreign  country,  Baldus 
also  answers  in  the  negative. 

2.  Conflicts  in  matters  of  succession  are  discussed  interestingly  in 
Nos.  85  and  86,  wherein  Baldus  considers  the  case  of  a  baron 
having  caslles  in  France  and  in  Lombardy.  He  says  tliat  if  a 
will  were  made  according  to  the  jus  commune,  all  objects  would 
fall  to  the  primogcnitus.  In  case  of  intestacy,  however,  the  first- 
born would  have  to  divide  with  the  other  next  of  kin,  in  France. 

3.  Baldus  makes  a  small  beginning  for  the  theory  of  a  statutum 
mixtum  (Nos.  59  and  91).  I 

II.  As  to  Salicet  (1363-1412): —  I 

I.  He  supports  the  opinion  of  Bartolus  that  the  substantive  law 
applicable  to  contracts  is  that  of  the  place  where  they  are  made. 

3.  The  rights  of  a  surviving  husband  to  the  estate  of  the  wife  are 
referred  to  the  law  of  the  last  matrimonial  domicile, 

3.  In  matters  of  succession,  Salicet  makes  the  taw  of  the  deceased's 
domicile  authoritative  for  all  the  property.  This  he  applies  to 
the  case  of  a  citizen  of  Lucca  owning  certain  property  in  Eng- 
land and  dying  while  sojourning  there. 

NOTES 
Among  other  successors  of  Bartolus,  the  following  are  of  importance :  — 

I.  Is  Italy  :  — 

I.   Paul  de  Castre  (Paulus  de  Castro),     -f  1441.     Consilia. 

3.  Alexander  (Alexander  Tartagnus  or  de  Tattagnis)  1423-1477.  This 
jurist  left  a  number  of  legal  opinions  in  which  the  theory  of  Bartolus  is  taken  as 
the  basis.  He  wrote  three  vnlumes  called  "  Consilia  "  {1595)1  annotated  by  Moli- 
axas.     Comp.  Molinxus,   "Opera  omnia"    (1681),  iii,  pp.  879-1018,  " asiae 

3.  Kochus  CurtiuB.    t  '495- 

II,  Is  France:  — 

I.  Henri  Bohic.  1310-1390,  Argentrfeus  calls  his  compatriot  "  Boich." 
Also  mentioned  by  Molin;eus,  "  Trnctatus  commercitimm  et  iisurariim"  {1577), 
p.  8. 

1.  Cui  Pafie.  t  1487.  Compare  W.  Schaffher,  "  Gesch.  der  Reditsverfas- 
sung Frankracfis"  iii.  p.  163.    Mentioned  In  Argentraeus,  No.  41.  . 

3.  Papon.  1505-1590.  Compare  Loysel's  '^Institutes  couiumiires"  by 
Dupin  and  Laboulaye,  i,  p.  cxii.  J 

I        4.  Masuer.    f  '449-    "  Practica  forensis."  J 
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5.  Chassanxus  (Bart hoi omxus  a  Chassenxo,  i48o-'ijiti).  He  wrote 
"  Caniuttuilines  ducaias  Burgundia^'  {Patii,  15521  and  Geneva,  1647).  Cf.  H. 
Pignot,  "  3.  de  Chassettiux,  premier  commtnlaieur  de  la  Caidume  de  Bourgogtie 
tt  prisidtnt  dH  FarUnunt  dt  Provence,  sa  vie  et  ses  auvres"'  (Paris,  t88o). 

6.  Tiraqueaa  (Andreas  Tiraquellus).  1480- r  558-  "Z^e  legibus  coHHubiaiibui 
et  jure  marUi''''  (Paris,  1846).  See  also  "Opera  oinnia^''  (iS74)i  i-v  (compare 
Lain^ji,  p.  251). 

V.    The  Frenxh  Doctrine  of  the  Sixteenth  Centuk^^^^J 
§  23.  Transplantiag  the  Doctrine  to  France.  ^^H 

Laio^,  i,  p.  269, 

The  feudal  practice  of  applying  the  law  of  the  territory  to  all 
transactions  occurring  within  it  {coutnmes  rdelles)  doubtless  existed 
in  France  between  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  centuries;  but  the 
mollifying  influence  of  the  Italian  doctrines  made  itself  felt  at  least 
from  that  time  on. 

I.  The  rules  of   Bartolus  underwent   various  changes  in   the 
course  of  the  centuries.     They  must  be  known  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  doctrines  of  the  later  jurists.    The  following  maxim 
established ;  — 

"  statulum  territorium  non  egregitur,"  or 

"  statutum  territorium  non porrigttur  ad  forenses"  ot 

"  statfttum  territorium  se  non  extendit  extra  territorium  slatuentis" 

"  efficaria  statuti  ad  territorium  statuentis  reslricta  est." 

II.  The  effect  of  the  rule  is  that  the  legislator  has  power  to 
enact  laws  having  force  only  within  his  own  territory.  But  even 
this  proposition  was  variously  interpreted. 

I.  If  we  wish  to  express  the  thought  that  the  law  applicable  to 
landed  propertj'  is  the  law  of  the  territory  wherein  it  is  situ- 
ated, we  say,  "  statutum  non  porrigitur  extra  territorium" 
meaning  that  the  native  laws  do  not  apply  to  property  elsewhere 
situated. 

From  the  point  of  view,  however,  of  the  owner  of  property, 
dealing  with  it  abroad,  it  was  said,  "  statutum  de  re  porrigitur 
extra  territorium,"  i.e.  local  laws  regarding  property  situated 
within  the  territory  will  be  recogniied  also  abroad. 

3,  As  to  the  form  of  wills,  the  majority  of  jurists  lay  it  down 
that  the  law  of  the  place  of  execution  shall  govern  and  be 
recognized  everywhere.     It  is  expressed  as  foUows,  "statutum 
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dispanens  de  sokmniiatidus  exUndit  se  extra  terrHorium^^  f>. 
valid  also  as  to  property  located  abroad.  Others  of  the  same 
opinion  express  it,  "  non  porrigitur  extra  territorium  statuen- 
sis"  This  applies  to  the  case  of  a  testator  leaving  property  by 
will  executed  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  where  the  property  is 
situated. 

III.  The  theories  prevailing  in  France  may  be  best  illustrated 
by  a  comparison  between  two  prominent  jurists,  Argentraeus  and 
Molinaeus,  for  in  them  is  most  clearly  embodied  the  struggle 
between  two  great  tendencies. 

§  24.  Argentrsus. 

LaiQ^,  if  p.  311. 

De  la  Lande  de  Calan,  ^  Bertrand  d^ ArgetUriy  se  doctrines  juridiques  et  leur  inflU" 
enu^  (1892). 

Argentraeus  (t  1590)  was  a  renowned  jurist  of  Brittany  (5n- 
tannid).  He  considered  the  conflict  of  laws  in  his  "  Commentarii** 
while  dealing  with  Art.  218  of  the  Coutumes  of  Brittany.  This 
article  presented  the  question  whether  the  limitation  against  dispos- 
ing by  will  of  more  than  one-third  of  an  estate  to  other  than  legal 
heirs  applied  also  to  property  lying  in  other  provinces. 

I.  In  sharp  conflict  with  Molinaeus,  Argentraeus  regarded  the 
theory  which  had  developed  in  Italy  as  wholly  erroneous.  The  ear- 
lier authors  he  denominated  as  ^^  sclwlastici  scriptores^'  and  says  that 
out  of  "  false  principles  "  arose  "  still  falser  consequences.**  He 
especially  ridicules  the  discussions  of  Bartolus  in  Nos.  16  and  24. 

Argentraeus  attacked  these  *^  scrip  tores  scholastici'^  with  spirit, 
energy,  and  sarcasm.  An  historian  (he  wrote  the  history  of  Brit- 
tany), a  jurist,  and  a  legislator,  he  was  a  man  of  definite  political 
convictions,  although  they  were  indeed  restricted  to  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Brittany.  He  resembles  the  modem  states*-rights  man 
who  excitedly  attacks  the  broader  development  of  federal  power. 
The  horizon  of  Argentraeus  did  not  extend  beyond  Brittany ;  to  its 
cause  he  consecrated  his  life. 

According  to  his  theory,  the  laws  easily  divide  into  three  classes 
of  unequal  importance :  — 

I.   The  laws  are  regularly  to  be  interpreted  as  statuta  realia  or  laws 
of  reality. 

Argentraeus,  as  the  champion  of  feudalism,  thus  starts  with 
the  proposition  that  the  laws  of  the  territory  are  binding  upon 


all  who  enter  into  legal  transactioDS  or  undertakings  within  its 
boundaries. 
3.  As  an  exception,  laws  are  sometimes  so  bound  up  in  the  person 
as  to  accompany  personality  everywhere.  We  have  a  case  of 
slatuta  personalia,  thereforej  when  relating  to  the  quality  or  posi- 
tion of  the  person. 

This  is  the  modest  concession  which  Argentneus  makes  to  the 
Italian  School. 
3.    There  are  also  statuta  mixta. 

The  essential  nature  of  this  third  class  is  that  they  follow  the 
rule  and  in  fact  strengthen  it.  This  class  is  composed  of  stat- 
utes dealing  with  the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  a  person  to  deal 
with  property  within  the  territory,  the  principal  example  being 
that  of  a  person  under  age  by  his  personal  law,  attempting  to  trans- 
fer immovables  within  a  territory  foreign  to  his  personal  law. 
The  territorial  law  governs  in  these  cases. 

Argentraeus  was  not  wholly  correct  in  saying  that  the  "  scrip- 
tores  scholastici"  entirely  overlooked  Xh.e  statutiim  mixttim,  for  in 
the  works  of  Baldus  (Nos.  59  and  91)  we  already  find  a  begin- 
ning, however  modest  it  may  have  been.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  Argentrzeus  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  reduce  the  entire 
doctrine  of  the  conflict  of  laws  to  this  threefold  division. 

II.  In  valuing  the  doctrines  of  Argentraeus,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  they  are  largely  a  result  of  his  political  views. 
Molinsus  maintained  that  the  laws  throughout  the  territory  ruled 
by  the  king  were  of  equal  value,  while  Argentrjeus  supported  the 
autonomy  of  the  provinces,  especially  that  of  Brittany. 

III.  The  doctrines  of  Argentrasus  received  no  approbation  in 
France  ;  territorial  independence  was  approaching  its  end,  and  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV  was  in  sight.  Even  later,  the  expression  "  Les 
coutumes  sont  r^elles"  was  often  employed;  but  in  regard  to  the 
status,  to  the  form  of  legal  business,  and  to  the  law  of  succession, 
the  French  view  came  to  be  the  same  as  the  Italian  doctrine. 

The  significance  of  the  doctrine  of  Argentraeus  is  that  it 
brought  the  question  of  international  conflict  under  three /;7/'ot«/(» 
and  declared  all  further  examination  into  detail  to  be  useless. 
Later  (from  1727  onward)  a  return  to  Argentr<eus  was  made 
even  in  France ;  this  was  the  year  in  which  L.  Boullenois  pub- 
lished his  book  under  the  title  :  "  Questions  sur  les  d/missions  des 
biens,"  in  which  "  question  sixiime  "  dealt  with  conflicts  of  law^^i 
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The  doctrines  of  Argentneus,  in  the  course  of  time^  replaced 
those  of  Bartolus.  They  have  unfortunately  not  yet  lost  all  of 
their  influence. 

After  the  discussions  of  Argentraeus  became  known,  the  theory 
of  conflict  took  on  an  entirely  new  phase. 

The  Successors  of  Argentraus  (Lain6,  i,  pp.  342-388) :  — 
R.  Choppin,  advocate  in  Paris,  1 537-1606:  Commentaires  sur 
les  coutumes  d'Anjou  et  de  Paris ;  traits  des  privileges  des  per- 
sonnes  vivant  aux  champs  ou  privileges  des  rustiques,  Cf .  Warn- 
konig  and  Stein,  Franzosische  Staats-  und  Rechtsgeschichte^  2d 
ed.,  ii,  p.  131. 

Georges  Louet :  Rectieil  d'arrits  notables  (1602). 
L.  Charondas  Le  Caron  (1536-1617):  Responses  ou  decisions 
du  droit  franqais  ;  mimorables  observations  du  droit  franfais^  Pan- 
dectes  ou  Digestes. 

Pierre  de  THommeau :  Maximes  gin^rales  du  droict  franqais 
(1614). 

Job  Bouvot,  advocate  in  Dijon  (i 558-1636):  Commentaire  de 
la  Coutume  de  Bourgogne  ;  Recueil  d^ arrlsts  et  de  notables  questions 
de  droit  {1621). 

Julien  Brodeau,  advocate  in  Paris  (t  1653):  Notes  on  the 
Recueil  d'arrits  of  Louet 

Claud  Henrys,  advocate  in  Forez  (161 5-1662):  Recueil 
d' arrits  {l6ig). 

Paul  Chaline,  advocate:  M^thode  gin^rale  pour  ^intelligence 
des  Coutumes  de  France  (1666). 

This  author  for  the  first  time  in  eighty  years  discussed  "  rigles 
mkessaires  pour  montrer  quelle  difference  il  y  a  entre  les  dispositions 
fersonnelles  rielles  et  mixtes^'  (Laini,  i,  p.  360). 

Jean  Marie  Ricard,  advocate  (1622-1678):  Traiti  des  donations 
entre-vifs  et  testamentaires  ;  traits  du  don  mutuel, 

Basnage,  advocate  in  Rouen  (1615-1695):  Commentaire  de  la 
Coutume  de  Normandie  (1677). 

Denis  Simon,  Bibliothique  historique  des  principaux  auteurs  du 
droit  civil (l6g2\  containing :  Dissertation  en  quels  cas  les  coutumes 
iont  r/elles,  personnelles  ou  mixtes, 

Philippe  de  Renusson,  advocate  in  Paris  (1632-1699):  Traiti 
it  la  communauti ;  traiti  du  douaire ;  traiti  du  droit  de  garde 
^ble  et  bourgeoise  (1699). 
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Thaumas  de  la  Thaumassifere  (t  1712):  Commentaire  de  !a 
Ceuttime  de  Berry  (1701). 

Barth^lemy-Joseph  Breton nier,  advocate  in  Paris  (1656-1722): 
CEuvres  de  Henry,  with  Observations. 

Denis  Lebrun,  advocate  in  Paris  (t  1708):  TraiU  de  la  com- 
inmtatui  ;  traits  des  successions. 

Eusfebe  de  Lauri^re :  annotated  edition  of  Loysel's  iTUtitutes 
coutumiires  (1710). 

NOTES 

1.  Argentneus  quotes  Bartolus  approvingly  in  No.  36. 

2.  I  have  lately  discussed  the  doctrines  of  Argeatricus  and  Moliara 
Zeiischri/t  fUr  internat.  Privat-  und  Slra/rec/ii,  v,  pp.  363,  452, 554.    Compare 
Fusinato  in  Rivista  tialianaper  U  sciensi  giuridicAc,  xxi,  p.  184,  and  Ortmar 
in  Archiv  filr  biirgerikhes  RtcM,  jci,  p.  i8g. 

3.  Rocco,  DeW  uso  t  aiitoritH  dslle  Uff^i  (3d  eii.,  i,  p.  lidx)  speaks  in  most 
respectful  terms  of  Argentrsus  (and  Burguadus)  :  "  //  dotissimo  d''Argentrk  e 
Burgundo  .  .  .  kan  lascialo  su  la  materia  regolo  biminoso  e  alU  bisogiu  dvU   , 
sBvcnte  e  sotto  piii  rapporti  adatlale, 

§  25.  Carolus  Molinsus. 

Lain^,  i,  pp.  223,257. 

Brodeau,  La   tU  dc  Maislre  Oiarles  da  MoUn.     Opera  omnia  (Paris,  1681), 

Molinseus  (1500-1566)  was  both  an  advocate  and  professor. 
His  aim  was  to  accomphsh  a  united  kingdom  of  France  with  a 
uniform  system  of  law.  He  was  a  man  of  great  foresight,  of 
broad  views,  and  an  internationalist  of  modern  character.  Cum- 
brous and  passionate  in  style  (a  certain  degree  of  temper  is  always 
a  good  sign  of  inward  conviction),  Molinaeus  attacked  the  school 
of  Brittany  and  supported,  in  the  main,  the  Italian  doctrine.  Be- 
fore the  researches  of  Lain^,  it  was  widely  believed  that  Molinseus 
was  opposed  to  territoriality  in  its  entirety ;  there  are,  indeed,  cer- 
tain passages  in  his  annotations  to  Alex.  Tartagnns  that  point  this 
way.  His  main  arguments  are  to  be  found  at  the  traditional  place, 
i.e.  in  the  commentary  to  the  law  "  cicttctos  populos  "  and  in  cott- 
siliutn  53.     In  his  recapitulation  he  brings  out  the  following:  — 

I.  The  forms  of  legal  business  must  accord  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  transaction  occurs,  whether  it  be  in  relation  to 
contracts,  judgments,  wills,  or  other  documents. 

II.  Up  to  that  time,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Bartolus, 
the  validity  and  effect  of  contracts  were  determined  by  the  sub- 
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stantive  law  of  the  place  where  they  were  made.  Molinaeus  holds 
that  this  nile  is  much  too  broad.  He  emphasizes  particularly 
that  the  intention  of  the  parties  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
controlling.  With  this  proposition,  he  placed  the  problem  upon  a 
new  foundation.  Molinaeus  deduces  a  tacitus  consensus  especially 
in  sales  and  marriage  contracts.  If,  for  example,  nothing  upon 
the  subject  is  mentioned  in  the  marriage  contract,  then  by  reason 
of  a  tacitus  consensus^  the  law  of  that  place  shall  be  applicable 
where  the  husband  was  domiciled  at  the  time  of  making  the  con- 
tract. This  applies  also  to  property  situated  abroad.  In  this  way 
Molinaeus  gives  an  extra-territorial  effect  to  law  in  certain  cases, 
through  the  theory  of  an  implied  consent  of  the  parties. 

III.  Molinaeus  treats  separately  those  laws  which  do  not 
depend  on  the  will  of  the  parties,  i.e.  ''  statutum  quod  disponit  in 
his  qua  nan  pendent  a  voluntate  partium^  sed  a  sola  potestate  legis** 
Here  his  analysis  is  twofold :  — 

(a)   **  Semper  inspicitur  locus  ubi  res  sita  est^ 

By  this  is  meant  that  a  thing  is  governed  by  the  law  of 
the  place  where  it  is  situated,  no  matter  who  the  owner  may 
be,  unless  the  statute  specially  excludes  its  application  to  aliens. 
(F)   "  Statutum  agit  in  personam  et  tunc  non  includit  exterosT 

From  this  it  follows,  e,g.^  that  contracts  of  an  alien  minor 
would  not  be  considered  valid  in  France.  So  also  with  regard 
to  persons  under  guardianship  in  a  foreign  country. 

NOTES 

1.  It  is  highly  interesting  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  Molinxus  opposes 
tbe  one-sided  emphasis  placed  upon  the  lex  loci  contractus  in  his  ^  Conclusiones  de 
sMmtis^  (sec  Zeitschrift  fUr  internal.  Prival-  und  Strafrechi,  v,  pp.  556  and 

557). 

2.  Among  the  leading  French  jurists  who  dealt  with  this  topic  is  also 

CoquiDe  (1523-1603),  an  extraordinarily  interesting  and  important  figure  in 
French  jurisprudence,  although  his  conception  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Italian 
Scfaod  and  of  the  interpretations  of  the  statutes  is  incorrect.  He  strongly  opposes 
the  idea  that  the  conflict  of  coutumes  was  an  example  of  realia ;  he  is  not,  how- 
r,  in  accord  with  Bartolus.  He  claims  that  the  nature  of  statutory  provisions 
be  kept  in  mind,  and  while  he  does  not  follow  the  division  of  statuta  perso- 
aod  realiay  he  agrees  that  the  ^'^  spirit  ^"^  of  this  classification  should  be 
ooBsidered. 

He  wrote  "  Coutumes  de  Nivernois^'^  (Euvres^  1703.  Compare  Lain^,  i, 
p-297;  M.  Dupin,  ^^ De  la  Coutume  de  Nivernois^^  (1864),  Introduction,  pp.  i 
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VI.  The  Doctrines  of  Belgix™  and  Holland  in  th) 

Seventeenth  Century 

§  26.  The  Adoption  of  the  Theories  of  Argentreeus. 

Laind,  i,  p.  401. 

The  political  situation  of  the  Netherlands  was  just  as  though 
specially  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  doctrines  of  Argen- 
trasus.  The  small  communities  existing  there  were  so  jealous  of 
one  another  that  it  finally  became  necessary  to  promulgate  the 
coiitmues.  This  was  done  through  an  edict  of  153'-  Under  such 
conditions,  the  principles  of  Argentrasus  became  extremely  wel- 
come, although  certain  Netherlanders,  such  as  Nicolas  Everhard, 
1462-1532,  and  Petrus  Peckius,  supported  the  theories  of  Bartolus 
and  Bald  us. 

In  1611,  a  most  significant  edict  was  issued  (Lain^,  i,  p.  400):  — 
"We  ordain:  that  where  there  is  a  diversity  in  respect  of  testa- 
mentary dispositions,  between  the  law  of  the  testator's  doiiiicile  and 
that  of  the  situation  of  his  property,  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  latter 
place  shall  govern  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  property,  whether 
it  may  be  disposed  of,  at  what  age  and  with  what  form  and 
solemnity." 

Based  upon  this,  a  will  was  declared  invalid  that  had  been  made 
in  Brussels  in  1619,  so  far  as  concerned  property  situated  in  Milan, 
because  the  testator  had  followed  the  form  prescribed  by  the  law 
of  the  place  where  it  was  made.  After  1634,  this  edict  was  inter- 
preted so  as  to  refer  only  to  forms  required  in  the  interior,  and  not 
abroad,  and  to  make  the  form  of  the  place  where  made,  suffice  in 
the  latter  case.  In  truth  and  fact,  this  amounted  to  a  repeal  of  aD 
entirely  clear,  though  erroneous,  edict. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Dutch  School  may  be  briefly  recapitulated 
as  follows :  — 

I.  The  prevailing  opinion  among  the  jurists  was  that  the  con- 
flict of  laws  was  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  by  International  Public 
Law ;  further,  that  every  local  commonwealth  was  sovereign  in 
law  and  had  no  duty  imposed  upon  it  to  observe  foreign  law.  In 
this  way  the  remotest  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  reasoning 
of  ArgenltEeus,  even  such  as  he  himself  would  not  have  drawn. 

II.  When  foreign  law  is  observed,  it  takes  place  by  reason  of 
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a  voluntary  acceptance  of  it  upon  the  basis  of  international  cour- 
tesy.    This  is  the  theory  of  ^Uomitas''  or  *^courtoisie  intematioftale'' 

Argentraeus  was  thus  outbid  in  another  direction ;  whereas  he 
had  permitted  a  small  field  of  questions  to  remain,  by  way  of  except 
tion^  subject  to  the  rule  of  personality,  the  general  rule  of  territo- 
riality was  now  made  to  apply  without  exception. 

III.  The  Dutch  jurists  were  of  the  view  that  the  status  of  a 
person  was  fixed  by  local  law.  Although  the  status  of  minority 
and  majority,  as  established  by  the  law  of  an  alien's  native  state, 
was  actually  respected  in  the  Netherlands,  it  was  essentially  out  of 
a  self-interest,  finding  its  expression  in  the  aforementioned  doctrine 
of  comitas  gentium. 

In  this  way  the  theory  of  the  collisio  statutorum  degenerated 
to  the  rule  of  territoriality.  That  which  the  earliest  Italian  theory 
had  worked  out  so  laboriously  was  completely  destroyed  through 
the  teachings  of  the  Dutch  School. 

§  27.  Its  Individual  Representatives. 

Lain^  i,  p.  395. 
RoUn,  if  pp.  72-83. 
Wdss,  iii,  p.  31. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  g^eat  array  of  Belgian  and  Dutch 
jurists  who  have  treated  the  question  of  the  collisio  statutorum 
reveals  that  considerable  dififerences  exist  between  them.  The 
basic  principles  are,  however,  the  same. 

1.  A  very  interesting  and  well-written  work  is  given  us  by 
Burgundus.  His  tendencies  are  more  feudal  than  Argentraeus 
himself,  and  he  goes  as  far  as  to  say  that  the  form  must  accord  to 
the  law  of  the  locus  of  an  object.  This  explains  the  edict  of  161 1 
already  cited. 

Burgundus  (i  586-1649)  wrote  a  work  entitled  Ad  consuetudines 
Flandria  aliarumque  gentium  controversies, 

2.  Christinaeus  (i  543-1631)  published,  Commentaria  ac  notce 
in  leges  municipales  Mechlinicn  sesund  Practicarum  qucestionum 
rerumque  in  supremis  Belgarum  curiis  actarunt  et  observat, 

3.  Christian  Rodenburg  (Utrecht  161 8- 1668)  wrote,  De  jure 
conjugum^  preceded  by,  De  jure  quod  oritur  ex  statutorum  vel 
consuetudinum  diversitate  (Utrecht,  1553,  and  Antwerp,  1676). 

Compare  Laind,  ii,  pp.  49-52. 
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4.  P.  Voet  (1619-1677).  Hewrote:  De  statutis  eorumque  con- 
citrsu  liber  singiilaris.  Compare  Edition  Leodii {I'/cci),  from  p.  53. 
See  also  his  further  works :  Mobilium  et  immobiliuvt  natitra  modo 
academico  et  forensi  ad  evidentioretn  juris  statutarii  iniellectunt 
strictim  proposita  (Utrecht,  1666),  especially  chaps,  xii,  xiii,  and  xxiii. 
Compare  Lain^,  ij,  pp.  97,  172,  387. 

5.  J,  Voet  {1647-1714,  son  of  the  former).  He  wrote,  in  Com- 
mentarius  ad  Paudectas,  voL  i,  a  treatise:  '^ De  statutis"  {liber  i, 
tit.  vi.pars  ii). 

"Jean  Voet  fut  le  vrai  fondaieiir  de  la  doc- 

6.  Abraham  a  Wesel.  He  wrote,  Tractatus  de  connubiali 
bonorum  societate  and  Commentarius  ad  novellas  constitutiones 
Ultrajectinas. 

7.  Joannes  a  Sande  (t  1638).  He  published,  Decisiones  Fri- 
sicae.     Especially  important  are:  — 

(a)  Liber  i  tit.  xii  defimtio  v.  {e)  Liber  iv  tit.  viii  definitio  vii. 

{p)   Liber  ii  tit.  vi  definitio  x.  (rf)  Liber  iv  lit.  i  definitio  xiv. 

Compare  also  Opera  omnia  juridUia  Joaunis  et  Fnderici  a  Sande. 

8.  Stockmans  (160S-1671).  He  published,  Decisiones  curiee 
Brabantite.     See  also,  Opera  omnia. 

Deeisio  ix.     The  Edictof  1611  mentioned  at  %  26  supra  is  here 
discussed.    See  also,  1,  Ix,-cxxi,  cxxv,  cxxvi,  cxl,  cli. 

The  Dutch-Belgian  jurists  above  mentioned  represent  a  ten- 
dency that  was  wholly  fatal  to  the  science  of  the  collisio  stattitorum; 
they  all  have  the  same  trade-mark  of  comitas.  Nicolas  Everhard 
("  Topica  de  locis  legalibus  et  Consilia"  i  et  ii)  and  Petrus  Peckius 
i^*  De  testamentis  conjngum"  e.g.  book  lii,  chap,  xvii  and  book  iv, 
chaps,  xxviii-xxxvii)  are  the  only  ones  who  support  in  part  the 
views  of  Bartolus  (Lain6,  i,  pp.  396  and  397).  The  Netherlands 
school  lacked  a  man  of  the  stamp  of  Molinasus. 

§  28.   Ulricus  Huber  in  Particular. 

Lain^,  ii,  pp.  183-188. 

A.  Weiss,  iii,  p.  37,  Note  4. 

Ulricus  Huber  (1636-1694)  was  of  Swiss  descent,  probably  from 
Zurich.     He  was  the  son  of  Henricus  Huber.     On  November  30, 
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1657,  he  was  made  Professor  at  Franeker  (an  old  Dutch  univer- 
sity) and  was  first  ** professor  eloquentia  et  hisioria"  afterward 
** professor  institutionumr  Although  three  times  called  to  the 
University  of  Leyden,  he  declined  and  remained  at  Franeker.  In 
1657  he  was  made  ^^ supretna  curia  senator"  but  in  1682  he  re- 
turned to  academic  work,  **ad  meas  veteres  musas^^  as  he  says 
in  Oratio  i  {**  Hubert  Opera  minora  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum^"  1746). 
He  then  taught  **jus  civile^  Jus  publicum  et  jus  statutarium." 

I.  By  means  of  his  tria  axiamata^  Huber  placed  our  topic 
completely  in  the  field  of  politics,  with  International  Public  Law 
as  its  basis.  Logic  is  not  offended  by  these  axiomata^  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  jurisprudence  they  have  the  pernicious 
quality  of  leading  to  nothing. 

Unfortunately  there  are  still  many  modem  jurists  who  place  their 
doctrines  upon  the  same  basis  as  Huber,  and  especially  is  this  true 
of  some  of  the  theories  prevailing  in  England  and  America.  It 
was  said  for  a  time,  that  the  Netherlands  cleared  the  way  for 
International  Private  Law,  or  in  the  words  of  Foelix,  **les  juris- 
consultesdes  Pays-Bos  ont  fray/ la  route  "  ("  Trait/ du  droit  interna- 
tional priv/*^  Paris,  1843,  p.  9 ;  4th  ed.,  1866,  i,  p.  15).  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Dutch  School  lifted  International  Private  Law  from  the 
plane  of  justice  to  the  indefinite  and  variable  standard  of  comity, 
a  basis  that  was  almost  fatal  to  its  development.  It  caused  retro- 
cession instead  of  progress.  Even  to-day  we  still  feel  the  effects 
of  its  erroneous  doctrines.  It  was  the  jurists  of  the  Netherlands 
who,  through  the  medium  of  the  doctrine  of  comity,  prepared  an 
ambush  against  progress  in  this  department  of  jiuisprudence  — 
this  alone  is  the  truth  and  all  else  a  myth.  Of  course  they  simply 
built  upon  the  arguments  which  Argentraeus  laid  down  with  so 
much  energy,  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  must  finally  ascribe  all  the 
doctrines  of  this  school. 

II.  Ulricus  Huber  wrote,  ^^ Prcelectiones  juris  romani  et  kodiemiy 
In  part  ii,  there  is  a  short  treatise  entitled :  "  De  conjlictu  legum 
diversarum  in  diversis  imperiis^  At  the  very  outset,  Huber  de- 
clares that  the  laws  of  a  state  have  no  force  outside  of  the  territory, 
but  are  good  for  all  persons  found  within  it.  This  axiom  is  modi- 
fied only  by  the  friendly  intercourse  existing  between  states  and 
the  comitas  which  they  observe ;  in  consequence,  the  application 
of  foreign  laws  is  permitted  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to 
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the  sovereign  power,  or  the  rights  of  the  subjects  of  the  internal 
state. 

Notwithstanding  these  rules,  he  refers  to  the  laws  of  the  place 
where  a  legal  transaction  was  entered  into,  in  order  to  determine 
its  validity,  just  as  he  refers  the  qualities  of  persons  to  the  law  of 
their  domicile.  It  is  plain  that  these  results  cannot  be  deduced 
from  the  principles  which  he  postulates.  Legal  relations  in  regard 
to  immovables  (e.g.  testate  and  intestate  succession,  contracts)  are 
referred  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  thing  is,  or  the  lex  ret  sits. 

In  the  worlt  of  this  author  entitled  "De  jure civilatis,"  etc.,  there 
is  a  paragraph  {lib.  iii,  sec.  iv,  cap.  i)  entitled :  "De  his  qiue  exteri 
sibi  invicem  debent"  in  which  the  rules  {^"fositiottes")  are  formu- 
lated as  follows :  — 

"  Prima  sit:  leges  eujusgiie  reipubUca  tenenl  obUgantque  cunctoi    I 
eidem  imperio  snbjectos  nee  ultra. 

"  Secunda  ;  pro  subjecHs  habentur,  quieunque  in  lerri/ari^  cuj'us- 
que  civHatis  reperiuntur,  quamdiu  illic  commorantur. 

"  Tertia :  summa  polestates  eujusque  reipubliea  indulgent  sibi 
mu/uo,  ut  jura  kgesque  aliarum,  in  aliarum  ierriloriis  effecfum 
habeant,  qualenus  sine  prajudicio  indulgentium  fieri  potest" 


In  Zeitschrift  fiir  interuat.  Frivol'  uud  Strafrecht  (viii,  p.  189)  I  have  pub- 
lished the  discussions  of  Huber  in  his  *^ PralectiuHes"  under  the  title,  "A  Sped' 
men  of  the  Dutch  School." 


VII.    The  Dutch  School  in  Germany 
§  29.  The  Statutory  Theory  in  Germany. 

Ricdi,  Zuverlassiger  Ent-wurf  van  Stadtrechten  oder  Slattitts,  etc.  (Frankfort 
and  Leipzig,  1740).    Compare  especially  p.  21. 

The  division  of  the  statnta  into  personalia,  realia,  and  mixta 
found  favor  in  Germany  too,  although  certain  jurists  recognized  it 
only  in  part  and,  as  for  the  rest,  ignored  it  or  opposed  it. 

The  following  propositions  were  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Empire  in  the  sixteenth  century  :  — 

I.  With  reference  to  the  person,  the  force  of  the  laws  is  limited 
to  the  territory.  From  this  it  was  concluded  that  personal  capaci^ 
to  deal  with  property  is  governed  by  the  locus  of  the  thing  and  not 
by  the  law  of  the  owner's  domicile. 
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II.  Rights  in  property  are  to  be  determined  solely  by  the  laws 
of  the  territory  wherein  the  property  is  situate.  This  was  em- 
bodied in  the  expression,  "  statuta  de  rebus  non  extenduntur  ad  res 
extra  ttrritorium  sitas^  which  applied  as  well  to  separate  articles 
of  property  as  to  property  considered  as  a  unit,  pursuant  to  the 
Roman  conception  of  "universal  possession."  Descent  in  intes- 
tacy and  by  will  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  territory  in  which 
the  property  lies,  and  not  by  that  of  the  deceased's  domicile. 
Movables  were  sometimes  excepted,  with  the  maxim,  ^^mobilia 
ossibus  inharenty 

III.  If  the  form  of  a  transaction  is  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  place  where  it  was  concluded,  it  is  to  be  considered  valid 
everywhere :  — 

^  statuium  disponens  circa  sokmnitaUm  extendit  se  extra  territo- 

*       tf 
num. 

The  views  stated  at  I-III  remained  in  force  also  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  Thus  we  again  have  the  theory  of  real,  per- 
sonal, and  mixed  laws,  though  in  another  form  than  that  supported 
by  Argentraeus. 

Andreas  Gaill  (t  1387)1  in  his  work,  **  Practicarum  observor 
tumum  tarn  ad  processum  judiciarum  prcesertim  imperalis  canterce 
quam  causarum  decisioncs  pertinentiutn  libri  duo  "  (Cologne,  1697), 
distinguishes  the  cases  according  to  whether  the  statute  provides 
'^de  personis^^  ^*de  rebus,'*  or  "  de  solemnitate  actus,''  respectively. 
He  makes  its  extra-territorial  efifect  dependent  upon  this  test.  The 
formula  of  statuta  mixta  was  opposed.  It  was  replaced  generally 
by  the  solemnitas  actus. 

IV.  These  doctrines  had  their  effect  in  positive  legislation, 
especially  in  the  Codex  Maximilianus  Bavaricus. 

NOTES 

The  Codex  Maximilianus  Bavaricus  Civilis  (1756)  in  th,  i,  cap,  2,  §  17,  is  to 
the  fiaOowing  effect :  — 

**  In  the  case  of  a  conflict  of  laws,  consideration  is  first  to  be  given  to  particu- 
iv  fibeities,  then  to  local  customs,  laws,  and  ordinances,  then  to  general  parlia- 
aeotary  provisions,  and  finally  to  the  common  law.^^ 

In  so  (u*  as  rights,  statutes,  and  customs  differ  "  in  loco  juridicii,'*  "  delictiy'^ 
'^ra  sUa^  ^  contractus,^''  and  ''^  domicilii i'^  the  court  in  which  the  matter  is  to  be 
decided  shaU  refer  to  and  recognize  the  customary  laws  of  the  place  where  a 
tnnsction  took  place,  so  far  as  concerns  its  form ;  in  matters  *'^in  mere  per  so- 
ualibns^  the  law  of  the  domicile ;  and  finally  ^'  in  recUibus  vel  mixtis^^  the  Ux  rH 
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sila,  without  consideration  as  to  whether  property  be  movable  or  immovable, 
corporeal  or  incorporeal.  Punishment  of  crime,  however,  shall  be  administered 
according  to  the  law  of  the  place  wherein  ic  was  committed. 

Further,  in  Ih.  3,  cap.  I2,  S  I  :  — 

"...  In  matters  in  dispute  in  intestacy  reference  is  not  to  be  had  to  the  law 
of  the  place  of  the  intestate's  decease,  but  to  that  of  the  place  wherein  the  prop- 
erty is  situated,  except  in  purely  personal  claims,  in  which  case,  to  the  law  of  the 
deceased's  domicile." 

Similar  provisions  were  contained  in  the  Bavarian  Court  Rules  of  1753  (xiv, 
§  7,  No.  8)  and  of  1816  (i.  No.  3). 

Besides  GaiU.  the  following  also  may  be  mentioned :  — 

1.  J.  Mynsinger  {t  1588).  He  wrote,  Singularium  ebsfrualioni4m  t'mper. 
Camera.  Compare  especially  Centuriav,observatioja.x;  consuetudi}  vel  statutum 
de  rebus  -vel  ptrsonis  disponens  ait  extra  territorium  extendaturf 

2.  D.  Mevius  (t  1670).  He  wrote  besides  Decisiones  (i  and  ii)  a  commen- 
tary: InJHS  Lubecense. 

3.  W.  A.  Laulerbach  (1618-1678).  He  wrote:  Dissertations  academics. 
Compare  torn,  iii :  De  societate  bonorum  conjugali,  cap,  ii,  Nos.  x-xvii,  especially 

4.  Herlius  (1652-1710)  wrote;  — 

(a)    Commenlatienes  de  seUctis  tt  rarioribus  argnmerttis  exjurisprudentia 
universaii  (1737).    Stctio  iv:  De  collisu  ie^vm  positi-varttm  inter  le. 
(d)    Responsa,  concilia  el  decisiones. 
N,  Rocco:  DeW  uso  e  autoritcl  delU  leggi,  2d  ed.,  i,  Ixi,  criticises  Hertiua  as 
follows :  — 

"  N.  Erzio  .  .  .  ha  segttate  akune  regale  uiili  e  tali  che  comprendono  la  solu- 
xiont  di  molti  cast  singolari.  Nientedinieno,  ei  nan  ha  che  sol  gettate  le  nude  e 
grexze  foxdamenla  deUa  sciema."  Perhaps  history  will  excuse  him  somewhat 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  life  was  much  embittered  through  having  a  remarkably 
quarrelsome  wife  (E.  Landsberg,  Geschkhte  der  deutschen  RechlswisstHscha/l, 
part  3,  p.  38). 

5.  Hommel ;  Rhapsodia  quastionum  in  foro  qitotidie  obvenientium  (3d  ed., 
1769).     Observ.  409. 

6.  Hofacker  (i 749-1793)  :  Principia  juris  civilis  romano-germanici  (2d  ed., 
iSoo),  i,  §§  137-143.  He  supports  certain  "regnla  generates  circa  collisionem 
statutorum"  and  refers  to  Argentr^us,  Burgundus,  Rodenburg,  Cocceji,  Hert, 
and  Meier. 

7.  Riccii:  Zuverlassigtr  Entvjurf  von  Stadtreckten  oder  Statutis  (1740), 
Compare  pp.  315,325,437. 

(a)  Laws  giving  persons  a  certain  character  or  quality  (pp.  520  el  seq.). 

(b)  Laws  providing  a  certain  form  or  solemnity  for  transactions  (pp.  528 

(c)  Real  statutes  or  laws  in  relation  to  real  property  (pp.  542  et  stg."). 
(rf)  Laws  relating  to  movables  (pp.  591  ei  seg.). 

8.  Henricus  deCocceji  (1644-1719).  In  point  ?at  Dispntatio  54;  "  De  fun- 
data  in  ierrilorio,"  etc.,  in  his  " Exercilationes  curiosa"  (1722),  i,  pp.  680-7461 
and  Disputatio  56 :  "  De  concursu  pluriumjurisdictioniim,^'  I,  p.  747.  Disputaito 
54  also  appeared  separately  as  "  Altera  editio  emendatior  et  aiKtior"  with  the 
author's  name  appearing  as  Iconius.  This  is  explained  by  the  custom  prevailing 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  having  one  of  the  students  act  as  "  respondent "  to  a 
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dissertation  (compare  Stintzing,  Geschichte  der  deutschm  Rechtswissensch,,  part  ii, 
p.  27,  and  part  i,  p.  152). 

9.  Samuel  de  Cocceji,  son  of  the  former,  who  published  a  r^sumd  of  his 
£aher's  work  in  Jus  chHU  coniraversum ;  cf.  lid.  ii,  /af.  i :  **  De  jurisdictionej'* 
qtuEsiio  zxiii  (Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1740). 

10.  Caspar  Zi^ler  (1621-1690)  :  Dejudicum  officio  et  delicHs  tractatus  mora- 
lis  (4th  ed.y  1754),  Concl,  xv,  pp.  254-297. 

11.  J.  G.  Meier :  De  statutarum  confUctu  eorumque  in  exteros  valore  (Giessen, 
1 71 5,  Diss.),  pp.  14,  etc. 

12.  D.  Franc.  Alef  (f  1763).  He  wrote,  Dies  academici  (Heidelberg,  1753), 
in  which  occurs  Dissertatio  iv:  ^^De  diversorum  stattUorum  concursu  earum" 
que  ccnfliciu?'*  He  opposes  the  ordinary  statute  theory  and  rests  almost  entirely 
on  territorial  views.  He  applies  the  law  of  the  territory  to  the  status  and 
capacity  of  aliens  and  to  the  forms  of  legal  instruments  made  within  the  territory 
(Nos.  2S-31).  In  the  case  of  contracts,  the  laws  of  the  domiciles  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  as  well  as  the  lex  loci  contractus^  must  be  satisfied  upon  the  question 
of  capacity. 

VIII.    The  Dutch  School  in  England  and  America 
§  30.  Attitude  of  England  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Harrison,  in  Journal  de  dr.  /.,  vii,  p.  429. 
Lain^  id.^  xxiii,  p.  484. 
Story,  §§  lo-ii. 

At  the  time  when  Continental  Europe  possessed  an  array  of 
varying  laws  and  statutes,  England  bad  an  almost  uniform  law 
through  the  blending  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  customs. 
There  had  arisen  in  England  a  "  statute  law  "  in  contradistinction 
to  the  "  common  law  *'  and  complementary  to  it.  But  we  find  in 
neither  body  of  law  rules  laid  down  as  to  the  applicability  of  the 
internal  law  to  international  disputes.  Probably  it  was  always  con- 
sidered applicable,  for  as  late  as  1753  a  case  occurred  in  which  a 
demand  for  the  application  of  foreign  law  was  considered  as  some- 
thing entirely  new  and  surprising.  This  was  the  case  of  Scrimshire 
vs.  Scrimshire,  2  Haggard's  Consistory  Reports  407. 

Foreign  law  gradually  found  an  introduction  through  the 
practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  courts  of  admiralty,  a  result 
which  was  assisted  by  the  fact  that  many  English  and  Scotch 
jurists  completed  their  educations  in  Holland.  Another  important 
element  was  the  fact  that  William  HI  (1650-1702)  simultaneously 
held  the  positions  of  king  of  England  and  stadtholder  of  Holland. 
I.  The  Dutch  School  exercised  a  great  influence  in  England, 
and,  through  English  authorities,  later  also  in  America.     As  the 
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American  author  Story  (§  io)well  says,  we  have  no  early  theoreti- 
cal discussions  from  England.  We  may  add  that  England  never 
underwent  the  early  Continental  European  development  of  the 
statutory  conflict  at  all.  With  the  growth  of  the  science  of  Inter- 
national Private  Law,  this  nation  took  the  doctrines  as  they  had 
been  developed  by  the  Dutch  School.  Story  himself  was  largely 
influenced  by  Ulricus  Huber. 

II.  In  the  light  of  this  explanation,  we  easily  understand  the 
following  tendencies  which  are  manifested  in  some  respects  even 
to  this  day  :  — ■ 

1.  the  emphasis  placed  upon  territorial  sovereignty,  —  territorial 
law  (as  distinguished  from  the  law  of  the  domicile)  is  largely 
applied  in  England  and  the  United  States ; 

2.  the  acceptance  of  the  maxim  of  Hugo  Grotius :  "  Qui  in  loco 
aliquo  contrahit  tatnquam  subditus  Umporarius  legibus  loci  sub- 
jicitur"  l^'De  jure  belli  ac  pacts,"  book  ii,  chap,  ii,  sec.  5, 
No.  2); 

3.  the  support  given  to  the  doctrine  of  comity.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  even  in  England  and  the  United  States,  modem 
authors  are  opposing  the  unlimited  operation  of  feudal  ideas 
in  this  department  of  law. 


NOTES 

1.  Story,  I  10, "  The  subject  .  .  .  seems  to  be  of  very  modem  growth  in 
that  kingdom  (England)  and  can  hardly  as  yet  be  deemed  to  be  there  ci:Itivated 

as  a  science,  buih  up  and  defined  with  entire  accuracy  and  decision  of  prin- 
ciples,'' Dicey  says,  p.  726,  "  English  judges,  when,  about  a  century  and  half 
ago,  they  were  for  i\itfirit  tinu  called  upon  lo  deal  frequently  with  the  conflict  of 

2.  Lain^,  in  Journal  de  dr.  i.,  xxiii,  p.  486,  maintains  (and  with  him  Law- 
rence, CommetUaire  sur  IVAeaton,  iii,  p.  61)  that  the  first  case  hefore  an  Englbh 
court  involving  a  question  of  International  Private  Law  took  place  in  1753.  "The 
judge  who  rendered  this  opinion  .  .  .  having  to  decide  which  law  should  be 
observed  in  determining  the  legal  age  of  marriage  of  two  persons  marrying  in 
France,  decided  that  it  was  the  French  law  that  governed,  as  Gaill,  a  German 
author  of  the  sixteenth  century,  said  that  the  form  of  transactions  followed  the  law 
of  the  place  where  they  occur.  After  the  firat  attempts  of  this  kind,  efforts 
were  made  by  jurists  of  the  United  States  to  found  a  system,  as  conflicts  of  law 
were  becoming  numerous  there."  Laintf  says  (iirther  (p.  4B4),  "At  a  period 
when  the  multiplicity  of  statutes  or  customs  were  exciting  conflicts  of  law  in 
Europe,  especially  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netheriands,  for  the 
solution  of  which  an  array  of  rules  were  growing  up,  denominated  the  statutory 
theory,  England,  wherein  the  Anglo-Saxon  customs  were  becoming  blended  with 
the  Norman,  enjoyed  a  system  of  laws  almost  uniform" 
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§  SL  The  Tirihifiinf  of  FeodJdism  m  Modem  Tiaies. 

I.  How  impoitant  Huberts  mfluence  was  upon  the  English 
system  is  clearly  manifested  in  the  work  of  Story,  in  the  first 
edition  of  which  (1834)  he  lays  down  the  foDowing  rules:  — 

I.  Eveiy  nadoQ  has  ezdosire  sovereignty  and  jnrisdictioQ  within 
its  own  territory.  All  persons  and  things  within  the  domain 
are  subject  thereto. 

a.  The  laws  of  a  nation  cannot  be  made  binding  upon  persons  or 
objects  without  its  domains. 

3.  The  question  as  to  what  authority  the  laws  of  one  country  have 
in  another  depends  entirely  upon  the  disposition  of  the  latter. 
If  both  laws  are  silent  upon  the  questicHi,  the  court  must  rslabfeh 
a  kind  of  jus  gentium  privatum.  This  is  founded  upon  the  con- 
venience of  the  nations  and  is  ex  comutate  and  not  ex  jure, 

II.  The  same  spirit  is  manifested  in  the  work  of  Burge, 
**  Colonial  and  Foreign  Laws  generally,  and  in  their  Conflict  with 
each  other  and  with  the  Law  of  England"  (London,  1838).  He 
lays  down  thirty-one  rules,  from  which  I  extract  the  following :  — 

1.  The  compelling  force  of  the  laws  is  restricted  to  the  territc^ 
of  their  enactment  and  to  subjects  of  the  state. 

2.  This  subjection  applies  not  only  to  those  domiciled  within  the 
territory,  but  also  to  every  one  temporarily  sojourning  therein, 
possessing  property  therein,  or  who  is  a  party  to  a  suit  therein. 

5.  Through  an  understanding  between  the  nations  and  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  intercourse,  each  state  recognizes  the  force  of 
foreign  law,  when  the  rights  of  its  own  subjects,  or  of  aliens, 
are  dependent  thereon ; 

4*  never,  however,  when  the  application  of  foreign  law  prejudices 
the  authority  of  the  state  or  the  interests  of  its  subjects. 

5.  If  a  law  contains  fixed  provisions  as  to  persons  and  things,  it 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  statute  real,  in  case  of  doubt 

NOTES 

Story  admits,  in  §  10,  that  the  topic  of  International  Private  Law  has  really 
aot  heen  treated  at  all  by  English  jurists.  He  intimates,  however,  that  the 
writings  of  the  Continental  authors  arc  not  of  really  great  merit :  "  Their  works 
aboaod  with  theoretical  distinctions,  which  serve  little  other  purpose  than  to 
praroke  idle  discussions,  and  with  metaphysical  subtilties  which  perplex,  if  they 
do  not  confound,  the  inquirer/^ 

But  Lain^  well  says,  mjourn.  de  dr.  /.,  xxiii,  p.  486 :  "  The  doctrine  of  Story 
reproduces  exactly  that  of  the  Hollander,  Huber.  //  is  in  reality  no  more  than 
M  parafkrcue.^ 
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IX.  The  Statutory  Problem  in  Switzerland 

§  32.  A  Recapitulation. 
Leu,  Eidgeitossiches  Siadt  und  Landrecht,  \,  pp.  41-44.  ^^^ 

Rahn,  "  Uber  die  Kollission  ^ichseiliger  Gesetse  im  Civilrechtt,  etc,"  in  Afonatt- 

chroitik  der  lurcher.  Rtchtspflege  (1838),  xi,  pp.  332-335- 

I.  Race  law  held  sway  in  Switzerland  for  many  centuries. 
About  the  eleventh  century  fiefdom  arose,  and  with  it,  all  law  except 
that  of  communes  and  municipalities  went  out  of  effect  Terri- 
toriality prevailed.  It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  all 
the  former  tribal  laws  fell  away  with  the  rise  of  the  feudal  system ; 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  force  of  tribal  law  was  no  longer  based 
upon  the  conception  of  race  individuality.  It  rested  upon  the 
adoption  of  some  particular  system  within  a  certain  territory,  either 
by  express  sanction  or  as  customary  law. 

Authorities  are  sparse.  Even  in  later  times,  we  have  only  Leu 
to  refer  to.  He  treats  our  topic  under  the  title  "  Zusammenstos- 
sung der  Gesetse"  and  bases  his  doctrines  more  particularly  upon 
those  of  Cocceji  in  "  De  fitndata  in  terrilorio  alietto  Jurisdictione." 

II.  Somewhat  later,  concordats  or  intercantonal  treaties  came 
into  effect :  — 

I,  upon  relations  of  guardianship  and  tutelage  as  affecting  persons 
domiciled,  of  date  July  15,  1S22  (Sntli,  " //andi.  des  ic/iveist^r. 
/iechis,"  i,  pp.  23>-=33}; 

3.  upon  testamentary  capacity  and  succession,  of  the  same  date 
(Sneil,  pp.  233-235) ; 

3.  upon  the  solemnization  of  marriage  and  ccrtiticatcs  of  consum- 
mation, of  date  July  4,  iS3o(5nell,  pp.  221-223); 

4.  upon  process  in  divorce,  of  date  July  6,  1 82 1  (Snell,  pp.  235-236). 

All  these  concordats  support  the  /ex  originis.  They  went  out  ; 
o£  effect  in  189:  with  the  promulgation  of  the  Federal  Statute  ' 
upon  Civil  Rights  of  Persons  Domiciled  and  Sojourning  {N.  &•  A.y 

X.   Subsequent  Influence  of  Argentr.eus  in  France 
during  the  Eighteenth  Century 

§  33.  The  Present  SigBificance  of  Reality  and  Perfionality. 
Lain^,  i,  p.  413;  ii,  p.  24. 

The  principal  French  authors  of  this  period  are  the 
following ;  — 
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1.  Froland  (f  1746),  advocate  in  Paris.  He  wrote  two  vol- 
umes entitled,  Mimoires  concemans  la  nature  et  la  qualiti  des 
statuts^  diverses  questions  tnixtes  de  droit  et  de  coutumes  et  la  plu' 
part  des  arrits  qui  les  ont  dicidies. 

2.  L.  BouUenois  (1680-1762).     He  wrote :  — 

{a)  Questions  sur  les  demissions  de  biens  (i  727).    Question  sixihme^ 

pp.  81-168. 
{J>)  Traite  de  la  personnaHti  et  de  la  rialite  des  lois  eoutumes  ou 

status  par  forme  d^ observations. 

3.  Bouhier  (1673-1746).  He  wrote  two  volumes  entitled,  Les 
coutumes  du  dtuhi  de  Bourgogne  (1742). 

I.  The  doctrines  of  Froland,  BouUenois,  and  Bouhier  rest  upon 
the  f oUowing  propositions :  — 

I.   The  laws  may  be  classified  into  statuts  reels  and  statuts  personnels. 
3.  The  reality  of  the  laws  is  the  prevailing  rule ;  the  personality  of 

certain  laws  is,  however,  not  a  mere  exception. 
3.  Real  laws  are  the  result  of  feudal  coutumes ;  the  personality  of 

certain  laws  is  demanded  in  the  interest  of  justice. 

In  this  way  French  authors  came  to  designate  as  personal 
such  laws  as  Argentraeus  had  considered  real.  They  were  influ- 
enced by  two  ideas,  viz. :  — 

{a)  that  there  are  certain  laws  which  are  intended  to  apply  only 

within  the  local  state; 
(^)  that  the  various  states  owe  it  to  themselves  to  grant  concessions 

to  one  another  in  the  application  of  private  law. 

Thus  a  part  of  the  Italian  and  a  part  of  the  Dutch  doctrine 
were  adopted  in  France.  The  result  was  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  statutes  interpreted  as  real.  In  discussion  of  detail,  Froland 
enunciates  the  maxim,  "  man  is  more  noble  than  property,  which, 
in  fact,  was  created  for  him  alone."  This  was  just  the  contrary 
of  Burgundus's  theory.  It  was  intended  to  destroy  the  rule,  **  les 
coutumes  sont  r^elles'' 

In  addition  to  the  authors  mentioned,  the  following  are  also  of 
importance :  — 

{a)  Pothier :  Traiti  de  la  communautS.  In  "  article  preliminairey^ 
many  of  the  views  of  Argentraeus  and  Molinseus  are  indorsed. 
Pothier  still  exercises  great  influence  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
Lower  Canada  relating  to  our  topic. 
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(i)  Aguesseau,  Chancellor  of  France :   (Euvres  (ed.  Pardessus),  v, 

pp.  356-258,  a6o-!!62;  xii,  p.  399  . 
(it)  Merlin  :  Repertoire  {cited  in  Mailher  de  Chassat,  pp.  32-33). 

II.  These  authors  also  adopt  Argentrasus's  classification  of  the 
laws  into  real  and  personal,  though  there  are  minor  disputes  among 
them  individually.  Bartolus  is  still  referred  to  ;  on  the  one  hand, 
to  ridicule  him  on  account  of  his  questionable  formula  in  regard  to 
succession  ;  on  the  other,  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  new  theo- 
ries. Froland  especially  was  convinced  that  the  conflict  of  laws 
had  not  received  adequate  treatment  as  yet.  All  in  all  it  was  the 
spirit  of  Argentrasus  which  celehrated  a  belated  triumph  in  France, 
though  his  doctrines  had  become  modified  in  the  lapse  of  time. 
The  statutory  theory  had  entered  a  new  phase. 

III.  The  French  Civil  Code  reflects  the  influence  of  this  period 
in  Art.  3,  which  provides :  — 

"  Laws  of  police  and  public  order  are  binding  upon  all  persons 
within  the  territory. 

"  Immovables,  even  though  possessed  by  aliens,  are  governed  by 
French  law. 

"  Laws  relating  to  the  status  and  capacity  of  persons  apply  to 
French  persons,  even  though  in  a  foreign  country." 

XI.    Doctrines  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
The  Old  and  the  New  Rules 
5  34.  The  Statutory  Theory  ia  Germany. 

GlUck,  Pandekten  (2d  ed.,  1787),  i,  pp.  398-403. 

\^exi\a%-\vi%e3AiAm,  Lehrbuch  ties geiiteinen  CivilrecMs  (4th  ed.,  1831),  ii, 

Thibaut,  System  des  PandektenreclUs  (Bth  ed.,  1834),  i.  §  38.  ' 

Miihlenbrnch,  Lehrbuch  des  Pandektenrechls  (1835),  §S  72  and  73. 

Vangerow,  Pandekten,  i,  §  27. 

Keller.  Pandekten,  §  iz. 

Kierulff,  Tkeorie  des gemeinen  CivilrecfUes  (1839),  i,  pp.  73-82. 

Eichhorn,  EinUifungin  das  deutsche  PrivatreclU  (3d  ed.,  1829),  §g  34-37. 

Mittermaier,    Grundsatze  des  gemeinen   deulschen    Privatrechts   (7th  cd.),   i, 

§S  30-33- 
Hillebrand,  Lehrbuch  des  dattscken  Privatrechts  (1849),  §  13. 
Walter,  System  des  dentschen  Privatrechts  (1855),  §§  39-51- 

I.   The  Old  Rules 
In  Germany  the  view  was  maintained  that  the  threefold  classi- 
fication of  the  laws  had  become  customary  law.    This  idea  was 
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supported  especially  in  the  works  of  Thibaut  and  Kierulff,  Among 
authors  individually,  however,  there  was  considerable  disagreement 
in  the  practical  application  of  this  formula. 

Thibaut  {^^ Pandektenrecht^^  i,  §  38)  lays  down  the  following 
rules  "in  conformity  with  practice":  — 

I.  The  status  of  a  person  is  in  all  legal  matters  to  be  referred  to  the 
laws  of  that  forum  before  which  he  is  regularly  to  be  cited 
{statuHs  personaUbus)^  and  must  be  judged  accordingly  also 
abroad,  unless  the  personal  statute  of  the  foreign  state  places 
him  under  a  disability. 

3.  Statuta  mixta  are  applicable  as  to  the  form  of  procedure,  the 
form  and  validity  of  a  legal  transaction,  or  the  determination 
of  its  effects ;  also  to  penal  offences.  That  is  to  say,  the  laws  of 
that  place  are  applicable  where  the  action  is  to  be  prosecuted, 
the  transaction  completed,  or  the  offence  committed. 

To  this  Thibaut  adds,  that  a  transaction  otherwise  valid 
according  to  the  statutis  mixtis^  will  be  held  invalid  in  the 
forum  of  the  domicile,  if  conducted  in  fraud  of  the  native  law. 

3.  If  the  laws  of  a  place  wherein  immovable  property  is  situated 
make  any  provision  in  respect  of  things  generally,  such  laws 
{statuta  realid)  will  be  applicable  to  that  kind  of  property. 

As  to  movable  things,  personal  laws  apply,  unless  the  laws  of 
the  place  where  they  are  situated  are  expressly  made  applicable 
to  them. 

Kierulff  ("  Theorie  des  gemeinen  Civilrechts^'  i,  pp.  73-82)  also 
relies  upon  practice  in  laying  down  that  the  court  must  determine 
whether  the  law  to  be  applied  concerns  a  person,  a  transaction,  or 
a  thing.  This  test  will  point  out  the  concrete  system  of  law 
applicable. 

1.  If  the  case  concerns  a  person^  the  laws  of  that  place  are  appli- 
cable in  which  the  person  is  generally  subject  to  jurisdiction, 
/>.  regularly  the  law  of  the  domicile  (statuta  personalia), 

2.  If  the  case  concerns  a  thing,  the  laws  of  that  place  are  applicable 
wherein  it  lies  (statuta  realia). 

3.  If  the  prevailing  incident  of  a  case  is  a  transaction,  or  expression 
of  the  will,  the  laws  of  that  place  are  applicable  wherein  it  was 
completed  (statuta  mixta). 

As  is  manifest  from  the  extracts  cited,  the  question  of  the 
application  of  the  laws  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  forum. 

Each  author  gives  the  topic  a  slightly  different  coloring.  It  is, 
however,  unnecessary  to  go  into  details.    We  need  only  remark 


that  the  doctrine  as  thus  taught  was  taken  over  into  the  Prussian 
State  Law  {Landrecht),  in  force  until  1900.  R.  Leschinsky 
("  Gritftdriss  dcs  prettssichen  Privalrcchts,"  1896,  i,  p.  31)  defines 
the  threefold  classification  as  follows :  — 

Personal  statutes  are  those  laws  which  provide  principally  upon 
the  rights  of  persons  as  such. 

Real  statutes  are  those  laws  which  treat  of  Immovables. 

The  conception  of  statula  mixta  is  a  varying  one.  According 
to  one  view,  it  embraces  those  laws  which  apply  to  transactions ; 
according  to  another,  those  which  regulate  the  relations  of  persons 
to  things. 


2.    The  New  Rules 


persons     | 
'echts."     I 


1.  Schaffner  [^' Entwickhmg  des  inteniationalen  Privatrechts," 
1841)  advances  the  following  as  the  basic  principle:  — 

"  Eveiy  legal  transaction  is  to  be  judged  according  to  the  law 
of  the  place  where  il  came  into  existence." 

2.  Schmid  {"  Die  Hetrsehafl  der  Gesetse,  nack  ikren  rdumlicken 
und  zeitlicken  Grensen,"  1863)  lays  down  the  following  (p.  28):  — 

"The  application  of  foreign  law  can  be  considered  justifiable 
only  when :  — 

(a)  il  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  international  inter- 
course between  private  persons,  and 

(fi)  no  disturbance  is  caused  thereby  to  public  order,  so  as  to 
injure  legal  interests  of  a  higher  nature  than  those  of  inter- 
national intercourse." 

This  formula  is  a  weak  imitation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Dutch  ] 

School. 

3.   The  Modem  Spirit 
5  3fi.  Various  Doctrinary  Systems  of  the  New  Theory. 

Wachter,  Civ.  Arckiv  (1841  and  1842),  xxiv,  pp.  230-311 ;  ixv,  pp.  1-60, 161- 

200,361-419, 
Thiil,  Einltitungin  das  deutscke  Pri-vatreeht  (1851),  pp.  168-190. 
Savigny,  System  (1849),  viii,  pp.  121  et  seq. 

I.  The  writings  of  Wachter  ■ax^  of  particular  importance  because 
they  bring  out  sharply  the  uncertain  and  divergent  conclusions 
of  the  statutory  theory.  So  far  as  concerns  positive  results,  the 
rules  supported  by  Wachter  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
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I.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  determine  whether  the  positive  law 
of  its  own  country  does  not  contain  an  express  rule  of  conflict 
upon  the  question.  If  so,  this  law  is  applicable  {^Civ.  Archiv^ 
pp.  239-240,  and  261). 

3.  If  no  such  express  rule  of  conflict  is  to  be  found,  the  court  must 
examine  into  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  laws,  especially  those 
of  its  own  country,  treating  objectively  of  the  situation  before  it 
(pp.  261-262) .  This  elastic  formula  has  recently  been  reasserted 
by  von  Wyss  {Zeitschrift  fur  schweizer.  Recht^  ii,  p.  37). 

3.  When  no  certain  determination  of  a  question  is  to  be  deduced 
from  the  spirit,  tendency,  or  significance  of  a  law,  the  court, 
when  in  doubt,  must  apply  the  law  of  the  land  (p.  265). 

These  rules  recur  in  Wachter's  **  PandekteUf*  i,  pp.  164- 
167. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  court  is  bound  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  especially  by  its  rules  of  conflict  On  the  other  hand,  the 
second  and  third  rules  of  Wachter  are  clearly  based  upon  a  mis- 
conception. If  the  matter  is  one  of  International  Private  Law, 
the  court  must  respect  the  rules  of  application  contained  in  the  law 
of  the  land,  but  it  is  entirely  incorrect  to  provide  that  it  should 
apply  internal  private  law  to  an  issue  that  is  foreign.  The  sub- 
stantive law  which  shall  be  applied  to  an  international  dispute  is 
not  to  be  determined  through  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 
domestic  private  law,  but  through  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 
domestic  rules  of  conflict. 

Thbl  says  that  the  court  must  primarily  apply  its  own  laws,  — 
what  has  been  said  above  also  applies  to  this.  As  for  the  rest, 
this  great  dogmatist  believes  that  the  will  of  every  system  of  law 
which  could  possibly  apply  should  be  examined  to  determine 
whether  they  do  not  yield  inter  se.  In  answer  it  may  be  said 
that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  such  a  "  will " 
actually  is. 

III.  An  entirely  new  formula  was  advanced  by  Savigny  to  the 
following  eCFcct :  — 

The  laws  of  that  jurisdiction  must  be  referred  to,  to  which  the 
issue  belongs,  or  is  subject,  according  to  its  peculiar  nature,  i.e. 
wherein  it  has  its  seat  (viii,  pp.  28,  108).    This  "  seat "  hes :  — 

1.  at  the  domicile  (for  status,  succession) ; 

2.  at  the  place  where  immovables  are  situated ; 

3.  at  the  place  of  performance  (in  contracts). 
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The  foundation  of  Savigny's  theory  lies  in  an  international 
common  interest  {Gemeinschafi)  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
nations  (p.  27). 

In  connection  with  this  formula  Savigny  excepts  two  classes  of 
cases  in  which  foreign  law  is  not  to  be  applied  —  so  that,  as  to 
those,  each  state  is  completely  shut  off  by  itself :  — 

I.  Laws  of  a  strict  coercive  nature  (viii,  pp.  34-37,  160-162).  In 
this  category  belongs,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  Turk  demand- 
ing protection  for  his  harem  in  Europe  ;  the  court  of  a  Christian 
state  would  not  recognize  such  a  right  of  protection,  because 
subversive  of  the  principle  of  monogamy.  Further,  a  law  plac- 
ing a  limitation  upon  the  acquirement  of  land  by  members  of  a 
particular  religious  faith  would  apply  to  alien  as  well  as  native 
members  of  that  faith. 

3.  Legal  institutions  of  a  foreign  state,  not  recognized  in  the  local 
state  and  therefore  not  the  basis  of  a  legal  claim  in  such  state. 
In  this  category  would  belong  slavery,  the  right  of  imprisoning 
servants,  the  right  of  the  husband  to  chastise  the  wife. 


5  36.  Triumph  of  the  New  Doctrine. 

Windscheid,  Pandtkten,  §  34-  "     | 

Gerber,  Deiitsches  Prtvatrechl,  §  32. 

Unger,  System  des  osterr.  P.  fi.,  4th  ed.,  i,  p.  162. 

I.  The  reasoning  of  Savigny  upon  the  "seat"  of  issues  was 
immediately  adopted  by  the  most  prominent  jurists,  such  as  Wind- 
scheid and  von  Bar.  The  Germanists  were  especially  partial  to  it. 
Unger  accepted  it  along  with  both  limitations  upon  the  application 
of  foreign  law, 

There  were  also  certain  modifications  proposed :  — 

1.  By  Bornemann,  in  "  Erorternngen  im  Gebiete  des  preuss. 
Rechls,"  p.  70:  — 

Every  issue  is  to  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  that  jurisdiction 
to  which,  according  to  its  nature,  it  belongs  or  is  subject.  This 
jurisdiction  is  to  be  discovered  by  referring  to  the  parties,  the  sub- 
ject-matter and  the  transaction  with  its  results,  and  thus  that  law 
determined  which  is  applicable  to  the  relationships  intended  to  be 
established. 

2.  By   Bohlau,  in  "■  Mecklenbiirgisches   Landrecht"  (1871),   i, 
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II.  Savigny's  doctrine  was  also  reflected  in  the  provisions  of 
certain  codes,  as,  for  example :  — 

1.  the  Sazoo  Civfl  Code,  §§  10,  11,  19 ; 

2.  the  Code  of  Private  Law  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  §§  1-7 ; 

3.  the  Private  Law  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Curland  ( 1 864) ,  Intro- 
duction,  §  zzxv. 

4.  The  Old  Tendencies  as  displayed  in  the  Doctrines  of  England 

and  America 

$  37.   Territoriality  in  Modem  Times. 

Pfitter,  Das  praktiscke  europaiscke  Fremdenrecht  (1845). 

L  Pfeifer,  Das  Prinzip  des  internationaUn  Privatrechts  (1851). 

I.  At  every  opportunity,  the  maxim  "  omnes  consuetudines  sunt 
redes'^  advances  again  into  the  foreground.  This  has  proved  possi- 
ble even  in  Germany,  notwithstanding  the  discussions  of  Wachter 
and  the  refining  influence  of  the  doctrines  of  Savigny. 

Thus  Putter  says  that  the  judge  is  wholly  and  without  exception 
bound  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  that  he  would  be  violating  his  duty, 
tbe  laws  of  the  state  and  public  order,  were  he  to  judge  any  issue 
brought  before  him  by  any  other  law  than  the  local  law.  Putter 
does  not  even  admit  that  an  alien's  capacity  to  act  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  his  own  country ;  on  the  contrary,  the  local 
provisions  upon  the  status  are  held  controlling  upon  all  those  resid- 
mg  or  transacting  business  within  the  domain.  Every  state  must 
be  jealous  of  its  sovereignty. 

II.  Pfeifer  outlines  the  doctrines  of  Savigny  in  his  treatise  and 
then  adds  that  there  is  but  one  suitable  rule,  viz. :  — 

The  judge  must  apply  the  law  of  the  land  exclusively,  to  every 
issue  placed  before  him  for  decision,  without  considering  subjects 
or  objects,  or  elements  of  locality. 

The  writings  of  Putter  and  Pfeifer  do  not  deserve  our  further 
attention ;  both  of  them  treated  in  a  careless  manner  a  topic  that 
they  neither  understood  nor  sought  to  understand. 

III.  Even  as  late  as  1894,  a  text-book  upon  German  private  law 
appeared,  written  by  Franken,  in  which  it  is  said  that,  in  general, 
the  principle  of  territoriality  controls.  In  view  of  positive  law  as 
existing  almost  throughout  the  whole  of  Continental  Europe,  the 
statement  will  hardly  be  taken  seriously. 
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S.    The  New  Italian  School 
§  38.  Founding  of  the  Doctrine  of  National  Law, 


1 

address     I 


Mancini,  Diritto  iniernazionaie  (Naples,  1873).  This  work  contains  the  address 
of  Mancini  at  the  opening  of  the  Academy  of  Turin  in  1 85 1  ;  "  Delia  tiiizio- 
naltiA  comt  ftmdamcaio  del  diritto  detli  genii.'''' 

Id;  Revue  de  dr.  i.,  vii,  pp.  329,  348  e/  scg.  :  Journal  de  dr.  /,,  vi,  p.  228. 

EapetKon,  //  principio  di  naxionalitd  appUcaio  alle  relasioni  ciiiili  intemaiionah 
(1868). 

Jd.fJoiirHalde  dr.  «.,  vii,  p.  329;  viii,  p.  206. 

Lomonaco,  Trattato  di  diritto  civile  interaazionah  (Naples,  1874),  p.  42. 

Pasquale  Fiore,  Diritto  inl.  prii'olo  (Florence,  1869),  §  23, 

Catellani,  II diritto  intcrnaziottale,  iil,  no.  877. 

I.  Mailher  de  Chassat  {"Traili  des  statuts  ou  droit  int. privf" 

1845)  had  emphasized  the  fact  that  an  alien  sojourning  in  France 
should  be  treated  as  to  many  personal  questions  "in  conformance 
with  the  laws  of  his  country,"  e.g.  in  regard  to  his  legitimacy  or 
illegitimacy,  as  to  adoption,  and  in  fact  generally  as  to  his  civil 
status.  But  his  reasoning  was  fraught  with  irreconcilable  contra- 
dictions unnoticed  by  him. 

II.  A  new  and  deeper  foundation  for  the  application  of  the  lex 
patrite  or  lex  originis  in  International  Private  Law  was  laid  by 
Mancini  and  his  disciples.  According  to  their  doctrines,  native  law 
should  apply  in  international  matters,  when  specifically  native 
questions  are  being  considered.  This  occurs  in  the  law  of  the 
status,  the  family,  and  succession. 

In  the  law  of  contracts,  the  intentions  of  the  parties  should 
govern,  but  if  the  contracting  parties  are  both  of  the  same  nation- 
ality, the  lex  patrim  must  apply  here  also. 

The  Italian  School  is  based  upon  the  view  that  very  many  laws 
are  merely  coefficients  of  personality,  and  as  this  is  determined  by 
nationality,  their  character  should  be  considered  national.  Now  as 
personality,  thus  typified  by  nationality,  should  also  be  respected 
abroad,  a  great  complex  of  questions  should  be  referred  entirely  to 
the  lex  patritE. 

The  other  category  of  laws  embraces  rules  of  public  order; 
here  of  course  the  alien's  right  of  personality  must  yield  to  the 
social  welfare  of  the  internal  state;  the  provisions  of  law  which 
accomplish  this  may  properly  be  interpreted  as  territorial, 

in.  It  is  very  significant  that  substantialSy  all  the  principles 
of  this  school  were  adopted   in  the   Italian  Civil  Code  of   1865: 
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Arts.  6-12  contain  the  rules  of  International  Private  Law  obtain- 
ing in  Italy. 

In  Italy  itself  there  are  still  a  few  opponents  to  the  new  theory, 
as,  for  instance,  Fusinato  in  ^^Archivio  giurid.^^  xxxiii,  pp.  520-6139 
and  Bnisa  in  his  notes  to  Casanova's  ^^  Del  diritto  intemazianaU^* 
i,  p.  301  et  seq. :  and  ii,  pp.  353,  363-366. 

§  S9.  Influence  of  the  Italian  SchooL 

Laurent,  i,  No.  427. 

L  Strisower,  in  Osterr,  GerichtshalUj  1881,  Nos.  21-26. 

I.  The  Italian  School  entered  upon  a  triumphant  career. 

1.  Laurent  supported  the  lex  patrice  with  great  energy  and  said 
that  he  had  reached  the  same  result  independently.  He  sajrs 
(No.  427):  — 

^  If  the  laws  of  the  status  are  personal,  it  is  because  they  are  the 
product  of  those  thousand  and  one  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
circumstances  which  constitute  nationality;  they  are  personal 
because  they  are  national;  they  ought  consequently  to  follow  a 
person  everywhere  because  he  carries  his  nationality  with  him ;  we 
may  say  of  national  laws  all  those  things  which  the  old  jurists  said 
of  personal  status ;  they  are  the  marrow  of  our  very  bones,  they 
circulate  in  our  veins,  since  we  receive  our  nationality  with  the 
blood  which  our  parents  transmit  to  us.^ 

2.  The  German  Imperial  Court  (ix,  408),  long  before  the  present 
Civil  Code  was  enacted,  said ;  — 

^We  notice  a  gradual  gravitation  toward  a  higher  valuation  of 
the  significance  of  nationality  as  an  ideal  test.^ 

3.  The  1 8th  Congress  of  the  German  Jurists  passed  the  following 
resolution  favoring  the  new  doctrine :  — 

'^In  matters  of  conflict  in  International  Private  Law  regarding 
capacity  to  have  rights  and  capacity  to  act,  legal  relationships  of 
the  family  and  of  succession,  we  take  it  to  be  the  rule  that  the  law 
of  the  domicile  has  been  replaced  by  the  law  of  the  nationality." 
(See  Jaques  in  Revue  de  dr.  /.,  xviii,  p.  563.) 

4.  The  Institut  de  droit  international  supported  the  doctrine  at  its 
session  of  1874  held  at  Geneva. 

5.  The  following  proposed  legislation  also  applies  the  new  prin- 
ciple :  — 

(a)  the  code  proposed  for  Belgium  by  Laurent  (Meili,  **Kodi- 

fikation^^  p.  19). 
(^)   the  proposed  treaty  of  Lima  C*Kodifikation**  p.  91). 
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6.  The  rule  of  nationality  is  supported  by  the  latest  Gennan  authori- 
ties {e^.  Regelsberger,  " Pandekten;'  \,  p.  167). 

7.  The  new  German  Civil  Code  has  adopted  it. 

II.  The  Italian  doctrine,  though  well  championed  by  its  gifted 
supporters,  found  also  sporadic  opposition.  The  following  objec- 
tions were  urged  against  its  principle  of  nationality ;  — 

1.  law  is  not  based  essentially,  or  at  least  not  entirely,  upon  national 
peculiarities  ;  indeed  the  origin  of  states  develops  raajiy  hetero- 
geneous elements ;  the  law  of  one  state  has  a  considerable  effect 
upon  that  of  others ;  many  rules  may  be  ascribed  to  accident  or 
the  humor  of  the  legislature ;  in  many  instances  foreign  law  is 
simply  copied ; 

2.  so  far  as  there  really  are  national  peculiarities  in  the  law,  they  do 
not  exist  to  the  same  extent  as  they  formerly  did  in  the  Ufe  of 
individuals ; 

3.  the  importance  of  the  element  of  nationality  is  not  as  great 
as  the  requirements  of  the  society  which  surrounds  the  alien. 
In  regard  to  territorial  law  applied  by  way  of  exception  to  the 
rule,  it  has  been  said  that  no  proper  test  can  be  found  whereby 
to  determine  when  a  regulation  made  by  a  state  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  territorial, 

4.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Italian  doctrine  mistakes  the  motives  for 
giving  particular  eflect  to  laws  of  a  coercive  nature  and  sets  up 
wrong  prerequisites  for  interpreting  certain  laws  to  be  coercive. 

Again,  assuming  that  it  is  the  probable  will  of  the  parties  which 
determines  the  standard  for  the  application  of  the  law,  it  is  likely 
that  they  would  wish  to  invoke  the  law  of  their  domicile  to  govern 
their  respective  obligations,  if  in  fact  they  would  wish  to  choose 
any  law  whatever. 


A 


XII.  At  the  Present  Time 
5  40.  Brief  Review. 

Regelsberger,  Pandekien,   i,  §§  39-46. 
Gierke,  Deutsches  Prtvatrtcht,  i,  S§  25  and  26. 
V.  Bar,  i,  pp.  100-119. 
Zitelmana,  InUrnationaUs  Prtvatrecht,  i-ii. 

I.    Modern  Continental  jurists  bring  the  theory  of  the  Italian 
School  sharply  into  the  foreground  of  their  discussions.     Oppo- 
sition to  the  absolute  sway  of  national  private  law  has  not  entirely  J 
disappeared,  however. 
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1.  In  addition  to  Fusinato,  Brusa,  and  Strisower,  already  cited,  we 
may  also  mention  A.  Chausse,  who,  in  his  article,  **Du  rdle 
international  du  domicil^^  {Journal  de  dr,  /.,  xxiv,  pp.  5-31), 
draws  attention  to  the  high  significance  of  domiciliary  law. 

2.  I  have  repeatedly  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  present  mad 
rush  in  favor  of  the  application  of  the  lex  patrice  is  based  upon 
an  exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  the  bond  of  nationality  in 
modem  affairs.  I  have  enlarged  upon  this  point  in  greater 
detail  than  is  here  possible  in  my  pamphlet,  **  Der  erste  euro- 
paische  Staatenkongress  iiber  int,  Pr,-Ry  (Vienna,  1894),  p.  10 ; 
in  my  address,  "  Der  intemationale  Geist  in  der  Jurisprudenz  " 
(Zurich,  1897),  p.  27;  in  my  article,  "  Z^oj  Problem  des  int 
JPr,'jR,"  in  Osterr.  Centralblatt  fiir  diejur.  Praxis ^  xv,  pp.  193- 
222 ;  in  my  article,  "  Uder  das  histor.  Debut  der  Doctrine  des 
int,  Pr,'  und  Straf-R.^^  in  Bohm's  Zeitschr,,  ix,  pp.  11-13 ;  and 
in  my  pamphlet,  **  Das  int.  Pr.-R,  und  die  Staatenkonferemen 
im  Haag^^  (Zurich,  1900),  p.  28.  I  also  expressed  this  opinion 
at  The  Hague  (see  Actes,  1893,  p.  69 ;  ActeSy  1894,  p.  37 ;  Actes^ 
1900,  pp.  85-87). 

II.  The  doctrines  of  Savigny  have  also  been  widely  opposed. 

1.  Brinz  {Pandekten^  2d  ed.,  i,  p.  23)  states  that  the  formula  of 
this  jurist  fails  to  cut  away  from  territoriality,  and,  in  the  form 
of  an  exception,  reduces  itself  to  the  insecurity  of  the  "  Rule  of 
Bartolus."  Further,  that  it  makes  every  law-book  and  statute 
in  the  world  an  appendix  to  the  law  of  the  land,  or  else  it  causes, 
in  its  conception  of  locality  or  "  seat,"  an  insoluble  or  arbitrarily 
soluble  problem,  because  legal  issues  have  no  seat,  or  else  sit 
upon  two  seats,  as  in  contracts.  As  for  the  rest,  Brinz  believes 
that  the  key  to  the  problem  lies  in  the  name  that  has  been 
instinctively  or  briefly  given  to  the  law  thus  sought  for,  as  for 
instance,  by  Puchta;  for,  indeed.  International  (Public)  Law  has 
furnished  certain  general  rules  and  will  continue  to  furnish  them. 

2.  Demburg  Q*  Preussisches  Privatrecht,''  i,  §  26)  calls  Savigny's  rule 
fickle  and  adds  :  "  All  attempts  to  solve  these  difficulties  by  one 
single  abstract  principle  are  doomed,  from  the  start,  to  be  in 
vain.  The  sure  footing  they  pretend  to  give  to  practice  is  only 
ostensible." 

3.  Hartmann  Q* Internationale  Geldschulden*^  p.  33)  alludes  to 
Savigny's  formula  upon  the  "  seat "  of  obligations  as  a  "  widely 
difiiised,  dark,  and  mystic  presentation  of  the  subject." 

III.  Other  systems  have  been  devised.      Reference  may  be 
made  to :  — 
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1.  The  plan  of  Fillet,  "  Essai  {fttn  system  giniral  de  solution 
des  cottflicts  des  lots,"  in  Journal  de  dr.  i.,  xxi,  pp.  417,  711 ;  xxii, 
pp.  241,  500,  929 ;  xxiii,  p.  5,  His  clauses  seem  to  me  to  lack  pene- 
tration and  to  be  unable  to  overcome  the  difficulties  met  with. 
Pillet  really  only  formulates  the  problem  anew,  without  furnishing 
any  concrete  solution. 

2.  The  plan  of  Vareilles-Sommi^res  in  "La  synthase  du  droit 
international privi"  {zsqW  1897).  This  author  favors  a  recurrence 
to  the  ancient  statutory  theory,  the  devotion  to  which,  as  displayed  in 
this  otherwise  very  readable  book,  is  most  astounding.  The  whole 
statutory  theory,  as  we  haveseen,  has  gone  through  many  phases  and 
has  been  thoroughly  revised  at  least  three  times.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  point  out  just  what  statutory  theory  is  to  be  adopted. 
It  is  precisely  Vareilles-Sommiferes  who  so  clearly  shows  that  the 
threefold  classification  of  the  laws  was  intended  to  apply  to  pro- 
vincial rules  and  not  to  the  whole  body  of  the  law,  as  it  does  to- 
day. And  yet  this  jurist  declares  that  the  same  classification  is 
applicable  to  modern  legal  conditions,  and  in  the  main  exhaustive  1 
He  refers  the  whole  topic  to  a  few  principles.  See  the  recapitu- 
lation in  vol.  i,  pp.  416  and  417,  and  vol.  ii,  pp.  184  and  185. 

Vareilles-Som mitres  claims  (i,  pp.  8,  9,  78-97)  that  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  statutory  theory  is  unfounded:  "This  theory  is,  in  our 
opinion,  learned  and  rational,  profound  and  judicial.  At  most,  one 
or  two  amendments  are  demanded  to-day."  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  amendments  might  more  profitably  be  made  to  the  work 
of  this  author.  It  has  been  referred  to  criticisingly  by  Lain6  in  Rev. 
critique  de  Ugis.  et  de  jurispriid.,  xxiii.  The  essay  of  Lain^  has 
also  appeared  separately  under  the  title,  "  Consideration  sur  le  droit 
int.  pr.  Apropos  dun  livre  recent"  (Paris,  1900). 

3.  The  plan  of  Zitelmann.  This  jurist  seeks  recurrence  to 
International  Public  Law  in  addition  to  the  rules  of  conflict  set  up 
within  the  states  themselves.  The  rules  of  International  Public 
Law  limit  internal  legislation.  The  state  can  establish  regula- 
tions only  so  far  as  its  power  reaches.  Government  is  expressed 
in  personal  and  territorial  authority,  the  former  being  exercised  over 
the  subjects  of  the  state,  the  latter  within  and  over  its  territory,  to 
movable  and  immovable  things,  incorporeal  property  and  all  tor- 
tious transactions.  In  the  law  of  persons  and  domestic  relations, 
contracts,  torts,  and  wills  and  administration,  Zitelmann,  seemingly 
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without  having  it  in  mind,  reaches  the  result  of  the  Italian  School. 
His  conceptions  are  referred  to  by  Marcusen,  in  Zeitschrift  fur 
ifUtmat.  Privat'  und  Strafrecht^  x,  pp.  257-269,  and  Reuterskiold 
in  Journal  dedr,  i.,  xxvi,  pp.  462,  654.  Compare  also  my  remarks 
in  Zeitschrift  fur  intemat.  PrivaU  und  Strafrecht^  ix,  p.  6,  note  12, 
and  V.  Bar,  in  ArchivfUr  offentlickes  Recht^  xv,  pp.  1-49.  Zitelmann 
sufiFers  by  reason  of  not  having  studied  the  earlier  authorities ;  he 
also  ignores  the  foreign  literature  of  the  subject 

The  work  of  Zitelmann  represents  a  sharp,  logical  composition, 
the  result  of  deep  contemplation ;  it  is  rich  in  ideas,  it  contains  truly 
striking  passages,  and  the  study  of  the  work  is  highly  instructive. 
But  the  starting-point  of  his  doctrines  is,  in  my  opinion,  untenable, 
and  the  importance  he  g^ves  to  International  Law  is  based  upon  a 
misconception  of  its  purposes.  Demburg  also  expresses  the  thought 
C'Das  burg,  R.  des  deutschen  Reiches  u,  Preussens"  i,  p.  90,  note  8) 
that  ingenious  as  is  Zitelmann's  theory,  it  lacks  reality. 

G.  Planck  ("  Das  burgerliche  Gesetzbuch^^  v,  p.  23)  states  that  it 
is "  quite  doubtful "  whether  the  tenor  of  the  rules  governing  inter- 
national intercourse  can  be  derived  from  existing  International  Law, 
"no  matter  how  interesting  Zitelmann's  reasoning  may  be,  and  no 
matter  how  desirable  it  were  that  International  Public  Law  should 
furnish  a  sufficient  basis  for  International  Private  Law." 

4.  The  plan  of  AflFolter.  The  question  of  the  local  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  has  been  compared  to  that  of  their  temporal 
application.  This  idea  has  lately  been  again  taken  up  by  Affolter 
{^  Das  intertemporale  Privatrecht ;  das  Recht  der  zeitlich  verschie- 
dinen  bUrgerlichen  Rechtsordnungen  desselben  Gebietes^^  1900).  He 
places  the  two  topics  in  parallel,  in  that  they  both  represent  a 
category  of  rules  according  to  which  the  court,  in  the  decision  of 
civil  cases,  applies  regulations  at  that  moment  invalid  within  its  own 
jurisdiction.  But  he  overlooks  that  the  internal  law  frequently 
contains  express  rules  of  conflict  by  which  reference  is  had,  partly 
to  foreign  and  partly  to  private  law. 

However,  I  would  further  wish  to  warn  against  this  parallel,  as 
the  two  questions  are  entirely  different.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Goppert  in  his  treatise  upon  the  retroactive  effect  of  the 
laws  (Jahrb.  fUr  Dogmatik,  N.  F. ,  xxii,  p.  69).  The  regulation  of 
the  efifect  of  old  as  against  new  laws  is  entirely  a  matter  of  internal 
concern.     Rules  of  conflict  have  a  wider  range  in  that  they  operate 
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for  and  against  foreign  citizens.  The  fact  that  in  certain  direc- 
tions it  may  be  said  that  the  laws  existing  at  the  time  and  place  of 
the  making  of  a  transaction  apply,  must  not  be  too  strongly  relied 
on.  The  judicial  and  legislative  views  existing  upon  the  two  sub- 
jects are  not  identical.  Furthermore,  questions  of  local  and  tem- 
poral conflict  may  arise  at  one  and  the  same  time  (cf .  Habicht,  "  Die 
Einwirkung  des  bUrg,  Gesetzbuches  auf  zuvorentstandene  Rechts- 
verfuiltnisset'  3d  ed.,  1901,  pp.  20,  23). 
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"The  conflict  of  laws  forms  the  second  important  and  interesting  branch  of  legal 
itady.  The  mind  becomes  elevated  and  expanded  by  the  contemplation  of  great  prin- 
ciples broadly  applied.  Human  nature,  too,  presents  itself  under  its  most  inviting  aspect. 
The  very  idea  that  a  branch  of  law  has  sprung  up,  from  sacrificing  the  strict  and  impera- 
thre  right  of  sovereignty  to  the  accommodation  principle  of  national  unity,  is  in  itself  a 
fobject  of  the  most  gratifying  reflection."  —  T.  Walkkr,  "  Introduction  to  American 
Uw"  (2d  ed.,  Cincinnati,  1846),  pp.  12-13. 


GENERAL  QUESTIONS 

1.  There  are  certain  questions  in  International  Private  Law 
which  may  be  of  practical  importance  in  almost  every  branch  of 
the  subject  Such,  for  example,  are  questions  affecting  the  con- 
ceptions of  domicile,  nationality,  fraud  against  the  internal  law, 
the  formalities  in  which  legal  transactions  are  clothed,  the  limitation 
of  actions.  It  is  therefore  to  the  purpose  to  deal  first  with  these 
general  questions  under  a  separate  division.  In  this  way  we  avoid 
treating  of  them  again  later,  when  considering  the  detail,  which 
would  necessitate  continual  repetition.  I  will  return  to  these 
general  questions  only  when  necessary  to  point  out  deviations 
from  propositions  here  enunciated. 

2.  The  scientific  works  which  deal  with  these  general  questions, 
u  well  as  with  the  detail,  contain  important  discussions.  I  have 
not  found  it  necessary,  however,  to  cite  the  various  authors  spe- 
cially under  each  heading.  I  have  considered  it  wiser  to  mention 
monographs,  although  I  refer  consistently  to  the  work  of  von  Bar. 
It  is  particularly  necessary  to  follow  the  authorities  of  all  foreign 
countries.  To  limit  attention  to  such  works  as  describe  only  one 
system  of  law  is  wholly  unsatisfactory. 

lOI 
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j  41.  The  Legal  Position  of  Aliens  in  Modem  Times  in  Respect 
of  Private  Law. 

Stork,  in  v.  Holtiendorff's  Haitdbuch  des  Volkerrtchts,  ii,  p.  592. 

PradierjFod^r^,  iii,  pp.  1235-1237. 

Weiss,  Train   thhrique   it  pratique  de   dr.  internat.  prwi,  ii:    " Le  droit  de 

rUraitger"  (1894). 
Gianzana,  Lo  staniero  tttldiritto  civile  italiauo  (1879). 

Our  purpose  here  is  to  describe  the  general  position  of  aliens 
before  the  law,  without  regard  to  the  conflict  of  laws  ;  for  conflicts 
can  arise  only  when  aliens  are  accorded  the  same  rights  before  the 
law  as  natives,  whether  it  be  in  whole  or  in  part. 

I.  Tke  modem  law  of  civilised  nations  starts  with  the  propo- 
sition that  aliens  are  as  equally  entitled  to  the  rights  of  private  law 
as  natives, 

I,    Formerly  the  following  distinction  was  made  :  - 

Indigenm^  membra  regni,  regnicives,nationales,patriafilii{<:\'aiXD£), 
Forenses  (foreigners  or  aliens). 

Gluck,  Pattdekten,  i,  pp.  287-288,  distinguishes :  — 
Subdiii  personalis :  — 

(a)  Citizens. 

(S)  Persons  residing  within  the  territory. 
Subditi  temporarii. 
Subditi  reales  (simply  bndholders). 

The  distinction  which  the  modern  world  makes  is  as  follows  :  — 
Citizens  of  the  state. 

Aliens  (Jorenses)  domiciled  in  the  internal  state. 
Aliens  simply  sojourning  transitorily  in  the  interna]  state. 

Z.   Citizenship  arises  :  — 

(a)   ex  Jure  soli  or  ioci.    Where  this  theory  is  adopted,  all  persons 
horn  within  the  territory  are  citizens  "  by  right  of  the  soil." 

This  construction  is  feudalistic.  According  to  the  French 
laws  of  1874,  1882,  and  1883,  every  person  bom  in  France, 
although  of  foreign  parents,  is  a  French  citizen  unless  he  takes 
advantage  of  the  citizenship  of  his  parents  and  renounces 
allegiance  to  France  within  a  year  after  reaching  majority. 
The  Italian  Codice  civile,  Art.  8,  provides  that  the  children 
of  an  alien  born  in  Italy  become  Italian  citizens,  if  the  parent 
has  resided  uninterruptedly  in  Italy  for  ten  years.  The  law 
of  Italy,  however,  admits  the  right  of  adults  to  forswear  in  favor 
of  other  citizenship. 


'lE^V  (citizens),  j 
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(i)  ex  Jure  sangmMs.  According  to  this  theory,  dtizenship  is 
dependent  on  relationship  and  descent. 

The  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  state,  according  to  the 
modem  conception,  is  regulated  essentially  by  free  will.  For- 
swearing allegiance  from  one  state  to  another  is  therefore  permitted. 
This  is  now  recognized  by  statute  in  England  since  1870,  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America  since  1868.  Emigration  was  once 
prohibited  in  Prussia,  but  the  federal  law  of  1870  applying  to  the 
whole  of  Germany  has  changed  this. 

The  Institut  de  droit  international  has  worked  out  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  emigration.     Compare  :  — 

(a)  Principes  recommandes  par  P Institut  de  droit  inttmationat  en 
vue  dun  prcjet  de  convention  et  adoptes  en  seance  du  \^  Sept.^ 
1897  {Annuaire^  1897,  xvi,  pp.  262-264). 

{b)  Vasux  relatifs  d  la  matUre  de  Pemigration  adoptes  par  P Institut 
en  seance  du  i*  Sept.^  1897  (Annuaire,  1897,  xvi,  pp.  276-279). 

3.  The  historical  process  was  an  endlessly  long  one,  and  there 
were  many  subjects  in  regard  to  which  aliens  had  less  rights  in 
private  law  than  natives.  Instances  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in 
history  are,  for  example :  — 

(a)    the  former  position  of  aliens  in  most  European  countries  in 

matters  of  succession  {droit  daubaine) ; 
(^    the  right  of  deduction  in  succession ; 
{/)    the  right  of  anticipation  {droit  de  prelhfement), 

4.  Coming  down  to  present  times,  the  legislation  and  practice 
of  the  different  countries  of  the  world  have  adopted  various  points 
of  view. 

(tf)  Some  favor  reciprocity.  This  is  the  principle  adopted,  eg,  in 
Art  1 1  of  the  French  Code  civile  as  follows ;  — 

''An  alien  shall  enjoy  in  France  the  same  civil  rights  as 
those  granted  to  French  persons,  by  the  treaties  of  the  nation 
to  which  such  alien  belongs." 

If  there  are  no  treaties,  each  case  is  examined  for  itself  upon 
the  question  whether  the  alien  has  any  claim  to  certain  "  droits 
^turels**  The  principle  of  reciprocity  is  established  in  a  similar 
manner  by  the  Civil  Code  of  Austria  (§33),  and  it  is  also  the  rule 
in  Norway  and  Sweden. 
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{H)  In  many  countries  the  right  to  acquire  landed  property  is  either 
denied  absolutely  or  else  made  dependent  upon  governmental 

(aa)  Roumania.    Art.  7  of  the  Revised  Constitution  of  1879 

provides  as  follows  :  — 

"  Only  Roumanians  and  naturalized  Roumanians  may 

acquire  rural  property." 
(W)    United  States.     Statutes  discriminating  against  aliens  are 

still  to  be  found  in  the  legislation  of  some  of  the  States. 
(/)    Some  countries  make  practically  no  distinction  in  matters  of 
private  law  between  aliens  and  natives,  e.g. :  — 
(ao)  England.     The  only  exception  is  with  regard  to  the  right 

to  own  ships, 
(ii)    Switzerland.    This  results  from  the  practice  of  the  federal 

courts  {A.  E.,  vii,  p.  515  ;  ix,  p.  12). 

A  formal  equalization  of  the  rights  of  aliens  and  natives  has 
been  accomplished  by  statute  in :  — 
Italy,  Art.  3,  Codiie  (hnle :  — 

"  The  alien  shall  enjoy  the  civil  rights  accorded  to  citizens." 
Japan,  Krt.  2,  Civil  Code  of  July  16,  1898:  — 

"  Aliens  shall  enjoy  the  rights  of  private  law  excepting  such 
rights  as  are  refused  to  them  by  the  laws  and  ordinances  or 
by  treaty."  (This  latter  limitation  refers  to  the  acquisition  of 
landed  property.) 

The  significance  of  these  provisions  lies  in  the  fact  that  equality 
is  not  made  dependent  upon  reciprocity  or  any  other  condition. 
This  represents  the  modern  tendency.  It  has  been  expressed  also 
by  the  Institute  of  International  Law  (Annuaire,  v,  pp.  41,  56-57). 

II.  A  doctrinary  equalization  of  natural  persons,  aliens  Tvitk 
natives,  in  all  qnestiotts  of  private  law  lias  been  -widely  expressed 
and  fortnally  established  by  treaties. 

III.  The  internal  state  may,  however,  protect  itself  against  a  vio- 
lation of  international  private  rights. 

Two  methods  present  themselves  for  effectuating  this  purpose, 
viz.:  — 

r.  Retortion  (from  retorquere  =  Ko  return  back,  to  reply)  is  the  act 
of  one  state  in  reluming  an  injustice  of  another  in  the  same 
manner  {idem  per  idem)  ;  i.e.  an  unjust  discrimination  by  one 
slate  is  practised  also  against  it,  by  the  other.  Examples  may 
be  cited  generally  in  disadvantageous  ireatment  of  aliens  in  private 
matters,  such  as  by  discriminating  against  them  in  bankruptcy. 
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2.  Reprisals  (from  reprendere  =  to  hold  back ;  Italian  represaglid) 
are  coercive  measures  by  which  one  state  seeks  by  force  to  com- 
pel the  discontinuance  of  an  injury  or  injustice  exercised  upon  it 
by  another.  Such  injury  may  consist  in  a  delay  or  denial  of  jus- 
tice. Examples  may  be  cited  in  the  refusal  by  a  state  to  liqui- 
date an  obligation,  or  the  taking  of  a  ship  belonging  to  another 
state.  The  claim  of  the  latter  is  then  followed  up  by  other  con- 
fiscations on  its  part 

The  Introductory  Law  to  the  German  Civil  Code  (Art.  31) 
provides  as  follows :  — 

"  With  the  consent  of  the  Federal  Council,  a  right  of  retaliation 
may  be  establbhed  through  a  decree  of  the  imperial  chancellory 
as  against  a  state,  its  subjects  and  their  assignees." 

In  America  and  England 

By  the  English  common  law,  an  alien  was  not  permitted  to 
purchase  or  inherit  real  property  on  office  found ;  but  this  and  other 
disabilities  were  removed  by  33  Vict.  c.  14.  The  statute  is  de- 
clared, however,  not  to  qualify  an  alien  for  any  public  office,  or  for 
any  municipal,  parliamentary,  or  other  franchise ;  nor  can  he  be  an 
owner  or  part  owner  of  any  British  ship. 

In  America,  a  group  of  States  have  entirely  removed  the  dis- 
abilities of  aliens  to  acquire  real  property,  among  them  being  Mas- 
sachusetts (Rev.  St  1873,  c.  91);  Ohio  (Rev.  St.  1880,  §  4173); 
Wisconsin  (Rev.  St.  §  2200).  Another  group  has  made  the  perma- 
nent holding  of  land  by  aliens  dependent  upon  residence  or  a 
declaration  of  intended  naturalization.  To  this  group  belong 
California  (Code  1876,  pp.  6,  404);  Connecticut  (St.  1866,  p.  137); 
Indiana  (Rev.  of  1876,  c.  11).  New  York  has  modified  the  com- 
mon law  rule  (Laws  1875,  c*  3^)  so  as  to  permit  aliens  to  succeed 
to  lands  which  their  ancestor  acquired  by  purchase  but  not  to  lands 
acquired  by  descent  (Stewart  v,  Russell,  1904,  86  N.  Y.  Supp.  625  ; 
Callahan  v.  O'Brien,  72  Hun  216).  But  no  person  shall  be  pre- 
cluded from  inheriting  property  by  the  alienism  of  his  ancestor 
(4  Rev.  St,  8th  ed.,  p.  2466,  §  22). 

Some  States  have  also  adopted  the  principle  of  reciprocity. 
By  chapter  593,  Laws  of  1897  of  New  York,  "  any  citizen  of  a  state 
or  nation  which  by  its  laws  confers  similar  privileges  on  citizens  of 
the  United  States^  may  take,  acquire,  bold  and  convey  lands  or  real 
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estate  within  this  state  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  like  effect,  if 
such  person  were,  at  the  time,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 
Fay  V.  Tayior,  31  Misc.  32. 

The  general  policy  of  these  laws  should  not  be  referred  to 
feudal  traditions  but  to  motives  of  an  economic  nature,  viz.  to  pre- 
vent large  blocks  of  land,  especially  tillable  land,  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  absentee  owners.  Thus  in  Pennsylvania  a  limitation 
of  five  thousand  acres  is  set  up,  which,  indeed,  practically  makes 
the  restriction  nominal. 

The  United  States  have  entered  into  treaties  with  a  number  of 
countries  giving  their  subjects  a  right  to  dispose  of  property  within 
a  reasonable  time,  if  incapacitated  by  a  State  law  from  inheriting 
it.  See  summary  of  these  treaties  in  Lawrence,  "Comm.  sur 
Wheaton,"  ii,  86.  Such  treaties  become  part  of  the  local  law  of 
each  State.  Hauerstein  v.  Lynham,  icxj  U.S.  483  ;  /«  re  Beck,  1 1 
N.  Y.  Supp.  199;  /«  re  Fattosini's  Estate,  1900,  67  N.  Y.  Supp. 
iiig. 

§  42.  The  Nature  and  Classification  of  Rules  of  Conflict 
Kahn,  in  Iherin^i  JahfbiUher  N.  F.,  xviii,  pp.  1-106. 

I.  By  rules  of  convict  {Kollisionsuormen)  are  meant  those  pro- 
visions of  private  law  which  are  established  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  conflicts  between  the  laws  or  jurisdiclions  of  different 
states. 

They  may  consist  of  provisions :  — 

1.  upon  the  application  of  private  law  to  aliens  sojourning  or  domi- 
ciled in  the  internal  state ;  or 

2.  upon  the  application  of  private  law  to  natives  of  the  internal 
state,  sojourning  or  domiciled  abroad. 

The  expression  "rules  of  conflict"  {Kollisionsnormen)  is  an 
abbreviated  scientific  term  by  means  of  which  we  denote  those 
concrete  provisions  of  private  law,  which  point  out  what  jurisdiction 
is  competent,  or  what  system  of  law  authoritative,  to  judge  interna- 
tional relationships  between  private  persons. 

There  are,  besides  the  express  rules  of  conflict  established  by 
legislation,  provisions  applicable  to  international  intercourse  estab- 
lished by  judicial  practice,  drawn  from  the  purport  and  spirit  of 
legislation  or  from  the  requirements  of  the  world  of  commercc^^^ 
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Rules  of  conflict  are  also  to  be  found  in  treaties. 

Positive  law  frequently  leaves  us  in  the  lurch  upon  questions  in 
practical  life,  in  that  it  does  not  inform  us  whether  the  ordinary 
internal  rules  of  private  law  refer  also  to  native  citizens  living  in 
foreign  countries  and  to  foreign  citizens  living  in  the  internal  state. 

The  precedent  established  by  the  Swiss  law  is  remarkable.  It 
correctly  distinguishes  the  civil  relations :  — 

1.  of  persons  domiciled  and  sojourning  in  Switzerland  First  title, 
Arte.  1-27.    This  is  intercantonal  private  law; 

2.  of  the  Swiss  subject  abroad.  Second  title,  Arts.  28-31.  This 
is  one  division  of  Swiss  International  Private  Law ; 

3.  of  aliens  domiciled  and  sojourning  in  Switzerland.  Third  title, 
Arts.  32-34.  This  is  the  other  division  of  International  Private 
Law  as  prevailing  in  Switzerland. 

II.  The  leading  paradigm  of  our  topic  is  the  existence  of  actual 
conflicts  of  laws  :  that  is  to  say,  examples  of  real  divergences  in  the 
express  rules  existing  in  different  states  upon  the  application  of 
private  law. 

A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between :  — 

1.  Positive  conflicts.  These  exist  when  conflicting  rules  of  law  of 
different  countries  struggle  to  control  at  the  same  time.  On 
the  question  of  capacity  to  act,  it  is  possible  that  two  differing 
laws  may  declare  themselves  applicable.  This  frequently  occurs 
in  matters  of  succession,  but  it  also  occurs  in  other  divisions  of 
the  law.  We  have  then  a  cumulation  of  laws  from  which  the 
proper  system  is  to  be  chosen. 

2.  Negative  conflicts.  These  occur  when  no  particular  system  of 
private  law  attempts  to  control.  For  instance,  the  state  of  the 
domicile  declares  the  native  state  competent  to  issue  a  decree 
of  guardianship ;  the  latter  state,  however,  declares  the  former 
competent.  The  result  may  be  that  no  guardian  is  appointed. 
Further,  owing  to  certain  conflicts,  a  child  may  be  under  no 
parental  authority,  and  land  be  left  without  an  heir.  An  example 
of  the  latter  case  is  presented  where  an  Englishman  dies  leaving 
immovables  situated  in  Germany.  English  law  applies  only  to 
immovables  situated  in  England,  and  Germany  refers  the  question 
of  succession  generally  to  national  law. 

III.  Even  though  there  be  an  apparent  similarity  between  laws^ 
there  may  still  be  a  conflict  of  interpretation. 

The  applicability  of  a  certain  system  of  laws  is,  of  course, 
dependent  upon  the  "locality"  of  certain  elements  in  the  issue. 


Elements  which  are  of  importance  are,  e.g.,  citizenship,  domicile, 
the  movability  or  immovability  of  objects,  the  place  of  making 
or  that  of  performing  contracts.  Again,  in  the  individual  cases, 
notwithstanding  the  identity  in  the  name  of  a  thing,  differences 
may  still  arise  from  diverse  conceptions  of  its  nature :  here  we 
may  speak  of  latent  conflicts.  Thus  the  French  Code  civil  refers 
to  a  number  of  movables  as  being  "immovables"  (§§  522,  524), 

IV.  An  interesting  classification  has  been  made  of  the  rules  of 
conflict  contained  in  the  Introductory  Act  of  the  new  German  Civil 
Code  (-4.  Nifdner,  "Das  Einfuhningsgesetz  vom  18  August,  i8g6"). 
It  is  substantially  as  follows :  — 

I.  complete  double  provisions,  i.g.  those  that  regulate  the  applica- 
tion of  local  and  foreign  law  at  the  same  time,  Arts.  71,  iii,  171, 
and  aij; 

a,  incomplete  double  provisions  ;  i.e.  those  that  regulate  the  appli- 
cation of  local  and  foreign  law,  but  only  for  such  cases  in  which 
there  exists  a  certain  circumstance  of  connection  with  the  inter- 
nal state,  Arts.  13,  155,  25.  Herein  are  included  rules  of  con- 
flict relating  to  questions  of  domicile,  the  location  of  the  property, 
the  status  of  a  party  according  to  the  internal  law,  etc. ; 

3.  single  provisions,  i.e.  those  that  regulate  only  the  application  of 
German  laws,  Arts.  14,  iS,  19,  22. 


These  single  provisions  are  again  divided  into  :  — 
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(a)  usual  rules  of  conflict,  i.e.  those  which  adopt  regular  tests 

(li)  exceptional  or  singular  rules  of  conflict,  i.e.  those  that  provii 

for  an  extended  or  limited  application  of  either  local  or  foreign 

laws,  contrary  to  usual  rules,  as  supplements  to  either  single  or 

double  provisions,  Arts.  7i,nda>  8,  9,  10,  iz,  133.040.  i4u  16. 

V.   £ach  state  has  an  equal  right  to  adopt  rules  of  conflict  of  its 

No  state  issues  rules  binding  on  another,  but  it  has  the  right  to 
lay  down  objective  propositions  according  to  which  aliens  within 
its  territory,  as  well  as  its  own  subjects  in  foreign  states,  shall  be 
dealt  with  whenever  jurisdiction  over  the  parties  or  the  subject- 
matter  of  an  action  is  obtained.  On  principle,  the  systems  of  civil 
law  throughout  the  world,  with  their  rules  of  conflict,  are  to  be 
taken  as  of  equal  value,  with  such  exceptions  as  are  presented  by 
countries  in  which  consular  jurisdiction  prevails. 
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VI.  Principles' existing  in  a  given  state  upon  the  retroactive  effect 
ef  laws  apply  to  all  laws  and  include  also  the  rules  of  International 
Private  Law. 

Whether  International  Private  Law  is  considered  as  being  pub- 
lic law  or  as  public  and  private  law  mixed,  the  result  is  the  same. 
The  usual  principles  will  determine  whether  or  not  a  retroactive 
effect  may  be  g^ven  to  a  statutory  rule  of  conflict.  It  is,  for 
example,  in  this  sense  that  Art.  i  of  the  German  Introductory  Law 
is  to  be  taken,  which  provides  that  the  rules  of  conflict  contained 
in  the  act  shall  apply  only  to  issues  arising  since  January  i,  1900. 
The  only  exceptions  are  Arts.  30  and  31.     Confer :  — 

Kahn,  ^  Das  ZeitUche  Amvendungsgebiet  der  ortUchen  JCoUisionsnormen^^  in  Ihe^ 

rin^s  Jahrlmchery  xliii,  pp.  299-434. 
DieDa,^Z>^  la  rttroactiviti  des  dispositions  Ugislaiives  de  droit  international 

frivi^  in  Journal  de  dr.  /.,  xxvii,  pp.  925-940. 

§  43.  The  Principle  of  Domiciliary  Law. 

Dioey,  The  Law  of  Domicile  as  a  Branch  of  the  Law  of  England  (London,  1879)  1 
translated  by  Stocquart  into  French  under  the  title :  ^  Le  statut  personnel 
anglais  ou  la  loi  du  domicile'*'*  (Paris,  1887-88;  vol.  ii  contains  important 
additions). 

Lorimer,  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  i,  pp.  436-437. 

Westhke,  pp.  284  et  seq, 

Asser-Cohn,  pp.  24  et  seq. 

Bahr, "  Wohnsitz  und Heimatsrechtj'*  Iherin^s J ahr backer ^  xxi,  p.  343. 

I.  The  law  of  the  domicile  in  its  applications  to  International 
Private  Law  signifies :  — 

that  a  certain  group  of  legal  questions  in  international  matters 
is  controlled  by  the  law  of  that  country  in  which  the  party  perma- 
nently resides. 

I.  The  fact  that  the  law  of  the  domicile  was  so  often  referred 
to  in  feudal  times  may  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
domicile  largely  determined  nationality.  This  identification  was 
not  made  by  the  Roman  law,  nor  is  it  made  in  modem  systems. 

In  the  ancient  state  the  identification  of  a  person  with  a  particu- 
lar community  found  expression  in  citizenship.  In  this  way  a 
close  connection  arose  with  the  municipium  which  extended  the 
right 

Already  at  the  time  of  Bartolus,  the  distinction  between  "  sub- 
Uticives''  and  **forenses'*  or  **advence'*  depended  upon  whether 
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the  law  of  origin  {i.e.  of  birthplace  or  parental  domicile)  or  the 
law  of  the  later  actual  domicile  was  considered  authoritative. 

The  Codex  Juris  Bavarici  (ly^^,  chap.  1,53)  declared  that  the 
pernianett  residence  of  the  father  is  also  to  be  considered  as  the 
domicile  of  his  legitimate  children  (=  forttm  originis).  English 
authorities  still  speak  of  the  "domicile  of  origin,"  which  is  the 
domicile  by  effect  of  birth,  in  contradistinction  to  that  established 
by  the  choice  of  the  party.  Westlake  says  (§  244),  "To  every 
person  the  law  of  England  attributes  at  his  birth  a  domicile,  which 
is  called  that  of  origin,  or  the  original  or  native  domicile."  The 
expression  "domicile  d'origine"  recurs  also  in  the  law  relating  to 
diplomatic  immunities,  as  adopted  by  the  Institute  of  International 
Law  in  1895  {Annuaire,  1895-96,  p.  241,  Art.  7). 

2,  The  conception  of  domicile  may  vary,  however,  as  the  laws 
of  a  country  usually  set  up  standards  for  determining  the  domi- 
cile of  a  person  differing  with  each  class  of  rights  dealt  with. 
Thus  the  term  "  domicile  "  is  used  in  the  following  connections  :  — 

(a)  in  public  taw:  thisisthedomicileof  politics  and  taxation.  It  is 
possible  to  have  a  political  domicile  not  recognizable  as  to  civil 
rights.  Thus  the  German  statute  preventive  of  double  taxa- 
tion, of  date  May  13,  1S70,  provides :  — 

^H  "  A  German  has  a  domicile  within  the  meaning  of  this 

^^ta  act,  at  that  place,  at  which  he  has  a  residence  under  such 

^^H  circumstances,  that  an  intention  Co  retain  the  same  per- 

^^  manently  may  be  deduced." 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  wording  of  the  treaty  between  Ger- 
many and  Austria  ( 1900)  for  the  prevention  of  double  taxation. 
(fi)  in  private  law ;  this  is  the  civil  domicile,  or  domicile  strictly 
so  called,  and  is  the  conception  which  alone  interests  us  in  this 
treatise. 
(e)    in  procedure;  this  is  the  forensic  domicile  and  denotes  that  a 
party  may  sue  or  be  sued  at  a  certain  place.     Such  a  domicile 
may  be  founded  upon  a  contract ;   the  domicile  of  public  or 
private  law  can  never  be.     In  other  words,  a  forensic  domicile 
does  not  necessarily  presuppose  residence  at  a  particular  place 
ataU. 
We  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  these  conceptions ;  they  are 
in  no  wise  identical.     It  has  been  repeatedly  held  that  the  domi- 
cile of  private  law  need  not  be  identical  with  that  of  public  law, 
especially  with  the  domicile  ascribed  for  purposes  of  taxation  {A.  £., 
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jm,  p.  1356).  Of  course  a  domicile  may,  in  fact,  coincide  in  all 
its  phases. 

3.  The  conception  of  domicile  in  private  law  has  been  defined 
in  the  various  countries,  sometimes  by  legislation  and  sometimes 
by  theory  and  practice.  It  presupposes  a  legal  intention  to  reside 
permanently  at  a  place  {animus  manendi)  combined  with  the  actual 
execution  of  that  intention  (/actum). 

(a)  We  find  statutory  definitions  in  the  following  countries :  — 

France^  by  Art.  102,  Code  civil:  — 

"The  domicile  of  all  French  persons,  so  ^  as  concerns 
the  exercise  of  their  civil  rights,  is  at  the  place  of  their  prin- 
cipal establishment." 
Italy ^  by  Art.  16,  Codicc  civile  :  — 

"The  civil  domicile  of  a  person  is  at  the  principal  seat 
of  his  affairs  and  interests.    The  residence  is  at  the  place  at 
which  a  person  has  his  principal  abode." 
Switzerland^  by  Art  3,  N,  &*  A,:  — 

"The  domicile  of  a  person  within  the  meaning  of  this  act 
is  at  the  place  where  a  person  resides  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  permanently." 

The  Corpus  Juris  of  Justinian  contains  a  famous  poetic  pas- 
sage in  Z.  7,  C  de  incolis  et  ubi  quis  domicilium  habere  videtur:  — 
"  Ubi  quis  larem^  rerumque  ac  fortunarum  suarum  sum- 
mam  constituitf  unde  rursus  non  sit  discessurus^  si  nihil  avocet, 
unde  cum  profectus  est  peregrinari  jam  videtur ^  quo  si  rediit 
peregrinari  jam  destititP 

(i)  Among  the  definitions  furnished  by  the  authorities,  we 
may  cite  the  following :  — 

Savigny  ("  System,''  viii,  58)  :  — 

"  That  place  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  person's  domicile  which 
he  has  freely  chosen  for  his  permanent  abode  and  thus  for  the 
centre  at  once  of  his  legal  relations  and  his  business." 
Story  ("  Conflict  of  Laws,"  §  41) :  — 

"  By  the  term  *  domicile,'  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  is  meant 
the  place  where  a  person  lives  or  has  his  home.  ...  In  a  strict 
and  legal  sense,  that  is  properly  the  domicile  of  a  person  where 
he  has  his  true,  fixed,  permanent  home  and  principal  estab- 
lishment, and  to  which,  whenever  he  is  absent,  he  has  the 
intention  of  returning  (animus  revertendi)" 
Wharton  ("Conflict  of  Laws,"  §  21)  :  — 

"Domicile  is  a  residence,  acquired  as  a  final  abode.  To 
constitute  it  there  must  be :  (i)  residence,  actual  or  inchoate; 
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(a)  the  non-existence  of  any  intention  to  make  a  domicile 
elsewhere." 

The  following  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  conception  of  domicile 
as  worked  out  in  concrete  cases :  — 

(a)  The  mere  redepositing  of  passports  from  one  place  to  another 
ivill  not  suffice  to  establish  a  new  domicile  (German  Imp.  Ct. 
XV,  368).  Neither  will  the  mere  storing  of  household  furniture 
at  a  certain  place  suffice.  The  Swiss  practice  is  in  accord 
{A.  E.,  xxvi,  part  i,  p.  124). 

(b)  Formal  declarations  of  an  intention  to  change  the  domicile 
will  not  work  such  change  unless  actual  residence  at  the  new 
place  follows  (decision  of  German  Sup.  Ct.  Comm.,  cited  in 
Journal,  ii,  p.  369).  There  are  some  French  decisions  to 
the  same  effect  cited  there. 

{/)  A  domicile  once  established  continues  until  a  new  one  is 
acquired.  This  is  a  presumption  that  has  been  sanctioned  by 
statute  in  certain  states  (e.g.  Switzerland). 

Dicey  has  two  inferences  on  the  point  of  domicile :  — 

"  Rule  13.  A  person's  presence  in  a  country  Is  presumptive 
evidence  of  domicile. 

"  Rule  14.  When  a  person  is  known  to  have  had  a  domicile 
in  a  given  country  he  is  presumed,  in  absence  of  proof  of  a 
change,  to  retain  such  domicile."  ^^H 

Art.  iQiN.&  A.  is  to  the  same  effect; —  ^H 

"The  domicile  of  a  person,  when  once  established,  coik 

tinues  until  a  new  one  is  acquired." 

Each  case  must  naturally  be  examined  separately  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  person  intended  to  acquire  a  new  domicile. 
Thus  the  weight  of  evidence  would  be  strongly  in  favor  of  retaining 
the  old  domicile  in  a  case  in  which  a  person  had  been  detained  at 
his  European  birthplace  through  illness,  though  in  possession  of  a 
return  ticket  purchased  before  leaving  his  transoceanic  (American) 
domicile  (Swiss  Federal  Ct,  A.  E.,  xxii,  p.  986). 

5.  A  domicile  may  be  changed  at  will.  Where  a  system  of 
legislation  supports  the  law  of  the  domicile  in  solving  a  conflict  of 
laws,  the  law  of  that  place  is  meant  at  which  the  party  had  his 
domicile  when  the  transaction  was  undertaken. 

6.  There  are  also  domiciles  by  operation  or  presumption  of  law. 
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or  of  a  particular  statute,  which  continue  as  long  as  the  require- 
ments of  the  statute  or  the  presumptions  of  law  are  satisfied,  e,g. :  — 

(a)  The  wife  is  domiciled  l^ally  at  the  domicile  of  the  husband, 

though  residing  in  fact  at  a  different  place.     Elxceptions  to 

this  rale  are  as  follows :  — 

{aa)  when  the  wife  has  been  granted  a  separate  domicile  by 

the  court; 
(Mf)  when  the  objective  law  provides  an  independent  domicile 
for  2ifemnu  separee  (French  statute  of  Febraaiy  6, 1893) ; 
(According  to  the  rule  prevailing  in  the  United  States, 
the  wife  may  acquire  a  domicile  separate  from  the  hus- 
band's for  the  express  purpK>se  of  a  divorce,  and  then 
eventually  acquire  an  independent  naturalization.) 

{cc)  when  husband  and  wife  have  separated  by  contract,  pro- 
vided such  a  contract  be  recognized  by  law ; 

{dd^  when,  for  certain  reasons  recognized  by  law,  the  wife 
cannot  be  expected  to  follow  to  the  domicile  of  the 
husband  (e^.  to  exotic  countries) ; 

{fe)    when  the  husband  has  no  known  residence ; 

(jif)  when  the  husband  is  known  not  to  have  any  residence 
(e^.  a  vagabond). 
{Ji)  Children  under  parental  authority  have  the  same  domicile  as 

the  person  exercising  such  authority. 

Cf.  H.  Taudi^  Traiti  de  la  pmssanu  paierneOe  (Paris,  1898), 
p.  344,  who  says  briefly  and  to  the  point,  "•  IS  enfant  ndneur  n^est 
plus  donacUU  chtz  son  ptre  dichu^ 

{e)  Adult  persons  under  guardianship  are  domiciled  l^;a]ly  at  the 
place  of  official  control  (Art.  4',  N.  dr*  ^.). 

7.  A  domicile  in  private  law  is  not  established :  — 

{a)  by  maintenance  at  a  place  of  correction  or  at  a  hospital; 

it  is  otherwise  where  a  person  is  under  permanent  support ; 
{If)  by  attendance  at  a  place  of  learning,  unless  the  course  of  study 

is  exceptionally  long,  e^,  ten  years,  the  limit  set  by  Roman 

law  (Z.  2  C.  de  incolisy  10,  40). 

8.  The  establishment  of  a  domicile  involves  a  legal  transaction 
of  public  law.  A  lunatic  is  not  in  a  position  to  acquire  a  new 
domicile,  as  he  has  no  legal  will.  The  mere  fact  of  altering  the 
place  of  residence  is  not  sufficient  to  terminate  an  existing  domi- 
cile and  to  found  a  new  one  (^4.  £*.,  xxii,  p.  958). 

9.  Theoretically  it  is  possible  for  a  person  to  have  no  domicile 

I 


whatever.     The  case  seidom  occurs,  but  it  can  occur,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Ulpian  in  L.  2,  ad  municipal.,  50,  viz. :  — 

..."  difficile  est  sine  domicilio  esse  quennjuam.     Puto  auiem 
et  hoc  procedcTt  posse,  si  quis   domicilio    relicto   naviget  vel  iter 
facial,  quarens  quo  se  cott/erat,  atque  ubi  constituai;    nam  hune 
puto  sine  domicilio  esse." 
To   this   category  belong  vagabonds  (although   of   no   great 
interest  to  private  or  public  law),  owners  of  circuses  and  men- 
ageries with  their  employees,  and  such  actors  as  travel  from  place 
to  place. 

10.  A  certain  peculiarity  of  Swiss  law  may  be  mentioned  here. 
Art.  5  of  the  Federal  Statute  upon  Political  and  Police  Guaranties 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Confederation  (A.  S.,  iii,  p.  33)  provides  that 
the  political  and  civil  domiciles  of  members  of  the  Federal  Council 
and  of  the  chancellor  remain  in  those  cantons  in  which  they  have 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  They  remain  under  that  jurisdiction  and 
law  so  far  as  their  rights  as  private  persons  are  in  question,  except 
in  regard  to  landed  property  and  indirect  taxation.  By  Art,  15  of 
the  Federal  Statute  upon  the  Organization  of  Federal  Offices,  this 
provision  is  made  applicable  to  members  of  the  Federal  Court  and 
to  chancery  officers  (N'.  F.,  xiii,  p.  455). 

11.  The  mere  transitory  sojourn  of  an  alien  in  the  internal 
state,  or  of  a  local  citizen  in  a  foreign  territory,  does  not  involve 
subjection  to  the  private  law  of  that  state  —  excepting  under  Eng- 
lish law,  English  law  still  retains  its  feudal  basis,  and,  accordingly, 
the  mere  sojourn  of  an  alien  in  England  subjects  him,  in  most  re- 
spects, to  its  laws.  Foreign  laws  find  application  in  England  in 
comparatively  few  cases,  because  the  theory  prevails  that  as  the 
state  is  sovereign  also  over  aliens  found  within  its  territory,  the 
application  of  the  internal  private  law  must  follow  as  a  necessary 
corollary. 

A  different  rule  prevails  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  where 
local  law  is  not  applied  to  persons  merely  sojourning  in  the  local 
territory,  except  such  laws  as  are  coercive  in  their  nature. 

II.   A  2uhole  group  of  countries  /lave  recognised  by  statute  that  the 
law  of  the  domicile  is  authoritative  in  detenninittg  rights  and  obliga- 
tions arising  from  the  status  of  persons.     To  this  group  belong :  — 
I.   Denmark  and  Norway  (Neumann,  Int.  Pr.  P.,  p.  37  ;  and  Lehr, 
Elements  de  droit scandinave  (1901),  Nos.  23-30,  pp. 
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2.  The  Austrian  Civil  Code  (in  its  application  to  aliens),  §  34.  The 
law  of  an  alien's  native  state  is  applicable,  however,  in  certain 
matters,  under  the  condition  of  reciprocity. 

3.  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland  (Introduction  to  the  Code  of 
Private  Law,  iii,  tit.  xxviii). 

4.  Argentine  (Civil  Code,  Arts.  6-7). 

The  proposed  treaty  of  Montevideo  was  also  framed  on  this 
basis  (American  Int.  Conf.,  Reps,  of  Committees,  etc.,  Wash- 
ington, 1890). 

III.  According  to  the  law  of  some  countries  a  person  may 
have  more  than  one  domicile.     In  these  countries  it  is  possible 

tiiat  in  certain  Matters,  a  transaction  may  be  subjected  to  the  law  of 
either  domicile^  if  both  systems  support  the  principle  of  domiciliary  law, 
and  no  grounds  exist  for  uniform  application  (e.g.  in  succession). 

1.  This  was  the  view  sustained  by  Ulpian  in  Z.  6,  §  2,  R.J.  50, 
I :  "  Viris  prudentibus  placuit  duobus  lads  posse  aliquem  habere 
damicUium,  si  utrubique  ita  se  instruxit,  ut  nan  ideominus  apud 
alteros  se  collacasse  videatur.*'  The  German  Civil  Code,  §  7,  states 
that  a  person  may  have  more  than  one  domicile.  Art.  3  of  the 
Swiss  statute  is  expressly  to  the  contrary,  as  is  also  the  law  and 
practice  in  most  other  states  (see  Supplement,  infra). 

A  double  domicile  has  been  construed  to  exist,  for  example :  — 

(a)  where  a  person  lives  at  a  foreign  country  place  during  the  sum- 
mer and  at  a  home  in  town  in  the  winter ; 

{b)  where  a  person  conducts  a  hotel  in  one  country  in  the  summer, 
and  in  another  country  in  the  winter. 

2.  Where  a  person  has  more  than  one  domicile,  the  law  of  that 
domicile  is  authoritative  at  which  he  actually  resides  in  relation  to 
each  particular  issue. 

3.  A  multiple  forensic  domicile  may  be  recognized  under  cir- 
cumstances where  a  double  domicile  in  private  law  would  not  be 
(H.  E.,  Zurich,  xiv,  p.  266).  The  codes  of  civil  procedure  of  many 
Swiss  cantons  recognize  a  multiple  forensic  domicile. 

The  leg^l  efifect  of  a  multiple  forensic  domicile  concerns  Inter- 
national Civil  Procedure  and  therefore  will  not  be  discussed  at 
length  here.  In  such  cases  the  plaintifif  may  select  the  forum  of 
any  domicile,  unless  the  issue  is  restricted  to  a  particular  forum 
(e.g.  the  forum  rei  sitai)  or  to  a  special  court  {e.g.  a  court  of  trade 
or  industry). 
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IV.  The  following  arguments  may  be  advanced  in  favor  of  rec- 
ognising the  domiciliary  law  as  the  standard:  — 

1.  The  principle  of  domiciliary  law  is  cosmopolitan  in  character  in 
that  it  makes  no  distinction  between  native  and  foreign  law.  It 
offers  protection  to  the  alien  simply  because  he  is  a  member  of 
society. 

2.  Under  the  principle  of  domiciliary  law,  the  alien  is  placed  upon 
equal  footing  with  the  native  without  any  further  discussion  or 
inquiry. 

3.  The  principle  of  domiciliary  law,  if  universally  adopted,  would 
accomplish  a  clear  situation  everywhere.  The  domicile  of  a 
person  can  be  deduced  from  external  facts,  and  therefore  may 
be  generally  known  to  every  one.  This  is  an  element  of  great 
advantage  to  commercial  intercourse. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  the  domicile  rests  fundamentally 
upon  the  theory  that  an  alien,  taking  up  his  residence  in  a  foreign 
state,  subtnits  himself  to  its  laws.  This  is  a  feudal  conception  of 
sovereignty.  After  clarifying  and  refining  the  idea  of  the  state,  a 
complete  disregard  of  foreign  law  cannot  be  consistently  supported, 
especially  in  certain  directions  where  convincing  grounds  for  its 
application  are  not  difficult  to  find. 

It  is  not  altogether  correct,  either,  to  say  that  the  domiciliary 
principle  effects  a  "  clear  situation."  Especially  under  modern  con- 
ditions, it  is  often  doubtful  where  a  person  is  domiciled,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  person's  nationality  is  usually  clearly  established.  An 
illustration  is  presented  in  the  case  of  persons  who  systematically 
try  to  avoid  taxation.  It  is  also  very  difficult  to  determine,  for  in- 
stance, the  question  of  the  first  matrimonial  domicile  (in  regard  to 
personal  property),  or  the  domicile  of  a  testator  {e.g.  when  death 
occurs  while  travelling,  after  having  terminated  his  past  domicile). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Swiss  Constitution  of  1874 
takes  a  definite  attitude  in  regard  to  the  two  principles  of  domi- 
ciliary and  national  law. 

Art.  46  says :  — 

"  In  matters  of  civil  law,  persons  domiciled  in  Switzerland  shall 
be,  as  a  rule,  subject  to  the  law  of  their  domicile. 

"  The  federal  legislature  shall  enact  the  necessary  provisions  for 
the  application  of  this  proposition." 

The  title  of  Federal  Statute,  ^V.  &  A.,  proves  it  to  be  in  execu- 
tion of  Arts.  46  and  47  of  the  Constitution. 
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V.  The  law  of  the  domicile  is  applicable  in  all  countries  in  the 
following  special  cases :  — 

I.  Where  a  person  has  two  nationalites. 
3.  Where  a  person  has  no  nationality. 

In  both  these  cases  it  is  impossible  to  apply  the  kx patria. 

In  America  and  England 

The  courts  of  the  several  States  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
accept  the  definition  of  domicile  given  by  Story,  cited  above: 
Price  V.  Price,  156  Pa.  St.  617;  Hayes  v.  Hayes,  74  111.  312; 
Hairston  v,  Hairston,  27  Miss.  704 ;  Tyler  v,  Murray,  57  Md.  418 ; 
Plant  V.  Harrison,  36  Misc.  (N.Y.)  649.  In  Dupuy  v.  Wurtz,  53 
N.Y.  556,  the  court  said :  — 

**  To  effect  a  change  of  domicile  for  the  purpose  of  succession, 
there  must  be  not  only  a  change  of  residence,  but  an  intention  to 
abandon  the  former  domicile  and  acquire  another  as  the  sole  domi- 
cile. There  must  be  both  residence  in  the  alleged  adopted  domicile 
and  intention  to  adopt  such  place  of  residence  as  the  sole  domicile. 
Residence  alone  has  no  effect  per  se,  though  it  may  be  most  impor- 
tant as  a  ground  from  which  to  infer  intention.  Length  of  residence 
win  not  alone  effect  the  change ;  intention  alone  will  not  do  it ;  but 
the  two  taken  together  constitute  a  change  of  domicile." 

In  America  a  domicile  once  acquired  continues  not  only  until 
it  is  abandoned,  but  till  another  is  acquired  (''Jacobs  on  Domi- 
cile," §  1 14).  In  this  respect  it  dififers  from  the  rule  in  England, 
where  the  domicile  of  origin  reverts  at  once  upon  the  abandonment 
of  the  domicile  of  choice  (Udny  v.  Udny,  L.R.  i  H.  L.  Sc.  441). 
Both  rules,  however,  lead  to  the  result  that  no  one  can  be  without 
a  domicile.  In  other  words,  even  though  a  person  be  in  fact  home- 
less, a  home  will  be  ascribed  to  him  by  way  of  presumption  or  fic- 
tion of  law,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  his  legal  rights  (Dupuy 
V.  Wurtz,  supra;  Hindman's  Appeal,  85  Pa.  St.  466;  Abington  v. 
N.  Bridgewater,  23  Pick.  177). 

Both  jurisdictions  agree  in  declining  to  follow  the  rule  existing 
in  some  of  the  Continental  countries,  that  a  person  may  have  more 
than  one  domicile  for  the  same  purpose  at  the  same  time  (Dicey, 
p.  95  ;  Desmare  v.  United  States,  93  U.S.  605).  This  results  from 
the  distinction  made  between  ''domicile*'  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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"  home  "  or  "  residence  "  on  the  other.  "  A  person  may  be  domi- 
ciled in  one  state  and  resident  of  another  (Frost  v.  Bisbin,  19  Wend. 
11).  His  domicile  is  the  place  to  which  he  intends  eventually  to 
return,  and  there  to  remain  (/w  re  Thompson,  i  Wend.  43),  while 
his  residence  comprehends  no  more  than  a  fixed  abode  for  the  time 
being,  as  conti;adistinguished  from  a  place  of  temporary  sojourn 
(/«  re  Wrigley,  8  Wend.  134)"  (Eaves  Costume  Co,  v.  Pratt, 
22  N.Y.  Supp.  74).  A  person  may  therefore  have  two  homes,  or 
be  entirely  homeless,  but  he  can  never  have  more  than  one  domicile, 
or  be  in  want  of  one  {Desmare  v.  United  States,  93  U.S.  605). 

In  respect  to  the  domicile  of  persons  under  disabilities,  such  as 
minority,  marriage,  insanity,  etc.,  the  practice  is  the  same  as  the 
Continental  rule.  England,  however,  holds  closer  to  the  principle 
that  the  wife's  domicile  follows  that  of  the  husband.  Thus,  even 
though  the  wife  lives  apart  from  the  husband,  either  by  agreement 
or  through  abandonment,  a  separate  domicile  will  not  be  ascribed 
to  her  (Dolphin  v.  Robins,  7  H.  L.  C.  390,420;  Le  Mesurier  i^. 
Le  Mesurier,  1895,  A.  C.  517).  The  rule  is  the  contrary  in  Amer- 
ica (White  V.  While,  1893,  18  R.I.  292;  Greene  v.  Windham,  13 
Me.  225).  A  divorce  granted  to  the  wife  in  one  State  on  the 
basis  of  a  domicile  acquired  by  the  wife,  after  cause  for  divorce  by 
the  husband's  conduct,  must  be  recognized  in  every  other  State 
(Atherton  v,  Atherton,  1900,  21  U.S.  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  544).  In  Massa- 
chusetts, the  wife  is  permitted  an  election  between  the  husband's 
domicile  at  the  time  cause  for  divorce  arose  and  his  later  domicile 
(Sewall  V.  Sewall,  122  Mass.  156).  Other  States  do  not  permit  of 
this  election,  but  allow  the  wife  to  retain  the  domicile  had  by  the 
husband  when  the  cause  for  divorce  arose,  without  reference  to  the 
husband's  change  of  domicile  (Colvin  v.  Reed,  55  Fa.  375).  In  one 
State,  Vermont,  a  wife  is  allowed  a  separate  domicile,  even  though 
not  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  divorce.  The  right  to  acquire  a 
separate  domicile  for  the  purpose  of  divorce  is  sometimes  expressly 
declared  by  statute  (see  §  1768,  N.Y.  Code  of  Civ.  Proc). 

A  guardian  has  been  held  not  to  have  the  power  of  removing 
the  domicile  of  the  ward  outside  of  the  country  in  which  he  was 
appointed  (Douglas  v.  Douglas,  L.  R.  12  Eq.  617,  625 ;  Lamar  v. 
Micou,  112  U.S.  452).  But  if  the  ward  resides  with  the  guardian 
as  a  member  of  his  household,  and  actually  removes  with  him  to 
his  new  abode,  his  domicile  has  been  held  to  change  with  that  of 
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the  guardian  (White  v.  Howard,  52  Barb.  N.Y.  294 ;  contra^  Daniel 
V,  Hill,  52  Ala.  430). 

§  44.   The  Principle  of  National  Law. 

O.  BaQuTy  dted  at  head  of  §  43,  supra, 

Mcjrer  von  Schauensee,  dted  at  head  of  §  43,  supra, 

A.  Geouffre  de  Lapnulelle,  De  la  nationaUii  d'^originey  droit  compariy  droit  interne^ 

droit  international  (Paris,  1893). 
Cogordan,  La  nationality  au  point  de  vue  des  rapports  internationaux  (2d  ed., 

Paris,  1890). 

I.  National  law  in  its  application  to  International  Private  Law 
signifies :  — 

that  a  certain  group  of  legal  questions  in  international  matters  is 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  state  of  which  the  parties  are  citizens. 

1.  The  national  law  is  that  which  prevails  in  the  nation  to 
which  a  person  owes  allegiance  by  the  rules  of  public  law. 

The  conceptions  of  native  law  {lex  originis)  and  national  law 
{lex  patritE)  do  not  always  coincide,  as  variances  may  exist  within 
one  and  the  same  nation.  This  is  the  case,  e,g,y  in  Spain,  in  Greece 
with  relation  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  in  many  confederated 
states  where  sovereignty  has  been  merged.  The  two  terms  are 
often  interchanged  in  practice ;  no  ambiguity  need  result,  however, 
as  it  is  manifest  that,  in  case  of  doubt,  the  lex  originis  is  intended. 

2.  This  idea  is  plainly  expressed  in  the  Japanese  Statute  of 
1898  {H<hrei\  which  provides  (Art.  27) :  — 

*'  If  a  person  belong  to  a  state,  the  law  of  which  varies  locally,  the 
law  of  the  locality  to  which  he  belongs  shall  be  authoritative.'' 

3.  The  acquisition  of  nationality  involves  an  act  of  public  law. 
The  courts,  therefore,  cannot  inquire  collaterally  into  the  regu- 
larity of  naturalization.  It  is  a  matter  which  is  considered,  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  concerning  the  administrative  branch 
of  the  government  (Blumer-Morel,  Bundesstaatsrechty  3d  ed.,  i, 
pp.  342,  344;  A.  E.,  viii,  p.  824). 

Art.  10  of  the  German  Statute  upon  the  Acquisition  and  Loss 
of  Federal  and  State  Citizenship  provides  that  the  certificate  of 
naturalization  establishes  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship  from 
the  moment  of  delivery.  It  may  be  revoked,  however,  particularly 
when  obtained  by  fraud  (Cahn,  **  Das  Reichsgesetz  Uber  die  Enver- 
bung  und  Verlust  der  Reichs  und  Staatsangehdrigkeit^'*  2d  ed.,  pp. 
83-84, 486-487).    The  authorization  which  the  Swiss  Federal  Coun- 
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cil  issues  differs  from  the  German  method  of  procedure,  in  that  it  is 
only  the  first  legal  step  leading  to  the  acquisition  of  citizenship. 
It  becomes  effective  only  when  municipal  and  cantonal  citizenship 
has  been  acquired  (Art.  4,  Federal  Statute  upon  the  Acquisition 
and  Renunciation  of  Citizenship). 

Although  a  state  has  no  power  to  annul  a  foreign  act  of  natu- 
ralization, the  courts  may  ignore  its  legal  effect,  in  determining 
private  rights,  where  it  has  been  obtained  by  fraud,  or  for  an  ulte- 
rior purpose  (v.  Bar,  I,  pp.  216-222). 

4.  As  the  national  law  is  frequently  the  standard  for  determin- 
ing civil  rights,  the  courts  are  compelled  to  decide  the  nationality 
of  the  parlies  collaterally.  But,  as  we  have  stated,  they  have  no 
power  to  go  behind  acts  of  the  administrative  authorities. 

II.  A  person  may  possess  nationality  in  more  than  ojie  state  at 
the  same  time. 

I.  As  a  matter  of  history,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  multiple 
rights  of  citizenship  were  recognized  in  Greece  (A.  Hug,  "  Studien 
aiis  dem  klassischen  Altertum"  1S86,  i,  pp.  i  et  seq.),  but  not  in 
Rome  (Cicero's  oration  for  L.  Comelio  Balbo,  xi,  No.  28;  xiii, 
No.  31). 

Multiple  nationality  is  a  conception  highly  objectionable  in 
theory.  Cogordan  says  {La  nationality  au  point  de  vue  des  rapports 
intemationaux,  2d  ed.,  p.  15);  "The  idea  itself  of  a  native  land, 
which  presupposes  fidelity  and  attachment,  is  incompatible  with 
the  coexistence  of  several  nationalities  in  the  same  individual.  In 
practice,  however,  positive  conflicts  of  nationality,  where  two  coun- 
tries claim  the  same  individual  as  citizen,  are  a  frequent  cause  of 
difficulty  between  states." 

Multiple  nationalities  occur  in  practice  under  the  following 
circumstances :  — 

(u)  where  a  person  at  birth  satisfies  the  requirements  of  several 

slates  for  the  acquisition  of  cilizenship ; 
(p)   where  a  person  acquires  new  citizenship  in  one  country  without 
losing  the  old  at  the  same  time. 

The  nations  have  set  up  various  systems  for  determining 
nationality,  viz. :  — 

(a)  That  the  place  of  birth  is  of  no  significance  in  determioing  nation- 
ality; the  nationality  of  descent  is  retained.  This  is  the  basis 
of  the  German  statute,  §  3,  and  of  the  Austrian  Civil  Code,  S  18. 
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(i)  That  the  place  of  birth  establishes  nationality,  with  the  proviso 
that  within  a  year  after  maturity  the  person  may  choose  the 
nationality  of  his  descent  This  is  the  system  followed  in 
France  by  the  law  of  1893,  and  also  in  Italy  (Art.  83  Cod,  a'v.). 

(f)  That  the  place  of  birth  establishes  nationality.  This  is  the  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  certain  exceptions  in 
fstvor  of  children  bom  of  American  citizens  abroad. 

2.  In  the  Swiss  Statute,  N.  &  A.,  double  nationality  is  recognized 
by  Art.  5 ;  no  such  prohibition  as  in  the  case  of  double  domicile 
exists.  (See  also  A.  E,,  xii,  p.  512;  xv,  p.  343;  xxi,  pp.  9-10; 
Blumer-Morel,  supra^  i,  p.  336.) 

In  Art.  5,  above  quoted,  two  cases  are  cited :  — 

{a)  where  a  person  has  rights  of  citizenship  in  more  than  one  canton 
but  has  had  a  domicile  in  only  one  of  them,  this  will  be  the 
canton  of  origin ;  if  he  has  lived  successively  in  several,  that  of 
his  last  domicile  is  controlling. 

(^)  if  he  has  been  domiciled  in  none  of  them,  the  one  where  he  last 
acquired  citizenship  is  controlling. 

This  is  also  applicable  internationally^  by  analogy.  Compare 
also  Art  27  of  the  Japanese  law  (translated  infra). 

Expatriation  is  permitted  under  Swiss  law  only  where  a  release 
from  the  bond  of  citizenship  has  been  granted  by  the  state.  It 
therefore  occurs  that  persons  who  have  become  American  citizens 
are,  in  Switzerland,  held  still  to  retain  their  Swiss  citizenship. 
(i4.  ^.,  xxiv,  part  i,  p.  316.)  Of  course,  according  to  the  practice 
of  American  officials,  this  right  of  citizenship  becomes  lost  where 
no  notice  has  been  given  of  any  intention  to  return.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Swiss  point  of  view  is  that  citizenship  is  not  lost  except 
with  the  assent  of  cantonal  officials,  even  though  its  renunciation 
has  been  followed  up  by  the  acquisition  of  a  new  citizenship  in  a 
foreign  country  {A,  E.,  xv,  p.  343). 

3.  Japan  holds  to  the  same  principle. 

The  Japanese  Statute  of  1898  {Ho-rei)  upon  the  Application  of 
the  Laws  provides  (Art.  27) :  — 

''  In  case  the  law  of  the  nationality  is  authoritative  and  the  person 
in  question  is  possessed  of  more  than  one  nationality,  the  law  of  that 
state  will  be  applicable  wherein  the  person  last  acquired  citizenship ; 
should  one  of  the  nationalities  be  Japanese,  however,  the  latter  shall 
be  authoritative." 
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III,  There  are  many  systems  of  legislation  which  support  the 
principle  of  national  law :  — 

I.  Italy.    The  Dispodsiont  have  followed  it  far-reachingly  and  in 

detail  (Arts.  6,  7,  8,  9)  ; 
a.    France  ( CoJe  dvil.  An.  3) ,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  courts ; 

3.  The  Netherlands  (Special  Stat.,  Art.  6)  ; 

4.  Sweden  (Neumann,  p.  37;  Lehr,  Elements  de  droit  civil  scan- 
dinave,  Nos.  23-30.  Also  Zeitschrift  fur  internal.  Privat-und 
Strafrecht,  \,  p.  237,  note  2)  ; 

5.  Russian  Poland  (Neumann,  sw/ro,  re  VohnA,  Journal  eU  dr.  :., 
i,  48)  i 

6.  Spain  (Civil  Code,  Art.  9) ; 

7.  Portugal  (Civil  Code,  Arts.  24  and  27)  ; 

8.  The  German  Empire  (Art.  7  etc.,  Introd.  Law  to  Civ.  Code); 

9.  Greece  (Law  of  1856,  Art.  4,  and  Journal  de  dr.  i.,  xxi,  p.  59a)  ; 

10.  Roumania  (Civil  Code,  Art.  2)  ; 

11.  Mexico  (Civi!  Code,  Arts.  10-19)  i 

II.  Montenegro  (Property  Code  of  1888,  Arts.  1-9,  and  786-800) ; 

13.  Japan  (Special  law  of  1898,  Arts.  3  ei  seq.)  ; 

14.  Venezuela  (Civi!  Code,  Art.  7)  ; 

15.  The  Congo  (Law  of  1891,  §  a). 

Upon  this  basis  are  also  the  proposed  treaty  of  Lima  (Art.  6), 
and  Laurent's  draft  for  a  new  Belgian  code  (Arts,  1 1-12). 

IV.  Tlu  Swiss  law  stands  on  intermediate  ground.  In  certain 
matters  the  lex  and  forum  originis  apply  in  intercantonal  matters, 
and,  by  way  of  analogy,  also  internationally;  e.g.  Arts.  8  and  9^, 
N.&  A. 

An  interesting  passage  in  Savigny  ("  System,"  viii,  p.  94) 
comments  how  rigidly  Switzerland  has  kept  to  the  national  prin- 
ciple. This  great  jurist  considered  it  as  something  "remarkable" 
that  in  such  a  small  European  country  a  similar  legal  situation 
had  developed  as  he  had  shown  to  exist  in  Rome,  i.e.  an  origo 
separate  from  the  domicilium  and  with  authoritative  importance 
placed  on  the  former. 

O,  Bahr,  in  his  treatise  cited  at  the  head  of  §  43,  supra,  states 
that  this  fact,  seemingly  so  "remarkable"  to  the  great  jurist,  is 
easily  explained.  Bahr  claims  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  in  execu- 
tion of  principles  resulting  from  a  completely  developed  state  and 
municipal  citizenship.  And  Bahr  adds  that  Savigny's  reasoning  is 
proof  of  how  so  eminent  a  genius  becomes  sometimes  so  invrfve^ 
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in  classical  studies  as  to  lose  the  significance  of  the  modem  devel- 
opment of  law  (p.  376). 

V.  The  following  arguments  may  be  advanced  in  favor  of  rec- 
agnizing  national  law  as  the  standard  of  private  rights, 

1.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  close  relationship  of  the  individual 
with  his  native  state.  It  efifectuates  more  completely  than  any 
other  system  the  idea  of  national  unity,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
modem  state.  There  is  also  an  ethical  foundation  for  the  principle, 
as  the  alien  should  not  be  subjected  to  rules  which  are  strange 
to  him  and  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  his  national  and  personal 
characteristics.  It  is  true  that  too  great  an  accentuation  of  the 
idea  of  nationality  in  civil  law  would  make  international  intercourse 
more  difficult  and  might  even  threaten  a  return  to  the  conditions 
which  prevailed  under  race  law.  But  there  are  certain  relation- 
ships which  should  be  dealt  with  uniformly  and  which  should  not  be 
made  to  change  with  the  domicile  or  sojourn  of  the  party.  These 
standards  are  variable,  whereas  that  of  nationality  is  permanent. 

2.  Generally  speaking,  the  domicile  is  the  radiating  point  of 
economic  life  only.  Domiciliary  law  should  therefore  be  restricted 
to  commercial  relationships.  Questions  of  personal .  law,  such  as 
capacity  to  act,  marriage,  parental  authority,  should  be  so  regulated 
as  not  to  be  subject  to  every  change  of  locality. 

VI.  The  national  law  is  the  authoritative  standard  for  deter- 
mining the  rights  of  aliens  in  territories  under  consular  jurisdiction, 

1.  Art.  4  of  the  Egyptian  Civil  Code  (see  §  9,  supra\  though  it 
serves  as  an  illustration,  is  not  correctly  expressed.  It  refers  the 
questions  which  it  mentions  to  the  "  personal  status."  This  term 
may  be  here  understood  as  designating  the  lex  patrice  or  national 
law,  although,  as  we  shall  see,  the  conceptions  are  not  identical 
(sec  §  47,  I  infra), 

2,  Aliens  of  Christian  countries  living  in  Turkey,  China,  Siam, 
and  Persia  are,  in  general,  subject  to  national  law. 

VII.  The  law  of  the  domicile  is  applied  to  the  relations  of  per- 
sons without  nationality. 

Legally  homeless  persons  are  not  infrequently  found  in  modem 
life.  To  illustrate:  Where  a  German  deserter  marries  a  Swiss 
woman  (in  England)  and  then  takes  domicile  in  Switzerland,  the 
wife  and  children  are  of  no  nationality.  Germany  does  not  recog- 
nize the  marriage  'of  a  deserter,  while  Switzerland  gives  to  it  the 
usual  effect  of  expatriating  the  wife. 
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I.  The  German  Introductcny  Act,  Art  29,  conlaiiw  tibe  foUow- 
iog  provision  upon  this  topic :  — 


^  Where  the  national  law  is  declared  anthoritative  in  detennining 
the  rights  of  a  person,  and  the  person  is  foand  to  belong  to  no  state, 
the  law  of  the  state  to  which  the  person  last  belonged  shaD  apply. 
If  the  person  never  belonged  to  any  state,  the  laws  of  the  state  in 
which  he  is  domiciled  or  in  the  absence  of  domicile,  in  which  he  so- 
journs, or  was  sojourning  at  the  authoritative  time,  shall  apply." 

An  iUustnition  of  want  of  nationality  is  presented  where  a 
renunciation  of  citizenship  has  been  made  in  one  state,  without 
acquiring  it  in  another ;  also  where,  in  contravention  of  a  statute,  a 
person  has  failed  to  protect  his  right  of  citizenship  by  consular 
matriculation  during  a  period  of  sojourn  in  a  foreign  land  (see  Note 

a.   Art,  37  of  the  Japanese  law  {Hb-rei)  provides :  — 

**  For  perions  without  nationality,  the  law  of  the  domicile  serves 
in  place  of  national  law,  or  if  no  domicile  is  known,  the  law  of  the 
place  of  iojourn.** 

3.  Art.  800  of  the  Property  Code  of  Montenegro  provides :  — 

^  Whenevi^  cititenship  determines  the  application  of  the  laws  to  a 
)^a)  Iransaoiiom^  and  the  person  in  question  has  lost  his  former  citi- 
»en&hip  without  aoquiiii^  a  new  one,  the  law  of  the  state  of  which  he 
wa:i  K^u\e^^'  a  cnu<^  sl^  ^H^y>  ^i^til  a  new  citizenship  be  acquired." 

NatkxiaUtY  mav  N?  ;i^v\tttire>i  as  a  nfsuk  of  the  following  dr- 
cuiustAUvc^  viz.,  by  births  by  vfcsoetit^  by  auunriage^  or  by  naturali- 

S\  ji/oi.     At  N>>miiK^i  taw  juiv  persoa  bora  vithm  die  kingdom 

bvViiu>c  A  uciiiavAUbv^ti  sabjsxt  thcn^>^\  proviied  hb  parents  were 
iK>;  Ji;  ihs?  ciuH?  i.^ul>lic  ctK?tnic:svCxvta':<  CaLse.  tcSoS,  7  Rep.  iSa). 
{hhi  lulv?  r^aKiiiicy  m  !:^>i\^^  :o  :l>is^  cav  in  Ea:$!axwt  It  has  been 
i\\uiiiiiiv\i  ia  ci  viiiJcrciK  r\>t»tt  in  :hc  ^>u^^^ntch:  JinemiDBent  of  the 
v,\^ai>ciT;ucii^ii  v>t  ;btc  I'uitcxi  ^^^iivs  which  urovuies  that  *^ 3lI1  persons 
Wiu  ^>i•  uaCunuiz<U  in  Uv  I'niCcvi  :>tac«^ami  $ubjiict  tx>  dise  jorisdic- 
^vii  thcr^,  ajc  cituciicN  vK  :av"  I'ttit^u  Siaces  ami  of  tiae  States 
>k:icrcin  :hs\v  rv^vic'  Thiis  yri^vi^aa  hd:^  bc^m  :xp(7i£»£  to  native- 
iK;iii  O^iHv's^,  .cthv^i^h   thvir  -joicacs  ^c  «?xpr^«dy  tsiclmied  by 
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Statute  from  naturalization  {In  re  Look  Tin  Sing,  21  Fed.  Rep. 
905;  In  re  Wong  Kim  Ark,  71  Fed.  Rep.  382). 

By  descent  By  §  1993  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  all  children  born  abroad  whose  fathers  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  their  birth  are  declared  citizens ;  pro- 
vided that  "  citizenship  shall  not  descend  to  children  whose  fathers 
never  resided  in  the  United  States."  The  same  rights  are  extended 
m  England  to  children  bom  in  foreign  countries,  except  that  the 
statutes  require  that  the  father  shall  be  a  natural-bom  citizen,  and 
that  either  the  father  or  the  father's  father  shall  have  been  bom 
within  British  dominions  (Westlake,  3d  ed.,  pp.  324-326;  Dicey, 
Rule  23).  In  neither  jurisdiction  can  nationality  be  inherited 
through  women. 

In  both  jurisdictions  a  system  is  recognized  by  which  national- 
ity is  acquired  by  the  combined  efifect  of  descent  and  residence. 
By  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  §  2172,  "the  children  of 
persons  who  have  been  duly  naturalized  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  being  under  the  age  of  2 1  years  at  the  time  of 
naturalization  of  their  parents,  shall,  if  dwelling  in  the  United 
States,  be  considered  as  citizens  thereof  **  (2  Wharton's  Int.  Law 
Dig.,  §  184).  Practically  the  same  rule  obtains  in  England 
under  the  Naturalization  Act  of  1895  (58  and  59  Vict.  c.  43),  the 
terms  of  which,  however,  are  somewhat  broader.  Residence  at 
any  time  "during  infancy,"  whether  before  or  after  naturalization, 
will  suffice.  There  seems  to  be  still  some  doubt  as  to  the  efifect 
of  the  American  statute  on  this  point  (Heisinger's  Case,  For.  Rel. 
U.S.  1890,  p.  301). 

By  marriage.  Marriage  in  no  case  affects  the  nationality 
of  the  man,  but  with  the  woman  it  has  all  the  judicial  effects 
of  naturalization  (U.S.  Rev.  St  §  1994;  English  Naturalization 
Act  of  1870,  §  10).  In  England,  the  rule  works  both  for  and 
against  British  nationality,  as  the  statute  says  that  "a  married 
woman  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  subject  of  the  state  of  which  her 
husband  is,  for  the  time  being,  a  subject " ;  but  in  America  it  has 
been  held  that  a  native  woman  who  marries  an  alien  in  the  United 
States  and  lives  there  with  him  to  the  time  of  his  death  does  not 
become  an  alien  (Comitis  v.  Parkerson^  56  Fed.  Rep.  556). 

By  naturalization.  In  the  United  States,  the  right  of  naturali- 
zation is  extended  ''  to  aliens  being  free  white  persons  and  to  aliens 
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of  African  nativity  and  tx>  penoiis  of  Afiican  descent"  (Rjev.  St 
§  2  [69).  Under  this  rule,  as  was  veil  said  by  a  New  York  judge, 
"a  Congo  negro  but  five  years  removed  from  barbarism  can  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  his  more  jnteljigent  fellow- 
men,  native  bom  American  Indians  and  of  the  yeUow  races  other 
than  the  Chinese,  are  denied  the  privilege"  (Danaher  J.  in  In  re 
Po,  7  Misc.  Rep.  471).  Thus  the  right  of  naturalization  has  been 
refused  to  natives  of  Japan  {In  re  Yamashita,  1902,  30  Wash.  234) 
and  to  those  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  (la  re  Kanaka  Nian,  tSSg, 
21  Pac.  993). 

Citizenship  of  the  United  States  is  separate  from  citizenship 
of  a  State,  and  the  latter  does  not  confer  the  rights  of  the  former 
(Hoyd  V.  Thayer,  143  U.S.  135).  This  is  important  because  most 
of  the  States  have  enacted  statutes  conferring  State  citizenship 
upon  n on- naturalized  foreigners  intending  to  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States  (see  summary  in  15  Alb.  L,  J.  485).  Conversely, 
a  person  may  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  without  ac- 
quiring citizenship  within  a  particular  State,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  annexation  (U.S.  v.  Cmikshank,  92  U.S.  542 ;  Com.  v.  Clary, 
8  Mass.  72).  Thus,  the  annexation  of  New  Mexico  caused  this 
effect  (De  Baca  i'.  U.S.,  1901,  36  Ct.  of  Claims  407),  but  natives  of 
the  islands  annexed  to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  late  war 
with  Spain  did  not  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris  (/«  re  Gonzalez,  1902,  118  Fed.  Rep.  941). 

An  alien,  if  under  no  disability,  can  become  a  naturalized 
British  subject  by  compliance  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  Naturalization  Act  of  1870,  §  7. 

Similar  to  the  Continental  rule  as  stated  above,  a  decree  or 
order  of  naturalization  will  not  be  impeached  collaterally  by  the 
court  (State  t'.  Macdonald,  24  Minn.  48).  But  the  government 
KHtT  in\'alidate  it  if  obtained  by  fraud  (2  Wharton's  Int.  Law 
I>iK-  5  "74.  ^\ 

The  right  of  expatriation,  though  not  recognized  at  common 
hiw,  is  now  accorded  in  both  Jurisdictions  (Eng.  Nat.  Act,  1S70, 
§6;  15  U.S.  St.  at  Large,  223).  The  latter  act  declares  it  "a 
natural  «nd  inherent  right  of  all  people."  The  history  of  this 
provision  is  recwinted  in  an  interesting  article  by  Bassett-Moore 
{H*rf«r^s  MJig*timt,  January,  1905).  Differing  from  the  rule  pre- 
vailing in  some  countries  of  Europe,  however,  neither  British  nor 
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American  nationality  is  lost,  except  by  the  acquisition  of  nation- 
ality in  some  other  country  (Eng.  Nat  Act,  1870,  §  6;  Browne  v. 
Dexter,  66  Cal.  39 ;  Comitis  v.  Parkerson,  56  Fed.  Rep.  556). 

As  the  law  of  nationality  plays  practically  no  rdle  in  deter- 
mining the  application  of  private  law  in  America  or  in  England, 
it  seldom  becomes  important  in  private  law  to  inquire  of  what 
nationality  an  alien  is  possessed.  The  primary  distinction  is 
simply  between  native  subjects  and  aliens.  All  those  who  are 
not  native  subjects  are  aliens  (see  Dicey,  Rule  21,  p.  174).  The 
question,  therefore,  as  to  whether  there  are  persons  without  any 
nationality  is  not  a  practical  one  in  these  Jurisdictions,  though  the 
instances  cited  by  the  author  would  no  doubt  be  recognized  as 
proper  cases  of  this  kind  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, just  as,  in  fact,  cases  of  double  nationality  have  been  so 
recognized  (U.S.  Foreign  Rel.  1873,  vol.  iii,  15 ;  In  re  Steinkauler's 
Case,  12  Alb.  L.  J.  23 ;  Lawrence  Com.  sur  Wheaton,  iii,  208,  as  to 
England). 

The  system  of  law  applicable  to  the  legal  relationships  of 
American  citizens  in  foreign  countries,  where  the  principle  of 
national  law  controls,  is  that  of  the  State  of  domicile.  It  is  true, 
the  federal  state  alone  has  the  power  of  conferring  political  status, 
but  the  private  or  civil  status  of  a  person  is  determined  by  the 
particular  State  to  which  he  is  subject,  /.^.,  wherein  he  is  domiciled 
(see  In  re  Hall,  1901,  61  App.  Div.  266,  N.Y.).  This  results  not 
only  from  our  own  jurisprudence  but  also  from  the  doctrines 
recognized  abroad  as  stated  by  the  author  {supra  I,  i  and  2),  that 
it  is  the  law  of  "  origin,"  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  smaller  political 
unit  to  which  the  subject  more  intimately  "belongs"  which  con- 
trols, in  case  the  "national"  law  does  not  represent  a  uniform 
system.  It  is  well  to  remember  in  this  connection  that,  by  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  domicile  implies  citizen- 
ship in  the  State  of  domicile. 

NOTES 

1.  The  Institute  of  International  Law  has  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions  upon 
the  ooniiict  of  laws  relating  to  nationality  (Annuatre,  xv,  1896,  pp.  270-271). 

2.  Art.  13  of  the  French  Civil  Code,  as  amended  by  the  Law  of  1896,  pro- 
Tides:  ^  An  alien  who  has  been  authorized  by  decree  to  establish  his  domicile 
m  France  shall  have  the  enjoyment  of  all  civil  rights.  The  effect  of  the  authori- 
adoo  shall  cease  at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  if  the  alien  does  not  ask  to  be 
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naturaliied,  or  if  his  application  is  rejected.  In  case  of  decease  before  naturili- 
xation,  theaulhorization  and  the  time  of  residence  following  it  shall  counl  for  the 
wife  and  the  children  who  were  minors  at  the  time  of  the  decree  granting  such 
authoriKalion." 

3.  Cf  Weiss,  "  L'admission  A  dotniciU  da  tirangiri  en  Fraud  el  la  hi  du 
36  pitH  iSSg  mr  la  nationaliU,"  Jour,  de  dr.  i.,  xxvi,  p.  5. 

4.  A  publication  has  beeo  issued  (Berlin,  1S9S)  by  order  of  the  police  offi- 
cials of  Hamburg,  containing  the  laws  of  all  the  European  nations  upon  the  acqui- 
sition and  loss  of  citizenship. 

Cf.  W.  Cahn, "  Das  Rekksgesttz  iiier  die  Erwtrbung  und  Verlust  der  Reichs- 
und  SiaatsaHgek'drigkeit  vom  1 .  fvm  1870,^'  ad  ed.,  1896. 

5.  Certain  difficulties  are  found  ia  determiDing  the  system  of  law  applicable 
to  citizens  of  Bosnia  and  Heriegovina,  as  these  provinces  still  belong  formally 
to  Turkey.    Compare  Jiv5in  P^ritch,  in  Rev.  de  dr.  i.,  IV.  S.,  iii,  pp.  50,  341,  398. 

6.  Modern  law  recogniies  other  instances  of  denationalization  ("Heiniallo- 
tigteii,"  '^  le  heimatloittt")  besides  those  mentioned  in  I.  17,  §  1,  It  poenis  48,  19, 
"  Idem  quidam  dirdXi&s  sunt,  hoc  est :  sine  civilate,  lit  suttt  in  opus  publicum  per- 
peluo  dati,  et  in  iitsulam  depertali,  fit  ea  quidem,  quae  juris  civilis  sunt,  nan 
kabeatd,  quae  vera  juris  gentium  sunt,  habeaHt.'''' 

7.  The  German  law  of  1870,  §  21,  provides  that  Germans  who  remain  with- 
out the  territory  of  the  Empire  for  a  space  often  years  uninterruptedly,  lose  thereby 
their  right  of  cidzenship.  The  running  of  the  statute  may  be  broken  by  matricu- 
lation at  the  office  of  a  German  consulate. 

Russian  citizenship  is  also  lost  without  further  ceremony  if  a  person  remains 
abroad  uninterruptedly  for  ten  years  without  renewing  his  pass ;  in  all  other 
events,  a  governmental  authorization  Is  required  to  effect  expatriation  {Jour,  de 
dr.i.,xxv\,  pp.  870-^?!).  Compare  particularly  also  Beauchet,  '^Sur  Us  lujeti 
russes  naturalists  amlricains  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  la  mire  pairie,^'  mjour. 
de  dr.  I.,  xi,  pp.  247-250. 

8.  The  German  Statute  upon  Consular  Jurisdiction  of  Apiil  7,  1900,  is  re- 
printed in  Z.  fur  Handelsrecht,  JV.  F".,  35,  p.  197. 

g.  The  Swiss  law  of  naturalization  of  1876  (iV.  F.,  ii,  p.  510)  provides 
(Art.  s)  that  Swiss  citizens  also  possessing  citizenship  in  another  slate  have 
no  claim  to  the  rights  and  protection  of  Swiss  citizenship  as  long  as  they  reside 
in  such  other  state. 

A  person  born  of  Swiss  parents  in  France,  though  not  declaring  his  option 
to  remain  Swiss,  does  not  therefore  lose  his  Swiss  citizenship ;  this  is  a  case  of 
double  nationality  (^A.  £.,  xx\,  pp.  9,  10). 

§  45.  Neutral  Principles. 

MeLli,  "Das  Problem  des  internalionalen  Privairechls,"  in  Osterreickisckett 
Centralblatt  fiir  die  juristische  Praxis,  xv,  pp.  193-222. 

Id.,  "  i/ber  das  kistorische  Debut  der  Doctrin  des  internalionalen  PriTot-  und 
Strafreckts," in Zeilsckri/t  fiir  internat. Prrvat- uad Strafrecht,\x,^p.  II-13. 

Id.,  Das  iidernaiionaU  Privatrechl  und  die  Staatenkanferenzen  im  Haag  (1900), 
pp.  26-32. 

I.  The  opinion,  though  widespread,  is  to  my  opinion  entirely- 
incorrect,  that  the  conflict  of  laws  can  only  be  properly  regulated 
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through  the  acceptance  of  either  the  domiciliary  or  the  national 
principle  for  application  throughout  the  whole  range  of  Inter- 
national Private  Law.  A  reconciliation  should  be  accomplished 
between  the  two  principles  in  certain  directions.  Stated  more 
definitely :  — 

Wf  should  demarcate  those  elements^  on  the  one  handy  which 
permit  the  lawmaker  to  give  effect  to  the  law  of  the  domicile  or 
sojourn^  and^  on  the  other  Itandy  those  which  influetice  him  to  pro- 
mote and  effectuate  the  continuance  of  that  public  bond  which  con- 
nects the  individual  with  his  native  state. 

The  scientific  task  of  International  Private  Law  is  not  to  fix 
juristic  landmarks  over  the  field  of  private  law  by  the  acceptance 
of  general  rules,  but  rather  to  make  possible  the  finding  of  con- 
crete solutions  for  the  particular  conflicts  which  arise.  In  accom- 
plishing this  task,  we  ought  to  be  able  in  an  unconstrained  manner, 
to  succeed  in  discovering  solutions  which  will  represent  a  sententia 
media. 

1.  It  really  cannot  be  denied  that  the  unlimited  accentuation 
of  domiciliary  law  is  not  satisfactory  to  ideas  of  complete  justice. 
[Among  English  jurists  we  find  Dicey,  who,  though  making  the 
doctrine  of  domicile  his  special  study,  maintains  that  the  principle 
of  nationality  is  the  sound  principle  for  future  legislation  ("On 
Domicile,"  p.  362).  Sir  W.  Phillimore  has  recently  expressed  views 
in  favor  of  the  principle  as  to  all  matters  of  personal  law.  Report 
of  20th  Conference  of  the  International  Law  Association,  p.  230. 
—  Trans r\  In  this  connection  I  again  have  in  mind  questions 
such  as  those  of  status,  divorce,  succession.  It  is  striking  to  think 
Aat  to-day,  when  domicile  can  be  so  easily  changed,  the  system 
of  private  law  applicable  to  the  rights  of  a  person  is  often  made  to 
depend  upon  the  fact  of  domicile  alone.  It  thus  results  that  such 
rights  can  be  placed  upon  an  entirely  different  basis  from  day  to 
day.  The  possibility  of  making  this  complete  change  could  very 
wisely  be  limited  by  an  international  understanding  upon  the 
conception  of  domicile.  A  rule  might,  for  instance,  be  established 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the  application  of  the  laws, 
a  new  domicile  shall  be  considered  as  acquired  only  when  it  has 
continued  within  a  state  for  as  long  as  is  necessary  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  citizenship. 

2.  The  one-sided  accentuation  of  the  importance  of  national 
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law  is  no  more  satisfactory  than  the  complete  reliance  upon  the 
domiciliary  principle.  It  would  certainly  be  unfavorable  to  the 
course  of  trade  if,  at  every  step  taken  within  the  local  state, 
individuals  presented  themselves  who  were  not  subject  to  local  law. 
The  result  would  be  especially  undesirable  in  a  state  in  which 
there  were  many  aliens.  Under  such  a  system  we  might  almost 
say  that  the  unity  of  the  law  ceased  where  it  began  —  a  conse- 
quence most  disastrous  to  the  regular  administration  of  the  law. 

Unfortunately  the  formula  of  lex  palrifz  exercises  upon  many 
jurists  an  almost  hypnotic  influence.  They  expect  miracles  from 
it  and  at  all  times  the  correct  solutions.  But  international  prob- 
lems cannot  be  controlled  and  regulated  in  the  manner  of  an 
automaton,  by  the  touching  of  a  spring. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  should  not  easily  resign  the 
thought  of  effectuating  a  compromise.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  two  principles  are  in  their  nature  irreconcilable;  they  would 
not  represent  a  mixture  of  fire  and  water.  Furthermore,  the 
principles  of  International  Private  Law  are  no  more  compfeteiy 
controlled  by  pure  logic  than  are  those  of  the  internal  law  itself. 

II.  The  attempt  to  recoitcile  the  two  principles  of  domiciliary 
and  national  law  has  been  made  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Statute, 
N.&  A. 

This  it  has  done  particularly  with  regard  to ;  — 

1.  guardianship.  Arts.  14  and  33  (see  infra,  §  83)  ; 

2.  succession,  Art.  aij  (see  infra,  §  134). 

III.  Methods  of  arriving  at  a  neutral  standard. 

1.  A  reconciliation  might  be  attained  between  the  two  oppos- 
ing principles,  by  providing  a  term  after  which  aliens  domiciled 
in  the  internal  state  shall  be  subject  to  domiciliary  law.  This 
solution  would  be  like  the  provision  often  found  in  the  laws  of 
mediaeval  Italy,  viz.  that  a  ten  years'  residence  effectuates  citizen- 
ship. Of  course  I  would  not  wish  to  go  to  that  extent,  but  an 
assimilation  of  the  private  law  of  a  state  to  persons  living  within 
it  for  many  years,  is  by  all  means  required.  We  might  therefore 
establish  the  rule  that  a  person  domiciled,  say  for  ten  years,  shall 
be  subject  to  domiciliary  law,  unless  he  has,  in  solemn  manner, 
declared  his  express  desire  to  be  subject  to  his  national  law. 

2.  Another  plan  is  much  more  acceptable  to  me  than  the  first 
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It  consists  in  respecting  a  part  of  the  national  and  a  part  of  the 
domiciliary  law.  There  are  a  mass  of  persons  whose  economical 
and  legal  relations  are  permanently  wrapped  up  with  foreign 
countries,  and  who  yet  do  not  wish  to  break  the  ethical  bonds 
that  connect  them  with  their  national  state.  In  these  cases  it 
seems  inappropriate  to  apply  exclusively  the  national  law. 

3.  The  neutral  doctrine  initiated  by  Swiss  law  should  be  carried 
out  to  its  logical  conclusions.  This  is  easily  possible  in  the  follow- 
ing directions,  viz. :  — 

(a)  in  the  law  of  persons  concerning  the  status ; 
(^)  in  the  law  of  the  family  concerning :  — 

(aa)  marital  property ; 

(dd)  divorce; 

{cc)    guardianship ; 
(r)  in  the  law  of  succession. 

IV.  A  neutral  standard  has  lately  been  developed  which  pro- 
vides that^  in  certain  brandies  of  the  law^  a  right  shall  not  be 
recognized  unless  the  provisions  of  two  systems  unite  in  recogniz- 
ing it. 

This  conception  has  been  applied  concretely  as  follows :  — 

1.  by  granting  divorces  to  aliens  only  when  there  are  grounds 
recognized  both  by  the  national  and  the  local  law  (Hague  treaty 
on  divorce,  Art.  i ;  see  Appendix  II)  ; 

2.  by  making  the  heir  liable  for  an  obligation  of  the  deceased,  only 
in  case  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  obligation  has  its  seat  and 
that  of  the  state  administering  the  inheritance  are  in  accord 
upon  this  point  (see  v.  Bar,  **  Lehrbuch,^  p.  121)  ; 

3.  by  recognizing  liability  for  tort  only  in  case  it  be  recognized 
both  by  the  law  of  the  place  wherein  the  tortious  act  occurred 
and  by  the  local  law  (see  §  128,  infra). 

If  we  should  agree  with  the  view  that  international  relation- 
ships in  these  three  directions  shall  be  subject  to  more  than  one 
system  of  law,  there  is  no  reason  why  contemporaneous  reference 
to  more  than  one  system  should  not  be  made  in  other  matters  as 
welL 

NOTES 

I.  As  a  delegate  of  Switzerland  to  the  Hague  International  Conferences 
I  frequently  seized  the  opportunity  of  fstvoring,  as  well  as  demonstrating,  the 
practical  possibility  of  reconciling  the  Ux  patria  and  the  lex  domicilii,  Cf. 
AcUs<,  1893,  p.  69;  1894,  p.  37;  1900,  p.  85.    I  insisted  upon  it  particularly  in 
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Ihelawof  succession  {^i-/M,i900,  pp.  107, 108, 1 11,  112).  I  have  also  repeatedly 
tried  to  develop  the  idea  in  scientific  treatises  and  I  called  attention  lo  it  in  my 
address  before  the  American  Bar  Assodalion  at  the  Si,  Louis  Exposition  (1904). 
2.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  admit  that  Endemann  ("  Lehrh.  dts  iiirg.  /iecAts," 
8th  ed.,  I,  p.  84,  note  9)  has  also  opposed  the  partiality  shown  to  the  lex  patria. 
He  too  refers  to  the  unbounded  confusion  which  would  result  if  each  person  were 
treated  with  reference  lo  liis  Dative  law  in  all  matters.  Il  is  a  considerable  mis- 
take to  believe  that  Ihe  uncondilional  application  of  the  Ux  patria  represents 
the  triumph  of  a  grand  and  fruitful  conception ;  the  very  contrary  is  true.  If 
the  Ux  patria  were  to  be  made  the  basis  of  the  modern  doctrine,  the  expression 
of  Agobard  cited  In  the  historical  sketch  {supra,  §  17)  would  in  truth  be  realized. 
1  quoted  this  sentence  at  The  Hague  to  point  out  the  danger  in  its  proper  light 
(Actes,  1900,  p.  86). 

5  46.   Reference  and  Re-reference. 

Lshhi,  Journal  de  dr. ».,  Jtii,  p.  5. 

Bartin,  "Thiorie  dii  renvoi,"  in  Rtvite  de  dr.  i.,  xxx,  pp.  129-187;  272-31 

These  papers  have  appeared  separately  under  the  title ;  "  Etudes  de  droit 

lernational prrvV  (Paris,  1899). 
Buzxati,  llrinvio  tul diritto  iaternazionale privato  (1898). 
V.  Bar,  in  Zeilschrift  fur  internai.  Privai-  und  StrafrechI,  viii,  p.  177. 
Buzzati,  id.,  p.  449. 

Kahn,  in  IheriKg's  Jahrbticker,  N.  F.,  xxiv,  p.  366;  xl,  p.  52. 
Zitelmann,  i,  p.  238. 
Keidel,  "  De  la  tktorie  du  renvoi  du  droit  internal  tonal  privl  selan  U 

Code  civil  allemand,'  m  Journal  de  dr.  i.,  xxviii,  1901,  p.  62. 
Fiore,  id.,  xxviii,  pp.  424,  681. 

I.  Theoretically  speaking,  neither  "reference"  {including  "fur- 
ther reference"^  nor  "re-reference"  are  proper  means  of  solving 
international  conflicts. 

I .  These  terms  may  be  explained  as  f  oHows :  Where  the  internal 
law  has  no  direct  rule  for  the  solution  of  a  conflict  of  law  and 
expressly  makes  its  decision  dependent  upon  the  rule  of  conflict  of 
a  foreign  state,  we  say  that  the  conflict  has  heen  solved  by  refer- 
ence. Where  the  foreign  state  thus  referred  to  also  presents  no 
independent  decision  of  the  conflict,  but  refers  again  to  another 
system  of  law,  we  speak  of  further  reference.  By  re-refercnce  is 
meant  that  case  in  which  the  law  of  the  foreign  state  neither 
presents  an  independent  solution  of  its  own,  nor  refers  to  a  further 
system  of  law,  but  in  which  it  refers  back  again  to  the  law  of  the 
internal  state  and  provides  that  its  law  (the  lex  fori)  shall  be 
apph  cable. 

These  methods  are  not  sound,  because  they  really  do  not  solve 
conflicts  at  all     The  legislature  sometimes    leaves  us  in  doubt 
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whether  or  not  any  of  these  methods  are  intended ;  in  other  words, 
whether  the  court  of  the  local  state  should  decide  the  case  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  court  of  the  foreign  state  whose  law  is 
referred  to  would  do,  if  the  same  conflict  arose  before  it,  or 
whether  only  the  substantive  law  of  the  foreign  state  is  to  be 
applied.  Assume  a  case  in  which  the  rights  of  a  Dane  or  of 
an  Englishman  residing  in  Italy  are  involved.  An  important  pre- 
liminary question  would  probably  be  as  to  what  law  determines 
his  capacity  to  act  (status).  The  law  of  Italy  declares  that  the 
national  law  applies.  But  as  both  England  and  Denmark  hold 
that  the  law  of  the  domicile  (in  England,  the  place  of  sojourn  in 
some  matters)  is  applicable,  one  might  think  that  Italian  law 
should  determine,  for  in  applying  iV,  we  are  doing  that  very  thing 
which  the  national  law  sanctions. 

But  unless  a  rule  of  conflict  expressly  intends  these  methods, 
they  should  not  be  employed.  If  foreign  law  is  made  applicable  to 
determine  a  relationship,  that  law  should  be  applied  without  con- 
sidering whether  the  foreign  state,  by  its  own  rules  of  conflict, 
would  apply  its  own  system  of  private  law  or  not  Of  the  same 
opinion  are  Regelsberger,  ^^ Pandekten^'  i,  pp.  164-165  ;  Zitelmann, 
i,  p.  243 ;  Catellani,  ^^Del  conflittofra  norme  di  diritto  intemazionale 
private''  (Venice,  1897),  p.  49. 

2.  The  highest  courts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland 
have  differed  upon  this  question.  Compare:  German  Imperial 
Court  {Rdchsgerickt),  xxiv,  p.  326 ;  Swiss  Federal  Court  {A,  E,\  xx, 
p.  653.  In  the  latter  case  (1894,  Fischl  v,  Codmann),  the  court,  in 
determining  the  capacity  of  a  married  woman  to  act,  held  that  the 
real  will  of  the  legislature  (Art  10,  Fed.  St.  Pers.  Cap.)  was  to 
apply  the  national  law,  without  consideration  as  to  whether  the 
national  law  itself  would  apply  the  principle  of  nationality  or 
territoriality. 

Wolf  (-?./.  schweiz.  /?.,  N,  F,,  xv,  p.  21)  opposes  this  theory 
and  maintains  that  by  the  term  "national  law"  the  legislature 
intended  not  only  the  substantive  law,  but  also  the  national  rules  of 
conilict ;  that  if  we  shut  these  out,  we  no  longer  apply  the  will  of 
the  foreign  state,  but  a  system  that  it  really  intended  to  exclude. 
This  reasoning  is  not  sound,  as  it  is  the  will  of  the  local  state  which 
is  authoritative.  The  weight  of  authority  favors  the  view  taken  in 
the  case  cited. 
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II.  If  referttue,  re-refercnce,  or  a  similar  method  of  solving 
conflicts  is  sanctioned  by  positive  law,  it  must  of  course  be  followed. 

1.  A  reference  may  be  total  or  partial. 

2.  The  law  of  Germany  recognizes  a  kind  of  reference  in  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  law.  More  definitely  stated,  it  makes  the 
application  of  foreign  law  in  those  cases  dependent  upon  certain 
requisites  in  the  foreign  law  itself.  The  German  Introductory  Act 
states  its  rules  of  conflict  in  absolute  terms,  from  which  it  follows 
that  in  applying  foreign  law  it  is  immaterial  what  rules  of  conflict 
the  foreign  law  contains.  The  foreign  substantive  law  is  con- 
sidered and  not  the  foreign  International  Private  Law.  To  this, 
however,  certain  exceptions  have  been  enacted  in  Art  27  in 
respect  of :  — 

(a)  capacity  to  act; 

{6)   entrance  into  marriage ; 

(r)    marital  properly ; 

(d)  divorce ; 

ie)  succession. 
The  question  of  reference  becomes  a  practical  one,  however, 
only  where  the  contest  is  between  the  lex  fiatrite  and  the  lex  domi- 
cilii,  not  where  the  rule  of  conflict  is  drawn  from  the  locus  of  an 
object,  i.e.  where  the  lex  ret  sites  or  lex  loci  actus  is  made  applicable 
(Art.  28> 

These  regulations  are  very  important,  especially  over  against 
English  and  American  law  (see  §  7,  III,  2,  supra;  also  Goldmann  and 
Lilienthal,  "Das  biirgerliche  Gesetsbitck,"  1897,  pp.  18-19;  A. 
Nieder,  "Das  Einfiihrungsgesets,"  1899,  pp.  68-71,  upon  Art.  27). 
Whether  reference  is  to  be  made  only  in  the  cases  mentioned,  or 
whether  its  use  may  be  still  further  extended,  is  a  question  still  in 
dispute  in  Germany. 

3.  The  Japanese  Statute  of  1898  (/To-m)  upon  the  Application 
of  the  Laws  in  General,  contains  the  following  provision  (Art.  29): 

"  In  a  case  in  which  the  native  law  of  a  person  is  authoritative, 
and  such  law  by  ils  own  terms  makes  the  Japanese  law  authoritative, 
the  latter  shall  be  applied." 

III.  The  Institute  of  International  Law  terminated  its  discus- 
sion upon  reference  with  the  almost  unanimous  resolution,  that  in 
cases  of  reference  the  general  substantive  law  and  not  the   niles 

^^^oftflict  should  be  considered  {Annuaire,  p.  179). 
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The  resolution  reads  as  follows :  — 

"  Quand  la  lot  iTun  J&tat  r^gle  un  conflit  de  iois  en  matihre  de 
droit  prive  il  est  dhirabU  qu^elk  designe  la  disposition  mime  qui 
doit  itre  appliquee  d  chaque  espece  et  non  la  disposition  Strangire 
sur  le  conflit  dont  il  s^agity 

NOTES 

1.  Laind  says  (Journal  de  dr.  1.,  xii,  1885,  p.  16)  :  "The  legislature  under 
whose  authority  the  judge  having  jurisdiction  of  a  matter  is  placed  has  the  right 
to  determine  the  law  applicable  to  the  cause.  When  it  has  designated  a  foreign 
system  of  law  for  the  solution  of  a  question,  the  judge  has  no  longer  to  demand 
the  will  of  the  foreign  legislature  as  to  what  system  of  law  is  applicable ;  he 
knows  iV* 

2.  In  this  connection  the  views  of  Asser  are  also  weU  worthy  of  note  :  ^  La 
qmestioH  du  renvoi  devani  la  troisUme  conftretue  de  droit  int.privi^'^  in  Revue  de 
dr,  Uy  Deuxihne  Sirie,  W,  pp.  316-319. 

3.  Demburg,  "Z^at  i^rg,  Recht  des  Deutscheti  Reiches  und  Preussens,^^  i, 
S  36,  p.  97»  fevors  Germany's  adoption  of  "reference."  In  my  pamphlet,  "/«/. 
Priv.  Recht  und  die  Staatenkonferenzen  im  Haag^''  pp.  30-31, 1  pointed  out  that 
reference  might  be  adopted  in  many  cases  for  practical  reasons^  in  view  of  the 
(fivergences  existing  in  the  rules  of  conflict.  The  methods  of  reference  which 
have  already  been  adopted  by  legislation  represent  a  wholesome  limitation  of  the 
present  tendency  in  Europe  to  accentuate  the  lex  Patrice. 

§  47.  Outlines  of  the  Categories  of  Law  Applicable  in  Modem 
Intanational  Jurisprudence. 

I.   "  Statut  personneV^  or  personal  statute, 

1.  By  this  term  is  designated,  in  the  first  instance,  that  system 
of  objective  law,  authoritative  in  determining  capacity  to  act,  or 
the  capacity  to  enter  into  legal  relationships.  At  one  time^  domi- 
ciliary law  is  meant ;  at  another^  national  law,  — according  to  which- 
ever doctrine  the  lawmaker  supports. 

2.  Frequently  the  term  is  employed  by  way  of  parallel,  to 
express  the  idea  that  a  certain  legal  question  {eg.  guardianship  or 
succession)  is  determined  by  the  same  law  as  that  which  determines 
the  capacity  to  act. 

An  incorrect  notion  has  arisen  in  many  quarters,  that  the  same 
concrete  solution  as  is  applied  to  questions  of  capacity  to  act  must 
also  be  able  to  decide  all  questions  arising  in  International  Private 
Law  —  a  view  that  is  untenable.  It  is  wholly  impossible  to  include 
all  the  rights  and  legal  "  capacities  *'  of  a  person  within  his  status 
and  thus  submit  them  to  the  personal  statute.     This  is  a  remnant 


of  the  tendency  which  existed  in  the  early  development  of  the 
science,  to  solve  all  difficulties  by  general  axioms  or  classifications 
such  as  that  of  real,  personal,  and  mixed  laws.  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  avoid  allusion  to  this  classification  altogether,  as  the 
institution  that  called  it  forth  has  disappeared  from  the  modern 
world ;  but  its  terminology  has  become  so  deeply  rooted  that  all 
efforts  to  change  it  seem  to  be  vain. 

II.  "  Slafut  r^cl"  or  real  law. 

1.  This  term  is  used  to  express  the  idea  that  the  local  law  is 
applicable,  e.g.,  because  the  right  in  question  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
properly  right  or  right  in  rem. 

2.  The  term  is  also  employed  to  designate  that  group  of  rules 
applicable  to  ahens  as  well  as  native  citizens  because  founded  on 
motives  of  social  or  public  order;  e.g.:  — 

{a)  pursuant  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Italian  School,  although  the 
more  usual  term  is  "  territoriality  "  of  laws  (see  irt/ra)  ; 

{h)  in  the  sense  of  Laurent,  ii,  Nos,  $2,  58,  193,  204  ;  viii.  No.  95, 
wherein  he  speaks  of  "  lois  reelles  "  ; 

{c)  in  the  sense  of  Savigny,  when  he  speaks  of  laws  of "  strengposi- 
tiver  Natur." 

III.  Territorial  law  or  "  slaliit  territorial." 

This  is  another  term  frequently  used  in  contradistinction  to 
domiciliary  and  to  national  law.  Like  the  term  "real  law,"  it 
expresses  the  idea  that  certain  relations  or  transactions  are  judged 
according  to  the  local  law  without  considering  either  the  domicile 
or  the  nationality  of  the  parties  in  interest,  as,  for  instance  :  — 

1.  the  rights  of  aliens  in  England  and  America  in  respect  of  many 
relationships  ; 

2.  Art.  7,  German  Introductory  Act ; 

3.  Art.  103,  Swiss  Federal  Statute  upon  Personal  Capacity  to  act 

{Handiungsfdhigkeil) . 

The  term  "statute"  is  employed  in  connection  with  these  cate- 
gories only  for  historical  reasons.  Statutes  as  distinguished  from 
laws  no  longer  exist,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  nomen- 
clature originated  with  a  system  now  obsolete.  The  terms  are 
retained  because,  through  many  centuries  of  use,  they  have  become 
the  currency  of  speech. 
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NOTES 

1.  The  tenn  ^^statut  personnel'^  is  still  employed  in  modem  codes,  e.g,y 
Egyptian  Cods  civile  Art.  4. 

2.  Aubry, "  De  la  nation  de  territoriaUti  en  droit  international privi,^  Journal 
di  dr,  f.y  zzvii,  1900,  p.  689;  xxviii,  1901,  pp.  253,  643. 

3.  The  term  ^loi  territoriaW^^  has  latterly  also  been  employed  in  another 
sense.  Vareilles-Sommi^res  ("Z<j  synthase  du  droit  int,  privi^'^  i,  p.  166)  says : 
^  For  us,  territorial  law  is  that  which  applies  only  to  acts  done  within  the  terri- 
tory. A  law  is  territorial  for  us  when  it  is  binding  only  on  natives,  and  obliges 
them  to  act,  or  abstain  from  acting,  only  within  the  territory.^^ 

§  48.  Reasons  for  the  Application  of  Foreign  Private  Law. 

I.  There  is  a  great  disparity  in  the  reasons  assigned  for  the 
application  of  foreign  private  law  in  certain  cases, 

1.  It  is  often  said  that  the  reason  why  foreign  law  is  recognized 
only  in  certain  respects  is  because  sovereignty  is  called  into  question 
by  the  application  of  foreign  private  law.  There  is  considerable 
error  in  this  conception,  and  it  has  led  many  writers  to  wrong 
conclusions. 

In  applying  foreign  law,  a  local  judge  does  not  violate  the 
sovercigfnty  of  his  own  or  of  another  state ;  he  is,  by  virtue  of  his 
office  as  a  servant  of  the  internal  state,  applying  that  private  law 
which,  according  to  his  judgment  as  based  upon  the  internal  rules 
of  conflict,  is  applicable  to  the  disputed  issue  before  him.  The 
application  of  foreign  law  is  in  no  wise  dependent  upon  the  judge's 
preference.  In  other  words,  the  judge's  standard  is  always  the 
law  of  the  internal  state,  but  that  includes  also  those  rules  of  con- 
flict which  the  internal  state  has  provided  for  international  issues. 
It  is  true  that  often  very  little  is  expressly  provided ;  indeed,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  fragmentary.  But  the  judge  cannot  be  governed  by  the 
internal  substantive  law,  where  rules  of  conflict  fail,  for  this  has 
local  and  not  international  relations  in  view.  He  must  work  out 
the  rules  of  conflict  from  the  theory  and  practice  existing  within 
the  state.  Internal  private  law  and  internal  rules  of  conflict  must 
be  distinguished. 

2.  The  duty  of  the  local  judge  to  apply  foreign  law  has  been 
based  upon  the  common  weal  existing  between  the  nations  in  legal 
matters.  Compare  Savigny,  **  System^'  viii,  pp.  27,  29.  The  concep- 
tion has  been  quite  generally  adopted.  Dernburg,  ^* Pandekten,*'  i, 
§  45,  has  the  same  idea  in  mind  when  he  says  that  the  mutual  recog- 
nition of  the  states  has  led  to  a  mutual  recognition  of  their  laws. 
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Among  Italian  authorities  I  refer  to  Catellani,  "II  diritto  inter- 
neusionale privato  e  i suoirecenti progressi" {\s,tsA.,'^o.  51),  and  his 
pamphlet,  " Del confitlto fra  norme di  diritto  intemasionale privato" 
(Venice,  1897),  p.  i,  wherein  he  says:  "//  diritto  intemasionale 
privato,  cotuepito  come  uii  sistcma  ideale  di  norme,  dovrebbe  nel 
suo  insieme  ed  in  ogni  sua  parte  corrispondere  alia  comunitd  di 
diritto  vagheggiata  dal  Sai'igiiy." 

3.  The  "comitas  gentium,"  or  comity  of  natio.ns,  has  been  cited 
as  the  true  ground  from  Ulricus  Huber  to  the  latest  times,  e.g. 
Foelix,  p.  22;  Kent,  li,  454  (614);  Story,  Nos.  35-38,  and  even 
Stobbe,  "Deut.  Pr.  R."  1st  ed.,  i,  §  29  i.  This  basis  is  weak  and 
should  be  abandoned.  I  refer  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Institut 
(Annnaire,  i,  124):  — 

"  IV,  Dans  Vetat  actuel  de  la  science  du  droit  international,  ce 
serait  pousser  jusqu'a  I'exageration  le  principe  de  V independance  et 
de  la  souveraincte  territoriale  des  nations,  que  de  leur  attribuer  un 
droit  rigoureux  de  refuser  absolument  aux  etrangers  la  reconnais- 
sanee  de  leurs  droits  civils,  et  de  meconnattre  leur  capaeite  juridique 
naturelle  de  les  exercer  parlout.  Cette  capaeite  existe  independam- 
■ment  de  toute  stipulation  des  trattes  el  de  toute  condition  de  ricipro- 
cite,  L'admission  des  etrangers  a  la  jouissance  de  ees  droits,  et 
Papplication  des  his  etrangeres  aux  rapports  de  droit  qui  en 
dependent,  ne  pourraienl  itre  la  consequence  d'une  simple  courtotsie 
et  bienseance  {comitas  gentium),  mais  la  reconnaissance  et  le  respect 
de  ces  droits  de  la  part  de  tons  les  Etats  doivent  itre  eonsideris 
comme  un  devoir  de  justice  intemationale.  Ce  deiioir  ne  cesse 
d'exister,  que  si  les  droits  de  Petranger  et  Papplication  des  his 
etrangeres  sont  incompatibles  avec  les  institutions  politiques  du 
territoire  regi  par  fautre  souveraincte,  ou  avec  I'ordre  public  tel 
qu'il  y  est  reconnu." 

We  must  definitely  lay  aside  the  theory  of  comitas  gentium, 
Lorimer  well  says  ("Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Nations,"  i,  357),  "Pri- 
vate international  relations  are  relations  of  right  on  the  one  hand 
and  duty  on  the  other,"  and  he  alludes  to  the  doctrine  of  comitas 
as  "the  old  woman's  fable," 

4.  Von  Bulmerincq  {"Das  Vblkerreckt"  in  the  Handbook  of 
Marquardsen,  p.  208)  says  that  there  is  a  duty  among  the  states 
to  make  mutual  concessions.  He  adds  that  these  are  not  to  be 
conceived  of  as  favors,  but  as  in  performance  of  a  duty  toward 
members  of  an  international  commonwealth ;  that  a  legal  right  to 
them  exists  mutually. 
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II.  Foreign  civil  rules  of  law  are  applied  because  justice  demands 
it  in  certain  cases.  To  international  issues ,  that  system  of  private 
law  must  be  applied  to  which  they  are  subject ;  this  may  be  local 
law^  but  it  may  also  be  foreign. 

As  soon  as  a  foreign  state  is  recognized  as  such  by  the  local 
state,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations 
by  right  of  public  law  (Mohammedan  countries  occupy  a  special 
position  by  treaty).  From  this  follows  the  right  of  its  subjects  to 
enter  into  legal  relationships  with  the  subjects  of  the  local  state, 
and  to  demand  that  the  system  of  private  law  be  applied  which  is 
appropriate  within  these  territories  by  reason  of  their  rules  of 
conflict 

It  is  clear  that  to  private  relations,  only  a  rule  of  private  law 
should  be  applicable.  The  native  judge  does  not  apply  foreign 
substantive  law  because  of  the  statutory  orders  of  the  foreign  state. 
Legislative  authority  in  each  state  is  limited  by  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  that  state.  But  the  native  state  says  to  its  judge 
that  he  must  apply  the  correct  system  of  private  law,  and  with 
this  command,  external  as  well  as  internal  civil  law  may  be  indi- 
cated. The  Code  of  Private  Law  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  (§  i) 
correctly  states  that  internal  law  is  applicable  to  natives  and  aliens 
unless,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  an  issue,  the  application 
of  foreign  law  within  the  local  territory  or  the  extension  of  local 
law  to  foreign  territory  is  demanded. 

By  virtue  of  this  brief  premise  of  the  local  law,  issues  are 
referred  to  the  Ux  domicilii,  or  lex  patrice,  or  lex  loci  contractus. 
Oft  any  other  lex  appropriate  to  the  same.  To  speak  of  the  "nos- 
trification"  of  foreign  private  law  is  wholly  incorrect;  this  figure 
does  not  enlighten  the  matter,  it  obscures  it. 

All  systems  of  civil  law  are,  upon  principle  (with  the  reservation 
made),  of  equal  value,  and  the  lex  fori  has  in  itself  not  the  slightest 
right  of  priority  to  be  applied  to  a  disputed  issue  of  law. 

The  duty  of  the  internal  judge  to  apply  foreign  civil  law  when 
the  rules  of  conflict  subject  the  issue  to  it,  is,  as  Rivier  well  says, 
an  ^^  obligation  juridique,'  with  which  Wharton  (§  i  et  seg.)  also  is 
in  complete  accord.  Gierke  {"Deutsches  Privatrecht,**  p.  2 12)  brings 
out  the  correct  idea  in  that  he  says :  — 

**  Foreign  law  is  law.     It  is  as  much  law  as  native  law,  and 
therefore  applicable  by  our  courts  whenever  an  issue  is  subject 
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thereto.     This  is  the  first  principle  of  modem  International  Private 
law.     It  is  the  real  ground  for  applying  foreign  Ian,  and  is  founded 
upon  the  demands  of  justice  which  each  state  must  satisfy  in  perfonn- 
ing  its  functions,  not,  however,  in  the  mere  mutual  courtesy  of  nations 
{comitas  gentium)  according  to  an  old  theory  that  has  not  yet  com- 
pletely died  out.     The  application  of  foreign  law  results,  when 
appropriate,  by  virtue  of  a  general  ntU,  not,  as  some   think,  by 
virtue  of  an  exception  to  the  rule.      Especially  untenable  is  the 
view  that  there  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  exclusive  application 
of  native  law." 
It  is  an  entirely  independent  question  whether  the  interaal 
judge  may  or  must  compel  the  parties  to  prove  the  existence  and 
meaning  of  foreign  rules  of  law.    This  must  be  specially  treated  of 
under  the  head  of  International  Civil  Procedure.     Here  it  suffices 
to  say  that  the  internal  judge  may  issue  a  decree  compelling  proof 
of  law  (in  the  manner  of  Continental  practice).     As  we  are  here 
dealing  with  a  question  of  law,  it  follows  that  the  term  of  proof 
{Continental   practice)  is  not  peremptory,  and,  further,   that   an 
admission  is  not  binding  upon  the  party.     A  noteworthy  proposal 
covering  this  question  was  laid   before  the   Hague  Internationa] 
Conference  of  1900  by  the  Austrian  delegate  Schuhmacher.     The 
proposal  was  entitled :    "  Dispositions  concemant  la  dflivrance  de 
certificats  sitr  la  Ugislation  en  vigueur  dans  ten  Etat "  {Actes  de  la 
troisihne  Conference,   1900,  p,  60),     A  committee  considered  the 
proposal  and  submitted  amendments  {Actes,  pp.  205-206).     The 
conference  then  entered  upon  a  brief  preliminary  argument  and 
decided  to  cover  the  question  for  the  time  being  by  a  resolutioa 
{Protocole  final,  Actes,  1900,  p.  246). 

Of  course  the  internal  state  may,  by  legislative  command,  insist 
that  internal  law  be  always  applied,  and  never  foreign  law.  Such 
a  perverse  rule  has  almost  never  been  laid  down,  and  even  nations 
are  under  the  control  of  ridicule.  A  state  which  adopted  such 
measures  would  be  acting  against  the  fundamental  principles  of 
international  law,  and  would  be  ignoring  its  own  interests. 

The  legal  basis  of  International  Private  Law,  notwithstanding 
opposition  in  certain  quarters,  is  therefore  the  conception  so  beauti- 
fully and  well  expressed  by  Savigny  —  the  community  of  interest 
existing  between  the  states  in  the  administration  of  the  \a.-w{Recltts- 
getneinschafl).  Of  course,  this  conception  requires  concrete  appli- 
cation and  detailed  development. 
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III.  The  doctrine  prevailing  in  England  and  America  still  rests 
upon  a  wholly  antiquated  foundation. 

Indications  are  multiplying  that  even  in  England  the  f eudalistic 
point  of  view  is  losing  ground.  A  convincing  proof  of  the  rise  of 
a  new  scientific  tendency  is  furnished  by  the  work  of  Dicey.  In 
view  of  English  conservatism  it  will  require  much  time  and  great 
labor  to  reform  the  basic  principles  of  International  Private  Law 
prevailing  in  England  —  not  to  speak  of  the  details. 

NOTES 

1 .  Travers  Twiss, "  Law  of  Nations,"  i,  pp.  258-259,  is  entirely  governed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Dutch  School  so  &r  as  he  treats  of  International  Private  Law.  '^  No 
law  is  operative  proprio  vigore  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  state  which 
has  set  it."    Reference  is  made  to  Huber,  Rodenburg,  Kent,  etc. 

Story  cites  the  dicta  of  a  learned  judge  (Parker  C.  J.  in  Blanchard  v,  Russd, 
13  Mass.  6)  as  follows,  §  349 :  — 

"As  the  laws  of  foreign  countries  are  not  admitted  ex  propria  vigore^  btU 
tmerely  ex  comitate^  the  judicial  power  will  exercise  a  discretion  wiUi  respect  to  the 
laws  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  sanction."  Story  says  ("Conflict  of  Laws," 
S  36)  :"  It  is  in  the  strictest  sense  a  matter  of  the  comity  of  nations  and  not  of 
any  absolute  paramount  obligation  superseding  all  discretion  on  the  subject." 
And  at  §  38 :  "  There  is  then  not  only  no  impropriety  in  the  use  of  the  phrase 
'comity  of  nations,^  but  it  b  the  most  appropriate  phrase  to  express  the  true  founda- 
tion and  extent  of  the  obligation  of  the  laws  of  one  nation  within  the  territories 
of  another." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  Dicey^s  treatment.  He  expresses 
himself  dearly  as  against  the  doctrine  of  comitas  in  that  he  says  (pp.  10-14) : 
'^The  application  of  foreign  law  is  not  a  matter  of  caprice  or  option,  it  does  not 
arise  from  the  desire  of  the  sovereign  of  England,  or  of  any  other  sovereign,  to 
show  courtesy  to  other  states.  It  flows  from  the  impossibility  of  otherwise  deter- 
mning  whole  dasses  of  cases  without  gross  inconvenience  and  injustice  to  litigant Sy 
wkeiker  natives  or  foreigners^  Wharton  also  opposes  the  theory  of  comitas ;  see 
f  §  I  et  seq, 

2.  It  may  be  said  that  the  conception  generally  adopted  is  that  the  internal 
hw  applies  with  such  limitation  as  is  demanded  by  a  respect  for  international 
intercourse.  This  is  true  whether  the  internal  law  specially  so  states  or  not. 
However,  the  reasoning  of  Cosack  Q^Lehrb.  des  deutschen  biirg.  Rechts^^  i,  p.  45) 
is  not  exactly  to  the  point  when  he  speaks  of  a  self-limitation  of  native  law,  by 
vhich,  under  circumstances,  foreign  law  is  applied. 

3.  Formerly  it  was  often  said  that  it  required  a  particular  consent  on  the  part 
fd  the  internal  law  to  have  recurrence  to  foreign  law.  A  characteristic  passage 
may  be  found  in  the  argument  to  Art.  997  of  a  draft  for  a  code  of  commerce  for 
the  kingdom  of  Wlirttemberg  (Stuttgart,  1840,  p.  764). 

4.  The  Zurich  Code  of  Private  Law  (§1)  proclaims  a  general  proposition 
whkfa  is  entirely  correct  as  a  theoretical  basis  —  though  by  its  nature  not  deter- 
very  much.     It  is  to  the  following  effect :  — 

^  The  private  law  of  Zurich  binds,  primarily  and  solely,  persons,  natives  and 
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aliens,  who  live  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  or  are  temjwnirily  present  there,  or  seek 
a  legal  remedy  there ;  and  it  controls  all  private  relations  which  come  into  opera- 
lion  in  this  country,  except  in  so  fat  as  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  special  legal 
relation  requires  either  the  application  of  a  foreign  law  upon  the  territory,  or  the 
extension  of  the  law  of  this  terriloo'  to  a  foreign  country." 

5.  Catellani, "DelconJUttofra  nortne didirilto iuternaziotiale firivato'''^ {Vemce, 
1897),  p.  51,  well  says:  ^'- U fondeunento  delle  re^U  di diritto initrmixwiale  pri- 
vate non  i  nl  la  eomitas  gtnlium  ni  una  concessione  graziosa  relativa  alia  prole- 
tione  degU  siranieri.  ...  //  dirilto  intfTHasionaU  privato  corrisponde  alt  idta 
della  coinmunith  di  diritio  eos\  tgregiamente  delineala  dal  Savigny." 


5  49.  The  Task  of  Science. 

I.    T/te  task  of  science  in  litis  branch  of  law  embraces  thefo 


ing  objects  : 

1.  To  establish  rules  of  conflict  within  the  separate  countries, 
and  to  determine  their  significance. 

2.  To  test  those  rules  which  seem  of  doubtful  value,  and  to 
attempt  such  improvements  as  seem  necessary  from  a  comparison 
with  the  rules  of  other  states.  For  this,  co-operation  is  essential. 
It  is  a  misconception  to  believe  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  an 
external  classification  of  the  rules  of  law,  and  therefrom  to  deduce 
which  clauses  are  applicable  both  to  citizens  of  the  state  and  to 
aliens  living  or  sojourning  therein.  This  is  just  what  the  statutory 
doctrine  did,  and  it  was  the  cause  of  its  downfall.  It  is  also  incor- 
rect to  believe  (as  Fillet  \ti  Journal  de  dr.  i.,  xxi,  419)  that  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  electing  whether  a  law  shall  have  territorial  or  extra- 
territorial effect. 

3.  To  determine,  in  the  particular  cases,  the  system  of  law 
under  which  certain  groups  of  issues  shall  be  placed,  so  as  best 
to  subserve  a  rational  cosmic  intercourse  between  the  nations. 
The  whole  subject-matter  should  be  conceived  of  and  treated  from 
the  cosmopolitan  standpoint.  Whoever  does  not  so  proceed  will 
remain  on  the  narrow  path  of  particularistic  conceptions,  and  will 
never  attain  the  broader  horizon  which  is  here,  as  perhaps  nowhere 
else  in  equal  degree,  so  necessary. 

The  study  of  International  Frivate  Law  should  be  taught  and 
studied  at  the  most  celebrated  universities.  There  are  a  few  coun- 
tries {as,  for  instance,  Germany  and  Austria)  where  this  subject  is 
stiil  fighting  for  proper  recognition.  It  is  significant  of  the  luke- 
warmness  shown  toward  International  Frivate  Law  by  German 
universities  that  this  important  topic  is  not  separately  treated  of  in 
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Birkmeyer's  newly  published  "Encyclopaedia  of  Law"  (1901),  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  his  literary  predecessor,  von  Holtzendor£F. 
It  is  also  notable  that  under  the  heading  of  academic  instruction 
(pp.  67-70)  no  mention  at  all  is  made  of  International  Private 
Law.  There  are  only  some  sporadic  references  and  a  few  treatises 
upon  international  topics ;  "  international  civil  law "  is  covered 
on  pp.  371  and  372,  the  "international  law  of  bills"  is  cited  on 
pp.  709, and  "international  civil  procedure"  on  pp.  1194  and  1195. 
II.  In  reconstructing  international  rules  of  conflict^  reference 
must  be  had:  — 

1.  to  the  whole  range  of  the  history  of  jurisprudence.  What  the 
old  authors  said  upon  the  collisio  statutorum  is  mentally  stimulat- 
ing and  has  not  lost  its  significance  through  the  lapse  of  time; 
their  deductions  deserve  consideration  now  as  then.  Of  course 
we  must  retain  their  environment  in  mind,  at  least  in  rough  outline, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  complete  understanding  of  their  attitude 

2.  to  judicature ; 

3.  to  foreign  as  well  as  local  authorities.  Here  less  than  in  any 
other  department  of  law  does  it  suffice  to  study  the  literature  of 
only  one  country.  Of  course  we  may  well  proceed  with  a  certain 
electicism ; 

4.  to  international  treaties  bearing  upon  the  conflict  of  laws ; 

5.  to  the  South  American  proposals ; 

6.  to  the  proceedings  of  the  International  Conferences  at  The 
Hague.  The  proposals  worked  out  at  The  Hague,  to  my  mind, 
prove,  in  the  sharpest  and  most  convincing  manner,  the  incorrect- 
ness of  the  belief  that  with  the  help  of  logic  and  International 
Law  (as  reserve  forces)  the  appropriate  solutions  can  always  be 
found; 

7.  to  the  conclusions  and  reports  of  the  Institut  de  droit  inter- 
national and  the  Association  of  International  Law.  The  labors  of 
these  private  societies  are,  to  a  great  extent,  not  sufficiently*  appre- 
ciated. The  German  authorities  in  particular  (with  the  exception  of 
von  Bar,  Niemeyer,  Kahn,  and  Storke)  have  taken  almost  no  notice 
of  them.    The  results  of  the  Institut  are  most  eminently  significant. 

At  this  point  we  may  mention  the  necessity  of  undertaking  a 
fixation  of  the  "seat"  or  locality  of  issues,  remembering  that  Sa- 
vigfny  only  formulated  the  problem  anew  and  advanced  a  solution 
not  tenable  for  all  purposes. 
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III.    TV/f  /■!«;&  fl/'//(f  modem  science  of  International  Private  Law 

may  be  solved  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

1.  A  careful  completion  of  the  rules  of  conflict  in  accordance 
with  present  ideas  might  be  attempted  in  the  codes  of  the  sepa- 
rate states.  By  this  method,  every  state  would  be  proceeding  by 
itself,  though  influenced  by  such  principles  as  obtain  generally  in 
the  modern  science  of  the  law. 

2.  The  International  Conferences  elaborated  their  treaties  with 
the  understanding  that  the  separate  states  should  either  accept  or 
reject  them  ("Wf  varietur"').  Where  only  two  states  attempt  to  regu- 
late certain  questions  of  International  Private  Law,  no  difficulties 
can  arise  with  regard  to  the  temporal  and  local  effect  of  the  treaty. 
But  the  proposals  worked  out  at  The  Hague  go  farther;  they  have 
in  mind  a  treaty  regulation  of  the  question  of  conflict  upon  the 
broad  platform  of  almost  the  whole  of  Europe.  This  element  with- 
out doubt  draws  the  danger  with  it,  that  the  treaty  will  contain  far 
too  many  concessions,  exceptions,  and  restrictions.  It  is  therefore  a 
question  for  careful  reflection  whether  a  complete  European  regula- 
tion of  the  conflict  of  laws  must  not  be  postponed  until  the  views 
of  the  internal  jurisdictions  cease  to  differ  so  radically. 

If  so  high  a  purpose  can  really  be  accomplished,  it  should  be 
warmly  welcomed.  But  even  such  an  international  understanding 
would,  on  principle,  be  effective  only  within  the  territory  controlled 
by  the  contracting  powers  (Art.  I  of  the  treaty  relating  to  marriage 
goes  further;  see  Appendix  I).  The  third  International  Confer- 
ence decided  that  the  treaties  shall  not  apply  to  colonies,  but  be- 
cause the  relation  of  Algeria  to  France  is  closer  than  that  of  a 
colony,  the  clause  was  made  to  read  that  the  convention  shall  refer 
only  to  the  European  territory  of  the  contracting  states.  With 
regard  to  the  admission  of  the  states  to  the  benefits  of  the  conven- 
tion, a  distinction  has  been  made.  Those  who  sent  delegates  to 
the  thi'rd  Conference  are  admissible  on  their  own  declaration; 
others,  however,  only  upon  unanimous  consent.  The  treaties  are 
to  be  effective  for  five  years  as  between  all  the  states,  and  go  into 
effect  sixty  days  after  ratification.  The  conventions  upon  marriage 
and  divorce  occupy  a  peculiar  position.  That  upon  marriage  refers 
only  to  such  marriages  as  have  taken  place  after  the  treaty  has 
become  effective.  The  law  as  it  existed  before  the  treaty  will  be 
applicable  to  contested  marriages,  performed  prior  thereto,  because 
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dealing  with  legal  events,  the  effects  of  which  are  dependent  upon 
the  law  existing  at  the  time  they  occurred.  It  is  different  in 
matters  of  divorce.  There  we  have  mostly  to  deal  with  rules  of 
procedure,  which,  from  their  nature,  are  applicable  without  consider- 
ation as  to  the  time  when  the  marriage  was  entered  into,  or  when 
the  grounds  for  divorce  arose.  There  is  no  vested  right  of  married 
persons  to  be  divorced  according  to  the  laws  existing  at  the  time 
of  their  marriage. 

No  matter  what  method  we  follow,  it  remains  clear  and  certain 
that  in  order  to  accomplish  a  really  acceptable  result,  we  must 
definitely  decide  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Dutch  School,  the  barren- 
ness of  which  must  be  clear  to-day  to  every  one  who  earnestly 
reflects  upon  our  topic.  Real  progress  in  International  Private 
Law  can  only  be  accomplished  in  the  spirit  which  dominated  the 
International  Conferences  at  The  Hague  —  we  must  enter  upon 
the  details  of  the  question. 

IV.  //  is  especially  necessary  to  provide  for  an  official  collection 
of  the  treaties. 

Reference  may  be  had  in  this  connection  to :  — 

Meili,  ^Eine  offizielU  Heimstatte  fur  das  Peregrinenrecht  der  modernen  Welt^'* 
in  JahrbUcher  der  internationalen  Vereinigung  fur  vergleichende  Rechts- 
wissenschaft  und  VolkswirtschaftsUhrey  i,  pp.  24-59. 

NOTES 

1.  Unfortunately  there  are  jurists  to  be  found  even  to-day  who  are  under  the 
ban  of  the  doctrine  set  up  by  the  Dutch  School,  the  whole  valuelessness  of  which 
k  sharply  brought  out  in  the  words  of  Huber  himself:  ^^De  jure  civitatis^'^  liber 
in,  Sid.  IV,  cap.  I,  A'b.  31 :  "/«  sumtnay  quoties  conflictus  legum  in  diver  sis  crvi" 
toHims  circa  idem  negotium  occurrit,  potestas  laciy  ubi  res  judicanda  est,  si  velit 
potest  ei  quidem  jure  suo  per  omnia  sequi  Uges  proprias ;  sed  ob  reciprocam  utili- 
tattm  in  discipUnam  juris  gentium  abiit,  ut  jus  loci,  in  quo  res  gesta  fuit,  prce- 
valeat;  nisi  rursus  in  contrarium  utiliias  alterius  reipublica  prceponderet,^'* 
Compare  Holder,  ^Kommentar  zum  burg.  Gesetzb,'*''  (1900),  p.  51.  This  jurist, 
remaiicably  enough,  believes  that,  in  a  question  of  doubt,  the  internal  law  has  the 
pceferenoe. 

2.  Some  engaged  with  the  science  of  our  topic  have  almost  given  up  in 
despair.  See  B.  J.  Voct,  ^^Ad  PandectasC'  i,  tit.  iv,  part  ii,  No.  15.  He  speaks  of 
**imiricaiissima  ac  prope  inexpUcabiles  contraversia.^'^  This  is  also  repeated  by 
Alcf  in  ** Dies  academici,'*''  at  the  beginning  oi dissertatio  iv :  *<  j/  in  ulla  juris  parte 
perplexce  admodum  sese  obtrudant  quastiones  sane  in  hac  de  legum,  consuetudi" 

statutorumque  ccn/Uctu  agit,  intricatissimce  ac  prope  inexpUcabiles  surgunt 
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^^^H  See  also  Bouhier,  "Lis  amiumes  du  duchl  de  Bourgopie,""  i,  p.  450;  Froland, 

^^^m  '^Mltnoires  concernans  la  naturt  el  la  qualUi  des  slatuls,"  i,  pp.  3,  8,  26 ;  Hertius, 

^^^1  "CommentaiioHts,"  vol.  i,  secHo  iv,  %  Ixxiv ;  F.  Hamni,  "De  Uatulorum  coUiiione^^ 

^^H  Erlangen,  1792,  p.  13;  '■'■veniamus  ad  illam  difficiUm  el  guaslionem.'"     Story, 

^^V  "Conflict  of  Laws,"  8th  ed.,  p.  i5«,dtesan  American  judge  who  refers  to  our  lopic 

^^m  as  "a  subject  the  most  ialricate  and  perplexed  of  any  that  has  occupied  the  atien- 

^H  tion  of  lawyers  aad  courts  ..."  (Porter  J.  id  Saul  v.  His  Creditors,  5  Mart.  N. 

r 
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§  50.   Interpretation  in  International  Private  Law. 

I.  Generally  speaking,   the   recognised  rules   of  interpretation 
apply  also  to  our  topic. 

This  is  true  in  regard  to :  — 

I.  statutes,  customary  law  and  usages  ; 

3.  inquiries  of  a  private  legal  nature  (a^.  ^<?«iiy?a'«,-  real  intention 
of  the  parlies) ; 

3.  treaties.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  civil  courts  may  inter- 
pret such  treaties  as  apply  to  questions  of  International  Private 
Law.  In  France  it  has  been  held  that  they  have  no  such  com- 
petence (  Conseil  d'Etat),  or  at  least  not  when  a  question  of  public 
order  is  involved  (Cour  dt  cassation)  —  in  the  latter  instance  the  j 
decision  must  be  referred  to  the  National  Government.  But  such 
a  distinction  is  unfounded  on  principle.  Compare  Appcrt,  "De 
I' interpretation  des  Iraith  diplamatigiies  au  cours  d'un  prods 
verbal"  \i\  Journal  de  dr.  i.,  1899,  xxvi,  pp.  433-461. 

II.  Interpretation  of  legal  transactions,  in  the  absence  of  expres. 
rules  of  conflict :  — 

I.  Upon  principle,  the  question  of  interpretation  is  determined  I 
that  system  of  law  which  governs  the  legal  relationship  as  a  whole, 

a.  Beyond  this,  each  case  must  be  examined  for  itself  in  order  to 
see  whether  the  parties  did  not  intend  a  different  system  of  law 
to  control  in  the  interpretation  of  particular  expressions  or  terms. 
Here  we  find  difficult  problems  for  the  judge.  Frequently  he  will 
conclude  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  transaction  must  be  sought 
in  the  tight  of  points  of  view,  conceptions,  or  requisites  which  do 
not  exist  in  the  system  of  law  otherwise  applicable  (Savigny,  I'iii, 
p.  265).  In  this  connection  the  language  customarily  used  in 
similar  contracts  may  be  of  assistance  {e.g.  in  shipping  contracts ; 
V.  Bar,  ii,  p.  319).  After  deciding  the  question  of  the  objective 
system  of  law  to  be  applied,  we  should  not  absolutely  shut  out  I 
consideration  of  any  other  law.  Each  case  has  such  a  different  I 
coloring  that  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  general  principles. 
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III.  In  the  interpretation  of  laws  or  of  legal  transactions^  reason- 
ableness must  prevail^  especially  with  a  view  to  sustaining  foreign 
transactions  of  a  formal  character. 

This  proposition  is  often  expressed  in  the  statutes  {favor 
negotii).     It  may  be  found  in :  — 


1.  Prussian  Landrecht,  i,  5,  §  113  :  — 

"  If  a  contract  has  been  made  only  through  correspondence, 
without  the  execution  of  a  formal  instrument,  and  there  is  diver- 
gence in  the  legal  forms  prevailing  at  the  places  of  residence 
of  the  contracting  parties,  the  validity  of  the  form  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  place  according  to  which  the  transaction 
can  best  be  sustained^ 

2.  Austrian  Civil  Code,  §  35. 

3.  Lucerne,  Code  of  Private  Law,  §  25. 

A  provision  to  the  same  effect  is  proposed  by  Petruschevecz 
(Art  cxciii) :  — 

"Wi  engagement  pris  dans  un  etat  quelconque  par  un  etranger 
et  en  vertu  duquei  il  confere  des  droits  a  des  tiers  sans  les  obliger 
reciproquement  envers  lui  sera  juge  dans  cet  etat  soit  d^aprh  la  loi 
de  cet  etat  soit  d^aprh  la  loi  de  la  patrie  de  r etranger^  suivant  que 
Pune  ou  r autre  favorise  le  plus  la  validite  de  cet  engagements 

The  interpretation  of  wills  is  discussed  under  a  special  head. 
See  infra^  §  146. 

NOTES 

I.  Story,  §  270,  says  upon  interpretation :  <<  The  object  is  to  ascertain  the  real 
iDteDtion  of  the  parties  in  their  stipulations ;  and  when  the  latter  are  silent  or 
aabignous,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  true  sense  of  the  words  used  and  what  ought 
to  be  implied  in  order  to  give  them  their  true  and  full  effect.  .  .  .  But  in  many 
OKs  the  words  used  in  contracts  have  different  meanings  attached  to  them  in 
Hferent  places  by  law  and  by  custom.  Hence  the  rule  has  found  admission  into 
ateiost  an,  if  not  into  all,  systems  of  jurisprudence,  that  if  the  full  and  entire  inten- 
tioo  of  the  parties  does  not  appear  from  the  words  of  the  contract,  and  if  it  can  be 
interpreted  by  any  custom  or  usage  of  the  place  where  it  is  made,  that  course  is  to 
be  adopted.^  I  refer  also  to  E.  Danz,  "Z?/>  Auslegting  der  Rechtsgeschdfte^''  1897, 
p.  147.  This  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  rules  of  interpretation  of  the 
German  code  must  govern  even  when  a  matter  of  foreign  law  is  in  question ;  the 

judge  has  to  determine  in  whose  &vor  a  doubt  must  be  resolved,  as  to  which  trade 

customs  can  be  applied,  etc.,  etc.     Danz  refers  in  this  matter  to  Art.  30,  Intro- 

dnctory  Act,  but  I  cannot  admit  his  reasoning  to  be  correct. 

2.  The  revised  Code  of  Civil  Actions  of  the  Canton  of  Berne  (1883)  expressly 

sutes  at  f  281  that  in  determining  an  issue  according  to  the  provisions  of  a  treaty, 

the  courts  are  empowered  to  interpret. 
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A  forma]  traosaclion  can  never  be  invalid  simply  because  a  foreign  !an- 

taage  has  been  employed ;  in  view  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  modem  cora- 

no  one  would  think  of  denying  this. 

.    Compare   also:    Phillimore,  iv,  p.  571:    "Surely,   the   first   principle   of 

■private  international  law  is  namely  the  duty  as  well  as  the  expedience  of  upholding 

■  wherever  it  is  possible,  iona  fidt  transactions  with  the  subjects  of  foreigo  states." 


I 


§  51.   So-called  Fraud  against  the  Internal  Law. 

I.  A  fraud  against  native  law  can  only  be  constituted  where 
the  internal  legislation  categorically  demands  the  application  of  its 
rules  of  law,  and  where  it  does  not  tolerate  avoidance  or  modifica- 
tion by  means  of  international  change  of  locus.  When  the  provi- 
sions of  an  internal  law  are  not  of  so  absolute  a  character,  ike  right 
to  rely  on  foreign  law  by  reason  of  such  change  is  recognised. 

I.  The  question  frequently  arises  as  to  how  a  fraud  against  the 
native  law  shall  be  treated.  How  far  is  an  act  invalidated  for  the 
reason  that  a  native  subject  has  purposely  taken  advantage  of 
laws  existing  in  a  foreign  state.    The  question  arises  particularly: — 

(a)  in  the  acquisition  of  domicile,  because  through  this  element  an 
entire  change  of  private  rights  may  take  place ; 

{*)  in  the  acquisition  of  a  new  citizenship  (v.  Bar,  i,  pp.  ai3-aa6) ; 
we  may  consider  lor  instance  how  the  husband's  change  of 
nationality  may  affect  the  personal  property  rights  of  the  wife  ; 

(<:)    in  questions  of  legal  formalities  ; 

(a")  in  solemnizing  marriages  (v.  Bar,  i,  p.  470)  ; 

ie)    in  regard  to  wills. 

Many  acts  performed  abroad  were  construed  by  the  early 
authors  as  "fraus  in  legem  domesticam"  Thus  Huber,  in  his 
work,  " De  jure  civitatis"  liber  tii.  sectio  iv,  cap.  i,  No.  29,  says: 
*'  Hoc  indubitatum  est  non  tenere  poteslates,  sequi  jus  alicnum 
in  fraudem  sui  jitris  vel  civium  siiorum."  This  is  also  referred 
to  in  regard  to  wills  {liber  iii,  sectio  iv,  cafi,  i,  No.  2S).  In  his 
comments  upon  the  Bavarian  Civil  Code  of  Maximilian,  Kreittmayr 
says  (Munich,  1759,  i,  p.  22):  — 

"The  binding  character  of  the  laws  reaches  even  extra  itrri- 
torium  legislaioris  as  against  a  subject  acting  in  fraudem  legis  out- 
side of  his  state  in  order  to  have  a  freer  hand." 

Of  course  Kreittmayr  cites  some  rather  peculiar  examples  for  1 
this  proposition.     He  continues :  — 
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"From  this  principle  it  follows  that  we  punish  a  subject  who, 
for  example,  ingeniously  celebrates  a  marriage  in  a  foreign  place 
in  order  to  be  able  to  invite  more  guests  than  the  police  ordinances 
allow,  or  who  visits  a  foreign  inn  over  the  border  in  order  to  escape 
paying  the  tax  on  beer  or  wine." 

2.  Theoretically  speaking,  subjection  to  the  control  of  foreign 
law  does  not  take  away  jurisdiction  of  the  act  from  the  native  law ; 
indeed  it  may  establish  it  (compare  Regelsberger,  **  Pandekten,'*  i, 
pp.  170-171,  and  Gierke,  **  Deutsches  Privatr,^'  i,  p.  231).  In  each 
case  it  must  be  determined  whether,  pursuant  to  the  rule  of  con- 
flict, an  "  agere  in  fraudem  legis  domestic^ "  annuls  the  act.  As 
has  been  said,  without  a  definite  provision  it  will  not  have  that 
effect.    We  may  cite  two  conflicting  examples  out  of  Swiss  law :  — 

{a)  The  authorization  given  by  the  Federal  Council  to  acquire  citi- 
zenship was  annulled  in  one  case  because  the  Council  became 
convinced  that  the  party  desired  to  become  a  Swiss  citizen 
only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  divorce  against  the  prohibi- 
tions of  his  native  law  {Bundesblatt,  1892,  ii,  p.  184). 

(b)  The  provisions  of  Art.  35,  Federal  Statute  upon  Civil  Status  and 
Marriage  make  possible  the  recognition  of  marriages  entered 
into  by  native  citizens  abroad,  against  the  prohibitions  of  the 
internal  law  {Bundesblatt,  1895,  iii,  p.  63). 

II.  There  are  some  laws  which  take  notice  of  an  ^^  agere  in 
fraudem  legis  domesticce  "  in  certain  directions  only, 

1.  Examples  are  furnished  by  the  Codes  of  Zurich  (§5)  and 
^^8  (§5)  whereby  the  rule  of  ** loctis  regit  actum**  is  limited  so 
as  to  make  invalid  within  the  state :  — 

(a)  such  instruments  as  are  executed  abroad  in  order  to  circum- 
vent the  internal  forms ; 

{d)  such  instruments  as  are  controlled  by  peremptory  provisions  on 
account  of  public  considerations. 

The  Code  of  Zurich  (§8)  cites  as  examples,  pledges  of  house- 
hold goods  (§  403)  and  contracts  for  lifelong  maintenance  (§  476). 

Within  this  rule  is  also  included  adoption  (Zurich,  §  720)  and 
contracts  between  ancestor  and  descendant  and  between  husband 
and  wife  (§  443).  In  these  cases,  the  observance  of  foreign  for- 
malities will  not  suffice  (Gierke,  i,  p.  231,  note  60). 

2.  There  are  also  statutes  bearing  specially  upon  the  legal 
effect  of  a  change  of  citizenship. 
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In  America  and  England 

The  rule  as  stated  above  (I)  probably  also  embraces  the  effect 
of  the  decisions  in  America  and  England,  but  only  in  so  far  as 
1  particular  inhibition  or  disability  of  the  internal  law  has  attached 
itself  to  the  person  of  the  party  in  question,  so  as  to  become  part 
of  his  personal  law.  In  other  words,  a  fraud  against  the  domestic 
law  will  not  in  itself  invalidate  a  transaction  validly  completed  in 
another  jurisdiction,  although  it  may  serve  to  point  out  that  one 
system  of  law  is  applicable  rather  than  another.  For  example, 
where  the  validity  of  a  marriage  contracted  abroad  is  in  question, 
the  matter  for  determination  will  be  whether  a  domicile  has  actu- 
ally been  acquired,  the  domicile  being  the  test  of  the  personal 
law.  As  we  have  seen,  domicile  is  to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of 
intention  and  thus  the  question  whether  the  removal  to  the  foreign 
state  was  in  good  faith,  or  merely  to  avoid  the  domestic  law,  will 
enter  as  an  element  in  determining  the  domicile.  Where  it  is  clear 
that  the  removal  to  a  foreign  state  was  solely  to  defraud  the  in- 
ternal law  so  as  to  contract  a  marriage  void  by  that  law,  the  mar- 
riage will  not  be  recognized  (Marshall  v.  Marshall,  2  Hun  238; 
Pennegar  v.  State,  87  Tenn.  244).  The  rule  was  applied  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  parties  removed  from  England  to  Denmark  to 
avoid  the  law  against  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
(Brook  V.  Brook,  3  Sm.  &  Gif.  48 ;  aff'd  9  H.  of  L.  Cas.  193). 
On  the  other  hand,  a  divorce  obtained  after  the  removal  to  a 
foreign  state  has  been  upheld,  where  the  court  was  satisfied  that 
the  bringing  of  the  action  was  not  the  sole  purpose  for  the  removal, 
although  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  motives  for  so  doing  (/« 
re  Hall,  1901.  61  App.  D.  N.Y.  406). 

The  execution  of  documents  in  a  foreign  state  in  order  to  avoid 
the  revenue  laws  will  not  invalidate  the  instrument,  unless  ex- 
pressly so  provided  by  statute,  although  such  an  evasion  may 
render  the  person  liable  to  a  penalty  (see  Wharton,  "Confl,  of 
Laws,"  §  693). 

A  specific  provision  is  to  be  found  in  the  Civil  Code  of  Lower 
Canada  (§  135)  in  respect  of  the  fonnahties  of  marriage  cere- 
monies. It  provides  that  "a  marriage  solemnized  in  a  foreign 
country  between  two  persons,  either  of  whom  are  subject  to  the 
Canadian  laws,  is  valid  if  solemnized  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
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foreign  country,  provided  that  the  parties  did  not  go  there  with 
the  intention  of  evading  the  law." 

§  52.  The  Distinction  between  Jurisdiction  {forum)  and  Sub- 
stantiye  Law  (Jus), 

I.  The  system  of  substantive  civil  law  applicable  to  an  issue  is 
not  determined  by  designating  the  court  which  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  issue. 

This  proposition  is  not  sufficiently  recognized.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  local  judge  is  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  following :  — 

1.  Judges  are  inclined  to  apply  local  law  wherever  there  are  no 
express  rules  of  conflict.  **  When  in  doubt  apply  the  lex  fori  " 
(**/«  dubio  pro  lege  fori  *^)  is  a  false  maxim  frequently  adopted. 

2.  The  parties  often  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  search  out  the  foreign 
law,  or  to  obtain  its  recognition  in  the  course  of  litigation. 

3.  Even  where  judges  assume  to  apply  foreign  law,  they  often  carry 
over  territorial  conceptions  in  its  interpretation. 

In  certain  statutes  dealing  with  private  law  and  procedure,  it 
is  provided  that  unless  a  party  expressly  relies  upon  foreign  law, 
the  local  law  will  be  applied  {e.g.  Art.  13,  Civil  Code  of  Argen- 
tine). The  rule  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  some 
countries. 

II.  Statutes  and  treaties  sometimes  wrongfully  identify  law 
with  the  forum.    This  has  been  the  case :  — 

1.  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Switzerland  regulating  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts ; 

2.  in  the  Civil  Code  of  Egypt,  Art.  4. 

As  a  matter  of  practice,  issues  are,  more  frequently  than  not, 
subject  to  the  system  of  law  which  obtains  at  the  venue  of  the 
action.  This  results  partly  because  the  lex  fori  applies  properly 
to  many  relationships  in  International  Private  Law,  and  partly 
because  the  defendant  is  often  cited  at  his  domicile,  or  in  the 
country  of  his  citizenship,  so  that  the  lex  fori  coincides  with  the 
Ux  domicilii  or  the  lex  patrice. 

III.  The  aim  of  legislatures  in  fixing  the  jurisdiction  of  courts 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  to  have  tJie  judge  determine  issues  sub- 
Jict  to  his  own  law^  so  as  not  to  compel  him  unnecessarily  to  have 
recourse  to  foreign  law. 
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I  expressed  this  view  at  the  Hague  Conferences  {Actes,  igoo, 
p.  1 32).  It  has  also  been  embodied  into  a  resolution  by  the  Institut 
de  droit  international.  It  is  not  of  fundamental  importance,  how- 
ever. 

IV.  Sometimes  more  than  one  objective  system  of  law  can  or 
must  be  applied  within  one  and  the  same  case. 

It  often  occurs  that  several  systems  of  law  are  applicable  to 
different  parts  of  the  same  issue.     We  may  recall :  — 

1.  that  the  permissive  character  of  ihe  rule  relating  to  formalities 
(see  §  SS.inA''^)  may  make  it  possible  that  the  substance  of  a 
transaction  be  governed  by  one  system  of  law,  its  formalities 
tested  by  another ; 

2.  that  coercive  provisions  of  one  system  of  law  must  be  observed, 
where  in  all  other  matters  another  is  aulhorilative,  A  transac- 
tion concerning  a  loan  may  be  subject  to  foreign  law,  the  ques- 
tion of  interest  lo  the  domestic  ; 

3.  thai  certain  local  rules  having  for  their  object  the  protection  of 
the  creditors  of  the  local  state  as  against  foreign  heirs  or  lega- 
tees, may  be  applicable,  aUhough  the  substantive  rights  of  such 
heirs  or  legatees  are  determined  in  other  respects  by  their  foreiga 
law; 

4.  that  the  system  of  law  governing  the  law  of  marital  property  is 
different  from  that  governing  the  personal  relations  of  the  spouses. 

In  America  and  England 

The  distinction  between  forum  and  jus  is  well  recognized  in 
these  jurisdictions  (see  Phillimore,  iv.  No.  xlv).  But  the  pro- 
visions of  a  system  of  foreign  law  applicable  to  the  rights  of  the 
parties,  will  not  be  applied  ex  officio  by  the  court,  as  in  the  case  of 
local  law.  DifTering  therefore  from  the  rule  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  it  must  be  pleaded  and  proved  iike  any  other  fact  in 
the  case  (Hanley  ^'.  Donoghue,  116  U.S.  i;  Sloan  v.  Torry,  78 
Mo.  623;  Eonelli's  case,  L.  R.  I  P.  D.  69;  Hyde  v.  Hyde,  L.  R. 
I  P.  &  M.  133).  It  is  said  "that  the  courts  of  a  country  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  acquainted  only  with  their  own  laws"  and  therefore 
"those  of  other  countries  must  be  averred  and  proved  like  other 
facts  of  which  courts  do  not  take  judicial  notice"  (Monroe  v. 
Douglass,  s  N.Y.  444,  452).  It  has  been  held  in  England,  how- 
ever, that  where  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  adduced  is  insuf- 
ficient or  contradictory,  the  courts  may  investigate  the  law  lot  1 
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themselves,  either  by  referring  to  foreign  decisions,  or  the  opinions 
of  foreign  writers,  or  even  by  examining  for  themselves  the  text 
of  the  law  (Concha  v.  Murietta,  1889  L.  R.  40  Ch.  Div.  543). 
By  the  law  of  some  of  the  States,  judicial  notice  is  taken  of  the 
laws  of  other  States  within  the  Union  (Hobbs  v.  M.  &  C.  R.R., 
7  Heisk.  Tenn.  873).  This  is  opposed  to  the  rule  prevailing  in 
most  of  the  States  (Huntington  v,  Atrill,  146  U.S.  659 ;  Kelly  v. 
Kelly,  161  Mass.  171;  In  re  Cappler,  85  la.  82).  But  "the  pre- 
sumption, in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  the  law 
of  a  foreign  State  is  like  our  own,  does  not  extend  to  positive 
statutory  law"  (Waters  v.  Spencer  (1904),  89  N.Y.  Supp.  693; 
dting  Bank  v.  Bank,  1 56  N.Y.  472). 

NOTE 

A  sharp  distinction  between  Jus  and  forum  was  made  even  in  the  Roman 
hw  {Lex  59  DeputicHs  5,  i ;  i^  19,  §§  3,  4  cif), 

§  53.  The  Relation  of  International  Private  Law  to  Internal 
Ci?il  Law. 

▼.  Bar,  i,  95,  127. 

DespagDcty  Nos.  110-113. 

Pasquale,  Fiore  (Antoine),  Le  droit  international  privl.    2d  ed.  i,  Nos.  245-259. 

Laghi,  Diritto  internazianale  privato  nei  suoi  rapporti  coUe  leggi  territorially 

Vol.  i  (1888). 
Diena,  *^Sui  limiti  alT  appticabiUth  del  diritto  straniero^^  1898  {Estratto  dagli 

Studi  Senesi^  xv,  1-2). 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  we  have  to  deal  with, 
is  how  to  demarcate  theoretically  those  rules  of  the  internal  law 
which  must  be  observed  under  all  circumstances,  no  matter  what  a 
f(freign  system  of  law  may  provide, 

I.  Various  formulas  have  been  adopted  to  simplify  the  problem^ 
viz, :  — 

I.  The  formula  of  Savigny  (§  35,  iii,  supra)  which  has  also  been 
adopted  by  other  celebrated  jurists,  such  as  Unger  (" System"  i, 
p.  163)  and  Wyss  {JZ.fUrschweizer,  R,,  ii,  pp.  95-96).  According  to 
thb  formula,  as  stated  by  Franken  {''  Deutsches  Privatr.,''  p.  55), 
provisions  violating  the  "  basic  tendencies  "  {Grundtendenzen)  of  the 
law  of  the  local  state  cannot  be  recognized  by  it.  The  formula  of 
Savigny  (as  thus  interpreted)  goes  too  far.  Even  if  we  refuse  to 
recognize  a  certain  foreign  institution,  e.g.  polygamy,  we  must  at 


least  recognize  those  effects  which  are  on  a  level  with  our  own 
law.  Thus  it  has  been  held  that  the  plural  wife  of  a  Mussul- 
man and  her  children  born  in  wedlock  must  be  recognized  as 
legitimate  even  in  monogamic  states  (German  Imperial  Ct.,  xxi, 
136;  xxix,  90). 

2.  The  Italian  School  supports  the  view  that  the  local  classifi- 
cation of  the  law  into  jus  publicum  and  jus  privatum  applies  also 
internationally,  and  that  foreign  public  law  can  never  be  binding 
on  a  local  court.  The  objections  urged  against  this  solution  are  as 
follows :  — 

(rt)  that  questions  involving  the  status,  though  surely  belonging  to 
jus  publicum,  should  still  not  be  made  variable  in  each  jurisdic- 
tion ;  the  Italian  School  would  be  the  last  to  favor  such  a 
result ; 

(1*)  that  very  many  propositions  of  private  law  are  combined  with 
((uestions  of  inlernal  public  order  ie^.  those  relating  to  the  law 
of  the  jamily  and  succession). 

3.  A  different  solution  is  furnished  by  Laurent  {e.g.  ii,  No.  52) 
who  maintains  that  so  much  of  the  local  law  as  relates  to  social 
order  {"les  his  d'ordre  social")  shall  have  absolute  preference  over 
foreign  rules.  Compare  also  Art.  26  of  his  proposed  Belgian 
code. 

4.  French  jurists  (^^f.  Despagnet  ia  Journal  dt  dr.  i.,  xvi,  217) 
propose  the  following  distinction:  — 

(4)  Ms  itantrts  ftiMV  ais^ues,  which  embrace  all  those  rules  which 

«r«  applicable  atso  to  aliens ; 
{*)   itis  ^r^nlrtpMk  rtiatiiYs,  which  refer  to  such  matters  of  the 

fiunily  as  raairiaip,  guardianship,  etc,  aud  are  not  applicable  to 

alicniL 

5.  Btocher(";V««w«i»(/nwV/,"i,  No- 141)  speaks  of  "ordrepub- 
He  mttrm"  and  "vrdrepu^Hc  tntcmtuional." 

U.  7^  (#rm't  t^tiffm  maje  perkaps  bt  brought  out  by  the  fol- 
hwitg  rtfitttioHS  .•  — 

The  inlernal  state  can  ne\*er  directly  recognize  transactions  or 
rights  which  are  regarded  by  the  domestic  laws  as  unqualifiedly 
objectionable.  But  this  exclusive  standard  cannot  be  considered 
as  applicable  to  the  following  relationships :  — 

I,  to  traosactioos  which   ha\-e  been  already  completed  abroad; 
examples  are  furnished  by  judgments  in  bastardy  picoceeding^ 
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even  where  the  domestic  law  does  not  permit  of  them  (France) ; 

judgments  upon  transactions  at  markets  or  exchanges ; 
3.   to  transactions  subjected  to  foreign  law  by  the  agreement  of  the 

parties; 
3.   to  transactions  which  are  subject  to  foreign  law  according  to 

express  rules  of  conflict. 

Where  no  particular  domestic  rule  of  conflict  exists,  the  ques- 
tion whether  local  law  is  binding  must  depend  upon  whether  the 
transaction  is  contrary  to  international  law,  or  good  morals  from 
the  standpoint  of  cosmopolitan  intercourse  (  Weltverkehr).  Trans- 
actions tending  to  promote  the  slave  trade,  smuggling,  and  insur- 
rection are  void  and  unenforceable  because  contrary  to  international 
law.  Again,  claims  growing  out  of  transactions  at  a  gambling 
place  (e.g.  Monaco),  claims  for  compensation  in  obtaining  false 
witnesses,  procuring  abortion,  procuring  girls  for  purposes  of  pros- 
titution (see  Hilty, "  Traiti  blanche*'  Political  Yearbook  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation^  xv,  p.  217),  claims  of  spies  or  rogues  for  payment 
of  sums  promised,  etc.,  are  likewise  void  and  unenforceable  because 
contrary  to  international  good  morals. 

III.  //  would  be  highly  desirable  for  the  legislatures  of  the 
various  states  to  expressly  and  specially  indicate  which  rules  shall 
have  an  absolute  territorial  effect. 

IV.  //  is  just  upon  this  important^  though  indeed  difficulty  sub- 
ject^ that  some  of  the  existing  rules  of  conflict  are  extraordinarily 
vague. 

1.  This  must  be  said  of  the  German  law.  Art.  30,  Introduc- 
tory Act,  is  to  the  following  effect :  — 

"  The  application  of  a  foreign  law  shall  be  denied  if  the  same 
would  offend  good  morals  or  the  policy  of  a  German  statute." 

2.  Dicey  formulates  the  principle  as  follows  (General  principles, 
JJo.  II;  compare  also  pp.  SS8-563):  — 

"  English  Courts  will  not  enforce  a  right  otherwise  duly  acquired 
under  the  law  of  a  foreign  country  :  — 

{a)  where  the  enforcement  of  such  right  is  inconsistent  with  any 
statute  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  intended  to  have  extra- 
territorial operation ; 

{b)  where  the  enforcement  of  such  right  is  inconsistent  with  the 
policy  of  English  law,  or  with  the  maintenance  of  English  polit- 
ical institutions ; 


(f)  where  the  enforcement  of  such  right  involves  interference  with 
the  authority  of  a  foreign  sovereign  within  the  country  whereof 
he  is  sovereign." 

3.  The  Code  of  Property  of  Montenegro  (Art  7)  provides  that 
unless  otherwise  made  applicable  by  the  code,  foreign  laws  shall 
be  considered  only  in  case  they  are  made  expressly  applicable  by 
treaty,  or  by  the  imperative  provisions  of  a  domestic  law. 

4.  The  Civil  Code  of  the  Argentine  Republic  (1871)  contains 
the  following  provisions :  — 

"Art.  13 

"The  application  of  foreign  laws  in  the  cases  permitted  by  the 
present  code  shall  only  take  place  upon  the  demand  of  the  party 

in  interest  having  the  burden  of  proving  the  existence  of  said  laws, 
excepting,  however,  such  foreign  laws  as  are  declared  binding  by 
treaties  or  by  virtue  of  a  special  law  of  the  Republic," 


"  Foreign  laws  shall  not  be  applied :  — 

1.  if  their  application  offends  the  public  or  penal  laws  of  the  Re- 
public, the  national  religion,  freedom  of  worship,  ethics,  or  good 
morals ; 

2.  if  their  application  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
law  contained  in  this  act ; 

3.  if  they  tend  to  grant  a  mere  privilege  ; 

4.  if  the  provisions  of  this  code,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
foreign  law,  would  be  more  favorable  to  the  validity  of  the  trans- 
actions." 

5.   The  Japanese  Statute  {Ho-rei)  upon  the  Application  of  the 
Laws  in  General  (Art.  30)  contains  the  following  provision :  — 

"  If  a  foreign  law,  otherwise  authoritative,  is  contrary  to  public 
order  or  good  morals,  it  shall  not  be  authoritative." 


In  America  and  England 

We  have  seen  that  on  the  Continent  there  is  no  uniformity  i 
the  classification  of   imperative  rules  of   local   law.     In  America 
and  England,  the  difficulty  is  not  with  the  theoretical  rule,  but  in 
its  application  to  the  particular  cases.     It  is  well  settled  that  no  I 
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foreign  law  will  be  enforced,  if  it  contravenes  "  established  "  or 
"public  policy,"  or  tends  to  "corrupt  the  morals"  of  the  local  state. 
In  applying  the  rule,  courts  differ  widely  as  to  what  foreign  laws 
are  contrary  to  the  policy  or  morals  of  the  community.  Compare 
Swann  v.  Swann,  21  Fed.  Rep.  299,  with  Pennegar  v.  State,  ^7 
Tenn.  244;  see  Minor,  "Conflict  of  Laws,"  §§  6,  9,  152. 

We  shall  see  under  each  heading,  when  considering  the  detail, 
how  the  rule  has  been  applied.  A  late  case  will  show  to  what 
extremes  it  has  been  carried  in  England.  The  defendant's  husband 
misappropriated  money  belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  who  threatened 
criminal  proceedings  unless  the  defendant  would  repay  it.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  threat,  the  defendant  agreed  to  do  so.  This 
contract  was  made  in  France  and  was  to  be  performed  there.  The 
plaintiff  brought  action  upon  it  in  England.  It  was  held  that,  as 
the  contract  was  obtained  by  moral  coercion,  the  English  courts 
would  not  enforce  it,  even  though  it  might  have  been  enforceable 
in  France  (Kaufman  v,  Gerson  (1904),  20  T.  L.  R.  277). 

In  regard  to  the  recovery  of  money  won  at  play,  or  lent  for 
the  purposes  of  gambling,  in  a  country  where  the  games  in  ques- 
tion are  not  illegal,  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  England.  Lord  Lyndhurst  has  ruled  that  a  recovery  does  not 
tend  to  corrupt  morals  in  the  local  state  (Quarrier  v.  Colston, 
I  Ph.  147).  The  authority  of  this  decision  has  been  subse- 
quently somewhat  impugned  (Wynn  v.  Callander,  i  Russ.  293). 
In  America,  the  weight  of  authority  accords  with  the  earlier 
English  decision  (Thatcher  v.  Morris,  1 1  N. Y.  437 ;  Sondheim  v. 
Gilbert,  117  Ind.  71)  except  where  gaming  contracts  are  considered 
mala  in  se  (Flagg  v.  Baldwin,  38  N.J.  Eq.  219). 


NOTES 

1.  The  question  of  public  order  is  referred  by  Kahn  wholly  to  International 
Public  Law.  He  states  that  a  violation  of  it  by  transactions  otherwise  subject  to 
Ujitign  law,  should  be  construed  only  when  in  contravention  of  rules  recognized 
by  lotematiooal  Public  Law  {^Ihering's  Yearbooks^  xl,  2d  ser.,  iv,  44).  This  view 
B  incorrect.  There  are  many  questions  connected  with  public  order,  even  in 
Butters  of  purely  dofnestic  law. 

2.  The  proposed  civil  code  for  Switzerland  suggests  the  following  formula 
(p.  251):  "Provisions  of  Swiss  civil  law  established  for  the  sake  of  public 
order  or  good  morab  are  controlling  before  a  Swiss  court,  absolutely  and  without 
oception.^^ 
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§  54.  Subjection  to  a  Foreign  System  of  Civil  Law  by  Agree- 
ment of  the  Parties. 


L.  Olive,  ^tudt  sur  la  ihiorie  tfaulottoinit  en  droit  tnttrnational  prr 


(Par 


Aahry,  Journal  di  dr.  /.,  xxiii,  pp.  456,  721. 

I.  //  is  frequently  stated  in  practice  tliat  domestic  law  must 
govern,  unless  it,  itself,  points  to  a  foreign  system  of  law.  It  is 
also  stated  that  a  reference  to  foreign  law  must  be  based  upon  the 
existenee  of  some  special  element  in  the  case.  T/iese  views  are 
unsound. 

Conversely  should  it  be  said:  — 

1.  Ihat  frequently  the  domestic  law  need  not  be  followed  because 
it  does  not  require  its  own  application ;  it  is  for  this  very  reason 
that  express  rules  are  often  lacking ; 

2.  that  it  is  the  official  duty  of  the  judge  to  apply  foreign  law,  if  the 
issue  is  properly  subject  to  it. 

II.  Since  the  days  of  Molinceus,  effect  has  been  given  to  agree- 
ments of  parties  subjecting  their  rights  to  a  foreign  system  of  law. 
The  intention  so  to  do  must  be  explicit.  This  "autonomy"  is 
limited  by  imperative  rules  of  law  (Jus  cogens),  but  only  by  those 
which  are  interfiationally  regarded  as  such. 

The  priccipal  exercise  of  this  power  is  of  course  to  be  found  in 
contracts,  but  it  is  permissible  in  other  branches  also,  under  certain 
circumstances  and  with  certain  reservations.  An  interesting  ex- 
ample is  found  in  the  Swiss  Statute,  .A''.  Sr  A.,  Art.  22,,  relating  to 
wills  (see  §134,  inf'-a). 

I.  The  existence  of  a  right  or  privilege  to  voluntarily  subject 
one's  self  to  a  particular  system  of  law  has  been  denied  by  Unger 
(i,  5  23,  note  79).  This  author  claims  that  such  an  election  should 
never  be  recognized,  and  that  the  determination  of  the  law  to  be 
applied  must  always  be  independent  of  the  will  of  the  parties. 
There  is  a  semblance  of  right  in  the  following  objections:  — 

{a)   that  an  uncertain  system  of  law  may  thus  be  made  authoritative  ; 

in  fact,  it  may  be  entirely  strange  to  the  parties  themselves; 
{b)  that  it  ousts  the  native  law  of  its  jurisdiction. 

Von  Bar  (ii,  p.  4)  holds  that  before  giving  effect  to  the  will  of  the 
parties,  we  must  first  determine  what  the  law  allows  the  parties  to 
intend.    Regelsberger("/'«Wtf^/f'«"  i,  p.  167)  is  also  of  this  opinion.  1 
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On  the  other  hand,  Neumann,  m  his  treatise  on  International  Private 
Law  in  the  form  of  a  proposed  Code  (1896,  p.  144),  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  application  of  foreign  law  by  contract  is  admissible  at  all 
times,  unless  exipr^ssly  prohibited. 

As  the  parties  have  the  power,  by  suitable  provisions,  to  estab- 
lish such  a  legal  relationship  as  to  make  inapplicable  certain  rules 
of  the  internal  law,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  it  cannot 
be  altogether  shut  out  by  adopting  some  system  of  foreign  law  as 
a  whole. 

2.  To  my  mind  Gierke  {^^Deutsches  Privatrecht^'  i,  p.  2 16)  gives 
us  the  correct  theory  in  that  he  says :  — 

'*  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  a  coercive  law,  the  parties  may 
agree  as  to  what  system  of  law  shall  be  authoritative.  They  may 
therefore  expressly  or  impliedly  subject  themselves  to  a  system  of 
law  different  from  that  otherwise  governing  the  legal  relationship  in 
question." 

And  on  p.  231 :  — 

''  The  law  expressly  or  impliedly  chosen  by  the  parties  will,  in 
the  first  instance,  govern  the  effects  of  obligations  arising  from  legal 
transactions." 

The  rule  as  thus  expressed  was  taken  up  by  both  preliminary 
drafts  for  the  German  Civil  Code  (§  34),  even  so  far  as  to  permit  a 
voluntary  subjection  to  a  dead  system  of  law,  but  the  Introductory 
Act  did  not  adopt  these  provisions,  preferring  to  leave  the  question 
to  practice.  The  German  courts  have  repeatedly  recognized  the 
doctrine  (Imp.  Ct.,  xx,  p.  335;  xxiv,  p.  113). 

3.  The  principle  has  received  sanction  in  Italian  legislation. 
Art  9  (end)  of  the  Disposizioni  provides  with  regard  to  contracts : 
"^  salva  in  ogni  caso  la  dimostrazione  di  una  diversa  volontd** 
(=3  provided  that  in  each  case  a  different  intention  may  be  proved). 

It  has  also  expressly  been  enacted  into  the  Codes  of  Private 
Law  of  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  e,g,  Zurich,  §§5,  7;  Zug,  §4; 
SchafFhausen,  §  5.  Although  these  codes  have  been  superseded 
by  federal  law  in  regard  to  contracts,  the  practice  of  the  Federal 
Court  is  to  the  same  effect  {A.  E.  xvi,  p.  795  ;  xxii,  p.  483). 

4.  Of  course  a  subjection  to  a  particular  system  of  law  is  not, 
^  a  rule,  to  be  found  in  practice,  except  in  large  and  important 
tnmsactions  of  an  international  character.    Provisions  to  this  effect 


become  useful  in  the  establishment  of  large  commercial  institutions, 
such  as  exchanges,  banks,  and  railroads,  although  it  is  indeed 
advisable  to  employ  them  generally  in  drawing  contracts.  A  so- 
called  "  election  de  domicile "  is  not  sufficient. 

5-  The  parties  may  also  subject  certain  particular  questions 
only,  to  a  special  system  of  private  law,  leaving  the  other  matters  at 
issue  to  be  solved  by  the  genera!  rules  of  International  Private  Law. 

[The  main  rule  has  been  recognized  by  a  recent  case  in  England 
in  regard  to  marriage  contracts.  "As  a  general  rule,  the  law  of 
the  matrimonial  domicile  is  applicable  to  a  contract  in  consideration 
of  marriage.  But  this  is  not  an  absolute  rule.  It  yields  to  an 
express  stipulation  tliat  some  other  law  shall  apply  "  (/«  re  Fitzger- 
ald, Ct.  of  App.,  1904,  90  L.  T.,  Rep.  266). —  Trans.'\ 

III.  The  intention  to  subject  a  transaction  to  a  particular  system 
of  law  may  be  either  express  or  implied. 

1-  The  obligation  to  abide  by  a  certain  domicile,  and  the 
voluntary  subjection  to  a  particular  forum,  are  neither  of  them 
a  basis  for  the  application  of  the  substantive  law  of  that  place. 

2.  The  Swiss  Federal  Court  takes  a  contrary  view  {A.  E.  xix, 
862).  It  also  deduces  from  the  venue  of  negotiable  paper,  not 
only  a  designation  of  the  forum,  but  also  the  subjection  of  the 
parlies  to  the  particular  law  of  bills  prevailing  at  that  place  (see 
5  190,  infra). 

3.  Provisions  denoting  a  particular  place  of  performance  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  interpreted  as  indicating  a  voluntary  subjection 
to  the  objective  law  of  that  place.  Three  cases  are  often  met  with 
in  practice :  — 

(a)  The  contract  itself  may  provide,  "  to  be  performed  at  Berlin." 
(^)  The  provision  may  be  found  in  an  invoice  subsequent  to  the 
contract ;  or  in  all  the  invoices  of  a  firm.  This  would  be  only 
a  unilateral  completion  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  not  binding 
on  the  other  party.  Mercantile  custom  does  not  even  require 
the  parly  to  object  (see  Zeitschrift  fur  inlemat.  Privat-  und 
StrafrechI,  ix,  pp.  162-164),  Furthermore,  such  provisions 
are  frequently  printed  in  small  type,  easily  overloolced  or 
misunderstood. 
{c)   It  may  be  found  printed  as  part  of  a  letter-bead. 

It  might  be  noted  in  all  these  cases  that  the  terms  of  the  clause 
itself  does  not  indicate  a  reference  to  any  particular  system  of  law. 
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Whether  an  agreement  as  to  the  forum  can  be  deduced  from  it,  is 
a  question  which  concerns  International  Procedure. 

IV.  The  autonomy  of  the  parties  in  choosing  a  law  (e.g.  a  dead 
system)  can,  of  course,  be  limited  by  legislation. 

The  Belgian  Committee  on  the  Laws,  in  proposing  a  new  civil 
code  (Art  7),  limits  the  election,  peculiarly  enough,  to :  — 

1.  the  lex patria; 

2.  the  lex  loci  contractus  ; 

3.  the  lex  executionis, 

V.  In  the  Orient  the  subjection  to  a  European  system  is  permitted. 

1.  French  subjects  in  the  Indies  may  subject  themselves  to 
French  law  (Journal  de  dr,  1.,  xvi,  p.  665). 

2.  According  to  the  colonial  law  of  the  Dutch  Indies,  even  the 
natives  may  subject  themselves  to  Dutch  European  private  law 
in  certain  matters. 

VI.  Subjection  by  contract  to  a  foreign  system  of  law  does  not 
avoid  the  domestic  tax  laws  (e.g.  stamp  duties  and  fees). 

These  are  provisions  of  public  law  which  cannot  be  affected  by 
private  contract. 

NOTES 

1.  Subjection  by  contract  to  any  other  law  than  that  which  is  really  appli- 
cable will  be  nugatory  in  some  cases,  eg.  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  marriage,  guar- 
dianship, marital  authority. 

2.  The  question  whether  or  not  foreign  law  may  or  must  be  considered  by 
the  court  ex  officio  is  dependent  upon  the  Uxfori, 

3.  In  the  text-books  and  in  the  practice  of  the  courts  a  voluntary  subjec- 
tion of  the  parties  to  a  particular  system  of  law  is  frequently  spoken  of  in  argu- 
ment, where,  in  truth  and  £act,  the  will  of  the  parties  intended  no  such  effect 

§  55.  Form  in  Relation  to  International  Transactions. 

Hartoghy  Dt  regula  juris:  locus  regit  actum  (The  Hague,  1838). 

IXiguit,  Des  conflits  de  Ugislations  rilatifs  d  la  forme  des  actes  cimles  (Paris, 

1882). 
Liin^,  ii,  pp.  328-428. 

Boissarie,  De  la  fusion  de  V or dre  public  en  droit  international  (Paris,  1888). 
A.  Mankiewicz,  Ober  die  Bedeutung  des  ScUzes  locus  r.  a.  (Breslau,  1881). 
Despagnet,  "  La  rhgle  locus  regit  actum  et  Vordre  publiCy'^  in  Revue  pratique  d. 

d.  i.  pr.<,  i,  part  2,  pp.  52-66. 
Rcn^  de  B^votte,  De  la  rhgle  "  locus  regit  actum "  (Paris,  1895). 
G.  C.  Buzzati,  Vautoriid  delle  Uggi  straniere  relative  alia  forma  degli  atti  dviU 

(1894). 
^t^taiif  Journal  de  dr.  f.,  xiv,  pp.  69,  495. 


I.  In  the  course  of  history,  a  rule  has  been  developed  applicable 
to  thefonn  of  legal  transactions.  It  may  be  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing terms ;  — 

The  obsename  gf  that  form  is  sufficient  which  is  provided  by  laiu 
at  the  place  where  the  transaction  was  entered  into.  However,  that 
form  may  also  be  employed  which  is  provided  by  the  substantive  law 
to  which  the  transaction  is  subject. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  doctrine  is  expressed  by  the  words 
"  locus  regit  actum." 

1.  This  rule  of  law  which,  in  the  tenor  given  to  it  in  the  Latin, 
says  much  more  than  the  rule  is  intended  to  imply,  refers  solely 
to  the  form  of  a  transaction,  and  not  to  the  competency  of  the 
parties,  or  to  the  substance  of  it. 

The  form  is  the  dress  of  a  transaction,  and  being  a  part  of  it, 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  law  as  the  transaction  itself.  How- 
ever, for  practical  reasons,  it  was  found  impossible  to  restrict  it  to 
this  law,  and,  therefore,  the  observance  of  the  form  prevailing  at 
the  wholly  casual  place  at  which  an  instrument  has  been  drawn 
will,  as  a  rule,  suffice.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  domicile,  but 
of  the  mere  momentary  sojourn. 

The  separation  of  the  form  from  the  substance  of  a  legal  trans- 
action was  early  recognized  as  necessary,  as  was  also  the  fact  that 
a  certain  elasticity  should  be  permissible  in  regard  to  forms,  A 
distinction  was  made  between  ;  — 

(a)  Solemnia  intrinseca,  intrinsic  formalities,  or  "  ea  qua  insunt  in 
ipsa  forma  cujusque  actus,  neque  separariab  eapossunt."  These 
formalities  are  also  called  substantia lia,  as  they  are  involved 
in  the  substance.  Boullenois,  i,  p.  498,  speaks  of  "formalins 
substantielles  que  fappelkrai  encore  inlrinseques  et  viscerates" 
i^qiid  fomta  destructa  jam  contractus  vita  defunctus  est'). 

The  Spanish  Civil  Code,  Art.  10,  speaks  of  "va/ida  intrin- 
sica,"  and  the  treaty  upon  succession  projected  at  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  at  The  Hague  (1900)  uses  the  expressions, 
"la  validite  intrinseque  des  dispositions  testamentaires  ou  des 
donations  H  cause  de  mort"  (Art.  1)  and  " comme  condition 
substantielle"  (Art.  3)  in  connection  with  certain  prescribed 
formal  ides. 

{&')  Solemnia  extrinseca,  intrinsic  formalities,  or  "  ea  qua  aetui  per 
se  formam  habenti  et  ultra  conventionem  coHtrakentium  sed  ad 
ipsam  conventionem  roborandam  extrinsecus  accedunt." 

The  Italian  Dispositioni  still  use  the  term  "forme  estrin- 
seche"  (Art,  9). 
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2.  The  reasons  for  the  rule  are  various.  But  it  results  logically 
from  the  fact  that  the  territory  for  international  transactions  is  not 
limited  to  any  one  state,  but  reaches  over  the  whole  earth.  There- 
fore, wherever  international  intercourse  is  permissible  and  possible, 
the  form  of  the  transaction  should  be  permitted  to  follow  the  law 
of  the  place  at  which  the  parties  meet,  even  though  accidental 
Any  other  limitation  would  unnecessarily  hinder  international  com- 
merce, although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
complete  cleavage  of  a  transaction  from  its  form  may  be  accom- 
panied with  undesirable  results. 

Formerly  the  rule  was  explained  by  implying  a  voluntary  sub- 
jection by  the  parties.  Compare  P.  Voet,  "  De  statutis^^  sectio  ix, 
c.  ii.  No.  9 :  "  Quia  censetur  quis  semet  contrahendo  legibtis  istius 
loci  ubi  contrahit  etiam  ratione  solemnium  subjkere  voluisse^  To- 
day the  rule  has  been  based  upon  the  theory  of  universal  custom 
(v.  Bar,  i,  p.  340). 

3.  The  form  of  a  transaction  implies  only  that  which  the  parties 
themselves  can  do  in  order  to  express  their  will  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  law.  Anything  which  goes  farther,  e.g.  the  requirement 
of  a  governmental  ratification,  is  a  substantial  requisite  upon  the 
same  level  as  the  effect  of  substantive  provisions  made  by  con- 
tracting parties  (v.  Bar,  i,  p.  349).  In  this  connection  we  may  cite 
the  institution  of  adoption,  which,  in  many  Jurisdictions,  is  made 
to  depend  for  its  validity  upon  governmental  ratification.  This 
requisite  may  be  designated  partly  as  a  form,  and  partly  as  sub- 
stantial. 

4*  The  rule  refers  to  transactions  in  the  law  of  persons,  the 
family,  obligations,  and  succession.  Art.  11  of  the  German  Intro- 
ductory Act  provides :  — 

"The  form  of  a  legal  transaction  is  governed  by  the  laws  which 
are  authoritative  for  the  legal  relationship  to  be  created  thereby. 
However,  the  observance  of  the  law  of  the  place  at  which  the  trans- 
action is  undertaken  will  be  deemed  sufficient." 

Art  8  of  the  Japanese  Statute  {Ho-rei)  upon  the  Application 
of  the  Laws  in  General  is  virtually  to  the  same  eflFect. 

5.  Art  24  of  Swiss  N,  &  A,  is  still  more  lenient,  as  it  permits 
the  form  of  testamentary  dispositions,  contracts  for  succession,  and 
gifts  causa  mortis  to  follow  the  law  of  the  place  of  executing  the 
instrument,  of  the  domicihs  of  the  decease  at  the  time  of  death, 
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or  of  the  home  canton  (nationality)  of  the  deceased.     In  other 
respects,  the  usual  principles  prevail. 

II.  The  rtile  is  frequently  referred  to  in  legislation  and  practice 
as  though  it  was  imperative  in  character,  but  in  general  it  is  per- 
missive only. 

1.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  how  the  early  authors  expressed 
the  rule. 

Bartolus  (No.  32)  says :  —  ■ 

"In  solemnitatiius  semper  inspieimus  locum,  uSi  res  agitur  ,  .^H 

tarn  circa  contractus  guam  circa  ultimas  voluntatis."  ^B 

Molinaus  jnikc^  the  point  of  his  discussion  the  following:  — 

"  Aut  statutum  loquitur  de  his,  qua  (oncemunt  nudam  ordina- 
tionem  vel  sollemnitatem  actus,  et  semper  inspicitur  statutum  vel 
consuetodo  loci,  ubi  actus  celebratur  sive  in  contractibus  sive  in  iudi- 
ciis  sive  in  testamentis  sive  in  instrumentis  aut  aliis  conjiciendis. 
Ita  quod  testamentum  factum  coram  duobus  testtbus  in  locis,  ubi  non 
requiritur  maier  sollemnitas,  valet  ubigue.    Idem  in  omni  alio  actu." 

Barilis  {"  De  potestate  legis  municipalis  Lugd.  Bat.,"  1641, 
p.  70):  — 

"Contractus  semper  sequifur  consuettidines  et  statuta  loci,  in  quo 
celebratur." 

Burgundus :  — 

"In  omnibus  qua  ad  formam  instrumenti  pertinent,  spcctanda 
est  consuetudo  regionis  ubi  fit  negatiatio." 

2.  The  rule  is  expressed  imperatively,  i.e.  so  as  to  make  the 
observance  of  the  forms  at  the  place  of  execution  obligatory,  in 

the  following  codes :  —  >^ 

{a)  of  Spain,  Art.  11  (see  Art.  731)  ;  H 

{b)    of  Portugal,  Art.  24  ;  ^J 

{c)    of  Mexico,  Art.  14  ; 
{d)  of  Louisiana,  Art.  10,  which  was  drawn  from  the  project  of  ihe 

French  Convention  of  1 793  ; 
{e)    Bavarian  Court  Rules  of  1816; 
(/)  Netherlands  Statute  of  1829,  Art,  10,  with  which  Art.  18  of  the 

Dutch  Indies  corresponds; 
(f )   in  part,  in  the  Disposizioni  of  the  Italian  Code,  Art.  9. 

3.  The  tendency  of  modern  jurisprudence  is  to  construe  the 
rule  as  permissive  and  not  obligatory.     Its  purpose  is  to  facilitate 
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and  not  to  impede  intercourse  (Savigny, ^* System**  viii,  p.  358 ;  von 
Bar,  ^^Lehrb.**  p.  123 ;  Regelsberger,  '^Pandekten**  i,p.  170;  Gierke,. 
D.  Priv.  R.f  i,  p.  231 ;  see  also  statutes  cited  at  I,  4  and  5,  supra). 

III.  TAe  rule  does  not  apply  to  all  transactiofts. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  rule  applies  only  when  the  observance 
of  other  forms  is  impossible  (von  Wyss,  *'  Z.furschw,  R.**  ii,  97); 
also  that  the  rule  does  not  apply  to  ceremonial  forms  (Laurent). 
No  such  distinctions  can  be  made.  It  must,  however,  be  recognized 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  all  transactions.  It  is  limited  by  the  fol- 
lowing propositions :  — 

1.  That  the  form  for  the  loss  and  acquisition  of  property  rights 
in  immovables  is  governed  by  their  location.  This  results  histori- 
cally from  the  fact  that  in  disputes  concerning  free  jurisdiction  over 
land,  the  law  of  its  location  was  always  considered  alone  competent. 
The  rule  has  been  lately  re-established  by  Art.  11  j  of  the  German 
Introductory  Act :  — 

"The  provision  contained  in  sentence  2  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  article  [see  supra'\  does  not  apply  to  transactions  creating  a 
right  to  a  thing,  or  which  deal  with  such  a  right.*' 

2.  That  the  internal  state  may  and  sometimes  does  {e.g.  Russia) 
provide  certain  marriage  ceremonies,  which  must  be  observed  by 
its  subjects,  even  though  the  marriage  takes  place  abroad. 

3.  That  the  internal  laws,  especially  in  regard  to  wills,  may 
prescribe  that  the  internal  forms  be  binding  upon  its  subjects  even 
for  transactions  completed  abroad.  Of  course  such  provisions 
might  be  denoted  as  anti-international.  They  are,  nevertheless,  to 
be  respected.  But  those  provisions  of  the  internal  law  are  reason- 
able which  require  the  co-operation  of  officials  of  that  state  in  order 
to  insure  validity. 

Certain  legal  acts  are  wrapped  up  in  absolute  forms  prevailing 
at  the  place  of  domicile  of  the  parties  performing  them,  even 
though  the  acts  be  performed  at  a  different  place.  An  example  is 
furnished  by  the  professio  juris  permitted  by  Art  223,  N.  and  A. 
(sec  §  134,  infra). 

IV.  An  exception  to  the  rule  is  presented  whenever  a  statute 
expressly  regards  a  transaction  entered  into  abroad  as  fraudulent ^  if 
not  in  accordance  with  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  local  law. 

Refer  to  §  5,  supra. 


V.  The  permissive  character  of  the  rule  does  not  apply  to  trans- 
actions entered  into  in  consular  jurisdictions,  for  tliere,  even  as  to 
formal  matters,  the  national  law  is  authoritative. 

See  5  27  of  the  German  Statute  of  1900  upon  Consular  Juris- 
diction. 

VI.  The  form  of  wills  requires  separate  consideration.  See 
§  147,  infra. 

VII.  The  significance  of  fonns  in  the  law  of  bills  and  notes  is 
also  to  be  specially  considered.     See  §  191,  infra. 

In  America  and  England 

The  rules  of  law  applicable  to  formal  requisites  in  connection 
with  particular  legal  relations  such  as  marriage,  divorce,  obligation 
by  bill  or  note,  will  receive  consideration  under  the  proper  headings. 
In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rule  of  "locus  regit 
actum"  is  accepted  with  regard  to  movables  in  these  Jurisdictions, 
though  the  optional  or  permissive  character  of  the  rule  is  not 
always  recognized.  The  rule  is  considered  permissive  in  regard 
to  wills  of  personal  property  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
marriage  ceremonies  (q.v.),  but  with  regard  to  contracts  generally, 
it  is  held  in  England  that  the  observance  of  the  law  of  the  place 
where  they  are  made  is  not  only  sufficient,  but  also  necessary  to 
constitute  validity  as  to  external  form  (Bristow  v.  Sequeville,  19  L. 
J.  Ex.  289;  Trimbley  v.  Vignier,  i  Bing.  N.  Cas.  151 ;  Westlake, 
"  Private  Int.  Law,"  3d  ed.  pp.  249,  251),  This  doctrine  was  carried 
over  to  America  upon  the  authority  of  Judge  Story,  who  says 
(5  260)  "that  formalities  which  are  required  by  the  lex  loci  are 
indispensable  to  their  validity  elsewhere  "  (see  Pritchard  v.  Nor- 
ton, 106  U.S.  124,  130;  Miller  v.  Wilson,  146  III.  523).  More 
recent  authorities  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  distinction  pointed 
out  by  the  author,  between  formalities  which  are  facultative,  i.e. 
prescribed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  solemnization, 
and  those  which  are  by  law  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  act 
(Wharton,  §  679;  Vraner  i'.  Ross,  98  Mass.  591). 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  do  not  refer  to  formalities  essential  to  the  validity  of  con- 
tracts, but  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  will  be  received 
to  prove  them.    Therefore,  where  the  statute  provides  that  no  action 
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shall  be  maintained  unless  the  contract  be  in  writing,  the  lex  fori  is 
absolute  and  applies  to  a  foreign  contract  entered  into  by  parol 
according  to  the  law  of  the  place  of  its  solemnization  (Leroux  v. 
Brown,  12  C.  B.  801 ;  Gibson  v.  Holland,  L.  R.  i  C.  P.  i ;  Wilcox 
Co.  V,  Green,  72  N.Y.  18;  Da  Costa  z/.  Davis,  24  NJ.  L.  319).  It 
is  said,  "  the /<7rwi  of  the  contract  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  place 
of  its  celebration,  and  the  evidence  of  it  by  that  of  the  forum " 
(Pritchard  v,  Norton,  106  U.S.  124,  134).  This  should  therefore 
apply  regardless  of  where  the  contract  is  to  be  performed.  So 
Hunt  V.  Jones,  12  R.I.  265 ;  but  contra^  Wilson  v.  Lewiston  Mill 
Co.,  74  Hun  612. 

Where  the  Statute  of  Frauds  prevailing  at  the  place  of  cele- 
brating the  contract  provides  that  the  contract  shall  be  absolutely 
void  unless  in  writing,  the  question  is  one  of  essential  validity  and 
the  rule  of  *^ locus  regit  actum*'  applies  (Miller  v.  Wilson,  146  lU. 
523 ;  Hausman  v.  Nye,  62  Ind.  485). 

The  formal  validity  of  transactions  having  reference  to  rights 
in  immovables  is  governed  by  the  lex  situs  (Brine  v,  Ins.  Co.,  96 
U.S.  627,  637 ;  Genet  v.  President,  etc.,  13  Misc.  N.Y.  409 ;  Adams 
V.  Clutterbuck,  10  Q.  B.  D.  403 ;  In  re  Hernando,  27  Ch.  D.  284). 

The  Canadian  Civil  Code,  Art.  7,  which  enacts  the  rule  of 
^^  locus  regit  actumy  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be 
permissive  only  (Ross  v,  Ross,  25  S.  C.  R.  307). 

NOTES 

1.  The  proposed  treaty  between  Peru,  Argentine,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Ecuador, 
Venezuela,  Costa  Rica  (Lima,  1878),  contains  the  following  (Art.  5):  — 

''  The  form  and  external  ceremonies  of  contracts  or  of  any  other  legal 
instruments  are  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  their  execution.^^ 

Similarly  the  proposed  treaty  of  Montevideo  (1889)  recommended  by  the 
International  American  Conference,  which  met  at  Washington,  provides  (Reps. 
of  Int.  Amer.  Conf.,  p.  890)  :  — 

"  The  form  of  public  documents  shall  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  they  are  executed." 

A  distinction,  however,  is  made  as  to  private  documents  in  that  Art.  39 
cootinues :  — 

^  Private  documents  shall  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  of 
performance  of  the  contract  in  question. ^^ 

2.  At  the  first  International  Conference  of  The  Hague  (1893)  I  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  **  locus  regit  actum  "  as  a  general  international  rule. 
I  cbumed  that  it  was  necessary  to  establish  its  application  in  detail  throughout 
the  whole  field  of  International  Private  Law  {Actes,  1893,  p.  53). 
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3.  The  correction  proposed  by  G.  Cohn  ("Das  ntug  deutscke  biirg.  J?.," 
p.  196),  viz.  to  use  the  term  "Incus  regit  formam  aclus,'''  is  no  definite  im- 
provement, as  it  does  not  express  the  permissive  character  of  the  rule. 

§  56.    Limitatioa  of  ActlonB  in  Private  Law. 

Mittennaier,  Civ.  Archhi,  xiii,  p.  307. 
V.  Bar,  ii,  p.  92  tl  seq. 
Wharton,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  545. 
Asser-Rivier,  p.  85. 
Flandin,  in  Journal  de  dr. »'.,  vili,  pp.  67-81,  J30-236, 

B,  E,  Asscher,  De  verjaaring  in  Aei  inlernationaal  privaairecht  (Amsterdam, 
1881),  p.  56. 

I.  The  limitation  of  a  right  of  action  is  governed  by  the  law  to 
which  the  issue  is  subject.  Limitation  or  outlawry  is  an  institution 
of  substantive  private  law,  and  the  question  whetlier  an  action  is 
barred  is,  upon  principle,  regularly  dependent  upon  the  concrete  and 
subjective  system  of  private  laiu  under  which  the  right  arose. 

Views  upon  this  question  vary  greatly. 

I.  The  lex  fori  is  considered  authoritative  wherever  limitation 
is  considered  an  institute  of  procedure.  The  Dutch  School  still 
makes  its  influence  felt  in  this  connection. 

P.  Voet  {^'De  statutis,"  section  x,  chapter  i,  No.  i)  says :  — 

"quia  actor  seguitnr  forum  ret,  tdeo  extraneus  petetu  a  reo 
quod  sibi  debetur,  sequelur  lirminum  slatuti  preescriptum  actiom 
in  foro  rei." 

U.  YiMher {" De conflietu  legum"  No.  7):  — 

"Ratio  hcec  est,  quod prtsseriptio  et  executio  non  pertinent  ad 
valorem  contractus  sed  ad  tempus  et  modum  acHonis  instituenda, 
qua  per  se  quasi  contractum  separatumque  negotium  constitutt.  .  .  ." 

The  theory  as  thus  laid  down  by  the  Dutch  authors  reigns 
almost  uncontested  in  the  practice  of  English  and  American 
courts.  Compare  Story,  5  576  et  seq.,  and  Wharton,  "Conflict  of 
Laws,"  2d  ed.,  §5  534-545-  In  closing,  the  latter  author  remarks 
(§  545)  that  elsewhere,  especially  in  Germany,  limitation  is  not 
looked  upon  as  an  accessory  to  procedure,  and  adds :  "  It  is  held 
by  Savigny,  following  in  this  respect  Wachter,  Schaffner,  and 
Hertius,  that  the  local  law  of  the  obligation  itself,  and  not  that  of 
the  place  where  the  suit  is  brought,  is  to  obtain.  But  however 
worthy  these  opinions  may  be  of  consideration,  they  cannot  now 
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affect  the  conclusion  of  our  courts,  that,  as  to  the  statute  of 
limitations,  the  Ux  fori  must  prevail.  The  rule  is  now  too  firmly 
settled  to  be  shaken."  In  accordance  with  this  view  is  abo  Kent's 
''Commentaries  upon  American  Law/'  ii,  pp.  462,  626,  and  Dicey, 
p.  21.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  jurispru- 
dence in  those  countries  to  maintain  that  this  proposition,  founded 
upon  a  false  doctrine  of  the  Dutch  School,  ought  not  to  be  adhered 
to  any  longer. 

2.  Another  view  at  variance  with  the  rule  as  above  stated  con- 
sists in  regarding  the  lex  domicilii  of  the  debtor  as  authoritative. 

If  we  refer  to  the  lex  domicilii  of  the  debtor  in  order  to  find  if 
the  action  is  barred,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  will  result  when 
the  debtor  changes  his  domicile.  Von  Bar  claims  that  the  debtor 
may  rely  on  the  statute  of  limitations  of  his  former  or  his  latter 
residence,  according  to  whichever  is  more  favorable ;  the  statute 
would  begin  to  run  only  from  the  date  of  acquiring  a  new  residence 
{^* Lehrbuch^^  pp.  1 20-1 21).  It  seems  to  me  this  would  eventually 
refer  the  question  to  the  former  residence,  and  the  view,  generally, 
is  incorrect  The  principle  of  limitation  is  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  each  separate  right,  and  whether  or  not  the  right  can  be 
barred,  is  part  of  its  own  subjective  nature.  Therefore  it  cannot 
be  referred  to  the  domicile  of  the  debtor,  whether  former  or  later, 
except  of  course  in  cases  where  the  issue  itself  is  substantively 
controlled  by  the  law  of  the  domicile. 

This  does  not  change  the  fact  that  by  certain  legal  processes, 
the  character  of  a  right  to  be  barred  or  not  to  be  barred  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  subject  to  change.  Thus  a  right 
through  testamentary  succession  may,  by  novation,  be  changed  to 
a  personal  right,  a  personal  right  may,  by  foreclosure,  become  a  real 
one.  But  the  character  of  being  barred  or  not  being  barred  does 
not  fasten  itself  upon  a  subjective  right  in  private  law  dynamically 
Jrom  the  outside.     It  resides  within  the  right  itself. 

3.  A  third  view  makes  the  lex  loci  contractus  authoritative. 
But  this  is  not  correct  unless  the  issue  is  determined  substantively 
according  to  this  law.  The  formula  refers  only  to  issues  growing 
out  of  contracts. 

4.  If  we  accept  the  correct  principle,  a  practical  consequence 
is  that  the  system  of  private  law  determining  whether  an  action 
will  be  barred  is  different  for  each  of  the  following  cases,  viz. :  — 


;hts^^ 
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(a)  for  property  rights, 

(^)  for  contractual  obligations, 

(i-)  for  obligations  in  tort, 

(tf)  for  claims  in  succession, 

(aa)  claims  of  legatees  and  devisees  (in  general), 
(di)   claims  of  legatees  partaking  of  the  nature  of  rights 
property  (e^.  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  piece  of  land). 

It  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  the  statute  of  limitations  is  con- 
tained in  a  code  of  substantive  law  or  of  procedure.  It  is  also 
legally  immaterial  that  the  law  or  practice  of  the  place  under  which 
the  right  was  created  conceives  the  limitation  of  actions  as  part  of 
the  law  of  procedure,  and  thus  applies  exclusively  the  lex  fori — 
such  a  conception  is  not  binding  upon  the  courts  of  another  state. 

5,  Continental  practice  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  as 
above  stated. 

(a)  For  France,  see  the  case  reported  in  Journal  de  dr.  i.,  viii,  pp. 
230-236. 

{b)  The  principle  is  especially  well  established  by  the  practice  of 
the  German  courts  (Sup.  Ct.  of  Commerce,  xiv,  p.  258  ;  Imperial 
Ct.,  i,  p.  126;  vi,  p.  25;  ix,  p.  225). 

(f)  The  principle  is  followed  also  in  Russia  (Tribunal  of  Commerce, 
Moscow,  1877,  Bloumberg  v.  Wahlberg,  Journal  de  dr.  i.,  viii, 
p.  1S9). 

id)  The  Swiss  Fed.  Ct.  has  also  held  {A.  E.,  xii,  p.  83)  that  the 
limitation  of  actions  is  determined  by  that  law  to  which  the 
obligation  in  its  essence  and  effect  is  subject  This  it  deduces 
from  Art.  153,  No.  6,  Code  of  Oblig.,  which  provides:  — 

"The  statute  does  not  begin  to  run  and  ceases  in  case  it 
should  already  have  begun  ...  (r^)  provided  a  claim  would  be 
recognized  before  a  Swiss  Court." 

Another  decision  states  the  principle  clearly  as  follows 
(J7.  £.,  xi,  198):  — 

"  The  certainty  of  the  law  as  between  the  parties  is  without 
doubt  better  subserved  if  the  question  of  limitation  is  fixed  once 
for  all  when  a  right  originates  {e^.  the  obligation)  than  if  the 
privilege  is  given  to  the  debtor  to  affect  the  period  of  limitation 
by  a  favorable  selection  made  in  changing  his  domicile." 

II.  Tke  interruption  and  cessation  of  Ike  running  of  the  statute 
are  governed  by  tke  same  principles. 

III,  As  to  tke  rules  applicable  to  negotiable  instmmeHts,  see 
\  198,  infra. 
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In  America  and  England 

It  is  manifest  that  the  divergence  between  the  doctrine  sup- 
ported upon  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  that  followed  in  America 
and  England,  results  from  the  difference  in  the  interpretation  given 
to  statutes  of  limitation.  In  the  former  jurisdictions  they  are 
interpreted  as  affecting  the  right,  in  the  latter  the  remedy  only. 
Whether  or  not  the  interpretation  given  them  in  America  and 
England  is  right  or  wrong,  whether  it  be  not  a  play  upon  words 
to  speak  of  them  as  laws  of  procedure  when  the  whole  remedy 
is  taken  away,  and  therefore  the  whole  right  so  far  as  a  court 
of  law  will  take  cognizance  of  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  discuss  as 
a  practical  matter  in  these  jurisdictions.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  were  the  matter  res  integra^  our  courts  might  hesitate  to  adopt 
the  rule  (Dicey,  p.  21). 

Where  the  intention  of  the  statute  is  clearly  expressed  as  going 
to  the  extinguishment  of  the  right  or  debt,  the  court  should  clearly 
follow  the  rule  of  the  Continent.  It  has  been  held  that  in  such 
a  case,  where  the  obligor  is  domiciled  in  the  foreign  country  to 
which  the  debt  was  subject  during  the  whole  period  of  the  statute, 
the  action  will  be  barred,  even  before  the  courts  of  a  country  having 
a  longer  period  for  the  statute  (Story,  §  582 ;  Brown  v,  Parker,  28 
AVis.  21 ;  Rucks  v,  Taylor,  47  Miss.  191 ;  Eastwood  z/.  Kennedy, 
44  Md.  563;  Walsh  v.  Mayer,  iii  U.S.,  31).  This  was  formerly 
the  law  also  in  England  (Huber  v,  Steiner,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  202), 
but  has  been  repudiated  by  the  later  decisions  (Westlake,  p.  279, 
and  cases  there  cited). 

Besides  the  restriction  thus  placed  in  America  upon  the  extreme 
English  doctrine,  there  is  also  a  further  tendency  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  Continental  view,  in  order  to  obviate  by  statute  the 
injustice  of  permitting  a  suit  to  be  brought  against  the  debtor  in 
the  local  jurisdiction,  after  the  debt  has  been  barred  in  the  juris- 
diction where  it  arose.  The  New  York  statute  went  into  effect 
September  i,  1902  (applied  in  Holmes  v.  Hengen,  1903,  85  N.Y. 
Supp.  35).  It  is  contained  in  §  390,  a.  Code  of  Civil  Procedure, 
and  provides :  — 

"  Where  a  cause  of  action  arises  outside  of  this  state,  an  action 
cannot  be  brought  in  a  court  of  this  state,  to  enforce  said  cause  of 
action,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  by  the  laws  of  the 
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state  or  country  where  the  cause  of  action  arose,  for  bringing  an 
action  upon  said  cause  of  action,  except  where  the  cause  of  action 
originally  accrued  in  favor  of  a  resident  of  this  state." 

It  has  been  decided  in  England  and  America  that  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  /ex  fori  apply  to  a  suit  brought  on  a 
foreign  judgment  (McElmoyle  v.  Cohen,  13  Peters  312 ;  Loveland 
V.  Davidson,  3  Pa.  L.  J.  R.  377;  Don  v.  Lippman,  5  CI.  &  F.  i). 

NOTES 

I.  It  ia  interesting  to  note  the  provisions  of  the  Montevideo  project  (Reps, 
of  Int.  American  Conf.,  p.  892)  :  — 

"Art.  51.     Absolute  limitations  of  personal  actions  shall  be  gov- 
erned fay  the  law  to  which  the  obligations  involved  are  subject. 

"  Art.  52.     Absolute  limitations  of  real  actions  shall  be  governed  by 
the  law  of  the  locality  of  the  propierty  subject  to  the  lien." 

The  wrong  theory  has  been  supported  in  a  dissertation  by  Andr^  Mercier 
"Dt  la  prescription  libiratoirt  en  droit  international  privi"  (Lausanne,  1897) 
He  makes  the  following  distinctions :  — 

(a)  des  dilais  de  dichiaiice.  These  go  to  the  essence  of  the  right,  and  there 
fore  the  Ux  contractus  must  be  authoritative. 

{b)  des  dilais  de  prescription.  These  refer  to  the  exercise  of  the  right,  and 
therefore  the  lex  fori  is  applicable.  The  author  speaks  of  (pp.  133-135)  the 
"supirioriti  thiorique  et  pratique  du  systime  de  la  lex  fori.^'^ 

These  views  are  opposed  by  W.  Miiller,  "  Die  Kla^ever/ahrungiminl.  Privat- 
reckt"  (1898),  and  in  Bulletin  de  llgisl.  comparie,  1898,  xxix,  p.  466.  In  &ct 
it  is  all  very  easy  to  say  that  the  lex  fori  is  applicable  if  difficulties  present 
themselves  and  the  matter  is  not  a  simple  one,  "  On  poiirrail  ripondre  que  si  Pan 
refusait  d''actepter  uni  solution  parcequ'elle  n'est  pas  simple,  oh  ftrait  aiissi  bitn 
delriffer  U  droit  international prrvi  cle  la  liste  des  Itudesjitridiqiies"  {p.  466). 

Peculiarly  enough,  the  view  is  srill  supported  that  the  statute  of  limitations 
belongs  to  the  class  of  laws  having  a  coercive  nature.  Endemaan,  "  Lekrb.,"  8th 
ed.,  I,  p.  92,  note  z3. 

3.  The  following  is  contained  in  Kent,  "Commentaries  on  American  Law" 
(iz  ed.,  Holmes,  ii,  p.  462,  p.  6z6)  ;  "'Upon  the  principle  that  the  time  of  limita- 
tion of  actions  is  governed  by  the  Ux  fori,  a  plea  of  the  statute  of  limitadons  of 
the  state  where  the  contract  is  made  is  no  bar  to  a  suit  brought  in  a  foreign  court 
to  enforce  the  contraa ;  though  a  plea  of  the  statute  of  the  state  where  the  suit 
is  brought  is  a  valid  bar,  even  though  brought  upon  a  foreign  judgment,  provided 
the  time  of  the  residence  of  the  party  brings  him  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  statute.  .  .  .  The  statute  of  limitations  of  the  state  in  whose  courts  a  suit 
is  proseaited  must  prevail  in  all  actions."  See  also  Dicey,  p.  ai,  "  It  is  now 
selded  by  a  series  of  decisions  that  the  quesdon  whether  an  action  on  a  contract 
is  barred  by  a  statute  of  limitation  must,  in  an  English  court,  be  determined 
wholly  by  reference  to  the  lex  fori,  i.e.  the  ordinary  or  territorial  law  of  England." 
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§  57.  The  Capacity  to  have  Rights  and  the  Capacity  to  act  of 
Natural  Persons  in  General. 

P.  de  Paepe,  ^De  la  lot  applicable  h  Piiat,  h  la  capadti  it  aux  meubUs  des 
Hrangers^  in  Revue  de  dr.  L,  2d  ser.,  ii,  p.  378. 

I.  The  capacity  to  have  rights  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
capacity  to  act. 

1.  When  a  human  being  has  the  capacity  to  have  rights,  he  is 
regarded  as  a  person  (whether  freeman  or  slave)  before  the  law. 
This  capacity  is  determinable  exclusively  by  the  law  of  the  sojourn 
{forum) ;  for  even  if  slavery,  bond-service,  or  civil  death  be  institu- 
tions of  the  national  or  domiciliary  state,  they  cannot  be  recognized 
where  they  exist  neither  in  fact  nor  in  law. 

2.  Capacity  to  act  or  the  status  is  that  independent  power  con- 
tained within  the  quality  of  a  person  to  undertake  particular 
transactions  of  a  private  legal  nature,  or  it  is  ^'  the  legal  position 
of  a  party  in  or  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  a  community."  Capacity 
in  private  law  is  to  be  distinguished  from  political  or  public 
capacity.  They  are  differently  dealt  with  by  legislation  and 
practice. 

II.  The  following  questiotis  are  embraced  within  capacity  to  act 
or  the  status :  — 

1.  whether  a  person  possess  those  pcculisLvly  personal  requi- 
sites made  necessary  by  law  in  order  to  transact  business  of  a 
private  legal  nature ; 

2.  whether  a  person  has  or  has  not  been  born  in  lawful  wed- 
lock ;  if  not,  whether  he  has  been  legitimated ; 

3.  whether  a  person  be  under  guardianship ; 

4.  whether  a  person  (woman)  be  under  a  disability  of  mar- 
riage; 

5.  whether  a  person  possess  capacity  to  marry  (this  question, 
for  obvious  reasons,  is  usually  regulated  separately) ; 

6.  whether  a  person's  capacity  to  act  has  been  limited  by  a 
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penal  sentence,  provided  such  a  disability  be  recognized  at  all  in 
the  local  slate. 

Besides  separating  from  the  conception  of  status,  the  concep- 
tion of  political  citizenship,  and  the  capacity  to  represent  others 
before  court,  we  must  also  separate  all  those  substantive  requisites 
which  the  laws  provide  for  the  origin,  modification,  or  dissolution 
of  legal  relationships.  In  this  latter  category  belong  those  sub- 
stantive provisions  according  to  which  adoption  or  legitimation 
takes  place,  by  which  things  (movable  or  immovable)  are  acquired, 
alienated,  or  donated,  or  by  which  a  person  is  permitted  to  inherit. 
It  is  confusing,  at  least  from  the  iatemational  point  of  view,  to 
conceive  of  provisions  in  this  direction  as  affecting  the  "capacity" 
of  an  individual  and  to  speak  of  the  capacity  to  be  adopted,  to  be 
made  legitimate,  to  receive  a  gift,  to  inherit,  and  the  like,  when 
denoting  the  objective  and  substantive  requisites  for  these  pro- 
cesses. The  preliminary  question  everywhere  in  private  law  is : 
Can  a  certain  person  undertake  transactions  with  binding  effect, 
or  is  he,  in  whole  or  in  part,  incompetent.'  But  when  once  this 
question  is  settled,  we  then  have  to  do  with  requisites  of  general 
substantive  law,  which,  especially  in  international  law,  must  be 
dealt  with  separately. 

If  this  course  were  not  followed,  all  the  subjective  rights  of  an 
individual  could  finally  be  denoted  as  "jura  status."  And  it  might 
result,  almost  unnoticed,  that  all  questions  in  international  Ufe  were 
referred  to  the  same  law  as  that  determining  the  status.  An  ear- 
nest warning  must  be  registered  against  this  misconception. 

Whether  testamentary  capacity  falls  within  the  conception  of 
status  is  disputable.  We  will  discuss  it  in  the  law  of  succession. 
It  is  usually  separately  regulated  by  statute.  Here  the  following 
is  to  be  noted :  If  we  limit  the  conception  of  status  to  contractual 
capacity  {capacity  de  contracter),  then  of  course  testamentary  capacity 
is  not  included.  Von  Bar  specifically  extracts  the  capacity  to  make 
a  will  from  transactual  capacity.  He  remarks  that  both  testamen- 
tary and  intestate  succession  might  take  place  at  the  same  time 
to  the  same  estate,  if  a  different  system  o£  law  were  applicable  to 
intestate  succession  than  to  testamentary  capacity  (v.  Bar.  ii,  p.  3 19), 
It  has  further  been  said  that  transactual  capacity  must  be  limited 
in  its  scope  to  undertakings  between  living  persons  (v.  Bar,  i, 
pp.  388-389) ;  personality  ends  with  death ;  the  testator  does  not, 
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Strictly  speaking,  deal  with  his  possessions,  and  can  only  cause 
the  eflFect,  by  the  declaration  of  his  will,  that  another  person  may 
acquire  or  not  acquire  a  group  of  possessions,  and  undertake  or 
not  undertake  a  group  of  liabilities. 

III.  The  capacity  to  commit  a  civil  tort  is  theoretically  also  a 
question  of  status^  as  is  the  capacity  to  commit  a  crime.  This 
proposition  is  not  yet  recognifsed  in  practice. 

I .  Capacity  in  tort  is  properly  to  be  separated  from  substantive 
rules  (upon  requisites  and  eflFects)  governing  the  particular  act 
It  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  capacity  to  act  in  general. 
In  practice  civil  torts  are  referred  to  the  law  under  which  they 
occur ;  this  law  is  held  also  to  govern  the  question  of  capacity.  It 
is  not  the  proper  rule  on  principle  (see  A.  Rolin,  "  Le  statut  per- 
sonnel  en  matiire  de  droit  pinaly'  in  Revue  de  dr.  /.,  N.  S.,  i,  pp.  43 
et  seq.). 

IV.  The  determination  of  the  system  of  law  governing  the  status 
is  most  important  in  international  matters. 

This  is  especially  true  because :  — 

1.  the  age  of  majority  has  been  differently  regulated  in  dif- 
ferent states  (cf .  Meili,  "  Institutionen  der  vergleichenden  Rechts- 
wissenschaft^'  pp.  109-110); 

2.  there  are  material  differences  in  the  other  questions  of  status ; 

3.  for  individual  reasons,  exceptions  may  be  recognized  in  par- 
ticular cases. 

It  is  easily  understood  why  jurisprudence  has  tried  for  a  long 
time  to  establish  a  ^^ status  uniformis'*  for  cosmic  intercourse. 
This  was  attempted,  peculiarly  enough,  by  the  Dutch  School. 

Burgundus  ("  Ad  consuetudines  Flandrice  tractatus^^  i,  No.  8) :  — 

"...  qui  inhabilis  est  in  una  loco,  etiam  in  alio  censetur  in* 
habiUs^  quod  utique  accipiendum  est  de  habilitate  vel  inhabilitate^ 
qua  a  statute  personali procedit  et  ad  actus  personates  dirigitur.** 

Stockmans{Dec.  125,  No.  8,  p.  263):  — 

"  Statuta  in  personas  directa,  quaque  certam  its  qualitatem 
affiguntf  transeunt  quidem  cum  personis  extra  territorium  statuen- 
tiuMf  ut persona  ubique  sit  uniformis  ejusque  unus  status.** 

Ulric  Huber  expresses  himself  as  follows  in  "  Prcelectiones*'  pars 
ii,  lUnr  i,  ///.  iii,  No.  12  :  — 
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"  Qualitates  penonaUi  eerto  loco  alUui  jure  im/>ressas,  ubique 
circumferri  et  personam  comitari,  cum  hoc  effectu,  ut  ubivts  hcarum 
to  jure,  quo  iales  pcrsonie  alibi  gaudent  vel  subjecti  sunt,  frttantur 
et  subjiciantur.     Hinc  qui  apud  nos  in  tutela  curave  sunt,  ut  ad&- 
lescenles,  filiifamilias,  prodigi,  muHeres  nupta,  ubique  pro  personis 
eura  subjecHs  habentur,  et  jure,  quod  cura  singulis  in  locis  tribuli, 
utuntur  et  fruunlur.     Hinc  qui  in  Frisia  veniam  ostatis  impelravit, 
in  Hollandia  contrahens  ibi  non  restituitur  in  integrum.     Qui  pro- 
digits  hie  est  declaratus,  alibi  contrahens  valide  non  obUgalur,  neque 
convent  lur." 
The  uniformity  of  status  is  referred  in  theory  to  Lex  19  R.J. 
50,  17,   "  Qui  cum  alio  coiitnihit  vel  est  debet   esse  non   ignarus 
conditionis  ejus."     The  effect  of  this  is  that  any  one  contracting 
with  another  must  know  his  legal  position  or  must  ascertain  it. 
The  same  view  was  maintained  also  by  the   Speculator  and  by 
de  Rosate.     We  shall  see  that  a  "status  uniformis"  may  work 
much  hardship  if  adhered  to  without  limitatloii,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  commercial  relationships. 

V.  A  penal  sentence  may  greatly  limit  capacity  to  act  in  some 
countries. 

Upon  principle,  a  foreign  penal  sentence  may  affect  the  private 
legal  status  of  a  person,  although  the  authorities  frequently  say 
that  a  criminal  judgment  can  have  no  extra-territorial  effect. 
Civil  disabilities  resulting  from  a  foreign  penal  sentence  should  be 
recognized  internationally.  There  is  really  no  distinction  between 
a  limitation  of  capacity  enacted  directly  in  a  foreign  law  and  that 
declared  by  a  foreign  court.    A  distinction  might  be  made  between  : 

1.  interdictions  accompanying  a  penal  sentence  declared  in  the 
native  state  upon  the  person  whose  status  is  under  consideration ; 
and, 

2.  interdictions  declared  by  a  government  to  wkick  the  partic- 
ular person  was  not  subject. 

Argentraeus  demanded  this  distinction  in  No.  13,  and  Burgun- 
dus  ("  Ad  consuetndines  FlandricB  "')  treats  of  it  specially  under  the 
general  heading,  "  Utmm  sententics  excedant  territorium."  The 
author  first  discusses  (in  Nos.  i-io)  the  classification  of  sentences 
{sententite  reales,  personales,  and  mixts),  and  then  says  at  the  end 
of  No.  10,  in  regard  to  sentcntice personales :  — 

"  Celerum  ex  his  sententiis  qua  ad  personal  referuntur  nonuna 
est  qualitas  ;  aut  emm  de  ea  quaritur  qua:  personam  obstringit  ad 
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oHquidy  et  hac  magis  accedit  ad  naturam  obligationis ;  aut  de  ea 
(No.  11),  qua  statum  persona  turbat  et  hcec  conditionem  amu- 
la  fur  statuti  personalis,  Sed  quoniam  omnis  propositi  nostri  sutntna 
eo  special,  ul  sciatur  utrum  suum  sententia  egredialur  lerrilorium  : 
excutiamus  itaque  naturam  singularum  ;  nam  mihi  quidem  sola  iHa, 
qua  de  statu  persona  fertur,  expUcare  vives  extra  territorii  Umites 
vivetur,** 

Burgundus  holds  that  the  infamy  of  a  penal  sentence  accom- 
panies the  person  everywhere,  and,  as  it  were,  brands  his  status 
with  a  blemish  (=  No.  12).  Boullenois  also  states  that  excommuni- 
cation and  civil  death  are  of  universal  effect  {titre  i,  ch,  ii,  obs,  iv). 
There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  French  jurists  of 
the  present  day,  as  to  whether  a  penal  sentence  will,  or  will  not, 
work  extra-territorially  upon  the  status.  To  the  effect  that  it  will 
not  is  R.  Garraud,  *' Traits  th^orique  et  pratique  de  droit  p^nal  fran- 
^ais^^  2d  ed.,  1898,  i,  p.  324.  Contra,  A.  Rolin,  ^'  Le  statut personnel 
en  matiire  de  droit  p^nal^^  in  Revue  de  dr,  /.,  N.  S,,  i,  pp.  43,  58 ; 
Weiss,  ** Trait/  H/mentaire  de  dr,  int,  priv/,'  2d  ed.,  pp.  435-436; 
Foelix,  ii,  p.  316,  note^. 

VI.  The  significance  of  the  question  of  status  is  better  understood 
when  we  remember  that  the  principles  applicable  to  it  apply  through- 
out  the  whole  domain  of  private  law. 

An  exception  is  constituted  by  English  and  American  law, 
wherein  the  question  of  status  is  always  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  the  objects  dealt  with,  or  of  the  acts  done  by  the  person 
whose  status  is  being  considered. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  return  again  to  questions  of  the 
status  in  discussing  the  detail,  unless  certain  peculiarities  must  be 
mentioned. 

VII.  The  status  is  subjected  by  law  and  practice  to  a  varying 
treatment  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world. 

As  a  rule,  whatever  the  principle  adopted,  it  will  apply  to  all 
the  qualities  combined  in  the  status,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  capacity 
to  act  of  the  following  classes  of  persons,  viz. :  — 

1.  minors  and  adults  ; 

2.  wards  (this  becomes  of  particular  importance  in  regard  to  testa- 
mentary capacity;  there  are  also  some  laws  giving  wards  the 
right  to  create  charities  (§  40,  Zurich  Code  of  Private  Law))  ; 

3.  persons  under  curatory ; 

4.  interdicted  persons. 
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The  capacity  to  act  with  regard  to  certain  matters  is  usually- 
regulated  specially,  so  that  the  general  principle  which  may  have 
been  adopted  upon  the  capacity  to  act  will  not  apply.     Such  cases 
are  the  following,  viz. :  — 
I.   capacity  to  marry ; 

3.  capacity  to  voluntariiy  recognize  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock ; 
3.    testamentaiy  capacity.      It   is   disputed   whether    testamentary 
capacity  belongs  at  all  to  the  capacity  to  act. 

VIII.  There  are  certain  limitations  of  the  capacity  to  act,  result- 
ing from  an  execution  {for  debt)  and  dependent  upon  the  same. 
Here  the  lex  fori  applies. 

For  instance,  in  Swiss  law :  — 

1.  Art,  96,  Fed.  Statute,  upon  Prosecution  of  Debts  and 
Bankruptcy  provides:  — 

"  The  debtor  is  restrained  under  penalty  from  interfering  in  any 
manner  with  the  property  under  execution,  unless  assented  to  by 
the  levying  officer.     He  shall  be  expressly  notified  of  this  by  the 

2.  Art.  204:  — 

"  Acts  done  by  the  bankrupt  after  adjudication,  with  reference  to 
the  property  belonging  to  the  bankrupt  estate,  are  void  as  against 
the  creditors  in  bankruptcy, 

"  Provided,  however,  that  if  the  bankrupt,  before  the  publication 
of  the  adjudication,  has  paid  a  bill  of  exchange  made  by,  or  drawn 
against  him,  at  maturity,  the  payment  shall  be  valid  in  case  the 
payee  had  no  notice  of  the  adjudication  and  could  have  had  redress 
against  third  persons." 


"The  debtor  is  permitted  to  continue  his  business  under  survey- 
ance  of  the  receiver;  however,  from  the  time  of  pubhshing  the 
receivership,  he  cannot  validly  convey  or  incumber  real  estate,  give 
pledges,  enter  into  bail,  or  deal  with  his  property  without  con- 
sideration." 

IX.    We  will  treat  of  testamentary  capacity  specially  under  tl" 
law    of  succession  {infra,  §  144). 

§  58.  The  Regulation  of  the  Status  according  to  the  Laws  of 
the  Principal  Nations  of  the  World. 

I.    In  states  supporting  the  theory  of  national  law  {%  44,  supra). 
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the  status  of  the  alien  in  the  internal  state ^  and  of  the  native  abroad^ 
is  controlled  by  the  lex  p atria. 

From  this  rule,  it  follows  that  if  a  person  have  capacity  to  act 
by  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  he  will  have  it  everywhere,  and  if 
he  be  incapacitated,  or  limited  in  capacity  there,  he  will  be  under 
the  same  disability  everywhere  else.  Thus  we  might  here  speak 
of  the  "  ubiquity "  of  the  status ;  nor  is  it  material  whether  the 
manifestations  of  the  status  take  place  in  relations  between  aliens 
inter  se,  or  between  aliens  and  natives.  In  the  words  of  Boullenois 
(ii,  p.  95):  ^*  Vhotnme  capable  par  ^tat  porte  cette  capaciti partout. 
Vhomme  incapable  par  /tat  porte  igalement  cette  incapaciti  d'itat 
fartout:' 

I.   Italy 

The  rule  as  stated  is  unconditionally  recognized  by  legislation 
in  Italy,  at  least  in  regard  to  ordinary  matters  of  private  law.  In 
the  Disposizioni^  or  provisions  upon  the  publication,  interpretation, 
and  application  of  the  laws  in  general,  which  constitute  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Civil  Code  of  1865,  the  following  provision  is  found 
(Arte):  — 

*'  Lo  stato  e  la  capacita  delle  persone  ed  i  rapporti  di  famigUa 
sono  regolati  dalla  Ugge  delta  nazione  a  cut  esse  appartengono,** 

The  status  and  capacity  of  persons  and  the  relations  of  the  fam- 
ily shall  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  nation  to  which  the  persons 
belong. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Italian  lawmaker  speaks  bluntly  of 
the  status  of  the  person.  We  may  therefore  say  that  the  law 
embraces :  — 

(a)  the  status  of  the  alien  domiciled  (or  sojourning)  in  Italy  ; 

(b)  the  status  of  the  Italian  domiciled  (or  sojourning)  abroad. 

2.    France 

France  supports  the  same  principle.  It  is  true.  Art.  3,  par.  3, 
of  the  Civil  Code  reads  literally  as  follows :  — 

"  Les  lots  concemant  Petat  at  la  capacite  des  personnes  regissent 
Us  Fran^ais  mime  resident  en  pays  etrangers*^ 

The  laws  concerning  the  status  and  capacity  of  persons  are  con- 
trolling upon  Frenchmen  even  though  residing  in  foreign  countries. 


Differing  from  the  Italian  Disposizioni,  the  French  Civil  Code 
speaks  of  Frenchmen  abroad.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  rule  is 
held  in  practice  to  mean  that  the  status  of  aliens  residing  in 
France  is  also  governed  by  the  lex  palris.  Compare  Laurent, 
"  Expos4  critique  des  principes  ghi^rai4x  etc  matitre  de  status  rhls 
tt  personnels  d'aprh  le  droit  frangais,"  in  Revue  de  dr.  i.,  i,  p.  244. 
The  rule  does  not  apply,  however,  to  immovables.  The  status 
of  a  person  in  dealing  with  immovables  is  governed  by  the  lex  ret 
sitts.     Art.  3,  par.  2,  Civil  Code,  provides:  — 

"Immovables,  including  those  possessed  by  aliens,  shall  be 
governed  by  French  law." 
There  is  another  limitation  of  the  principle  for  the  benefit 
of  French  citizens.  The  courts  have  established  the  following 
proposition;  Where  a  Frenchman  contracts  with  an  alien  who, 
according  to  the  law  of  his  own  country,  has  no  capacity  to  act,  the 
alien  will  nevertheless  be  treated  as  having  such  capacity,  provided 
the  Frenchman  believed  him  to  have  it  without  being  guilty  of 
negligence.  The  main  point  here  is  that  the  Frenchman  has  been 
mistaken  in  regard  to  the  age  or  other  disability  of  the  party.  In 
the  Journal  de  dr.  i.,  xxvi,  pp.  364—367,  a  case  is  cited  in  which  the 
following  is  said  in  regard  to  the  status  of  an  Italian  woman  :  — 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  alien  resident  in  France  is  gov- 
erned by  his  personal  statute  in  regard  to  his  capacity  to  act,  it 
follows  that  the  validity  of  the  agreement  and  of  the  legal  acqui- 
escence thereto  are  determinable  by  Italian  law,  as  it  is  established 
that  X  (the  creditor)  was  neither  deceived  as  to  the  age  nor  as  lo 
the  nationality  of  the  defendant." 

3.    The  Netherlands 
The  statute  of  1829  provides  (Art.  6):  — 

"  The  statutes  relating  to  the  law  of  the  status  and  the  capacity  of 

persons  lo  act  apply  also  to  citizens  of  the  Netherlands  sojourning 

in  a  foreign  country." 

With   this   provision,  the  law  of  the  Dutch  /tidies   coincides 

(Art  16).     Conversely,  the  law  of  the  Netherlands,  through  the 

practice  of  the  courts,  refers  to  the  national  law  of  aliens  domiciled 

in  the  local  state,  in  regard  to  their  personal,  family,  and  succes- 

sory  relationships.     Here,  as  in  France,  immovables  are  excepted 

from  the  rule. 
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4.   Portugal 
The  Civil  Code  provides  in  Art.  27 :  — 

"The  status  and  civil  capacity  of  aliens  are  governed  by  the 
laws  of  their  own  country." 

II.  In  those  states  which  support  the  theory  of  domiciliary  law 
(§  43,  supra\  the  status  of  the  alien  in  the  internal  state  and  of  the 
native  subject  abroad  is  controlled  by  the  lex  domicilii. 

From  this  it  follows  that  whosoever  has  the  capacity  to  act  by 
the  law  of  his  momentary  domicile  has  such  capacity,  no  matter 
what  the  lex  patrice  provides. 

III.  There  are  certain  systems  of  law  in  which  it  is  declared 
that  the  status  of  aliens  isy  on  principle,  referable  to  the  lex  patruB, 
although  its  determination  in  certain  directions  is  dependent  upon 
territorial  rules. 

I.    The  German  Empire 

1.  The  general  principle  is  here,  indeed,  the  lex  patruB,  as 
Art  7  of  the  Introductory  Act  provides:  — 

"  The  capacity  of  a  person  to  act  is  determined  according  to  the 
law  of  the  state  to  which  the  person  belongs." 

2.  But  this  principle  is  subject  to  two  modifications ;  to  wit :  — 

(fl)  By  virtue  of  the  following  further  provisions  of  Art.  7  :  — 

"  Where  an  alien  undertakes  a  transaction  in  the  inland,  in 
regard  to  which  he  has  no  capacity  to  act,  or  for  which  his 
capacity  is  restricted,  he  shall,  for  such  transaction,  be  con- 
sidered as  having  full  capacity,  provided  the  German  laws 
would  so  consider  him.  This  shall,  however,  have  no  applica- 
tion to  transactions  within  the  law  of  the  family  or  succession, 
or  such  as  purport  to  deal  with  a  foreign  piece  of  land." 

In  other  words,  transactions  within  the  category  of  commer- 
cial or  international  intercourse,  are  subject  to  German  law 
as  a  territorial  rule. 

{If)  By  virtue  of  Art.  27,  Introductory  Act,  by  which  German  law 
is  made  applicable  if  the  law  of  the  state  to  which  the  alien 
himself  belongs,  refers  the  question  to  that  system  of  law  (see 
supra,  %  7,  iii,  2).  In  that  event  the  German  (/>.  domiciliary) 
law  applies  even  to  such  questions  of  the  status  as  are  not  in- 
cluded within  the  territorial  rule  of  Art.  7. 
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2.  Japan 
Practically  the  same  principle  as  is  established  by  Art.  7 
the  German  Introductory  Act,  just  quoted,  has  been  enacted  by 
the  Japanese  statute  of  1S9S  in  Art.  3. 

3,  Sivitserland 
The  basic  principle  of  Swiss  law  relative  to  the  status  is  also 
the  lex  patriiE,  but  the  rule  is  considerably  modified,  as  Art.  10 
of  the  Federal  Statute  upon  Personal  Capacity  (i88r)  contains  a 
territorial  rule  applicable  to  transactions  of  commercial  intercourse 
entered  into  upon  Swiss  soil  between  aliens  and  Swiss  subjects. 
It  provides ;  — 

"  I.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  Swiss,  whether 
lesidiBg  at  home  or  abroad. 

"  2.  The  capacity  of  persons  to  act  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
state  to  which  they  belong. 

"3.    If,  however,  an  alien,  incapacitated  to  act  by  the  law  of 
his  own  country,  enters  into  obligations  in  Switzerland,  he  shall  be 
bound  in  so  far  as  he  would  be  considered  competent  according  to 
Swiss  law." 
The  later  statute  of  1891  (which  we  refer  to  as  A'',  fi-  A.')  ex- 
pressly reserves  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  Art.  10. 

Art.  10  does  not  interfere  with  the  application  of  such  laws 
of  a  person's  native  state  as  do  not  enact  restrictions  based  upon 
personal  reasons  inherent  in  the  person  himself  (Message  of  Fed, 
Council,  Btnidesb..  1S79,  iii,  p.  69).  This  excludes  such  limitations 
of  capacity  as  result  from  the  existence  of  peculiar  legal  relation- 
ships. As  examples  of  these  may  be  cited  limitations  upon  the 
power  to  deal  with  particular  property,  e.g.  goods  obtained  by 
fraud,  the  disability  of  a  married  woman,  the  disability  of  the 
husband  to  interfere  with  rights  of  the  wife.  The  message  of  the 
council  points  out  that  especially  the  latter  limitations  are  results 
not  of  individual  peculiarities,  but  of  the  marriage  relation,  and  can 
be  regulated  only  in  organic  co-operation  with  the  entire  law  of 
marriage.  Similar  reasoning  applies  to  limitations  set  upon  the 
freedom  of  action  of  a  bankrupt  to  deal  with  his  property. 

It  follows,  then,  that  by  virtue  of  the  limited  territorial  rule  of 
Art.  lOg,  an  alien,  after  having  entered  into  transactions  in  Switzer- 
land, cannot  rely  upon  disabilities  such  as  the  following :  — 
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{a)  his  minority  according  to  national  law,  if  he  be  major  by  Swiss 

law; 
(^)  the  quality  of  being  "  son  of  the  house  "  {Senatus  Consultum 

Macedonianum)  even  though  this  be  a  good  defence  to  a  loan, 

according  to  the  Ux  patria. 

Nor  can  an  alien  unmarried  woman  or  widow  rely  upon  the 
disability  of  sex  imposed  by  her  national  law — contra^  an  alien 
married  woman,  whose  status  (as  we  shall  see)  is  referred  to  the 
lex  patruB. 

On  the  other  hand,  Art.  1O3  does  not  apply  to  the  status  of 
aliens  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  are  not  connected  with  com- 
merce, such  as  questions  relating  to  the  family  and  succession. 
Upon  these  points  Art.  8  (and  32),  N,  &  A.  must  be  referred  to, 
while  the  capacity  to  marry  is  regulated  by  the  Federal  Statute 
upon  Civil  Status  and  Marriage. 

DifiFering  from  the  law  of  France,  the  Swiss  rule  is  wholly 
independent  of  any  proof  that  the  party  has  been  deceived  as  to 
the  capacity  of  the  alien  or  as  to  provisions  of  his  national  law, 
or  that  he  was  guilty  of  negligence  or  had  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  alien  was  without  capacity. 

The  UxpatricB  will  apply,  however,  in  the  following  directions :  — 

1.  To  Swiss  citizens  abroad,  so  far  as  the  foreign  law  does  not 
make  itself  applicable  (Art.  28,  No.  2,  N.&A,).  As  long  as  Art. 
10,  par.  I,  was  in  force  (it  was  superseded  by  Art.  34,  N.  &  A.\ 
Swiss  courts  were  compelled  to  apply  Swiss  law  upon  the  status 
to  all  obligations  entered  into  by  a  Swiss  abroad.  Now,  how- 
ever, if  the  foreign  law  makes  itself  applicable,  the  validity  of 
the  transaction  must  be  tested  according  to  that  law. 

2.  To  aliens  in  Switzerland  when  the  territorial  rule  of  Art.  10, 
par.  3,  does  not  work  a  change  in  the  status. 

3.  To  aliens  entering  into  transactions  in  Switzerland  with 
other  aliens  of  the  same  or  different  state,  no  matter  whether  the 
transactions  are  or  are  not  commercial  in  nature.  There  is  no 
reasonable  ground  for  extending  the  territoriality  of  the  rule 
to  relations  between  aliens  themselves,  as  the  statute  merely 
intended  to  favor  the  Swiss  and  the  course  of  trade  with  Swiss 
(see  Schneider  and  Fick,  '*  Das  schweiz.  Obligationenrecht^'  etc., 
p.  38,  No.  4). 

4.  To  such  legal  relations  as  are  based  upon  correspondence 
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between  aliens  and  Swiss.     Compare  to  this  effect  also,  Schneider 
and  Fick,  supra. 

IV.  There  are  certaifi  systems  of  law  in  which  the  status  is 
treated  purely  territorially.     See  §  59,  infra, 

V.  A  tortious  misrepresentation  by  a  person  to  the  effect  that  he 
has  capacity  to  contract  renders  him  liable  for  damages  either  in 
an  amtmnt  equrcalemt  to  performance^  or  for  the  injury  sustained 
by  nom-pefformanc€^  cucording  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  act 
occurs. 

1.  In  other  words,  the  lex  delicti  commissi  is  applicable,  even 
though  in  other  matters  the  status  is  determined  by  the  national 
or  domiciliary  law. 

2.  The  principle  is  expressed  in  Art  866  of  the  Austrian  Civil 
Code,  as  follows :  — 

'*  Whoever  artliiUy  represents  himself  as  having  capacity  to  con- 
tract and  thereby  deceives  another  person  not  readily  able  to  obtain 
the  correct  information,  shall  be  liable  for  satis£siction." 

Art*  33  of  the  Swiss  Code  of  Obligations  provides :  — 

**If  he  [the  party  not  bomid]  has  led  the  other  contracting 
party  into  a  mistaken  belief  as  to  his  capacity  to  contract,  he  shall 
be  liable  to  him  for  the  damage  caused  thereby.'* 

It  will  not  require  malice  to  make  the  party  liable,  but  merely 
such  conduct  as  represents  a  breach  of  the  duty  to  deal  fairly  and 
honestly*  On  the  other  hand,  mere  silence  as  to  the  disability  will 
not  suffice. 

§  59.  The  RegulAtion  of  tiie  Status  according  to  American  and 
Exi|[Ush  Law  in  Particular. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  standard  to  be 
avloptevl  in  these  c\nmtries  for  the  determination  of  personal  law. 
The  natiouAl  luw  is,  of  course,  rejected  absolutely,  but  there  is 
*tJU  a  mighty  struggle  pending  between  the  domiciliary  and  the 
t^nitoriAl  sttAudanls. 

WestUke  V*'  IVivate  International  Law,"  3d  ed.,  p.  43)  says :  — 

*^  $  I X  WKeneN-er  the  operation  of  a  personal  law  is  admitted  in 
K^X^UikU  the  domicile  of  the  person  in  question,  and  not  his  political 
uativHVAhtY^  is  cvM\sidereii  to  determine  such  pers(»ial  law. 

*^  I  1.  NYhen  the  capacity  of  a  person  to  act  in  any  given  way  is 
^.^iHfKtKV^  Cd  the  ground  of  his  age,  it  is  perhaps  still  uncertain, 
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whether  the  solution  of  the  question  will  be  referred  in  England  to 
a  personal  law." 

Dicey  lays  down  the  following  rule  (No.  123,  p.  477):  — 

"Any  status  existing  under  the  law  of  a  person's  domicile  is 
recognized  by  the  court  as  regards  all  transactions  taking  place 
wholly  within  the  country  where  he  is  domiciled." 

Wharton  also  holds  to  the  domiciliary  standard  with  the  follow- 
ing restrictions  (§§  84  ^/  seg,) :  — 

" .  .  .  we  are  led  to  refuse  extra-territorial  operation  to  foreign 
laws  so  far  as  they  impose  on  persons  marrying  or  doing  business 
within  our  territory  restrictions  which  we  deem  artificicU  and 
impolitic, ^^ 

He  says  that  "it  is  part  of  our  public  order  and  public  morals 
that  young  men  of  twenty-one  should  be  capable  of  making  con- 
tracts that  will  bind  them  to  others  and  bind  others  to  them  "  (§  8). 

Dudley  Field,  on  the  other  hand,  supports  the  territorial  doc- 
trine absolutely,  i,e,  "  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  transaction  is 
had"  (§  542,  "Draft  Outlines  of  an  International  Code"):  — 

"  This  is  the  American  rule  ...  on  a  review  of  many  author- 
ities ;  and  it  is  submitted  as  the  plain  and  reasonable  rule,  which 
will  solve  many  vexed  questions." 

He  sees  no  advantage  in  a  uniform  status  and  favors  the  terri- 
torial rule  because  "  the  inconvenience  of  a  fluctuating  rule  is  an 
inconvenience  to  the  individual  only,  requiring  him  to  ascertain 
and  conform  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  he  may  be.  It  is  the 
most  convenient  form  for  facilitating  commercial  transactions  and 
the  administration  of  justice  "  (i,  p.  380). 

The  difference  of  opinion  which  this  review  of  the  authorities 
brings  to  light  is  merely  a  reflection  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 
It  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  courts  frequently  state  a 
rule  in  its  broadest  terms,  when  the  rule  happens  to  be  applicable 
to  the  particular  case  in  hand,  and  neglect  to  state  the  exceptions. 
Indeed,  there  are  so  many  qualifications  and  exceptions  in  regard 
to  the  questions  involved  in  the  status  that  no  absolute  rule  can  be 
laid  down.  An  English  judge  has  defined  the  status  to  be  "the  legal 
position  of  a  party  in  or  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  a  community  " 
(Brett  L.J.  in  Niboyet  v.  Niboyet,  L.  R.  4,  P.  D.  i,  ii>  It  is  clear 
from  this  definition  that  it  will  depend  upon  XhQ  particular  legal  rela- 


tionskip  with  which  we  are  dealing,  whether  or  not  the  "  legal  posi- 
tion" of  a  person  will  be  determined  by  this  or  by  that  system  of 
law.  We  will  therefore  refrain  from  discussing  these  questions  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  each  particular  legal  relationship,  as,  for 
instance,  of  marriage,  succession,  etc. 

As  we  have  seen,  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  have  laid 
down  a  general  statutory  rule  applicable  to  the  status  of  persons, 
which  can  be  treated  as  the  ordinary  or  normal  rule  upon  that 
subject.  In  order  that  we  may  have  a  normal  or  general  rule  in 
mind  also  in  connection  with  English  and  American  cases,  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  highest  courts  of  both  Jurisdictions  have  declared 
in  favor  of  the  law  of  t/ie  domicile.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  said,  "as  a  general  rule  .  .  .  the  law  of  the  domicile 
governs  the  status  of  a  person  "  (Lamar  'v.  Micou,  112  U.S.  452). 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Westbury  has  held  that  "the  civil 
status  is  governed  universally  by  one  single  principle  —  namely, 
that  of  domicile,  which  is  the  criterion  established  by  law  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  civil  status"  (Udny  v.  Udny,  L.  R.  Sc. 
App.  441,  at  page  45;). 

§  60.   The  Capacity  to  act  of  Minors  and  Adults.  | 

I.   From  the  foregoing  discussions  upon  status  it  follows  tliat  the-*- 

Powers  of  adults  and  minors  are  determined  by  various  standards  in 

the  different  countries. 

1.  The  lex  patrim  is  controlling  wherever  legislation  or  theory 
supports  this  principle  generally,  Majority  will  then  be  deter- 
mined exclusively  by  the  lex fatrits  without  regard  to  the  domicile. 

2.  The  lex  domicilii  is  controlling  wherever  legislation  or  theory 
supports  this  principle  generally.  Majority  will  then  be  dependent 
exclusively  upon  the  lex  domicilii  without  regard  to  the  lex  palritz. 

3,  Territorial  law  is  controlling  in  England  and  the  United 
States  without  considering  the  lex  patritE  or  the  lex  domicilii. 
Reasons  for  this  view  are  (especially  in  the  latter  country)  rules 
of  public  law  and  the  interests  of  the  minor  himself,  Wharton 
(§  lis)  says  that  "to  treat  a  foreigner  of  twenty-one,  when  in  the 
United  States,  as  a  minor,  because  he  is  a  minor  in  his  own  land, 
would  not  only  be  a  fraud  on  all  who  deal  with  him  in  ignorance 
of  the  incapacity,  but  would  inflict  a  cruel  disability  on  himself," 

4,  The  territorial  taw  is  controlling  in  regard  to  the  relations  of 
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commercial  intercourse  in  Switzerland.  Here  the  domestic  law  has 
cut  away  the  "dangerous  consequences"  of  the  lex patruB  (Art. 
10^  Fed.  Stat.  Pers.  Cap.). 

5.  A  peculiar  attitude  is  assumed  by  German  law,  based  upon 
Arts  7  and  27,  Introductory  Act  (see  §  7,  III,  2,  supra).  Espe- 
cially with  regard  to  majority  and  minority  does  the  rule  seem  least 
to  recommend  itself  when  it  gives  the  lex  patrice  absolute  control 
(compare  also  Demburg,  *'Das  burg,  Recht  des  d.  Reichs  und  Preus- 
sens^'  i,  §  36,  p.  97).     For  example :  — 

(tf)  An  Argentinian  of  twenty-one  and  a  half  years  of  age  (who 
reaches  his  majority  at  twenty-two),  domiciled  in  Germany, 
would  be  considered  in  all  respects  a  minor  in  Germany  in 
respect  of  those  relationships  in  which  the  lex  patria  is  held 
to  apply  (Art.  7).  But  Argentine  would  consider  the  same 
Argentinian  as  a  major  because  that  state  supports  the  theory 
of  the  lex  domicilii  in  international  matters.  As  Demburg 
properly  says  {supra\  this  legal  result  seems  most  bizarre. 

(b)  Again,  a  Dane  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  years  of  age  (who 
reaches  his  majority  at  twenty-three),  domiciled  in  Germany, 
would  be  considered  a  minor  therein,  while  a  Danish  court, 
according  to  International  Private  Law  as  prevailing  in  Den- 
mark, would  apply  the  domiciliary  law,  i,e.  of  Germany,  and 
consider  him  as  major  in  respect  of  transactions  entered  into 
there  (see  Demburg,  supra). 

II.  TAe  status  of  majority^  once  acquired^  is  not  altered  through 
a  fact  occurring  later ^  such  as  a  change  of  nationality. 

The  proposition  laid  down  \s**  semel  major  semper  major*'  (com- 
pare E.  Spangenberg,  **Prakt.  Erbrterungen  aus  alien  Teilen  der 
Rechtsgelehrsamkeit,''  1837,  ii,  pp.  93-99).  Jettel  also  well  says 
i^'  Handbtich  des  int.  Priv.  und  Strafrechts^'  p.  27)  that  majority 
once  acquired  is  not  lost,  although  the  circumstance  under  which  it 
arose  has  fallen  away  and  although  the  person  in  question  later 
became  a  citizen  of  a  country,  according  to  the  laws  of  which  he 
would  not  yet  be  of  full  age.  It  may  be  said,  incidentally,  that 
this  is  in  accordance  with  modem  theories  of  "intertemporal 
private  law"  (  =  upon  retroactive  effect).  For  instance,  Swiss  Fed. 
Stat  Pers.  Cap.  provides :  — 

"  Persons  who  have  attained  capacity  to  act  by  virtue  of  cantonal 
laws  at  the  time  this  act  goes  into  effect,  retain  such  capacity." 
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III.    The  act  of  ratifying  a  transaction  after  reaching  majority 

is  governed  by  the  same  system  of  law  •which  is  authoritative  for  the 
transaction  itself 


In  A. 


and  England 


Notwithstanding  the  general  rule  as  stated  by  the  highest  courts 
of  these  Jurisdictions  (see  %  59,  supra)  to  the  effect  that  the  law  of 
the  domicile  governs  in  matters  of  status,  it  is  uniformly  held  in 
both  countries  that  the  question  of  majority  and  minority  is  one  of 
national  policy,  and  therefore  the  lex  loci  actus,  i.e.  the  law  of  the 
country  where  the  acts  are  done,  the  rights  are  acquired,  or  the 
contracts  are  made,  will  govern.  Thus,  though  a  person  of  twenty- 
two  he  domiciled  at  Vienna,  where  the  age  of  majority  is  twenty-four 
(Art.  21,  Civ.  Code),  he  cannot  escape  liabiUty  on  the  ground  of 
infancy  in  the  United  States  or  in  England  for  a  debt  incurred  in 
those  jurisdictions-  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  the  locus  actus  is 
identical  with  the  locus  domicilii,  but  that  the  former  is  taken  as 
authoritative,  and  not  the  latter,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
converse  case  is  equally  true.  In  other  words,  if  a  person  domi- 
ciled in  the  United  States  or  in  England,  of  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
enter  into  a  contract  at  Vienna,  he  will  not  be  held  liable  upon  it, 
because  not  of  full  age  to  contract  at  the  place  where  the  contract 
was  entered  into  (Thompson  i'.  Ketcham,  8  Johns.  189;  Bank  of 
La.  v.  Williams,  46  Miss.  624;  Gilbreath  v.  Bunco,  65  Mo.  349; 
Male  V.  Roberts,  3  Esp.  163;  Cooper  v.  Cooper,  H.  of  L.,  1888, 
Ct.  of  Sess.  Rep.,  4th  Ser.,  xv,  p.  21 ;  Parsons  on  Contracts,  vol. 
3,  P-  S7S). 

To  these  two  examples  may  be  added  a  third,  cited  by  Foote 
("Priv.  Int.  Jur.,"  p.  261),  whereby  two  Englishmen,  transiently  pres- 
ent in  a  country  whose  taw  regards  them  as  infants,  enter  into  a 
contract  at  that  place.  Although  he  says  that  "it  would  be  difficult 
to  think  that  a  plea  of  infancy  would  be  allowed  to  prevail,"  it 
would  certainly  be  the  only  proper  and  logical  conclusion  from  the 
rule  laid  down  in  the  other  two  classes  of  cases. 

It  is  well  established  that  fraudulent  representations  made  by 
an  infant  to  induce  another  person  to  enter  into  legal  relations 
with  him  will  not  give  validity  to  the  transaction  itself  (Tyler  on 
Infants,  pp.  S3.  S?)- 
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§61.  The  Capacity  to  Act  of  Persons  under  Curatory  for 
Prodigality. 

V.  Bar,  I,  pp.  425-428. 

I .  According  to  the  law  prevailing  on  the  Continent  of  Europe^  the 
personal  status  establislud  by  the  judicial  decree  is  authoritative. 
I.   The  meaning  of  this  is :  — 

{a)  that  the  person  under  curatory  may  rely  upon  the  limitation 
placed  on  his  capacity  to  act,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lex 
patrice,  without  giving  consideration  to  the  territorial  or  the 
domiciliary  law  j 

(F)  that  in  a  country  which  supports  the  theory  of  the  lex  domicilii^ 
he  may  rely  upon  his  incapacity  as  established  in  his  jurisdiction 
of  domicile,  even  if  he  be  sojourning  at  a  place  different  than 
his  domicile. 

Persons  under  guardianship  or  interdiction  by  reason  of  prodi- 
gality are  of  course  not  possessed  of  a  natural  peculiarity  which 
can  be  readily  recognized  in  international  intercourse,  as  in  the 
case  of  minority  or  insanity,  at  least  where  these  disabilities  are 
patent.  The  view  might  be  therefore  supported  that  persons 
interdicted  for  prodigality  may  legally  obligate  themselves  when 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  interdiction;  regularly,  however,  the 
opposite  is  held.  The  prevailing  opinion  may  be  traced  historically 
to  Bartolus  (No.  32),  and  Argentraeus.  The  following  arguments 
have  been  advanced  against  it :  — 

{a)  that  interdiction  for  prodigality  is  in  the  nature  of  a  police 
regulation,  which  must  be  limited  in  its  operation  to  the  territory 
in  which  the  decree  is  pronounced ; 

(P)  that  as  the  interdiction  rests  upon  a  judgment,  the  same  rules 
must  apply  as  govern  the  execution  of  foreign  judgments. 

These  reasons  are  not  sound.  Unless  the  limitation  to  the 
capacity  to  act  arising  from  the  interdiction  be  recognized  inter- 
nationally, the  protective  purpose  sought  to  be  accomplished 
quickly  comes  to  naught.  Again,  the  judgment  of  interdiction  is 
not  an  adjudication  upon  a  relationship  of  private  law  between 
individuals,  but  a  protective  decree  in  the  interest  of  the  person 
about  to  be  placed  under  curatory. 

French  law  does  not  contain  provision  for  public  g^rdianship 
for  prodigality.     It  does  not  speak  of  "  tutelU;'  but  of  "  interdic- 
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tion"  (Art.  489,  C.  civ.).  The  party  may  be  interdicted  solely 
upon  the  motion  of  his  relatives  (Art.  514,  C.  civ.)  without  need  of 
the  proceeding  (coHseil  ju/ficiaire)  provided  by  Art.  513.  A  general 
incapacity  to  act  does  not  follow  from  a  " conseii  jiidiciaire." 

2.  The  main  proposition  as  above  stated  applies  also  to  Switzer- 
land, notwithstanding  Art.  lOg,  Fed.  Stat,  Pers.  Cap.  (5  58,  III,  3, 
supra\  as  Art.  6  of  this  statute,  requiring  publication  of  the 
decree  of  guardianship  as  against  third  persons,  is  not  applicable 
to  foreign  decrees  i^A.  E.  xiv,  pp.  342-343).  Again,  the  message 
of  the  Federal  Council  expressly  states  that  the  alien  remains 
subject  to  the  law  of  his  own  country  respecting  the  status. 

II.  Some  countries  do  not  recognise  a  personal  status  in  this 
regard,  e.g.  the  United  States. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  Wharton  §  122  :  "A  foreign  decree 
of  business  incapacity  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  party  is  a 
'  Versckwendcr,'  or  spendthrift,  is  entitled  to  no  extra-territorial 
effect." 

In  view  of  explanations  already  given,  the  adoption  of  this 
feudal  doctrine  is  not  surprising.  [English  cases  accord:  Worms 
V.  De  Valdor,  49  L.  J.  Ch.  261 ;  Atkinson  v.  Anderson,  2!  Ch,  D. 
100.  Trans. '\ 

III.  France  has  adopted  a  neutral  doctrine. 

In  France,  a  foreign  decree  oi guardianship  by  reason  of  prodi- 
gality is  recognized  without  publication  ;  but  an  interdicted  person 
may  nevertheless  make  reasonable  purchases  in  proportion  to  his 
means,  without  the  assent  of  his  guardian  {Journal  de  dr.  i.,  xx, 
p.  860;  xxii,  p.  103). 

§  62.    The  Capacity  to  act  of  Insane  Persons. 

V.  Bar,  i,  pp.  424-425. 

I,  According  to  the  Continental  doctrine,  a  decree  of  guardiat^ 
ship  on  account  of  insanity  made  by  the  law  of  the  personal  status 
will  be  recognised  everywhere. 

I.  Upon  principle,  the  incapacity  of  lunatics  is  a  natural  con- 
dition, and  as  such  must  be  recognized  all  the  world  over.  If, 
therefore,  an  insane  person  (a  furiostis,  a  mente  captus,  or  a  demens) 
undertakes  a  transaction  abroad,  it  will  be  considered  void.  The 
condition  as  such  causes  the  incapacity  to  result  ipso  Jure,  without 
the  necessity  of  a  public  or  judicial  decree  or  a  publication.  
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2.  Of  course  legislative  provisions  enact  that  curatory  on 
account  of  insanity  may  take  place  only  after  respecting  certain 
administrative  formalities  and,  in  more  recent  times,  a  judicial 
declaration  of  such  condition  is  often  required.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  this  here.  If  a  person  has  been  placed  under 
curatory  at  his  place  of  domicile,  or  in  his  native  country,  it  fol- 
lows that  he  becomes  internationally  incompetent 

I I.  But  even  without  an  actual  guardianships  transactions  under- 
taken by  an  insane  person  are  internationally  void. 

The  condition  of  an  insane  person  is  ostensible  to  aU  who  exer- 
dse  the  degree  of  care  required  in  the  affairs  of  commerce.  This 
is  at  least  true  normally. 

III.  In  doubtful  cases  the  right  is  reserved  to  the  domestic  staU 
to  submit  the  question  of  insanity  to  an  independent  examination. 

Even  a  person  of  weak  mind  may  have  a  will  recognizable  in 
law.  Furthermore,  the  existence  of  insanity,  notwithstanding  its 
''establishment"  by  foreign  decree,  may  be  a  question  of  much 
doubt 

The  medical  conception  of  insanity  and  weakness  of  mind  is 
often  very  different  from  that  of  law;  both  sciences  have  pur- 
poses and  points  of  view  of  their  own.  Medical  science  has  the 
cure  in  view,  while  jurisprudence  asks  whether  the  individual  is 
in  a  condition  to  understand  the  piurpose,  scope,  and  significance 
of  a  legal  transaction.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  foreign  conclu- 
sions cannot  be  blindly  accepted.  Where  doubt  of  the  insanity 
seriously  exists,  the  place  of  sojourn  or  domicile  is  free  to  under- 
take a  reconsideration  of  its  existence. 

2.  Especially  does  the  doctrine  of  England  and  America  take 
this  view,  and  correctly  too.  Wharton  (§  122)  says,  "A  decree 
of  lunacy,  when  entered  by  a  foreign  court,  is  from  the  nature  of 
things  open  to  impeachment  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  for  fraud, 
or  for  gross  irregularity  in  the  procedure."  This  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  beginning  of  §  122,  where  it  is  said,  "Patent  lu- 
nacy is  a  notice  to  all  parties  of  irresponsibility." 

In  America  and  Enghftd 

"  It  is  now  settied  in  England  and  the  United  SUtes  that  the 
appointment  of  a  guardian  of  an  infant  or  lunatic  in  one  state 
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or  country  gives  him  no  authority  and  has  no  effect  in  anothef,' 
except  so  far  as  it  may  influence  the  courts  of  the  latter,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  independent  discretion,  to  appoint  the  same 
person  guardian,  or  to  decree  the  custody  of  the  ward  to  him" 
(Gray  C.J.  in  MilHken  v.  Pratt,  125  Mass.  374),  The  tendency 
of  modern  statutes  and  decisions,  however,  is  to  defer  to  the  law 
of  the  domicile  and  to  support  the  authority  of  the  guardian 
appointed  there  (Hoyt  v.  Sprague,  103  U.S.  613,  631 ;  In  re  Gar- 
nier,  L.  R.  13  Eq,  532 ;  Nugent  v.  Vetzera,  L.  R.  z  Eq.  704.  See 
also  §  2326,  New  York  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.), 

§  63.   The  Capacity  to  act  of  Married  Women. 


I.  A  general  incapacity  of  married  women  to  act  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  an  incapacity  resulting  from,  their  legal  position 
with  reference  to  the  marital  estate. 

I.  It  can  be  said  that  the  incapacity  of  married  women  to  act 
is  referable  to  two  sources  :  — 

(o)  the  position  of  females  in  society,  especially  when  married ; 
(6)   the  regulation  of  their  rights  in  respect  of  marital  property. 

The  law  of  marital  property  regulates  the  question  in  how  far 
a  married  woman  is  dependent  upon  her  husband  in  dealing  with 
her  own  fortune.  In  regard  to  her  incapacity  to  act  generally, 
the  question  is  whether  a  transaction  performed  by  her  is  valid 
(v.  Bar,  i,  p.  520). 

The  limitation  of  the  wife  in  regard  to  her  capacity  to  act  is 
the  result  of  law  governing  family  relationships.  The  Court  of 
Appeal  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  thought  that  the  subject  belonged, 
without  reserve,  to  the  law  of  marital  property,  which,  according 
to  Swiss  law,  is  governed,  in  respect  of  the  rights  of  third  persons, 
by  the  law  of  the  domicile  for  the  time  being.  If,  therefore,  a 
foreign  married  woman  {e.g.  an  American),  while  on  a  tour  in 
Switzerland,  enters  into  legal  relations,  the  law  of  the  husband's 
domicile  will  govern  (Codmann  v.  Fischl,  "  Handelsrechtl.  Ent- 
sekeid."  viii,  pp.  61-62).  The  Federal  Court,  on  the  other  hand, 
held  {A.  E.,  xx,  pp.  652-653)  that  the  following  questions  must  be 
determined  separately :  — 
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(a)  whether  relations  entered  into  by  the  wife  without  the  has- 
bai^d's  consent  are  invalid  merely  because  of  a  right  of  the 
husband  to  the  estate  of  the  wife ; 

{d)   of  their  invalidity  on  account  of  the  wife's  incapacity  to  act* 

And  this  conclusion  is  entirely  correct 

2.  A  different  legal  situation  is  presented  as  to  widows  and 
unmarried  females  of  full  age,  in  jurisdictions  where  the  curatory 
for  sex  has  been  removed. 

II.  Countries  which  support  the  lex  patrice  unconditionally 
upon  status y  consider  the  entire  legal  position  of  married  women  in 
international  matters  to  be  dependent  upon  the  law  of  their  native 
state. 

By  virtue  of  marriage,  the  wife  acquires  the  citizenship  of  the 
husband,  according  to  the  almost  universal  conception.  As  a  rule 
she  also  becomes  major  (Art.  ij,  Swiss  Fed.  Stat.  Pers.  Cap.  ; 
contra^  e.g,  in  Austria). 

It  follows  from  the  principle  above  stated  that  without  regard 
to  the  law  of  the  domicile  or  sojourn,  a  married  woman  is :  — 

{a)  competent  everywhere  if  she  be  so  according  to  her  kx  patria; 

(b)  incompetent  or  limited  everywhere  if  she  be  so  according  to 
her  lex  patria. 

Alien  married  women  will  therefore  be  found  sometimes  in  the 
former,  sometimes  in  the  latter,  position. 

1.  If  a  married  woman  be  considered  as  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  her  husband,  we  may  say  that  her  position  with  regard 
to  her  capacity  to  obligate  herself  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  other 
ward. 

2.  The  reliance  of  a  married  woman  upon  the  defence  of 
Senatus  Consultum  Vellejanum  (of  the  Roman  law)  is  permissible 
abroad,  if  the  law  of  her  own  country  recognizes  this  defence.  It 
amounts  to  a  disability  to  act  in  particular  cases  (e.g,  suretyship). 

3.  A  married  woman  may  require  judicial  authorization  for 
certain  acts  (e.g,  French  C,  civ,y  Arts.  215-217).  This  limitation 
will  also  be  respected  abroad. 

Conversely^  the  free  hand  of  a  married  woman  will  be  recog- 
nized, although  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  transaction  provides  for 
an  incapacity,  or  limitation,  provided  the  lex  patria  does  not. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  a  wife  separated  from  bed  and  board  is 
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not  under  the  authority  of  the  husband.  The  authority  ceases 
when  the  wife  no  longer  cohabits  with  the  husband.  This  is 
clearly  expressed  by  the  French  Act  of  February  6,  1S93,  which 
gives  to  the  wife  her  complete  "capacity  civile"  Compare  W. 
Cahn,  "  Das  Reichsg.  iiber  die  Erwerbuitg  und  den  Verlust  der  R. 
Ufid  Staalsangehorigkeit,"  2d  ed.,  p.  yj. 

A  French  married  woman,  separated  from  her  husband,  may 
even  change  her  nationality  without  his  consent  {Journal  de  dr.  i., 
Kx,  pp.  1135-1138). 

In  Austria,  too,  marital  authority  ceases  with  separation  from  bed 
and  board.  Compare  Rittner,  "  Osterr.  Eherecht "  (Leipzig,  1876), 
P-  333;  Krainz-PfafF,  "System  dcs  osterr.  allgem.  Privatreckt" 
(Vienna,  18S9),  ii,  p.  31 1  ;  Anders,  "  Familienrecht"  (Berlin,  18S7), 
iii,  p.  26.  Separated  and  divorced  women  are  subject  to  separate 
jurisdiction.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  Austrian  Rules  of  Civil 
Jurisdiction  of  1852  {%  19),  which  have  been  continued  by  the 
Rules  of  August  i,  iSg5  {§  70),  in  effect  since  January  i,  1898. 

Of  special  importance  are  also  the  provisions  of  the  Austrian 
Naturalization  Act  of  December  3,  1863,  which  is  still  in  force. 
§  1 1  provides  :  — 

"  In  changing  naturalization,  the  wife  follows  the  husband  if  not 
divorced  by  law. 

"  Legally  divorced  or  separated  married  women  retain  the  nat- 
uralization which  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  divorce  or  separation." 

From  this  is  deduced  a  right  in  the  divorced  wife  to  acquire  a 
separate  naturalization  (see  Rittner,  supra). 

III.  In  countries  which  support  the  principle  of  domiciliary  law 
in  regard  to  the  status  generally,  married  women  are  limited  in  their 
capacity  to  act  to  the  extent  of  that  law  only. 

IV.  Special  rules  of  law  are  applicable  to  tradeswomen.  This 
applies  also  to  their  status. 

Statutes  which  are  of  importance  in  this  connection  are :  — 

1.  Art.  7g,  Introd.  Act,  German  Civil  Code  (see  supra,  §  58, 
III.  I). 

2.  Art.  lOg,  Swiss  Fed.  Stat  Pers.  Cap.  (see  supra,  §  58,  III,  3). 

In  America  and  England 
In  determining  the  status  of  a  married  woman,  we  note  again 
that,  although  the  courts  express  the  doctrine  generally  in  terms  of 
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the  domicile,  they  are  far  from  applying  it  throughout  in  practice. 
Of  course,  where  the  act  occurs  in  the  country  of  domicile,  it  is 
governed  by  that  law  (Miller  v.  Campbell,  140  N.Y.  457;  Bradley 
V,  Johnston,  46  NJ.  L.  271 ;  Cooper  v.  Cooper,  13  App.  Cases  88, 
108  [opinion  of  Lord  Macnaghten]).  But  where  the  act  was  per- 
formed in  a  country  or  state  different  from  that  of  the  domicile, 
the  American  decisions  are  almost  uniform  in  applying  the  lex 
loci  actus  (Halley  v.  Ball,  66  111.  250;  Musson  v,  Trigg,  51  Miss. 
172 ;  Graham  v.  Norfolk  Bank,  84  N.Y.  393 ;  Evans  v.  Cleary,  125 
Pa.  St.  204;  Milliken  v.  Pratt,  125  Mass.  374).  States  which  still 
retain  the  system  of  the  old  common  law,  involving  a  total  inca- 
pacity to  contract  on  the  part  of  married  women,  do  not  defer 
to  the  lex  loci  actus^  however,  where  a  married  woman  domiciled 
in  that  State,  enters  into  obligations  abroad  (Armstrong  v.  Best, 
112  N.C.  59;  Baum  v,  Birchall,  150  Pa.  St.  164). 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  a  married  woman  domiciled  in 
France  has  been  held  capable  of  making  a  contract  upon  English 
territory,  for  which  she  was  incapacitated  according  to  the  law  of 
England,  but  for  which  she  was  capable  by  French  law  (Gu6- 
pratte  v.  Young,  4  De  G.  &  S.  217). 

Perhaps  there  is  also  a  basis  for  making  a  distinction  in  these 
Jurisdictions,  similar  to  that  made  by  Swiss  law  {supra^  §  58,  III), 
between  transactions  which  are  strictly  mercantile  and  those  which 
are  not  (see  Story,  §  82 ;  Dicey,  p.  547). 

§  64.  Suggestions  for  Legislation  in  regard  to  the  Status  of 
Natural  Persons. 

I.  //  was  early  recognized  that  an  exclusively  uniform  status  in 
international  matters  leads  to  unfairness  and  injustice. 

1.  For  this  reason  the  policy  was  favored  of  subjecting  aliens 
sojourning  in  the  internal  state  to  the  operation  of  the  local 
laws. 

Hugo  Grotius,  in  his  work,  "  De  jure  belli  ac  pacis  "  (ii,  ch.  xiv. 
No.  2),  lays  down  the  following :  "  Qui  in  loco  aliquo  contrahit  tam- 
quam  subditus  temporarius  legibus  loci  subjicitur^ 

This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  still  the  law  of  England  and  America, 
and,  within  certain  limitations,  that  of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

2.  Art.  viii  of  the  proposed  law  of  the  French  National  Con- 
vention (1793)  contained  the  following:  — 
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"Aliens,  during  residence  in  France,  are  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  Republic;  they  are  capable  of  all  such  transactions  which  these 
permit ;  their  persons  and  their  property  are  under  the  protection 
of  the  laws." 

3.  The  proposal  of  the  24th  Thennidof  of  the  year  8  {litre  iv, 
" des  effets  de  la  lot")  contained  the  following:^ 

(a)  "  Art.  I,  §  4.  The  laws  are  expressly  controlling  upon  thos;  who 
inhabit  the  territory;  the  alien  is  subject  to  them  during  his 
residence,  in  respect  of  property  possessed  within  the  same,  and 
of  his  person." 

(li)  "  Art.  I,  5  5.  The  French  citizen  residing  in  a  foreign  country 
continues  subject  to  French  laws  for  such  property  as  is  located 
in  France,  and  in  respect  of  everything  touching  his  status  and 
personal  capacity. 

"  His  movable  property,  Uke  his  person,  is  governed  by  French 
law." 

II.  T//e  Institute  of  Tnlemational  Law  has  repeatedly  considered 
the  question  before  us.  Its  activities  fiave  been  especially  directed 
tuvjard  tempering  the  influence  of  the  lex  patria  upon  the  status. 
The  final  conclusions  of  the  Institute  refer  only  to  commercial  law. 

I.  The  following  principle  was  laid  down  at  Oxford  {Annu- 
«i«,  V,  p,  S7):  — 

"  The  status  and  the  capacity  of  a  person  are  governed  by  the 
laws  of  the  state  to  which  he  belongs  by  nationality. 

"When  a  person  has  no  known  nationality,  his  status  and  his 
capacity  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  his  domicile," 


At  the  session  of  the  Institute  in  1882,  vor 
following  propositions  {Annuaire,  18S3,  p,  49):- 


Bar  proposed  the 


"  I.  Personal  capacity,  even  in  commercial  matters,  is  governed 
by  the  national  law  of  the  party. 

"  2.  Provided,  however,  that  if  a  party  (or  his  successor)  has 
acted  in  good  faith,  the  contract  (or  act  of  purchase)  shall  be  valid 
as  far  as  is  determined  by  personal  capacity,  if  it  would  be  £o  con- 
sidered according  to  the  law  of  the  place  of  contract. 

"  3.  In  commercial  matters,  national  law  is  replaced  by  that  of 
the  domicile  in  regard  to  everything  which  can  be  controlled  by  the 
free  disposing  power  (or  will)  of  the  parties. 

"  4.  For  the  acts  and  contracts  made  by  a  commercial  entity  of 
a  foreign  country,  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  created  is  to  be 
deemed  the  law  of  the  domicile." 
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Goldschmidt  favored  the  following  amendments :  — 

"  I.  The  capacity  of  the  person  in  commercial  matters  is  gov- 
erned hy  the  law  of  the  domicile  of  the  parties. 

''  2.  Provided,  however,  that  the  contract  shall  be  valid  as  far 
as  concerns  personal  capacity,  if  it  would  be  such  according  to  the 
law  of  the  place  of  contract" 

Finally,  von  Bar,  in  his  large  work  (i,  p.  400,  note  36),  proposed 
to  add  in  Art  2,  after  the  words  "  in  good  faith,"  the  words  "  and 
without  gross  negligence." 

2.  The  Institute  of  International  Law,  at  its  session  in  Lau- 
sanne, 1888,  resolved  that  a  modification  of  the  rule  of  lex  patrim 
was  required,  at  least  in  regard  to  commercial  relationships 
{Annuaire,  1888-89,  PP-  103-104).  The  resolution  is  to  the 
following  eflfect:  — 

''Art.  I.  According  to  the  principles  adopted  at  Oxford,  the 
capacity  of  a  person  in  commercial  as  in  civil  matters  is  determined 
by  his  national  law. 

"Art  2.  Nevertheless  in  commercial  matters  a  petition  of 
recision  based  upon  the  incapacity  of  one  of  the  parties  may  be 
denied,  and  the  act  considered  as  valid,  by  applying  the  law  of  the 
place  where  it  occurred,  provided  the  other  party  prove  that  he  was 
led  into  the  error  by  the  person  incapacitated  or  (in  the  discretion 
of  the  judge),  by  a  course  of  peculiar  circumstances." 

III.  A  peculiar  proposal  was  made  by  Wcstlake  {Annuaire^ 
1888-89,  p.  86):  — 

"  Personal  capacity,  even  in  commercial  matters,  is  governed  by 
the  national  law  of  the  party ;  provided,  however,  that  if  the  party  has 
reached  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  the  opposite  party  has  acted 
in  good  faith,  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was  made  shall 
be  applied  with  reference  to  personal  capacity." 

The  idea  of  adopting  a  normal  majority  as  here  recommended 
is  certainly  worthy  of  respect,  but  it  is  at  least  arbitrary  to  the 
extent  that  it  favors  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

IV.  Laurent  favored  the  readoption  of  the  old  profess io  juris 
into  modem  law. 

In  Art.  IS  of  his  proposed  Belgian  Code,  the  following  is 
suggested :  — 

"  The  alien  making  contracts  in  Belgium  must  declare  his  per- 
sonal status  and  the  incapacity  he  is  subject  to,  if  any.     In  default 
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thereof,  third  puties  dealing  with  him  can  demand  the  application^ 
of  Belgian  law,  provided  they  have  acted  in  good  faith, 

"  When  the  parties  execute  a  written  agreement  in  Belgium  {_aete 
authetttiqiie),  the  notary  must,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  demand 
that  they  stale  whether  they  arc  aliens,  and  if  so,  their  status." 

This  idea  seems  good  theoretically,  though  rather  inconvenient* 
in  practical  life. 

V,  Such  limitations  upon  the  capacity  to  act  as  are  founded 
upon  special  individual  circumstances,  and  which  in  the  regular 
course  of  things  cannot  be  known  to  the  other  contracting  party 
unless  specially  informed  of  them,  have  no  extra-territorial  effect.^ 

1.  With  regard  to  wards. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  parties  who  have  contracted  with  wards 

and  who  have  been  deceived  not  purely  through  their  own  dis- 
ingenuousness  ("vana  simplicitate,"  lex  3  de  Senatusc.  Mac.  14,  6) 
should  be  protected  when  not  aware  of  the  decree  of  disability. 
Their  good  faith  is  here  preferred  to  the  general  principle  of 
personal  status,  but  only  when  they  could  not,  or  must  not,  have 
concluded  from  the  whole  trend  of  the  business,  or  from  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  that  they  were  dealing  with  a  ward.  The 
idea  expressed  by  the  Institute  would  thus  be  properly  put  into 
practice.  Compare  2X^0  fournal,  ii,  p.  20:  "A  decree  emanating 
from  a  foreign  jurisdiction  establishing  a  special  incapacity  of  an 
individual  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  his  property,  can  only 
have  effect  within  the  state  wherein  it  was  decreed ;  it  is  without 
influence  upon  contracts  executed  outside  the  territory  of  that  state, 
especially  with  reference  to  immovable  property  located  in  France."  _ 

2.  With  regard  to  the  insane. 
Questions  which  suggest  themselves  for  legislative  determini 

tion  are :  — 

(a)  whether  third  parties  may  enforce  obligations  entered  into  by 
the  individual  in  question,  when  they  do  not  know  and  could 
not  be  expected  to  know  of  this  incapacity  prior  to  an  official 
decree ; 

(i)  whether  an  incapacity  may  be  predicated  when  the  person  in 
question  has  so  conducted  himself  after  the  official  decree,  that^ 
the  other  party,  without  negligence  on  his  part,  failed  to  lecc 
nize  the  condition. 
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In  both  these  cases  it  would  seem  that  the  transaction  should 
be  supported  in  the  interest  of  bona  fides  in  international  inter- 
course. The  liability  of  the  guardian  may  also  come  into  question, 
when,  for  instance,  he  permits  the  lunatic  to  go  at  large  and  fails 
to  provide  for  his  confinement 

if)  The  suggested  modification  of  the  principle  seems  to  be  most 
needed  where  the  insanity  is  established  by  the  sentence  of  a 
criminal  court. 

At  all  events,  it  should  not  necessarily  be  the  aim  of  future 
legislation  to  regulate  the  status  in  international  matters  exclusively 
according  to  the  lex  patrice  or  lex  domicilii.  Concessions  should 
be  made  to  one  or  the  other  theory,  but  they  should  not  go  so  far 
to  the  other  side  as  to  make  the  standard  of  status  purely  terri- 
torial It  will  be  a  matter  for  reflection  whether  it  be  advisable  to 
proceed :  — 

1.  according  to  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Institute  of 
International  Law ;  or 

2.  with  the  idea  of  effecting  a  modification  of  the  lex  patruB 
as  in  Art.  27,  Introductory  Act  to  the  German  Civil  Code ;  or 

3.  with  the  idea  of  treating  the  status  as  territorial  in  certain 
directions,  most  especially  in  regard  to  transactions  executed:  — 

{a)  at  fairs  and  markets, 
(^)  at  exchanges. 

/  cannot  understand  why  the  preliminary  draft  of  the  new  civil 
code  for  Switzerland  proposes  the  following  provision  in  Art.  13 :  — 

'^  An  alien  incapacitated  to  act  by  the  law  of  his  country  cannot 
rely  upon  his  incapacity  after  executing  a  transaction  in  Switzerland, 
if  he  possessed  the  capacity  to  act  according  to  Swiss  law  at  the 
time  of  execution." 

In  my  publication  on  the  "Codification  of  the  Private  and  Penal 
Law  of  Switzerland,"  1901,  pp.  1 19-120,  I  vigorously  opposed  the 
adoption  of  any  such  unlimited  territorial  rule.  The  present  Swiss 
law  (which  I  discuss  briefly  at  p.  115  of  the  work  just  cited) 
should  not  be  extended  in  this  regard.  What  would  Argentraeus, 
the  great  hero  of  feudalism,  say  to  this  supplementary  triumph  of 
his  doctrines,  or  rather  to  the  fact  that  in  the  twentieth  century  he 
was  still  being  outdone }  In  view  of  Art  1 3  just  cited,  the  Nether- 
lander, Uhicus  Huber,  would  be  obliged  to  withdraw  his  theory 


still  further  from  the  idea  of  status  uniformis  in  international 
matters.  I  must,  however,  add  that  Art.  13  has  received  the 
approval  of  Marcusen  {Zeitschrift  fur  intemat.  Privat-  und  Straf- 
reclit,  R.,  xi,  p.  45).  He  believes  that  modern  opinion  is  almost 
unanimous  in  favoring  this  limitation  of  the  personal  status  "for 
the  benefit  of  the  lex  fori."  I  must  say  1  was  overwhelmed  at 
this  astounding  statement.  Art.  13  is  opposed  by  George  Cohn 
in  his  article  in  Z.furvergl.  Rechtswissaischaft,  xv,  p.  432. 


§  65,  Upon  Certain  FeculiarltieB  of  Status  and  Capacity  to  have 
Rights. 
V.  Ba.r,  i,  p.  406;  414. 

I,   In  regard  to  privileged  status, 

1.  Privileges  accorded  by  rank  to  the  personal  status  cannot  be 
recognized  in  the  private  law  of  another  state,  where  such  favorit- 
ism is  unknown.  Especially  is  this  so  in  states  which  constitu- 
tionally proclaim  the  equaUty  of  all  persons  before  the  law,  such 
as  Switzerland  (Art.  4,  Cons.)  and  the  United  States  of  America 
(Amend.  XIV). 

2.  A  noble  title,  however,  is  to  be  recognized  everywhere  as  a 
private  right.     We  will  discuss  this  question  later. 

II.    In  regard  to  servitudes. 

1.  Servitudes,  such  as,  forexample,  slavery,  bondage,  civil  death, 
and  infamy,  which  offend  partly  international  public  law  and  partly 
international  good  morals  cannot  be  recognized  extra-territorlally. 
This  follows  from  the  distinction  heretofore  made  (§  57,  I,  supra) 
between  the  status  and  the  capacity  to  have  rights,  but  it  is  repeated 
again  here  in  the  form  of  a  coercive  rule,  even  though  the  distinc- 
tion be  not  accepted. 

2.  Neither  should  a  disability  to  have  rights,  ascribed  to  a  per- 
son for  religious  reasons,  be  supported  extra-territorially.  A  with- 
drawal from  the  national  Church  of  Sweden  works  an  incapacity 
to  inherit.  In  international  matters  of  private  law  we  might  say 
"la  recherche  de  la  religion  est  interdite."  Such  a  limitation  is  not 
to  be  tolerated  in  a  state  to  which  it  is  foreign. 

3.  An  interesting  question  is  whether  an  abbreviation  of  the 
capacity  to  have  rights  must  be  recognized,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  because  a  person  has  entered  a  religious 
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order.  This  question  becomes  a  practical  one,  particularly  in  the 
law  of  succession.  A  vow  of  poverty  {votum  paupertatis)  may  be 
recognized  as  a  basis  for  a  certain  incapacity  to  have  rights,  out- 
side of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  it  is  made,  only  provided  the  latter 
attributes  to  it  a  legally  binding  character.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  most  countries,  where  freedom  of  creed  and  conscience  rules, 
though  this  does  not  militate  against  its  validity  from  the  religious 
point  of  view. 

4.  The  marriage  of  a  foreign  monk  according  to  whose  per- 
sonal status  the  vow  has  legally  binding  force,  cannot  be  recognized 
as  valid  in  a  state  which  supports  the  theory  of  lex  patruB  in  respect 
of  the  capacity  to  marry,  provided  it,  also,  recognizes  the  vow  as 
a  private  legal  act.  This  again  will  not  apply  in  countries  recog- 
nizing freedom  of  conscience. 

The  marriage  of  a  French  woman  with  a  Spanish  monk  was 
annulled  in  France  for  this  reason  (judgment  of  the  Cour  de  Paris^ 
June  13,  1 8 14;  Brocher,  ^^Cours  de  droit  i.priv/,''  i,  p.  175,  note  i). 
The  decision  is  supported  by  von  Bar  (i,  p.  413,  note  24)  and  has 
been  followed  by  the  French  courts  in  a  recent  case  in  which  the 
marriage  of  a  Catholic  priest,  celebrated  in  London  according  to 
English  forms,  was  declared  null  (Rouet  v.  Rouet,  Trib.  Civ.  de  la 
Seine y  1886^  Journal,  xiv,  p.  66). 

5.  But  even  in  states  assigning  to  the  votum  paupertatis  a  pri- 
vate legal  significance,  a  monk  does  not  entirely  lose  his  capacity 
to  act. 

In  America  and  England 

Disabilities  of  the  status  which  are  unknown  to  the  law  of  these 
Jurisdictions  will  not  be  given  extra-territorial  effect.  Within  this 
category  are  such  disabilities  as  result  in  a  foreign  country  from 
slavery,  infamy,  distinctions  of  creed  or  class,  or  civil  death  (Story, 
§§  9i»  92,  620^624;  Hyde  v,  Hyde,  L.  R.  i  P.  &  D.  130;  Forbes 
V.  Cochrane,  2  B.  &  C.  448). 

It  has  been  said  that  "  it  is  a  general  principle  that  the  penal 
laws  of  one  country  cannot  be  taken  notice  of  in  another" 
(Buller  J.  in  Ogden  v.  Folliott,  3  T.  R.  726,  733).  As  stated, 
the  principle  is  too  broad ;  for  foreign  penal  laws  will  be  observed 
so  far  as  they  affect  the  capacity  to  act  within  the  particular  foreign 
territory  (see  Story,  §  92).     Furthermore,  "  the  question  whether 


a  statute  of  one  State,  which  in  some  aspects  may  be  called  penal 

is  a  penal  law  in  the  international  sense  so  that  it  can  be  enforced  ' 
in  the  courts  of  another  State,  depends  upon  the  question  whether 
its  purpose  is  to  punish  an  offence  against  the  public  justice  of  the 
State,  or  to  afford  a  private  remedy  to  a  person  injured  by  the 
wrongful  act"  (Huntington  v.  Attrill,  146  U.S.  657).  The  court 
held  that  in  the  former  instance  the  law  has  no  extra-territorial 
effect,  while  in  the  latter,  it  has. 

Where  a  foreign  statute  forbids  the  re-marriage  of  the  guilty 
party  after  the  granting  of  a  divorce,  the  disability  imposed  upon 
the  status  of  such  party  is  held,  by  the  weight  of  authority,  to  be 
penal  in  character,  and  will  not  be  recognized  extra-territorially  so 
as  to  invalidate  a  second  marriage  (Moore  v.  Hegeman,  92  N.Y. 
521 ;  Com.  V.  Lane,  113  Mass.  458;  State  v.  Weatherby,  43  Me.^a 
248). 


§  66.    The  Capacity  of  Juristic  Persons. 


■poraiions  Hrangires  tTapris  h  profei  d 
au  Chambres  beiges,"  ia  Revue  de  dr.  i 


\a  Journal  de  dr.  t.,xx,p.  a 


Van  Berghem,  "  CapacUi  civile  des 

rhiisioH  du  Code  Napoiion  som 

XKJ,  pp.  I  et  seq. 
Lain^, " Les persotiHcs  moralts  en  droit  ittt.  privi' 
Sacoupulo,  Les persouHti  morales  (Geneva,  1898). 
Mamelok,  Die  juristisclte  Person  im  internationalett  Privatrechi  (Zurich,  1900), 

I.    The  personal  status  of  juristic  persons  is  determined  by  t 
law  of  the  place  of  their  creation. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  recognition  of  juristic  or  artificial 
persons,  such  as  charities  and  associations,  must  be  governed  by 
the  principle  of  nationality  so  frequently  accentuated  in  modern 
times.  This,  however,  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  scope  of  the 
principle,  as  nationality  is  determined  by  citizenship,  which  is 
denied  to  juristic  persons.  If  we  were  to  refer  to  the  nationality 
of  the  members  composing  them,  we  would  most  frequently  reach  a 
negative  result,  and  the  question  would  confront  us  whether  the 
amount  of  capital  or  the  number  of  persons  should  be  authorita- 
tive. In  the  acquisition  of  property  rights,  however,  juristic  per- 
sons are  regularly  treated  as  favorably  as  natural  persons. 

The  recognition  of  juristic  persons  upon  principle,  depends 
upon  whether   they  are  a  legal   entity  according   to  the   law  of 
■  "  scat "  or  location. 
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1.  that  the  formal  requisites  for  their  creation  are  governed  by 
their  " personal  status ''  as  understood  in  this  sense; 

2.  that  the  same  is  also  true  with  regard  to  the  substantive 
requisites  for  their  creation  and  the  provisions  governing  their 
dissolution. 

II.  There  are^  however^  certain  limitations  or  exceptions  with 
regard  to  their  capacity  to  have  rights. 

1.  Ordinances  belonging  to  the  industrial  laws  of  the  internal 
state  must  be  obeyed  without  regard  to  the  law  of  the  place  of 
their  creation. 

2.  Prohibitive  laws  of  the  internal  state,  e.g.  against  the  accu- 
mulation of  lands  in  mortmain,  must  also  be  respected.  Here  a 
reference  to  their  so-called  personal  status  would  result  in  absurd- 
ity, as  these  prohibitive  laws  would  simply  be  vain  as  against 
foreign  juristic  persons. 

3.  Juristic  persons  existing  in  contravention  of  international 
public  law,  eg.  for  privateering,  for  the  conduct  of  the  slave 
trade,  for  espionage,  will  not  be  recognized. 

4.  The  local  law  may  also  make  the  right  to  acquire  land,  or  to 
receive  gifts,  dependent  upon  ratification  by  the  local  government. 

III.  Positive  legislation  has  regulated  the  question  only  casually. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  law  in  Germany  (see  Plotke,  ^^ Die 
Rechtsfdhigkeit  ausl.jur.  Personen^'  etc.^  in  Zeitschrift  fUr  intemat. 
Privat'  und  Strafrecht^  x,  pp.  21 1,  269)  reference  is  to  be  made  to 
Art  ID,  Introductory  Act:  — 

''  A  society  belonging  to  a  foreign  state  and  having  legal  capacity 
therein,  and  which  can  acquire  legal  capacity  in  the  inland  only 
according  to  the  provisions  of  §§  21,  22  of  the  Civil  Code,  will  be 
considered  as  having  such  capacity,  when  the  same  has  been  recog- 
nized by  resolution  of  the  Bundesrat" 

2.  The  Swiss  legislature  has  not  directly  settled  the  question. 
Art  10  of  the  Fed.  Stat.  Pers.  Cap.  does  not  refer  to  juristic  per- 
sons (see  decision  of  Fed.  Court  in  Journal  de  dr.  /.,  xvii,  pp.  518- 
519).  The  message  of  the  Federal  Council  accompanying  this 
statute  states  {Bundesb.,  1879,  iii»  P-  7T^^  ^^^  ^^e  ways  and  means 
by  vfYiioh  juristic  persons  may  be  recognized  as  legal  entities,  de- 
pend upon  their  inner  organization  and  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  statute. 


.tiM.  AJft^'miirfEttciXt  lA^ 


3.  Foreign  charities  {Stiftungen)  and  corporations  are  expresslj^ 
given  recognition  in  the  following  acts  :  — 

{a)   Spanish  Civil  Code,  Art.  28  ; 

{d)    Montenegro  Civil  Coiie,  Art.  787; 

(i-)    Argentine  Civil  Code,  Art.  44. 

With  regard  to  English  law,  Dicey  (p.  485)  lays  down  the 
following  rule  (No.  125):  — 

"The  existence  of  a  foreign  corporation  duly  created  under 
law  of  a  foreign  country  is  recognized  by  the  court," 

And  Dicey  adds :  — 

"The  principle  is  now  well  established  that  a  corporation  duly 
created  in  one  country  is  recognized  as  a  corporation  by  other 
countries.    Thus  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience  that  foreign  cor- 
porations sue  and  are  sued  in  their  corporate  capacity  before  English 
tribunals." 
IV.   Nations  recognised  by  Inlcrtiational  Public  Law,  as  well 
as  provinces  and  communities,  must  be  considered  as  juristic  persons 
when  they  enter  into  private  legal  relations. 

This  is  well  settled  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  holds  good 
no  doubt  also  in  Germany,  though  Art.  10,  Introductory  Act,  does 
not  specifically  so  state. 

The  papal  office  is  also  recognized  internationally  and  is  not 
regarded  merely  as  an  Italian  public  institution.  It  therefore  has 
capacity  to  have  rights  and  capacity  to  act. 

1.  The  attempt  has  been  made  in  Belgium  to  regulate  the 
question  by  statute  once  and  for  all.  Van  Berghem  {Revue  de  dr. 
(.,  xxi,  pp.  1-2)  cites  the  following  provisions  of  the  act  (Art.  13):  — 

"Foreign  states,  provinces,  and  communities,  as  well  as  the 
institutions  subordinate  to  them,  shall  exercise  in  Belgium  such 
civil  rights  as  are  granted  to  ihem  by  the  foreign  law.  However, 
they  may  not  accept  gifts  or  legacies  therein  unless  authorized  by 
the  Belgian  government. 

"  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  law  or  treaty,  other  juristic  per- 
sons created  abroad  shall  have  no  existence  in  law  in  Belgium, 
unless  similar  institutions  established  within  the  kingdom  also  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  civil  personality.  In  this  case  they  are  permitted 
to  exercise  such  civil  rights  as  are  derived  from  the  foreign  law, 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  restrictions  as  are  imposed  upon 
juristic  persons  of  the  same  kind  in  Belgium." 
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2.  The  Italian  Codice  civile  contains  the  following  provision 
(Art  2) :  — 

"Communities,  provinces,  public  institutions,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastic,  and  in  general  all  juristic  bodies  recognized  by  law 
shall  be  treated  as  persons  and  enjoy  civil  rights  according  to  the 
laws  and  customs  observed  as  public  law." 

This  is  of  course  no  international  rule,  but  it  is  important  in 
regard  to  the  International  Private  Law  of  Italy  because  the 
Disposizioni  in  Art.  6  speak  bluntly  of  **personey 

V.  The  Institute  of  International  Law  has  adopted  a  series 
of  regulations  relating  to  juristic  persons  as  a  model  for  future 
legislation. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Institute  are  contained  in  Annuaire^  xvi, 
1897.  pp.  307-308. 

In  the  main  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  principles  as  here 
laid  down.  It  seems  that  all  mention  of  the  papal  office  has  been 
purposely  omitted. 

In  America  and  England 

It  is  held  with  great  uniformity  that  a  corporation  has  no  legal 
status  outside  of  the  state  by  which  it  was  created  (Bank  of  Augusta 
V,  Earle,  13  Peters  519;  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Beebe,  48  111.  87;  Lan- 
caster V,  A.  I.  Co.,  140  N.Y.  576).  But  although  thus  diflfering 
from  the  European  rule,  foreign  corporations  are  treated  with  equal, 
if  not  greater,  liberty  in  England  and  America  than  they  are  upon 
the  Continent,  with  regard  to  their  power  to  enter  into  legal 
relations  in  the  internal  state.  This  result  is  reached  by  the  doc- 
trine of  comity,  according  to  which  all  powers  granted  by  the 
charter  of  an  entity  created  in  a  foreign  country  are  recognized  in 
the  local  state  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  and  policies 
of  such  state  (Lancaster  v.  A.  I.  Co.,  supra;  Ex  parte  SchoUen- 
berger,  96  U.S.  369;  Farmers*  Ins.  Co.  v.  Harrah,  47  Ind.  236; 
Lindley  on  Company  Law,  pp.  909-914).  The  powers  of  the 
corporation,  such  as  for  instance  its  powers  to  hold  land,  must 
therefore  be  referred  both  to  the  law  of  its  creation  and  to  the  law 
of  the  place  where  it  proposes  to  exercise  such  powers  (Relf  v, 
Rundle,  103  U.S.  226;  Ernst  v.  R.  &  B.  S.  Gas  Co.,  36  N.Y. 
App.  Div.  167).  England  has  entered  into  treaties  with  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  as  to  the  mutual  recognition  of  foreign 
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compaaies.  The  treaty  with  Germany  states  (March  27,  1874): 
"such  companies  or  associations,  authorized  in  either  of  the  two 
countries,  shall  only  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  their  business 
or  trade  in  the  (ktminions  of  the  other  countr>',  if  found  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  law  of  that 
country." 

From  the  doctrine  of  comity  as  above  stated,  it  follows  that 
where  personal  property  is  left  to  a  foreign  corporation,  the  local 
court,  unless  prevented  by  some  local  policy,  will  direct  it  to  be 
paid  or  handed  over  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of  its 
creation  (New  v.  Bonaker,  L.  R,  4  Eq.  655  ;  Atty.  Gen-  v.  Sturge, 
19  Beaver  594;  Westlake,  Pr.  Int  Law,  §  282;  see  also  R.R.  v. 
Gebhard,  log  U.S.  527). 

The  question  of  legal  capacity  to  do  particular  acts  must  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  question  whether  or  not  the  trans- 
action itself  will  be  accorded  validity.  Thus  the  corporation  may 
be  denied  the  right  of  relying  upon  its  incapacity  to  the  detriment 
of  third  parties,  and  persons  dealing  with  the  corporation  may  be 
estopped  from  denying  its  capacity  to  act  (see  Lancaster  v.  A.  1. 
Co.,  cited  supra).  The  question  of  the  validity  of  its  acts  will  be 
governed  by  the  rules  ordinarily  applicable  to  the  particular  trans- 
action, according  to  the  laws  of  conflict  (Bard  v.  Poole,  12  N.Y. 
495;  Rothrock  v.  Ins.  Co.,  161  Mass.  423). 

The  term  "juristic"  or  "moral"  person  as  used  in  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  Continent  embraces  not  only  corporations  and 
other  entities  created  by  law,  but  also  partnerships.  This  seems 
also  to  be  the  rule  in  Scotland.  It  has  been  held,  however,  that 
the  conception  is  one  of  procedure,  and  therefore,  where  a  foreign 
partnership  is  not  sued  in  the  form  of  a  separate  entity  as  pro- 
vided by  the  foreign  law,  the  latter  law  cannot  be  pleaded,  as  the 
lex  fori  is  alone  applicable  (Bullock  v.  Caird,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  D.  276). 


Under  the  heading  of  International  Commercial  Law,  we  will  treat  spedally 
of  foreign  commercial  organisations  and  their  branches  in  the  internal  stale.  See 
5S  .65-166, ««/rfl. 

§67.    ¥onia  atatis  {amaneipation) . 

In  countries  deriving  their  laws  from  the  Roman  system,  a 
minor  may  be  declared  of  full  age  either  by  his  father,  by  a  ji 
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cial  authority,  or  by  the  sovereign,  when  he  has  reached  a  certain 
age  fixed  by  statute.  This  assignment  of  majority  by  declaration 
is  known  in  the  Roman  law  as  ^^venia  atatis''  (French,  "/mancu 
/nation";  German,  **/aArg^edun^"). 

I.    Vfnia  atatis  is  dependent  upon  the  personal  statute. 

1.  Especially  is  this  the  case :  — 

{d)  in  determining  the  substantive  requisites  upon  which  majority 
(venia  atatis;  imancipation)  may  be  assigned; 

(p)  in  determining  what  authority  (the  sovereign,  judicial  officer, 
father,  etc.)  is  competent. 

2.  Art.  73  of  the  Swiss  Fed.  Stat.,  N.  &  A.^  provides : — 

"  The  attainment  of  majority  (by  declaration)  is  subject  to 
the  same  law  and  jurisdiction  as  controls  the  authority  of  the 
parent  or  guardian." 

The  attainment  of  majority  is  a  matter  determined  by  cantonal 
law,  although  federal  law  has  enacted  two  limitations,  viz.  that 
majority  may  be  assigned  only  to  persons  who  have  passed  their 
eighteenth  year,  and  also  that  only  one  authority  may  be 
competent 

As  the  question  of  parental  authority  is  governed  by  the  law  of 
the  domicile,  the  attainment  of  majority  pursuant  to  Art.  7  is  also 
governed  by  it.  The  question  is  closely  connected  with  the  inter- 
ests of  commercial  intercourse,  and  therefore  it  is  natural  that  the 
domiciliary  law  should  be  favored. 

II.  When  majority  is  assigned  by  the  law  of  the  personal  statute^ 
its  legal  effects  are  to  be  recognized  everywhere. 

1.  This  proposition  was  formerly  denied  {e,g.  J.  Voet,  ^^Com- 
tnentarius  ad  Pandectas"  book  iv,  title  v,  §  8). 

2.  In  modern  times,  it  is  held  to  be  immaterial  that  the  local 
state  does  not  recognize  this  institution  of  the  law,  or  assigns 
different  requisites;  in  either  event  the  assigning  of  the  venia 
atatis  in  a  foreign  state  involves  a  change  of  the  status. 

III.  Majority  attained  **per  nefas^'  may  be  revoked  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  such  as  the  annulment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  a 
naturalization. 

Such  an  annulment  occurred  in  the  Desfours  case.  I  obtained 
a  revocation  of  an  authorization  granted  by  the  Federal  Council  to 
acquire  Swiss  citizenship,  for  the  reason  that  Count  Desfours  had 
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no  right  to  act  for  the  Countess  and  the  children.  With  this  annul- 
ment, the  basis  for  the  attainment  of  majority,  which  had  already- 
been  accomplished  within  the  canton  of  Zurich  (the  new  place  of 
citizenship  of  the  children),  also  fell  away  (see  Bitndesb.,  1900,  i, 
p.  6;7> 

IV.  A  question  to  be  determined  separately  in  each  case  is 
whether  the  venia  (Statts  creates  a  capacity  to  marry. 

This  also  is  to  be  determined  by  the  authoritative  personal 
statute.  Neither  in  France  nor  in  Switzerland,  for  example,  does 
it  create  the  capacity.  In  the  former  country,  the  statutory  age  is 
absolute  (Art.  144,  Civil  Code) ;  in  the  latter,  the  age  of  marriage, 
whether  above  or  below  majority,  is  determined  by  the  physical 
development  of  the  person  {Bundesb.,  1894,  ii,  p.  20,  and  1S98,  i, 
P-  437)- 

§  68.   Rights  in  Names. 

I.  The  right  to  a  particular  name  or  title  is  a  right  of  private 
law  resulting  from  personality.  Its  nature,  scope,  and  means  of 
protection  are  to  be  referred  to  tite  personal  statute. 

1.  A  right  in  names  has  only  recently  been  recognized  as  a 
private  right  within  the  law  of  persons.  In  former  times,  it  was  a 
privilege.  It  embraces  not  only  the  right  to  a  designation  in  civil 
life  but  also  :  — 

(a)  the  right  to  a  pseudonym  ; 

(3)  the  right  to  a  coat  of  arms;  usually  this  accompanies  the 

protection  accorded  to  personality,  though  it  may  also  exist 

independently. 

2.  Juristic  persons  enjoy  an  equal  right  to  the  protection  of 
their  names. 

3.  Even  in  countries  in  which  nobility  is  not  recognized  as 
a  public  institution,  a  title  of  nobility  should  be  recognized  and 
protected,  provided  of  course  that  the  domestic  law  does  not  con- 
tain an  e.xpress  prohibition  against  its  use.  It  must  appear  in  the 
clearest  terms  that  this  veto  applies  also  to  aliens.  The  recognition 
of  foreign  titles  of  nobility  is  not  forbidden,  for  example,  by  Art  4 
of  the  Swiss  Constitution  (compare  also  Art.  12):  — 

"All  Swiss  stand  as  equal  before  the  law.  There  shall  be  in 
Switzerland  no  relation  of  servitude,  no  privilege  of  location,  biith, 
family,  or  person."  -^ 
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A  similar  provision  is  contained  in  Amendment  XIV  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  these  clauses  are  uttered 
against  noble  privileges,  not  against  noble  names. 

II.    The  personal  statute  also  governs  a  general  change  of  name. 

1.  The  cases  which  arise  are :  — 

{a)  a  complete  change  of  the  femily  name ; 
(^)  a  change  of  the  Christian  name ; 

(r)  additional  names  or  appendages  {e^.  as  provided  by  testa- 
mentary request) ; 
{d)  tides  affecting  the  former  name. 

2.  In  the  nature  of  things,  circumstances  existing  at  the  place 
of  domicile  must  also  be  taken  in  accoimt,  though  the  national  law 
and  national  forum  work  the  alteration  in  the  name.  Thus  mistakes 
in  traffic,  especially  in  postal  mandates,  may  arise  through  a  simi- 
larity of  names.  Such  facts  may  constitute  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  change ;  the  legal  basis  must  exist  in  the  personal  statute. 

3.  There  may  be  cases  where  the  state  of  the  domicile,  not- 
withstanding a  recognition  on  principle  of  the  lex  patrice^  still 
applies  its  own  law  as  an  exception.  For  example,  were  the  home 
state  {e,g,  Turkey)  suddenly  to  prohibit  the  further  use  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  name  (e.g.  those  of  Greek  origin),  compelling  the 
adoption  of  one  more  typical  of  nationality,  the  domiciliary  state 
might  well  conceive  such  a  provision  to  be  a  deprivation  of  the 
rights  of  its  own  inhabitants.  Of  course,  where  a  state  supports 
territorial  law  generally  in  respect  of  the  status,  the  legal  situation 
is  clear. 

§69.   The  Existence  and  End  of  Physical  Personality. 

V.  Bar,  i,  pp.  373-377- 

I.  The  question  whether^  for  physical  reasons^  a  being  is  or  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  person,  is  regularly  determinable  by  the 
presumptive  lex  patrice.     It  is  a  question  of  status. 

I.  It  is  an  important  matter  to  determine  at  what  time  person- 
ality begins,  because  the  acquisition  of  rights  dates  from  that 
moment  The  moment  of  birth  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to 
determine  (see  German  Imp.  Court,  Pen.  Cases,  xxxiii,  pp.  435" 
438).  Some  statutes  declare  the  requisite  to  be  vitality  or  the 
power  to  live  (Art  906,  French  Code  civil),  while  others,  follow- 
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ing  Savigny  {"System,"  \\,  p.  385),  do  not  adopt  this  standard,  but 
base  the  capacity  to  have  rights  upon  the  completion  of  birth  alone 
(German  Civil  Code,  §1). 

We  cannot  say  simply  that  the  law  of  that  place  governs,  where 
the  event  of  birth  occurs.  The  question  is  not  alone  whether  a 
person  has  the  capacity  to  have  rights,  but  whether  legally  and 
physically  we  are  dealing  with  a  human  being  at  all.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  private  legal  status  in  the  physical  sense. 

As  a  new-born  child  is  not  in  a  position  to  conclude  legal 
transactions,  the  point  of  interest  is  whether  it  is  in  a  position,  as 
a  subject  of  the  human  race,  to  be  an  heir,  or  to  acquire  gifts  or 
rights  made  dependent  upon  its  birth. 

It  is  also  important  to  estabhsh  from  what  time  forth  a  person 
is  to  be  considered  as  no  longer  existing;  for,  from  this  time 
rights  cease  and  vest  in  the  heirs.  The  precise  time  of  death  is 
often  a  very  difficult  matter  to  determine,  especially  when  ques- 
tions of  survivorship  are  involved. 

II.  A  number  of  international  questions  arise  in  connection  with 
modem  statutes  providing  {contrary  to  Roman  law)  legal  presump- 
tions upon  the  continuance  of  life  and  the  fact  of  death.  They  differ 
juridically  in  nature,  and  cannot  be  grouped  under  a  uniform 
priticiple. 

The  questions  most  frequently  arising  are :  — 

1.  if,  and  to  what  extent,  a  person  who  has  disappeared  ( Ver- 
sckollene)  may  legally  transact  business,  e.g.  through  an  attorney 
appointed  previously  (this  depends  obviously  upon  whether  the 
person  is  presumed  to  he  living  or  dead,  and  is  a  matter  of  personal 
law); 

2.  whether  a  curator  absentis  must  be  appointed  (this  is  a 
matter  of  family  law,  and  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  conflict  appli- 
cable there) ; 

3.  whether  succession  takes  place  (here  we  must  distinguish 
active  from  passive  succession), 

(a)  The  question  whether  an  inheritance  by  will  or  an  intestate  suc- 
cession in  favor  of  a  person  who  has  disappeared,  may  be  de- 
ferred, or  whether  it  lapses,  is  one  of  active  succession.  It  is, 
therefore,  determinable  by  the  system  of  law  under  which  the 
estate  is  administered  (German  Imp.  Ct,  Civ.  Cases,  xxv,  p.  142), 
Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  determination  of  the  proper 
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party  to  represent  the  "  VerschoUene,^^  This  is  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal law,  and  is  referable  to  the  system  of  law  which  determines 
status.  But  the  law  governing  the  estate  may,  for  adminis- 
trative reasons^  require  the  observation  of  formalities  and  the 
compliance  with  requisites  other  than  the  appointment  of  a 
special  guardian,  e^.  the  giving  of  guaranties. 
(^)  The  question  whether  the  estate  of  the  person  who  has  disap- 
peared is  itself  subject  to  administration  is  one  of  passive  suc- 
cession. It  is  governed  by  the  system  of  law  which  would  be 
competent  to  administer  the  estate  of  the  person  in  question, 
in  the  event  of  his  decease ;  for  we  are  here  dealing  with  the 
requisites  to  the  existence  of  an  inheritable  estate. 

III.  The  official  declaration  of  the  disappearance  or  death  of  a 
person  is  governed  by  the  law  and  forum  which  control  the  status. 

1.  The  countries  of  Continental  Europe  mutually  recognize 
these  decrees  issued  by  them,  because  they  affect  the  civil  status. 
Some  exceptions  are,  however,  to  be  noted. 

2.  The  German  statute  (Art.  9,  Introductory  Act)  is  generally 
in  accord  with  the  principle,  but  enacts  three  exceptions  for  prac- 
tical reasons  (v.  Buchka,  "  Vergleichender  Darstellung  des  bUrger* 
liches  Gesetzbiiches  und  des  gemeinen  Rechts^^  1897,  pp.  8-9), 
viz. :  — 

{a)  a  person  who  has  disappeared  may  be  declared  dead  in  the 
inland  if  he  was  a  German  at  the  beginning  of  his  disappear- 
ance ; 

ip)  even  though  he  was  an  alien  at  the  beginning  of  his  disappear- 
ance, he  may  be  declared  in  the  inland  as  dead  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accomplishing  such  relationships  as  would  be  governed 
by  the  law  of  Germany,  and  especially  in  regard  to  property 
located  in  Germany ; 

{c)  if  the  person  was  an  alien  married  man,  having  his  last  domicile 
in  the  inland,  and  the  wife  living,  or  returning  thereto,  was  a 
German,  at  least  to  the  time  of  her  marriage,  he  may  be  declared 
as  dead  on  the  motion  of  the  wife,  without  the  limitations  men- 
tioned under  (^). 

3.  Another  exception  (besides  those  positively  enacted  in  Ger- 
many) makes  the  courts  of  the  place  of  domicile  competent  to 
declare  death  when  the  alien  has  lost  his  right  of  citizenship  by 
reason  of  his  disappearance  {e,g,  after  ten  years,  according  to  the 
German  Imperial  Statute).  In  such  a  case,  the  installation  of  the 
presumptive  heirs  into  possession  of  the  estate  should  properly  be 
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preceded  by  an  official  summons  {HandelsrechtL  Entscheidg.^  pp. 
180-181). 

4.  Different  results  are  reached,  according  to  English  and 
American  law,  by  reason  of  the  separation  of  estates  into  real  and 
personal.  In  fact,  a  separate  declaration  of  death  is  required  in 
all  systems  where  succession  to  immovables  is  governed  by  the  lex 
rei  sit(B. 

In  America  and  England 

A  declaration  of  the  death  of  a  person  decreed  by  a  foreign 
court  will  have  the  same  force  in  our  courts  as  that  attached  to 
foreign  letters  of  administration,  and,  therefore,  may  be  impeached 
collaterally.  See  Wharton  on  Evidence,  §  1278,  and  cases  there 
cited. 
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§  70.  Introductory  Remarks. 

I.  We  have  already  seen  (§7,  supra)  that  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  the  rules  of  conflict  applicable  to  the  family 
relationships  of  aliens  differ  materially. 

II.  Rights  and  duties  of  a  family  nature,  as  also  for  the  most 
part  those  in  succession,  are  based  upon  natural  facts  {i.e.  family 
relationship).  If  relations  of  the  family  are  founded  upon  contract 
{e.g.  betrothal,  marriage,  recognition  or  legitimation  of  children), 
we  speak  of  rights  of  condition  {Zustandsrechte\  On  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  the  national  law  is  the  most  frequent,  though  not 
an  absolute,  standard. 

III.  Agreements  of  the  parties  designating  the  system  of  law 
to  be  applied  are,  as  a  rule,  of  no  effect  in  family  matters,  e.g.  in 
regard  to  parental  authority,  guardianship,  divorce,  and  separation. 

IV.  There  are  a  number  of  treaties  bearing  upon  family  law ; 
they  refer  to  guardianship,  marriage,  divorce,  and  separation. 

I.  Affecting  the  law  of  the  German  Empire^  the  following  are 
to  be  noted :  — 

{a)  Consular  treaties  with  Greece  (1881),  Art.  22 ;  liafy  (1868- 
72),  Art.  II,  No.  7  ;  Spain  (1870-72),  Art.  11,  No.  8  :  — 

"Consuls  may,  in  the  proper  cases,  initiate  curatories,  or 
guardianships,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  their  own  country." 

{U)  With  Senna  (1885),  Art.  18. 

(r)  With  Salvador  (1870-72),  Art.  27;  Guatemala  (1887-88), 
Art.  25  ;  Honduras  (1896-97),  Art.  25  ;  Nicaragua  (1896-97), 
Art.  25.  These  treaties  give  the  consuls  of  both  contracting 
nations  the  power  to  define  the  legal  duties  of  guardians  of 
minors  of  their  own  country  under  the  responsibility  provided  by 
their  own  laws. 

{d)  W\i\i  Japan  (1896),  Art.  13  :  — 

"Consuls  Genend  or  Vice-Consuls  may  appoint  guardians 
for  subjects  of  their  own  country,  and  are  also  permitted  to 
superintend  the  conduct  of  guardianships  or  curatories  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  their  own  country." 
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2,  Affecting  the  law  o£  Switserland  there  are  the  following 
treatica :  — 

(a)  With  Italy  (1868),  and  Art.  TV  of  the  protocol  {A.  Sammlung, 
ix,  pp.  726  and  758).  This  treaty  does  not  contain  any  express 
rules  upon  guardianship,  but  the  practices  of  both  states  agree 
in  allowing  the  lex  patria  {eriginis)  to  control  guardianships  of 
minors  instituted  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  father. 

{p)  With^ranf(r(i869),  which  treats  of  guardianship  (Roguin,  "Con- 
flits  des  his  suisses,"  pp.  87,  189).  Art,  10  provides  that  the  lex 
patria  shall  apply  to  the  minors  and  wards  of  either  country 
residing  in  the  other.  Also,  that  disputes  over  the  appointment 
of  guardians,  or  the  raanagement  of  estates,  shall  be  referred 
to  the  national  jurisdiction.  The  treaty  applies  also  to  Tunis 
(Al.f.,  xvi,  p.  12). 

V.  There  are  treaties  for  the  exchange  of  records  of  events 
affecting  the  civil  status  (R.  de  Card,  "Etudes  de  dr.  i.,"  Paris,  1890, 
pp.  1-36).  The  certification  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  is 
conducted  in  many  states  by  officers  of  the  civil  status.  This 
is  not  the  case,  however,  in  Austria,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
or  Portugal,  Switzerland  has  agreements  with  an  array  of  states 
for  the  gratuitous  exchange  of  such  records  {Handb.  fUr  sckw. 
Civilst.  Beamten,  i88r,  p.  iSi),  e.g.  Austro-Hungary,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  An  exchange  is  made  in  practice  with  all  Ger- 
man states,  but  not  with  France  {Bundesb.,  1894,  ii,  p.  11). 

VL  The  International  Conferences  of  The  Hague  elaborated 
treaties,  which  have  now  been  ratified,  upon  entrance  into  marriage, 
divorce,  and  separation,  and  the  guardianship  of  minors  (see  Ap- 
pendices I-III). 


§  71.   Betrothals. 

I.  The  capacity  to  enter  into  a  betrothal,  or  contract  to  marry  in 
the  future,  is  governed  by  the  personal  law  of  both  parties.  If  the 
nationality  of  the  parlies  differ,  the  capacity  must  exist  by  both  sys- 
tems.    The  contract  establishes  a  family  relationship. 

I.  Wherever  betrothals  are  given  legally  binding  effects,  they 
constitute  preliminary  contracts  of  family  law.  Although  not  an 
end  ia  itself  a  betrothal  is  the  first  step  toward  establishing  family 
relationship  {A.  E.,  xv,  p.  433;  xix,  p.  399;  xxii,  pp.  532  and  1136). 
In  Germany  a  different  view  prevails  (Stutz,  "  Die  Rechtsnatur  des 
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Verlobnisses^^  1900),  as  the  Civil  Code  (§§  1297  et  seq.)  does  not 
permit  an  action  for  performance,  or  for  damages  to  the  extent  of 
performance.     There,  as  in  France,  special  damage  must  be  shown. 

2.  Being  a  family  contract,  the  national  law  of  both  parties  is 
authoritative  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

3.  The  territorial  rule  applied  to  the  status  in  some  countries, 
does  not  apply  to  the  capacity  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  marry 
(Art.  7,  German  Introductory  Act). 

IL  T/ie  rule  of  ''locus  regit  actum''  applies  to  the  form  of 
betrothals. 

The  observance  of  the  forms  of  the  place  of  betrothal,  though  the 
place  be  accidental,  will  suffice.  To  evade  this  rule,  the  personal 
law  of  one  of  the  betrothed  would  have  to  provide  that  the  forms 
prescribed  by  //,  apply  also  when  a  betrothal  of  one  of  its  subjects 
occurs  out  of  the  Jurisdiction.  To  my  knowledge,  such  a  requisite 
no  longer  exists  anywhere.  There  formerly  existed  in  Bavaria  an 
ordinance  (1806),  according  to  which  a  betrothal  could  only  take 
place  "judicially  under  the  regular  temporal  Jurisdiction  at  which 
both,  or  at  least  one,  of  the  parties  had  their  forum  ordifiarium^  or 
privilegiatumr  The  Supreme  Court  of  Bavaria  held  that  this 
ordinance  was  applicable  even  to  betrothals  entered  into  without 
the  Jurisdiction  (Bohm,  ''Die  rdumliche  Herrschaft  der  Rechts- 
normen*'  p.  37). 

in.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  system  of  objec- 
tive law  (^excluding  status)  shall  be  applied  in  determining  the  re- 
suits  of  a  breach  of  the  contract  of  betrothal  {i.^.  amount  of  damages^ 
whether  compensatory  or  punitive ^  outlawry  of  the  action,  etc.), 

1.  This  difference  is  easily  conceivable,  because  the  liability 
for  damages,  or  for  other  satisfaction,  has  been  based  upon  varying 
theories,  e.g. :  — 

{a)  a  promise  of  guaranty ;  (c)  a  rule  of  equity ; 

(Jf)  a  culpa  in  contrahendo ;  (d)  a  tort 

The  question  of  liability  for  breach  of  contract  is  to  be  deter- 
mined separate  from  the  liability  in  tort. 

2.  As  a  matter  of  customary  law,  the  law  of  the  place  of  perform- 
ance has  been  repeatedly  declared  authoritative.  The  place  of 
performance  is  declared  to  be  that  at  which  the  betrothed  parties, 
in  the  nature  of  things  or  by  agreement,  would  have  located  their 
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first  common  domicile  after  marriage  (Seufferts,  Archiv  20,  No.  l). 
The  German  Imperial  Court  has  reached  the  same  conclusion  (vii, 
p.  340).  Inasmuch  as  its  performance  lies  in  marriage,  the  domi- 
cile of  the  future  husband,  in  the  absence  of  special  agreement,  is 
to  be  considered  the  place  of  performance  ;  for  it  is  the  seat  of  the 
marital  relation  itself.  In  a  further  decision  (xx,  pp.  334-336),  the 
court  held  that  the  place  of  performance  was  not  where  the  mar- 
riage was  to  be  solemnized  by  the  civil  authorities,  because  that 
depends  upon  all  kinds  of  coincidences,  but  the  place  at  which  the 
betrothed  are  to  establish  their  domicile,  to  consummate  marriage, 
and  to  begin  the  mutual  life  of  the  household.  "  This  place  {domi- 
cilium  matrimonii)  is  that  at  which  the  performance  of  the  promise 
to  marry  is  thought  of  and  expected,  and  at  which  the  betrothal  is 
to  have  its  effects,  as  evidenced  by  the  will  of  the  parties." 

In  a  later  decision  of  the  Imperial  Court  (xxiii,  pp.  ij2  et  seq.)  it 
was  stated  that  the  parties  did  not  need  to  have  any  uniform  will 
upon  the  future  matrimonial  domicile,  and  that  a  promise  of  the 
husband  to  remam  at  a  particular  place  was  void.  Continuing,  the 
court  said  (p.  177):  — 

"  It  is  in  itself  incorrect  to  conceive  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mon matrimonial  life  as  the  'performance'  of  the  betrothal.  We 
can  only  speak  of  performance  when  a  betrothal  is  considered  as 
an  obligatory  contract.  There  is,  indeed,  something  of  this  in  its 
nature,  although  only  a  personal  relationship,  combined  with  cer- 
tain legal  results,  is  founded  through  it.  The  transaction,  however, 
toward  which  this  contract  is  directed,  arises  only  in  the  execution  of 
another  contract  (of  marriage),  which  in  its  turn  is  not  an  ordinary 
obligation,  but  a  contract  dealing  with  family  rights,  having  for  its 
immediate  legal  result  the  establishment  of  the  permanent  personal 
relationship  of  matrimony.  In  this  latter  point  lies  the  peculiarity 
of  a  betrothal  in  its  character  as  a  contract  of  obligation  in  com- 
parison with  the  ordinary  so-called  pacta  de  confrakendo,  which  in 
other  matters  it  completely  resembles." 

Though  citing  this  decision  of  the  Imperial  Court,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Hamburg  derived  "a  fixed  legally  binding  assent  of  the 
parties  to  regard  the  local  law  of  the  bride  as  authoritative  upon  the 
effects  of  the  betrothal "  from  the  following  circumstances :  — 

{<£)  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  nothing  said  as  to  having 
either  the  religious  or  the  civil  ceremony  at  a  different  place 
{e^.  at  the  residence  of  the  prospective  husband); 
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(i>)  that  there  was  a  widely  diversified  practice  (in  the  circle  of  so- 
ciety in  which  the  parties  moved)  of  having  the  wedding  at  the 
domicile  of  the  bride. 

Nothing  was  said  as  to  where  the  civil  ceremony  was  to  take 
place;  "but  as  in  many  circles  this  event  is  given  considerably 
less  significance  than  the  religious  ceremony,  it  seems  manifest 
that  the  civil  ceremony  was  to  occur  at  the  same  place  as  that 
arranged  for  the  religious  act"  {Zeitsckrift  fiir  intemat.  Privat- 
und  Strafrecht^  x,  pp.  46-50). 

3.  Unofficial  authorities  {e.g.  Regelsberger,  ^^Pand.^^  i,  pp.  176- 
177)  have  laid  down  the  proposition  that  the  liability  for  damages 
is  controlled  by  the  personal  statute  of  the  guilty  party.  The 
limitation  is  added,  however,  that  there  shall  be  no  liability  for 
damages  unless  the  personal  statute  of  the  other  betrothed  party 
provides  for  it. 

Von  Bar  states  (i,  p.  479)  that  in  the  case  of  a  real  conflict  of 
laws,  when  the  betrothal  is  invalid  according  to  the  personal  statute 
of  the  man,  but  valid  according  to  that  of  the  woman,  the  event 
must  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  former  and  the  suit  dismissed.  In 
his  ^^Lehrbuch^'  von  Bar  (pp.  76-77)  says  that  the  binding  force  of 
a  betrothal  is  to  be  determined  according  to  the  personal  statute 
of  the  person  betrothed ;  if  one  party  is  not  bound  in  accordance 
with  his  personal  statute,  neither  is  the  other  bound. 

4.  The  view  has  also  been  advanced  that  the  lex  fori  should 
control  (compare  Bohm,  supra\  This  jurist  claims  that  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  an  actionable  claim  is  governed  by  the  law  of 
the  place  of  process.  Ung^r  {**  System  des  Osterr.  Pr.  R."  i,  §  23, 
p.  192)  arrives  at  the  same  result  when  he  says  that  a  betrothal 
{sponsalia  in  futuro)  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
its  non-performance  is  the  basis  of  a  suit  This  must  be  accepted 
as  the  law  of  Austria,  as  §  45  of  the  Civil  Code  is  of  a  clear  and 
peremptory  nature.     It  provides  as  follows:  — 

''  A  betrothal  or  preliminary  promise  to  marry,  no  matter  under 
what  circumstances  or  conditions  it  was  given  or  received,  effects  no 
legal  obligation  either  to  enter  into  marriage  itself  or  to  do  that 
which  was  made  conditional  in  the  case  of  non-performance." 

5.  According  to  Swiss  Law,  betrothal  is  governed  by  the 
national  law  of  the  prospective  husband  (Art  8,  Fed.  Stat^ 
N.  &  A.).     Accordingly,  a  liability  for  damages  is  possible  in 
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case  of  breach  of  contract  to  marry,  although  the  national  law  of 
the  woman  does  not  recognize  it.  Thus,  if  a  Frenchwoman  should 
break  a  contract  to  marry  a  Swiss,  the  latter  would  have  a  cause 
of  action  if,  and  to  the  extent,  that  the  cantonal  law  to  which  he 
was  subject  permitted  it.  Conversely,  the  Frenchwoman  would 
have  a  cause  of  action  if  the  Swiss  were  guilty  of  a  breach,  although 
in  France  betrothal  establishes  no  legal  relationship.  The  deductions 
of  Regelsberger  and  von  Bar  therefore  do  not  apply  in  Switzerland. 

IV.  The  lex  delicti  commissi  is  applicable  where  a  tortious  act, 
independent  of  the  breach  of  contract,  has  taken  place. 

1,  The  breach  of  a  contract  to  marry  is  not  in  itself  a  tort,  even 
though  wholly  ungrounded.  It  may,  however,  be  the  basis  of  a 
tort  where  the  betrothal  was  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  caus- 
ing injury. 

2.  The  lex  delicti  commissi  is  particularly  applicable  under  a 
system  of  laws  which  permits  of  an  action  only  in  tort  (c.^.  the 
French  system). 

V.  Where  betrothal  establishes  a  right  of  succession,  the  right  is 
governed  by  the  law  under  ivhich  the  estate  is  administered. 

1.  Certain  laws  give  betrothed  persons  a  mutual  right  of  suc- 
cession {e.g.  cantons  of  Zurich,  Glarus,  and  Grisons).  These  laws 
do  not  go  so  far  as  to  create  a  peremptory  quota. 

2.  If,  for  example,  a  Portuguese  betroth  himself  in  Davos  with 
a  Swiss  woman,  after  a  transient  sojourn  there,  she  would  have  no 
claim  in  succession  in  the  case  of  his  death  before  marriage,  as  the 
Portuguese  law,  which  would  be  authoritative  for  administering  the 
estate,  recognizes  no  such  claim. 

VI.  Contracts  of  succession  between  betrothed  persons  are  gov- 
erned by  the  74sual  rules  relating  to  succession. 

An  exception  is  presented  by  ArL  25,  Fed.  Stat,  N.  &  A., 
which  provides  as  follows :  — 

"  A  contract  of  succession  jv/ien  made  between  betrotlied  persons 
19  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  law  of  the  first  raalrimonial 
domicile.  .  .  ," 


§72.   Entrance  into  Marriage. 

M.  Verger,  Ues  iriariages  coMlraclh  en  pays  ilranger  d''aprh  Us  prtfu 

droit  inlernaiionat  privi  tl  dii  droit  civil  (2  ed.,  1883). 
P.  Pic,  Maria^  et  divorce  *n  droit  international  (1885). 
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L.  Petitpierre,  Des  conditions^  des  formalitis  du  mariage  et  de  ses  effets  sur  la 
capacity  des  Ipoux  au  point  de  vue  du  droit  international  (Neuchatel,  1884 
Diss.). 

£.  Stocquart,  ^^Le  mariage  en  droit  international^'*  in  Revue  de  droit  f.,  xix, 
pp.  581-608. 

A.    Capacity  to  Marry 

I.  On  the  European  Continent ^  the  capacity  to  marry  is  regularly 
governed  by  the  lex  patrice. 

The  capacity  to  marry  has  been  regulated  diflferently  than  the 
capacity  to  act  in  general.  Majority  does  not  of  itself  imply  the 
capacity  to  marry.  In  some  systems,  it  is  a  question  of  physical 
development  {Bundesb.,  1894,  ii,  p.  20;  1898,  i,  p.  437). 

I.  Capacity  to  marry  is  determined  by  the  law  of  each  of  the 
parties  severaUy.  It  has  been  said  that  a  reference  to  the  law  of 
the  husband  will  suffice  (compare  Savigny,  ^^  System^'  viii,  p.  326; 
Gerber,  "Z?.  Pr.  R,^'  §  32)  as  the  relation  has  its  seat  at  the  place 
where  the  marriage  is  consummated.  However,  no  such  seat  exists 
until  the  marriage  has  been  consummated.  An  unmarried  woman 
is  not  subject  to  the  same  system  of  law  as  that  of  her  prospective 
husband  and  has  equal  rights  with  him.  Further  than  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  question  of  status. 

Without  refining  too  much,  it  results  that  an  attempt  to  annul 
the  marriage  on  account  of  duress,  mistake,  or  fraud  is  to  be  judged 
by  the  law  that  each  of  the  parties  were  severally  subject  to  before 
marriage.  Here  (in  contradistinction  to  issues  within  the  law  of 
obligations),  the  law  applicable  to  the  whole  transaction  does  not 
govern.  A  marriage  contract  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  therefore 
reference  cannot  be  had  to  either  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
minds  of  the  parties  met,  or  to  the  law  of  the  first  matrimonial 
domicile.  This  view  is  also  supported  by  von  Bar  (i,  pp.  459-460). 
The  same  standard,  i.e.  the  respective  personal  laws  of  the  parties, 
governs  the  question  whether  there  has  been  a  valid  waiver  of 
rights  growing  out  of  the  lack  of  consensus  (compare  Mugdan  and 
Falkmann,  ''Die  Rechtssprechung  dcr  Oberlandesgerichte  auf  dem 
Gebiete  des  Civilrechts''  (1900),  i,  p.  350).  Contra,  however,  is  the 
view  of  the  German  Imperial  Court,  xxvii,  p.  229.  This  court 
holds  the  law  of  the  first  matrimonial  domicile  to  be  authoritative, 
"as  it  determines  the  requisites  to  a  valid  marriage  and  whether 
a  disability  to  marry  exists  "  (see  further,  xlii,  p.  339). 
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2.  The  rnain  principle  as  above  stated  has  been  enacted  in 
Art  13,  Introductory  Act  (Germany),  which  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Entrance  into  mairiage  is  judged  according  to  the  law  of  the 
state  to  which  each  of  the  betrothed  parties  severally  belong,  provided 
only  one  of  them  be  a  German.  This  apphes  also  to  aliens  entering 
into  marriage  in  the  inland." 

However,  this  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  Art.  27  (com- 
pare 5  7,  iii,  2,  sttprd)  by  virtue  of  which,  in  Germany,  the  capacity 
of  aliens  to  marry  is  under  certain  circumstances  judged  also  by 
German  law  (A.  Meyerowitz,  ''Die  Eheschiiessung"  in  Zeitschrift 
fiir  internal.  Privat-  und  Strafrecht,  x,  \). 

3.  The  Italian  law  provides  (Art.  102,  Cod.  Civ.):  — 

"The  capacity  of  aliens  to  contract  marriage  is  detennined  by 
the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong. 

"The  alien  is,  however,  subjected  to  such  disabilities  as  are  pro- 
vided in  §  2,  chap,  i,  of  this  title." 

Accordingly,  an  alien  marrying  in  Italy  is  subjected  to  the  lex 
patriw  in  regard  to  his  capacity,  although  by  the  rule  cited  he  is 
also  subject  to  Italian  law  upon  the  question  of  certain  disabilities. 
Thus,  for  instance,  even  though  he  has  reached  the  age  of  marriage 
according  to  the  lex  palriis,  he  cannot  marry  if  he  has  not  reached 
the  age  fixed  by  the  law  of  Italy.    This  is  a  rather  extreme  limitation. 

II.  A  completely  contrary  standard  is  set  up  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land and  America ;  here  the  capacity  to  marry  and  its  form  of 
solemnisation  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  marriage 
is  performed. 

1.  In  the  United  States,  the  conception  of  marriage  is  terri- 
torial. The  doctrine  of  a  natural  right  to  marry  prevails.  Whar- 
ton (§  165)  attempts  to  bring  the  territorial  standard  into  harmony 
with  the  Continental  European  doctrine  upon  status,  in  that  he  re- 
fers to  the  well-known  limitation  upon  the  application  of  foreign  law : 
"By  the  codes  of  their  states  (France,  Italy,  Belgium)  the  personal 
law  of  foreigners  does  not  operate  when  conflicting  with  territorial 
public  order  and  good  morals.  And  nothing  so  closely  concerns 
public  order  and  good  morals  as  the  conditions  of  the  marriage  tie." 

2.  The  territorial  point  of  view  also  prevails  in  England, 
although  since  1877  the  law  of  domicile  has  been  given  more  and 
more  effect  (Westlake,   "Treatise,"   §21;    Dicey,  "Le  statut  per- 
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sonnet^''  ii,  pp.  1-5).  The  tendency  to  change  has  been  brought 
about  by  marriages  performed  abroad  between  English  subjects 
and  their  deceased  wives'  sisters. 

3.  In  the  United  States  it  is  declared  that  a  marriage  validly 
entered  into  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  per- 
formed, is  valid  everywhere;  accordingly,  neither  the  national 
nor  the  domiciliary  law  is  referred  to.  An  "  agere  in  fraudem  legis 
domes ticcB  '*  is  not  taken  account  of.  [The  draft  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  however,  contains  a  provision  invalidating  mar- 
riages entered  into  abroad  in  order  to  avoid  the  domestic  law  (4 
Columbia  Law  Review^  pp.  243,  246).  —  Trans,"] 

Kent  ("  Commentaries  on  American  Law,"  12th  ed.,  by  Holmes, 
vol.  ii,  p.  92)  says :  — 

*'  As  the  law  of  marriage  is  a  part  of  i\it  Jus  gentium^  the  general 
rule  undoubtedly  is,  that  a  marriage,  valid  or  void  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  it  is  celebrated,  is  valid  or  void  everywhere." 

At  p.  93  :  — 

"  The  principle  is,  that  in  respect  to  marriage,  the  lex  loci  con- 
tractus prevails  over  the  kx  domicilii^  as  being  the  safer  rule,  and 
one  dictated  by  just  and  enlightened  views  of  international  juris- 
prudence." 

And  further :  — 

''.  .  .  it  was  held  that  the  marriage  must  be  deemed  valid, 
if  it  be  valid  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  it  was  con- 
tracted, notwithstanding  the  parties  went  into  the  other  state  with  an 
intention  to  evade  the  laws  of  their  own.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
doctrine  was  repugnant  to  the  general  principles  of  law  relating  to 
other  contracts ;  but  it  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  marriage,  on 
grounds  of  policy,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  public  mischief  and 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  would  result  from  holding  such 
marriages  void." 

4.  A  similar  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  Argentine  statute 
relating  to  civil  marriages.     Art  2  provides :  — 

The  validity  of  a  marriage  to  which  there  are  no  impediments  as 
provided  by  §§  1-6  of  Art.  9  shall  be  judged  within  the  territory  of 
the  Republic  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  was  performed,  even 
though  the  parties  left  their  domicile  in  order  to  escape  ^  conditions 
as  to  form  provided  by  its  laws. 
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III.  Some  exceptional  systems.  ^H 

1.  The  system  of  law  prevailing  io  Russia  contains  an  ex- 
treme doctrine  of  national  law.  Marriages  of  orthodox  Russian 
subjects,  even  when  performed  abroad,  must  comply  with  all  the 
requisites  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church.  In  order  to  meet  this 
provision,  the  Hague  treaty  upon  marriage  was  so  drawn  as  to 
permit  the  rule  to  remain  in  force  on  Russian  territory.  This  con- 
cession did  not  suffice,  however,  as  Russia  demands  that  unless  it 
is  in  compliance  with  its  laws,  the  marriage  shall  be  regarded 
everywhere  as  invalid.  It  therefore  has  not  joined  the  convention 
(see  Art.  5,  Appendix  I). 

2.  Art.  3 1  of  the  Swiss  Fed.  Stat  upon  Civil  Relations  provides 
as  follows :  — 

"  If  the  bridegroom  be  a  foreigner,  publication  of  the  banns  may 
only  take  place  upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  by  the  competent 
foreign  official  recognizing  the  marriage  with  all  its  results. 

"The  cantonal  governments  are  empowered  to  dispense  with 
this  provision,  and  to  replace  this  certification,  if  lacking,  by  some 
other  appropriate  regulation." 

The  effect  of  this  is  that  an  alien  male  cannot  be  married  in 
Switzerland  unless  his  native  country  issues  a  certificate  satisfying 
the  statute.  Cantonal  dispensation  is  seldom  granted.  Most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  grant  certificates  satisfying  the  statute, 
but  England  and  the  United  States  do  not,  as  there  are  no  officials 
competent  to  do  so. 

IV.  Legislative  rejections. 

To  make  the  question  of  the  capacity  to  marry  dependent  solely 
upon  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  parties  happen  to  be,  or  to 
which  they  momentarily  go  for  the  purpose  of  marrying,  certainly 
has  the  advantage  of  simplicity.  Its  advisability  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, especially  in  view  of  the  precedent  of  Gretna  Green,  or 
Scotch  marriages. 

B.    Tlte  Fortn  of  the  Marriage  Ceremony 

The  maxim  "  locus  regit  actum  "  generally  applies  to  the  form  of 
marriage  ceremonies.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  however,  as 
a  particular  religious  ceremony  is  regarded  in  some  countries  as  an 
indispensable  requisite  for  the  validity  of  a  marriage. 
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1.  Austria  demands  that  marriages  of  subjects  shall  be  per- 
formed accordmg  to  the  laws  of  the  church  to  which  the  parties 
belong. 

2.  Russia  and  Greece  do  not  recognize  a  civil  marriage  of  their 
orthodox  subjects  unless  followed  by  a  religious  ceremony  of  the 
orthodox  Greek  Church  {Bulletin  de  la  Soc,  de  legis,  comparie^ 
xxvii,  1896,  p.  164). 

C.    The  Effects  of  Marriage 

The  determination  of  the  scope  and  effect  of  the  relations  created 
by  marriage  is  governed  by  the  personal  law  of  the  husband. 

1.  The  laws  are  objectively  binding  in  regard  to  these  questions ; 
it  does  not  lie  within  the  free  will  of  the  parties  to  regulate  the 
effects  of  the  union. 

The  widow  and  the  divorced  wife  are  subject  to  the  personal 
law  of  the  deceased  or  divorced  husband,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
right  to  enter  into  a  new  marriage  (especially  before  a  prohibitory 
period  has  expired)  unless  territorial  rules  otherwise  provide. 

2.  The  principle  has  only  seldom  been  expressed  by  statute. 

(a)  The  Argentine  law  upon  civil  marriage  provides  in  Art.  3  :  — 
''  The  personal  rights  and  obligations  of  the  spouses  are  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  of  the  Republic  as  long  as  they  reside  upon 
its  territory,  no  matter  where  the  marriage  may  have  been 
contracted." 

(Ji)  The  International  Conferences  of  The  Hague  have  elaborated  a 
draft  upon  the  effects  of  marriage  upon  the  status  of  the  wife 
and  children  bom  before  the  marriage  (Actes^  1900,  p.  330). 

D.    Consular  Marriages 

E.  Stocquart,  "  Le  priviUge  d^exterrtiorialtii  spictalement  dans  ses  rapports  avec 
la  vaJidUk  des  mariages  ciUdris  it  Vambassade  ou  au  consulate*  in  Reime  de  dr, 
/.,  XX,  pp.  260-300. 

Mariolle,  in  ArchivfUr  das  offeniliche  Rechij  xiii,  p.  459. 

I.  Among  the  requisites  required  for  a  consular  marriage  are 
the  following:  — 

{a)  that  the  consul  be  empowered  to  perform  the  marriage  by  the 

law  of  the  native  country  of  the  parties ; 
(p)  that  the  parties,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  belong  to  the  coimtry 

which  the  consul  officially  represents. 
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In  countries  where  only  religious  marriages  are  permitted,  it  is 
often  impossible  for  aliens  to  get  married,  except  by  consular  inter- 
vention, because  they  do  not  belong  to  the  particular  faith  obtain- 
ing there.  Consular  marriages  are  also  necessary  where  the  civil 
marriage  of  the  foreign  state  would  not  be  recognized  in  the  home 
country. 

2.  Some  states  do  not  recognize  marriages  performed  on  their 
territory  by  foreign  consuls.     To  this  class  belong :  —  ^H 


(o)  Germany; 


(<5)  Switzerland. 


In  America  and  England 

Capacity  to  Marry.  — The  rule  followed  in  the  United  States  as 
to  the  capacity  to  marry  is  strictly  territorial,  and  determines  capac- 
ity by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  marriage  is  celebrated.  It 
follows  that  when  foreigners  marry  in  America,  who  are  capable 
according  to  the  local  law,  though  incapable  according  to  their  own 
personal  law,  their  marriage  will  not  be  invalidated  by  such  inca- 
pacity, even  though  the  parties  intentionally  left  their  own  Juris- 
diction to  avoid  its  laws  {Medway  v.  Needham,  i6  Mass.  157;  Van 
Storch  V.  Griffin,  71  Pa.  St.  240;  Simons  v.  Allen,  33  111.  App, 
512;  Moore  v.  Hegeman,  92  N.Y.  521),  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  regards  the  capacity  of  the  parties  as  a  matter  governed  by 
their  personal  law.  This  accords  with  the  Continental  rule,  it 
being  remembered,  however,  that  the  standard  of  personal  law  is, 
in  England,  the  domicile  (Sottomayor  v.  De  Barros,  3  P.  D-  I ; 
Brook  V.  Brook,  9  H.  of  L.  Cases,  193).  The  converse  of  the 
American  rule,  to  wit,  that  "  where  our  own  citizens,  capable  of 
marriage  by  our  laws,  marry  abroad  in  a  foreign  country  where 
they  would  be  incapable  of  marriage  if  subjects,  we  will  hold  that 
such  incapacity  will  not  prevent  us  from  recognizing  their  marriage 
as  valid,"  has  been  maintained  by  Wharton  (^  127).  But  he  cites 
no  cases  to  support  his  theory,  and  there  is,  in  fact,  some  authority 
to  the  contrary  (/«  re  Hail,  61  App.  Div.  N.Y.  266;  Webster  v. 
Webster,  58  N.H,  3;  Simonds  v.  Allen,  33  III.  App.  512).  The 
English  rule,  on  the  other  hand,  is  applied  both  ways  (Sottomayor 
V.  De  Barros,  supra). 

Fortn  of  the  Marriage  Ceremony.  —  In  both  Jurisdictions  the 
form  of  the  marriage  ceremony  is  governed  by  the  rule  of  "  locus 
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regit  actum'*  But  the  rule  is  limited  to  the  case  of  Christian  mar- 
riage, and  is  not  to  be  extended  to  ceremonies  such  as  are  in  use 
among  savage  or  unchristian  races.  The  term  "Christian  mar- 
riages ''  does  not  refer  to  any  particular  religious  ceremony,  but 
implies  a  contract,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  bind  one  man  to  one 
woman  exclusively  (Brinkley  v,  Atty.-Gen.,  1890,  L.  R.  15  Prob. 
Div.  76 ;  Bethel  v.  Bethel,  L.  R.  38  Ch.  Div.  220 ;  Roche  v,  Wash- 
ington, 19  Ind.  53  ;  Meister  v.  Moore,  96  U.S.  76). 

The  rule  is  not  necessarily  imperative  in  regard  to  marriage. 
It  is  optional,  at  least  where  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  forms  pre- 
vailing at  the  place  of  celebration,  or  repugnant  to  the  religious 
convictions  of  the  parties,  or  where  these  forms  are  not  imposed  on 
foreigners  by  the  state  prescribing  them.  In  such  cases,  if  the 
personal  law  of  the  parties  recognize  a  consensual  marriage,  or 
marriage  per  verba  de  prcesenti^  the  marriage  will  be  considered 
valid,  even  though  not  conforming  to  the  forms  of  the  place  of  cele- 
bration (Raynham  v.  Canton,  3  Pick.  297 ;  Hynes  v.  McDermott, 
82  N.Y.  41,  91  N.Y.  451 ;  Redgrave  v.  Redgrave,  38  Md.93).  As 
to  the  law  in  England,  the  rule  was  stated  by  Lord  Eldon  as  fol- 
lows, "  When  persons  are  married  abroad,  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  they  were  married  according  to  the  lex  loci^  or  that  they  could 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  lex  loci,  or  that  there  was  no  lex  loci  " 
(Cruise  on  Dignities,  276 ;  see  also  Ruding  v.  Smith,  2  Hagg.  390 ; 
Lloyd  V.  Petit  jean,  2  Curt  251 ;  Este  v.  Smyth,  18  Beav.  112,  23 
L.  J.  Ch.  705).  Formalities  which  do  not  affect  the  capacity  of  the 
parties  as  inherent  in  themselves,  as,  for  instance,  the  consent  of 
the  parents,  are  considered  part  of  the  ceremony  and  hence  gov- 
erned by  the  lex  loci  (Simonin  v,  Mallac,  2  S.  &  T.  67,  29  L.  J. 

(P.  &  M.)  97> 

Effects  of  Marriage  upon  Property.  —  See  §  75,  Supplement, 
infra. 

Consular  Marriages,  —  By  act  of  Congress  (U.S.  St  at  Large, 
1 860,  §31),  consuls  and  consular  agents  are  authorized  to  validate 
marriages  solemnized  in  their  presence  by  "  persons  who  would  be 
authorized  to  marry  if  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia."  By 
instruction  of  the  State  Department,  consuls  are  now  forbidden  to 
perform  marriage  ceremonies,  and  though  in  practice  still  "  vali- 
dating "  marriages  performed  in  their  presence  by  the  issuance  of 
a  certificate,  the  act  has  no  effect  upon  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
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except  in  respect  of  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  mar- 
riage is  a  municipal  institution  under  the  control  of  the  States,  so 
far  as  their  own  domiciled  citizens  are  concerned. 

The  English  statute  of  1892  (54  and  55  VicL  c.  74)  empowers 
ambassadors  and  consuls  to  perform  marriages  abroad  in  certain 
cases;  but  a  statute  of  the  British  Parliament  cannot  make  these 
marriages  valid  in  the  country  where  they  are  celebrated,  and  the 
necessity  of  passing  statutes  to  legalize  them  in  England  is  an  indi- 
cation that  the  exlra-territoriality  doctrine  on  which  they  rest  was 
not  recognized  at  common  law. 

A  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association  has  elaborated  a 
draft  statute  for  the  recognition  of  consular  marriages  where  one 
of  the  parties  is  a  citizen  of  any  State  or  territory,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  enacted  by  all  the  State  legislatures  (4  Colum- 
bia Law  Review,  1904,  pp.  343,  246). 

§  73.  The  Treaty  upon  Marriage  elaborated  by  the  Hague 
Conferences. 

Guillaume,  Le  mariagt  en  droit  inlernaiiomU  privl  tt  la  Conference  de  la  Haye 

(1894)- 
Lain^,  m  Journal  de  dr.  i.,  xxi,  p.  5  ;  xxii,  pp.  465,  734;  I90t,  siviii,  pp.  5,  13- 

35.  231-253- 
Rapport  de  Renault,  Acles,  1900.  p.  166. 
Keidel,  "Das  mtematioriale  Ekerecht,  etc,"  in  Zeitschrift  f\ir  inter  not.  Prrvat- 

und  Stra/reckt,  vii,  pp.  228-244. 

The  Hague  International  Conferences  elaborated  a  treaty  "to 
regulate  the  conflicts  of  law  in  regard  to  marriage."  It  has  been 
already  ratified  by  seven  European  nations,  and  indications  have 
been  given  that  others  will  also  ratify  it  (see  5  5,  11,  supra).  Its 
provisions  are  printed  in  French  and  English  at  Appendix  I. 

I.  The  treaty  makes  tlu  national  law  govern  tfie  capacity  to 
marry. 

As  a  result,  the  internal  legislation  of  those  nations  which  have 
limited  the  application  of  this  rule  in  other  ways  than  the  treaty  has 
done  will  be  superseded  within  the  treaty  union. 

II.  The  treaty  limits  the  general  principle  in  a  number  of  ways. 
1.    If  the  national  law  regards  a  marriage  as  valid,  if  entered 

into  according  to  the  lex  domicilii  or  the  lex  loci  celebrationis,  the 
requisites  set  up  by  the  national  law  itself  need  not  be  complied 
with.  ^ 
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2.  If  the  place  of  celebration  forbids  marriages  within  certain 
degrees  of  consanguinity,  aliens  will  not  be  permitted  to  be  mar- 
ried there,  even  though  the  national  law  would  have  permitted  it 
This  provision  is  a  rational  limitation  of  the  lex  patruB. 

The  Conferences  have  also  provided  for  a  practical  means  of 
reference  to  the  lex  patruE  (Art.  4).  That  is  to  say,  proof  of  native 
law  may  take  place  either  through  certificate  of  the  home  officials, 
or  of  their  diplomatic  representatives ;  but  even  this  may  be  modi- 
fied so  as  to  permit  of  baser  means  of  proof,  such  as  the  mere  oath 
of  the  party,  provided  the  state  wherein  the  marriage  is  to  be  cele- 
brated is  satisfied  therewith  {e,g,  law  of  Denmark). 

The  proposed  treaty  further  declares  that  every  marriage  must 
be  recognized  which  was  entered  into  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  where  it  took  place.  But  a  reservation  is  immediately 
added  for  those  countries  which  demand  a  religious  celebration. 
In  addition,  the  provisions  existing  by  the  lex  patrice  for  the  publi- 
cation of  banns  must  be  observed ;  though  if  not,  the  marriage  is 
not  necessarily  void  outside  of  the  national  state. 

III.  The  treaty  suffers  from  its  too  considerable  limitations  and 
reservations. 

§  74.  The  Law  of  Marital  Property. 

T.  Bar,  i,  p.  505. 

Ricaud,  Des  regimes  matrimoniaux  au  point  devue  de  droit  itUemational  privi 

(Paris,  1886). 
G.  Pellis,  Du  rigime  matrimonial  des  ipoux  marUs  sans  control  en  droit  inter- 

national  privi  (Lausanne,  1893). 
K.  Hasler,  Das  eheUche  GUlerrecht  im  ifUernationalen  Prvvatrecht  (Zurich,  1897). 

I.   In  general. 

I.  The  primary  question  is  whether  the  law  of  the  domicile  or 
of  nationality  shall  govern ;  or  should  a  combination  take  place,  as, 
for  instance :  — 

{a)  that  the  law  of  the  first  domicile  shall  govern  the  relations  of 

the  spouses  inter  se;  and 
(^)  that  the  law  of  the  momentary  domicile  shall  apply  as  against 

third  persons. 

It  is  important  to  determine  whether  antenuptial  or  postnuptial 
contracts  between  the  spouses  shall  be  accorded  recognition  inter- 
nationally. 
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2.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  provisions  with  regard  to 
marital  property  are  closely  allied  with  national  customs  and  dispo- 
sitions, and  that,  therefore,  the  lex  patriiE  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  rational  standard  in  the  first  instance ;  by  this  is  meant  the  law 
of  the  husband's  nationality.  The  view  is  a  rational  one,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  the  husband  has  the  choice  of  the  domi- 
cile, and  the  national  standard  is  therefore  a  check  on  too  sudden 
an  alteration  of  the  property  rights  of  the  spouses. 

3.  Thus  the  important  question  in  international  hfe  is  whether 
the  relations  of  the  spouses  as  to  property  shall  be  altered  by  a 
change  of  domicile.  Even  Molinseus  was  engaged  with  this 
qiuBstio  famosissima  ;  contrary  to  Argentrasus,  he  took  the  stand 
that  even  in  the  absence  of  a  formal  agreement,  there  was  a  tacit 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  spouses  to  the  law  of  their  domicile. 

4.  Arguments  in  favor  of  the  lex  pairi(s  and  the  changeable- 
ness  of  the  law  of  marital  property  are  as  follows :  — 

(a)  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  interests  of  the  wife, 
otherwise  they  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  husband's  arbitrary 
will  in  his  choice  of  domicile ; 

ip")   that  their  rights  of  property  are  partly  determined  by  the  1 
of  succession ; 

if)   that  it  has  the  advantage  of  certainty  and  permanency. 

5.  In  favor  of  domiciliary  law  and  changeableness  it  is 
argued:  — 

(a)  that  public  credit  requires  that  all  persons  maintaining  a  house- 

liold  at  a  place  shall,  in  general,  be  subject  to  the  same  local 

law; 
(j)  thni  the  national  standard  is  impracticable,  as  it  requires  third 

pemonH  to  keep  in  mind  all  the  various  systems  of  marital 

proiwrty, 

The  latter  reasoning  undoubtedly  influenced  the  proposed  treaty 
of  Lima  (Art.  15),  and  also  that  of  Montevideo  (Art.  12). 

6.  Another  method  is  to  reconcile  the  two  systems  by  settling 
account.^,  as  it  were,  before  the  change  of  domicile.  This  is  the 
solution  to  be  found  in  Argentine  and  in  Louisiana.  But  it  does 
not  recommend  itself  In  practice. 

7.  The  doctrine  of  uniformity  is  thtoretically  correct  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  observe  In  practico,  however,  as  even  the  nationality  may 
change. 
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8.  Much  weight  has  been  given  to  the  law  of  the  first  domicile 
of  the  spouses ;  the  act  of  settling  there  is  taken  as  a  tacit  indica- 
tion of  the  law  which  shall  henceforth  control.  The  first  matri- 
monial domicile  is  that  at  which  the  spouses  reside  immediately 
after  marriage.  Where,  for  business  reasons  or  differences  be- 
tween the  spouses,  the  wife  lives  separately  immediately  after  mar- 
riage, reference  would  eventually  be  made  to  the  residence  of  the 
husband  {N.  &  A.,  Art.  19). 

Difficulties  may  arise  in  fixing  the  first  matrimonial  domicile, 
e.£^.  where  the  spouses  reside  after  marriage  in  a  certain  state  for 
only  a  short  time  and  then  choose  another  domicile.  If  the  new 
domicile  was  intended  as  such  from  the  beginning,  it  ought  to  pre- 
vail as  the  matrimonial  domicile. 

II.    TAe  rules  prevailing  in  various  countries. 

I.   Italy 

The  national  law  governs  without  limitation  here  {Disposiziofii^ 
Art  6:  ^^rapporti  di  famiglia*').  There  is  no  distinction  made 
between :  — 

(a)  Italians  domiciled  in  foreign  countries ;  and 

(b)  aliens  domiciled  in  Italy. 

2.    Germany 

Germany  also  supports  the  doctrine  of  national  law  (Art.  1 5, 
Introductory  Act),  both  in  regard  to :  — 

(a)  Germans  domiciled  in  foreign  countries ;  and  to 

(b)  aliens  domiciled  in  Germany.  But  in  case  the  national  state 
itself  does  not  support  this  principle,  but  that  of  domiciliary 
law,  or  any  other  system  which  would  make  German  law  appli- 
cable, German  law  will  govern  (Art.  27).  Art.  7,  however,  does 
not  apply  (see  supra,  §  58,  III,  i),  and  therefore  the  capacity 
to  act  of  the  spouses  is  governed  by  the  lex  patria. 

Art  16,  Introductory  Act,  provides  that  §  1435  of  the  Civil  Code 
shall  apply  to  foreign  spouses  and  to  those  who  have  acquired  Ger- 
man citizenship  since  their  marriage.  This  section  of  the  Civil 
Code  provides  that  if  the  right  to  the  management  or  enjoyment 
of  the  marital  estate  by  the  husband  has  been  taken  away  or  altered 
by  a  marriage  contract,  the  fact  must  either  be  known  by  third 
parties  dealing  with  him,  or  else  be  registered  in  the  register  of 
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iDarital  estates  of  the  competent  court,  in  order  to  be  e£Fectual  as 
against  such  third  parties.  J^H 

3.   France  B^l 

The  national  law  is  not  wholly  disregarded,  but  in  practice  the 
courts  tend  to  spell  out  a  tacit  contract  between  the  spouses  for 
the  application  of  French  law,  whenever  they  have  long  been 
domiciled  in  France  (^Journal  dc  dr.  i.,  xii,  p.  558;  " Zeitsckrift  fur 
intemat.  Privat-  und  Strafreckt"  v,  p.  66).  In  other  words,  the 
property  relations  of  foreign  spouses  is  determined  in  France  by 
the  intention  of  the  parties  as  proved.  In  this  way  the  national 
law  may  also  come  to  be  taken  as  the  standard. 

Conversely,  French  spouses  married  in  a  foreign  country  and 
residing  there  for  a  long  time  are  considered  subject  to  domiciliary 
law  if  there  are  no  special  reasons  to  the  contrary  {Jourjtal,  xxviii, 
rgoi,  pp.  354-357)-  It  will  also  be  considered  permanently  appli- 
cable. A  French  woman,  acquiring  foreign  citizenship  by  marriage 
to  a  foreigner,  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  application  of  the  system 
of  common  property  prevailing  in  France  {commitnaut^  Ugale) 
merely  because  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  Orient,  where 
the  husband  had  submitted  himself  to  French  protection  (id., 
p.  356). 

A  hypothique  Ugal,  or  mortgage  by  operation  of  law,  given  to 
married  women  and  wards  in  France  upon  the  property  of  hus- 
bands and  guardians,  is  not  recognized  in  favor  of  alien  married 
women  or  alien  wards,  unless  the  right  has  been  extended  to  them 
by  treaty,  or  their  national  law  itself  contains  the  same  institution 
(/(?«njfl/,  xxiii,  p.  344 ;  xxvii,p.32i;  Roguin,  "  C"o«^t/J,"  No.  135). 
It  is  a  "civil  right,"  as  this  term  is  understood  in  France,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  accorded  to  aliens  (Art.  11,  Civil  Code). 

Neither  does  the  mortgage  extend  in  favor  of  French  women 
or  French  wards  to  immovables  situated  in  a  country  where  the 
system  does  not  prevail.  Vareilles-Som mitres  (ii,  p.  330)  states 
that  there  is  a  unanimity  of  opinion  on  this  point.  A  difficult 
question,  however,  is  whether  the  inalienability  of  the  dower  as 
provided  by  French  law  will  accompany  a  French  married  woman 
everywhere  as  part  of  her  status.  Vareilles-Sommi^res  (ii,  p.  330) 
maintains  that  although  it  is  part  of  her  personal  law,  it  will  not 
apply  to  property  situated  in   a  country  which  permits  it  to  bft^- j 
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alienated  ;  for  this  would  contravene  the  purpose  of  the  latter  state 
to  make  such  property  subject  to  the  uses  of  commerce. 

4.   Argentine 

The  Statute  upon  Marriage  provides  as  follows :  — 

"  Art.  4.  The  marriage  contract  governs  the  property  of  the 
spouses,  no  matter  what  be  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  marriage 
was  celebrated. 

^  Art.  5.  In  the  absence  of  contract,  if  the  matrimonial  domicile 
has  not  been  changed,  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  governs  the  movable  property  of  the  spouses,  wheresoever 
situated  and  wheresover  acquired.  If  the  matrimonial  domicile  has 
been  changed,  the  property  acquired  before  the  change  shall  be 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  old  domicile ;  that  acquired  after,  by  the 
new. 

''  Art.  6.  Immovables  are  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  they  are  situated." 

5.    Switzerland 

A  sharp  distinction  is  made  between :  — 

(a)  the  law  relating  to  the  spouses  int^r  se;  and 

(d)  the  law  governing  their  property  relations  as  against  third  persons. 

The  law  of  the  first  matrimonial  domicile  governs  the  property 
rights  of  the  spouses  inter  se^  during  the  whole  period  of  the  mar- 
riage (Art  19,  N.&A.y  The  spouses  may,  however,  make  the 
law  of  a  new  domicile  applicable  by  filing  a  joint  declaration  to 
that  effect.  The  declaration  requires  official  ratification  (Art  20). 
The  same  system  of  law  governs  also  nuptial  contracts. 

Where  the  rights  of  third  persons  are  involved,  the  property 
relations  of  the  spouses  are  governed  by  their  law  of  their  momen- 
tary domicile  (Art.  iQj). 

It  is  clear  that  curious  relations  may  result  from  the  distinction. 
Thus,  the  spouses  might  be  living  under  separate  rights  of  prop- 
erty by  virtue  of  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicile,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  wife  might  be  liable  for  the  husband's  debts  under 
that  of  the  momentary  domicile.     This  is  palpably  unfair. 

Swiss  spouses  having  had  their  first  matrimonial  domicile 
abroad  are  governed  by  their  /ex  originis  in  regard  to  their  prop- 
erty relations,  unless  the  law  of  the  particular  foreign  state  is 
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applicable  by  its  own  terms  (Art.  3I1).     When  the  spouses  retui^^ 
to  take  up  domicile  in  Switzerland  again,  their  property  relations, 
whatever  they  may  have  been,   continue.       They  are  permitted, 
however,  to  make  the  declaration  (see  supra)  provided  by  Art.  20 
and  thus  change  their  relations  (Art.  31 3). 

§  75.   The  Law  of  Marital  Property  in  America  and  England. 

The  sharp  separation  of  movables  from  immovables  made 
throughout  the  private  law  of  these  Jurisdictions  results  here  in  de- 
termining the  property  rights  of  the  spouses  by  different  standards 
of  law,  according  as  they  are  in  movables  or  immovables. 

The  rights  of  the  spouses  in  respect  of  movables  is  governed  by 
the  law  of  the  first  matrimonial  domicile.     Westlake  says  (§  36): — 

"  In  the  absence  of  express  contract,  the  law  of  the  malrimonial 
domicile  regulates  the  rights  of  the  husband  and  wife  in  the  movable 
property  belonging  to  either  of  them  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  or 
acquired  by  either  of  them  during  the  marriage.  By  the  matri- 
monial domicile  is  to  be  understood  that  of  the  husband  at  the  date  of 
the  marriage,  with  a  possible  exception  in  favor  of  any  other  which 
may  have  been  acquired  immediately  after  the  marriage,  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  agreement  to  that  effect  made  before  it." 

This  was  not  always  the  standard.  For  a  time,  the  place  of 
celebrating  the  marriage  was  looked  upon  as  authoritative,  because 
the  performance  of  the  contract  of  marriage  was  regarded  as  hav- 
ing taken  place  there  (Story,  §  158).  But  this  theory  has  been 
abandoned  in  both  countries  (Davenport  v.  Karnes,  70  III.  465 ; 
CoUis  V.  Hector,  L,  R.  19  Eq.  334).  In  Gleitsmann  v.  Gleitsmann 
(1901),  60  N.V.  App.  Div.  371,  the  parties  were  married  in  Ger- 
many, removed  to  Maryland,  where  they  intended  to  establish  their 
matrimonial  domicile,  and  at  the  time  of  the  action  were  domiciled 
in  New  York.  The  law  of  Maryland  was  held  authoritative.  Thus, 
as  to  property  acquired  before  marriage,  the  rights  of  the  wife  have 
vested  and  cannot  be  affected  by  any  subsequent  act  of  the  hus- 
band (Bonati  v.  Welsh,  24  N.Y.  157;  Kendall  v.  Coons,  i  Bush 
(Ky.),  530).  But  when  the  matrimonial  domicile  has  been  aban- 
doned and  a  new  one  acquired,  acquisitions  subsequent  to  the 
change  will  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  new  domicile  {Davis  v. 
Zimmermann,  6  Pa.  St.  70;  Clanton  v.  Barnes,  50  Ala.  260; 
Fuss  V.  Fuss,  24  Wise.  256).     On  the  other  hand,  even  though  the 
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property  has  been  acquired  subsequent  to  the  marriage,  if  it  was 
acquired  prior  to  the  change  of  domicile  and  has  vested  in  hus- 
band or  wife  according  to  that  law,  it  will  not  be  divested  by 
removal  to  another  state  (Bond  v,  Cummings,  70  Me.  125  ;  Kraemer 
V.  Kraemer,  52  Cal.  302 ;  Lichtenberger  v.  Graham,  50  Ind.  288). 

Marriage  settlements  are  also  governed  by  the  law  of  the  matri- 
monial domicile  (Anstruther  v.  Adair,  2  M.  &  K.  (Eng.)  513  ;  Bank 
V.  Lee,  13  Pet  107).  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  an 
antenuptial  contract,  valid  according  to  the  law  of  the  matrimonial 
domicile  where  the  property  then  was,  will  be  binding  against  cred- 
itors and  purchasers  after  the  property  has  been  removed  to  an- 
other state  (De  Lane  v,  Moore,  14  How.  U.S.  253). 

A  provision  in  a  marriage  contract  making  a  system  of  law 
other  than  that  of  the  matrimonial  domicile  authoritative  has  been 
held  valid  in  England  (Este  v.  Smyth,  18  Beavan,  112).  There  is 
an  American  decision  to  the  contrary  (Bourcier  v.  Lanesse,  3  Martin 
(La.),  587).  A  recent  English  decision  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  express  stipulation. 
It  is  sufficient  if  the  court  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  parties 
in  fact  contracted  with  reference  to  some  law  other  than  that  of 
the  matrimonial  domicile  "  (Cozens-Hardy,  L.  J.,  in  In  re  Fitz- 
gerald, 1904,  90  L.  T.  Rep.  266,  270). 

The  rights  of  the  spouses  in  regard  to  immovables  are^  of  course^ 
governed  by  the  lex  rei  sitce  (Besse  v,  PoUochoux,  73  111.  285). 

The  property  relations  of  the  spouses,  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
rights  of  third  parties  with  whom  they  have  entered  into  obligations, 
are  governed  by  the  system  of  law  authoritative  upon  the  particular 
obligation  on  which  the  third  party  relies.  Where  the  law  of  a 
foreign  state  provides  that  the  expenses  of  the  family  are  charge- 
able on  the  property  of  both  husband  and  wife,  a  creditor  whose 
obligation  was  entered  into  in  that  state,  while  the  spouses  were 
domiciled  there,  may  rely  upon  the  provisions  of  that  law,  in  a 
state  where  such  a  liability  does  not  exist  (Matthews  v.  Dickinson, 
I90i»  73  N.Y.  Supp.  190). 

§  76.   Legislative  Reflections  upon  the  Law  of  Marital  Property. 

I.  The  Institute  of  International  Law  proposed  certain  provi- 
sions upon  the  property  relations  of  the  spouses  in  its  ** Reglement'* 
upon  marriage  and  divorce  (1888,  Arts.  12-15).    Art.  15  provides: — 
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"  A  change  of  domicile  or  of  nationality  of  the  spouses  or  of  the 
husband  does  not  change  the  relations  of  the  spouses,  once  ihey  are 

established,  saving  the  rights  of  third  persons." 

2.  The  government  of  the  Netherlands  proposed  a  draft  treaty 
"concerning  the  effects  of  marriage  upon  the  property  of  the 
spouses  "  {Acli-s,  igoo,  p.  230).  It  was  referred  to  the  Hague 
Conference  of  1900.  Its  committee  proposed  certain  amendments, 
but  no  definite  action  has  been  taken  as  yet.  It  will  probably  be 
taken  up  at  some  future  Conference. 

3.  I  would  suggest  that  where  a  contract  has  been  executed,  it 
should  be  taken  as  the  primary  standard  both  I'a/er  se  and  as 
against  third  persons,  the  contract  to  be  interpreted  by  the  national 
law  of  the  husband.  If  no  contract  is  executed,  the  national  law 
of  the  husband  should  itself  control. 

In  both  cases,  a  declaration  should  be  filed  and  published  by  a 
registering  official  of  the  domicile,  to  the  effect  that  the  relations 
as  established  by  the  contract,  or  by  the  national  law,  is  intended 
to  govern.  If  this  be  not  done  within  a  certain  period,  the  domi- 
ciliary law  shall  govern  as  against  third  persons.  Their  interests 
should  be  paramount.  A  property  register  for  alien  spouses  is 
therefore  advisable  for  recording,  not  only  marriage  contracts,  but 
also  the  provisions  of  the  national  law.  I  would  also  put  into 
practice  the  suggestion  of  the  Institute  upon  capacity  to  act  (see 
supra,  §  64,  ii,  2),  viz.  that  if  a  party  prove  that  he  was  led  by 
either  of  the  spouses  into  a  mistaken  belief  that  their  relations 
inter  se  were  the  same  as  created  by  domiciliary  law,  he  will  be 
permitted  to  rely  on  that  law,  even  though  a  marriage  contract 
the  national  law  has  provided  other  property  relations. 


S  77.   Divorce. 
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I.   /«  generals 

I,  The  complete  dissolution  of  the  bond  of  marriage  (i/ii'drt/Kw) 
Is  granted  by  the  laws  of  Germany,  France  (since  1S84),  Belgium, 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  England, 
and  the  United  StiUcH.  U  is  not  recognized  by  the  laws  of  Austria, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  I'lirtugal,  which  accord  only  a  separation  tie 
corps.  In  KUHNia,  only  rcliRious  divorce  is  recognized.  In  some 
countries  tharo  aro  Unttltutions  existing  side  by  side  with  absolute  -, 
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divorce.     Thus,  in  Germany  there  is  also  a  proceeding  dissolving 
"the  community  of  marriage." 

2.  The  law  of  divorce  is  particularly  complicated  in  interna- 
tional matters  because :  — 

(a)  2l  decree  of  divorce,  differing  from  other  decrees,  intends  to  and 

does  effectuate  a  new  legal  relationship ; 
(p)  it  affects  the  status  in  the  broader  sense,  and  therefore  there  is 

a  tendency  to  regard  the  national  courts  as  alone  competent ; 

(c)  public  policy  is  involved ; 

(d)  the  laws  vary,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  permissibility  of  diworce, 
but  also  in  regard  to  the  grounds  of  divorce. 

It  is  a  general  principle  of  the  law  that  a  married  woman 
acquires  the  nationality  of  the  husband ;  this  is  true  now  even  in 
Turkey,  Holland,  England,  and  the  United  States.  The  wife  also 
follows  the  domicile  of  the  husband. 

II.  Whether  aliens  may  maintain  an  action  of  divorce  and  the 
grounds  variously  established  as  authoritative, 

I.  As  a  rule  we  may  say  that  the  internal  state  will  grant  a 
divorce  to  alien  subjects  only  when  it  itself  recognizes  divorce  as 
an  institute  of  the  law. 

In  Italy  alone,  curiously  enough,  it  has  several  times  been 
declared  that  aliens  domiciled  there  may  be  divorced  if  the  per- 
sonal statute  of  the  husband  {lex  patria)  permits  of  it  The  Cour 
d*Ancona  granted  an  absolute  divorce  to  a  German  from  an  Italian 
woman  who  had  abandoned  him  and  gone  to  America.  The  opinion 
of  the  court,  of  date  March  12,  1884,  states:  — 

"  As  divorce  cannot  be  considered  absolutely  contrary  to  public 
order  and  good  morals,  it  should  be  granted  if  the  lex  patruB  permits 
it,  as  according  to  the  Italian  Civil  Code,  the  relations  of  the  &mily 
are  governed  by  personal  law." 

The  most  celebrated  jurists  of  Italy  protested  against  this 
decision  (Pasquale  Fiore,  ^^Diritto  int.  priv,,'  3d  ed.,  ii.  No.  688). 
Fedozzi  says  {Journal  de  dr.  /.,  xxiv,  1897,  p.  499)  that  the  case 
cited  was  the  only  case  of  its  kind.  Nevertheless  a  similar  decision 
was  again  rendered  by  the  Tribunal  de  Milan  in  1887  {Journal  de 
dr.  /.,  xxvi,  p.  409 ;  Zeitschrift  fiir  internal.  Private  und  Strafrecht^ 
ix,  p.  413).  The  court  based  its  decision  upon  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Ancona  of  1884,  and  upon  the  opinion  of  Contuzzi 
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C'Diriffo  int.  priv.,"  pp.  167—169),  and  remarked  that  the  viewwas 
"well  established"  in  ItaUan  law. 

2.  In  all  states,  the  laws  relating  to  divorce,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  grounds  for  divorce,  are  regarded  as  being  of  a  strictly 
coercive  character  (A.  E.,  iv.,  p.  669).  The  Swiss  Federal  Court  in 
the  case  cited  says :  — 

"  From  whatever  point  of  view  the  (internal)  law  regards  this 
matter,  its  provisions  relative  to  an  institution  (divorce)  ihe  most 
important  in  its  bearing  upon  human  society,  assume  a  character 
imperatively  aifecting  public  order,  and  therefore  are  exclusively 
binding  upon  the  judicial  authority  of  the  state  which  has  established 
them," 

3.  It  has  frequently  been  decided  in  France  that  actions  of 
divorce  by  resident  aliens  may  be  heard  before  French  courts, 
when  any  other  forum,  particularly  that  of  the  home  state,  is 
lacking  to  the  parties  {Journal,  xx,  pp.  370-374).  In  a  divorce 
action  brought  by  an  Englishman  it  was  said  that  it  was  a  question 
of  personal  statute  governed  by  the  lex  patria  even  in  regard  to 
the  grounds  of  divorce ;  and  that  therefore  the  French  courts  could 
grant  the  divorce  only  if  an  English  court  would  do  so  in  a  similar 
C3lS&  {Journal,  xxvi,  1899,  pp.  360-363). 

4.  German  law  enacts  two  propositions :  — 

(a)  The  question  whether  an  action  of  divorce  is  maintainable  is 
determined  by  the  lex  patria  of  the  husband.  Art.  17,  Introd. 
Act,  provides :  — 

"  The  law  of  that  state  shall  be  authoritative  upon  the  disso- 
lution of  the  marriage,  to  which  the  husband  belonged  at  the 
time  of  commencing  the  action," 

A  divorce  may  he  granted  to  alien  spouses  in  Germany  only 
when  the  foreign  law  recognizes  the  institute  of  absolute  divorce. 
But  the  lex  patria  will  not  he  applied  if  it  itself  declares  the 
German  law  authoritative  (Art.  27,  Imp.  Ct.,  vol.  47,  p.  136), 

(3)  The  question  as  to  what  grounds  shall  decide  whether  a  divorce 
or  separation  of  the  community  of  the  marriage  tie  shall  be 
granted,  is  determined  by  Art.  1 7,,  which  states  that  the  grounds 
relied  upon  must  be  recognized  by  both  the  national  and  the 
German  law. 

It  follows  that  the  marriage  of  Austrians,  Italians,  or  Spaniards, 
though  domiciled  in  Germany,  cannot  be  dissolved  there. 

The  institute  of  dissolving  the  community  of  the  marriage  tie 
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(§§  1575-15761  German  Civil  Code)  is  not  identical  with  separation 
from  bed  and  board.  It  leaves  the  bond  of  marriage  untouched, 
but  a  subsequent  action  may  be  brought  later  for  absolute  divorce. 
It  is  a  divorce  conditioned  suspensively  and  potentially  (Dec.  of 
Imp.  Ct,  April  30,  1901).  Under  the  provision  of  the  German 
law  {supra\  subjects  of  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Italy  can  neither  be 
absolutely  divorced  nor  can  they  demand  the  dissolution  of  the 
community;  for  this  conception  of  German  law,  though  similar, 
does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  separation  de  corps  et  de  biens, 

III.  Upon  the  civil  legal  effects  of  a  divorce^  the  law  of  that 
country  is  controlling  which  has  jurisdiction  to  grant  the  divorce. 

This  applies  to  the  following  questions :  — 

1.  the  control  of  the  children  and  the  conditions  imder  which 
the  parent  may  have  the  right  to  see  them ; 

2.  the  question  of  alimony  and  other  contributions  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  wife ; 

3.  the  question  of  damages  to  the  innocent  party  and  the 
prohibition  to  remarry  {Zeitschrift  fur  internal.  Privat-  und  Straf- 

recht,  ix,  pp.  382-395) ; 

4.  whether  testamentary  rights,  a  mutual  contract  for  succes- 
sion, or  other  benefits  arranged  by  way  of  marriage  settlement 
become  inoperative  where  positive  legislation  does  not  otherwise 
declare. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Statute  regelating  marriage  provides: — 

"  The  further  effects  of  the  divorce  or  separation  from  bed  and 
board,  upon  the  personal  rights  of  the  spouses,  their  property  rela- 
tions, training  and  education  of  the  children,  and  damages  to  be 
awarded  against  the  guilty  party  are  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
canton  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  husband  is  subject." 

See  also  §§142  and  150,  infra. 

In  America  and  England 

Jurisdiction  in  matters  of  divorce  is,  in  general,  dependent  upon 
the  domicile  of  the  parties  at  the  time  the  action  is  commenced.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  legal  domicile  of  husband  and  wife  are 
identical,  as  that  of  the  latter  will  follow  the  one  chosen  by  the 
former.  The  older  cases  in  England  pointed  toward  a  rule  making 
the  lex  loci  celebrationis  authoritative,  but  this  has  now  been  abro- 
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gated  (Wilson  v.  Wilson,  L.  R.  2  P.  D.  435 ;  Shaw  v.  Gould,  L,  R. 
3  H.  L.  55  ;  Watkins  v.  Watkins,  135  Mass.  83  ;  Platts  App.,  80  Pa. 
St.  SOI ;  McShane  v.  McShane,  45  N.J.  Eq.  341). 

Statutes  in  some  of  the  States  have  enacted  other  grounds  of 
jurisdiction  besides  that  of  the  domicile  of  the  parties.  Thus,  In 
New  York  (§  1756,  Code  Civ.  Proc),  an  action  of  divorce  may  also 
be  maintained  if  the  parties  were  married  within  the  State,  or  if 
both  were  resident  at  the  time  the  offence  was  committed.  Where 
such  statutes  use  the  term  "residence,"  it  is  usually  construed  to 
mean  domicile  (De  Meli  i'.  De  Meli,  120  N.Y.  485;  McShane  v. 
McShane,  cited  supra).  The  statutes  permit  the  wife  to  acquire 
such  domicile  separate  from  that  of  the  husband  for  the  purposes 
of  the  divorce  (5  1768,  N.Y.  Code  Civ.  Proc).  But  even  in  Eng- 
land, where  no  such  statute  exists,  a  separate  domicile  of  the  wife 
will  be  recognized  if  it  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  husband  from 
taking  advantage  of  his  own  wrong,  provided  such  separate  domi- 
cile be  acquired  in  a  country  where  the  marriage  has  subsisted  at 
some  time  or  another  (/«  re  Redding,  1888,  Ct  of  Sessions  Reps., 
4th  ser,,  xiv,  p.  1 102  ;  Deck  ?'.  Deck,  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  90).  For  other 
standards  of  jurisdiction,  confer  Supplement  to  §  43,  supra. 

Notwithstanding  that  each  State  has  the  right  to  lay  down  such 
a  standard  as  it  pleases  to  give  its  own  courts  jurisdiction  in  mat- 
ters of  divorce,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  decree  will  be  recognized 
in  other  States.  Thus  it  is  well  settled  that  a  divorce  granted 
upon  a  residence  short  of  a  bofia  fide  domicile  will  not  be  binding 
extra-territorially  (Leith  v.  Leith,  39  N.H.  20;  Coddington  v.  Cod- 
dington,  zo  N.J.  Eq.  263).  The  courts  of  New  York  have  been 
especially  strict  in  applying  the  rule  (Williams  v.  Williams,  130 
N.Y.  193;  Cross  V.  Cross,  108  N.Y.  628;  O'Dea  v.  O'Dea,  loi 
N.Y.  23). 

English  courts  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  a  different  route. 
In  a  recent  English  case,  it  is  decided  that  where  the  jurisdiction 
exercised  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  International  Law, 
the  decree  ought  to  be  respected  by  the  tribunals  of  every  civilized 
country;  but  where  it  is  derived  solely  from  some  rule  of  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  the  particular  country,  it  cannot  claim  extra-territorial 
authority,  if  it  trenches  upon  the  interests  of  any  other  country  to 
whose  tribunals  the  spouses  are  amenable  (Le  Mesurier  v.  Le 
Mesurier,  64  L.  J.  P.  C.  97).  ^ 
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The  question  of  jurisdiction  is  of  all  importance  in  matters  of 
divorce  because,  in  America  and  in  England,  divorce  is  consid- 
ered strictly  a  matter  of  morals  and  national  policy,  and  therefore 
each  court  is  bound  to  regard  its  own  legislation  as  supreme  in 
determining  the  grounds  for  the  action.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
view  supported  by  our  author  and  other  Continental  authorities  (jg,g. 
Savigny),  that  the  laws  relating  to  divorce  are  of  a  distinctly  positive 
and  coercive  character.  See  the  remarks  of  Sewell  J.  in  Barber  v. 
Root,  10  Mass.  265,  and  Harvey  v.  Farnie,  42  L.  T.  Rep.  482. 

Actions  to  annul  marriages  are  based  entirely  upon  statute. 
In  England,  the  court  has  jurisdiction  to  entertain  a  suit  for  the 
annulment  of  any  existing  marriage  celebrated  in  England  (Mat- 
rimonial Causes  Act  (20  and  21  Vict.  c.  85);  Simonin  v.  Mallac, 
2  Sw.  &  Tr.  67).  In  America,  the  statutes  do  not  usually  contain 
special  requisites  for  jurisdiction  {e.g,  §  1742,  N.Y.  Code  Civ. 
Proc),  but  the  courts  have  in  practice  reached  the  same  result  as 
the  English  statutory  rule.  In  Becker  v.  Becker  (190 1),  58  App. 
Div.  N.Y.  374,  it  is  said :  — 

''  Inasmuch  as  no  reference  is  made  to  residence  in  actions  to 
annul  a  marriage,  while  residence  within  the  state  of  at  least  one  of 
the  parties  is  required  in  actions  for  the  divorce  (except  in  the  one 
instance  specified)  and  for  separation,  the  legislature,  in  a  carefully 
prepared  and  elaborated  scheme  of  matrimonial  action,  intended,  in 
actions  to  annul  a  marriage  contracted  within  the  state,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  courts  to  adjudicate  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
contract,  irrespective  of  the  residence  of  the  parties." 

The  Committee  on  Uniform  State  Laws  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  elaborated  (1899)  a  draft  for  a  uniform  statute 
upon  **  Divorce  Procedure  and  Divorce  from  the  Bond  of  Mar- 
riage." It  has  not  as  yet  been  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  any 
State  (A.  M.  Eaton,  "  Reforms  in  Marriage  and  Divorce  Laws," 
in  Columbia  Law  Review^  April,  1904,  pp.  243,  252). 

§  78.  The  Swiss  Law  of  Conflict  in  Matters  of  Divorce. 

An  unsound  solution  of  a. conflict  of  law  frequently  produces 
results  that  are  nothing  short  of  bizarre.  A  most  peculiar  legal 
situation  is  presented  by  the  Swiss  system  of  divorce,  and,  as  it  is 
entirely  unique,  we  discuss  it  under  a  separate  head. 
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I.  In  general. 

1.  The  Federal  Statute  upon  Civil  Relations  and  Marriage 
accords  a  right  to  a  divorce  in  favor  of  an  innocent  party  upon 
certain  grounds;  among  others,  for  insanity  if  the  insanity  has 
continued  for  at  least  three  years  and  has  been  declared  incurable. 
There  is  also  an  action  for  divorce  by  mutual  request  under  Art  54. 

2.  An  absolute  right  to  a  separation  as  distinguished  from 
divorce  is  not  given  by  the  statute  for  any  particular  cause,  but  the 
judge  may  grant  a  temporary  divorce,  for  not  more  than  two  years, 
within  his  discretion  (Art  47). 

3.  Switzerland  does  not  recognize  the  institute  of  separation 
unlimited  as  to  time,  even  for  the  subjects  of  those  states  in  which 
tt  existSi  and  even  though  they  satisfy  the  provision  of  Art  56  to 
be  mentioned  hereafter  {A.  E.,  iv,  p.  669). 

IL  /n  partunlar. 

A*  DiiHprct  of  al Urns  domiciled  im  Switserland. 
Art«  56  of  the  Federal  Statute  upon  Qvil  Relations  and  Mar- 
riage provides :  — 

**  An  action  (ex  divorce  or  for  annulment  of  maniage  between 
aliens  may  be  heard  by  the  courts  only  upon  proof  that  the  coontiy 
to  which  the  ^Kmses  belong  will  lecognize  the  judgment  that  may 
be  issued*" 

This  proviMon  arose  primarily  from  a  desire  to  provide  a  right 
of  di\x>roc  in  Swiss  courts  for  alien  residents,  but  seldom  has  there 
been  a  statuU>r)*  proNnsion  which  so  entirely  missed  its  purpn^se  as 
Art.  56. 

! .  The  Swiss  courts  hold  that  a  certificate  of  recognition  from 
the  foreign  5;tAto  is  unnecessary',  proxidcd  that  it  may  be  developed 
from  the  Icgisbtiv^n  and  practice  ot  that  state  that  a  divorce  decreed 
at  the  domicile  of  the  sjvmjscs  ^^-ill  and  niust  be  recognized  without 
a  re-examinativ^n  of  the  proceedings  {A.Ii,,  v,  p,  264;  inr,  p,  125; 
X,  p.  4S5  ;  Jokfv^I  A'  dr.  r„  xv\%  p.  ^01  \  In  this  way,  Belgian  sub- 
jects have  been  i^ranted  a  divorce  at  Geneva  {Jouf^n^.L  3arr,  p.  191 ). 

On  the  other  hand.  An.  56  is  not  complied  ^irh  simply  b}'  ob- 
taining a  certificate  from  a  Sx^iss^  consul.  The  S^iss  consul  21  St 
Louis  eveaited  a  certificate  at  the  K^cjucst  of  an  American  dtizen 
(domiciled  in  Zurich")  to  the  effect  that,  according  to  the  lavs  in 
force  there,  no  such  declaration  as  Art.  s6  recuires  can  be  obtained. 
It  also  stated  '*that  if  the  plaintiff  be  divorced  there  (Zurich)  upon 
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valid  grounds,  no  one  will  be  concerned  about  it  here  (St  Louis), 
and  he  may,  without  hesitation,  enter  into  a  new  marriage  if 
authorized  by  an  official  decree  of  divorce."  The  courts  of  Zurich 
properly  decided  that  the  proof  required  by  the  statute  was  not 
forthcoming.  Neither  will  a  general  declaration  by  the  embassy 
of  the  foreign  state  suffice,  which  declares  that  the  judgment 
would  probably  be  recognized  {/ouma/,  xiv,  p.  375). 

2.  The  following  countries  refuse  to  give  certificates  of  recog- 
nition as  required  by  Art.  56 :  — 

(a)  France  {A.E.^  iv,  p.  668 ;  Bundesb.^  1884,  ii,  p.  743). 
^)  Austria  {H.E,y  v,  p.  156). 
f)  Russia  will,  under  no  circumstances,  recognize  the  divorce  of 

its  subjects  of  orthodox  Greek  faith  by  foreign  courts  (Martens, 

in  Journal^  v,  p.  142). 

(d)  Servia  {Bundesb.^  1887,  ii,  p.  664). 

(e)  Great  Britain,  as  a  declaration  by  the  governmental  authorities 
would  have  no  binding  effect  upon  the  courts. 

(/)  United  States  of  America,  for  the  same  reason  (see  H.  E,,  viii), 
{g)  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  do  not  recognize  foreign  divorces 

granted  to  their  Catholic  subjects. 
{h)  Germany  (^.  J?.,  xix,  p.  94 ;  ^..£.,xxvi,pt.  i^p.aip;  Bundesb.^ 
1901,  iii,  p.  541).  Art.  18  of  the  Introductory  Act  provides  that 
foreign  divorces  shall  be  recognized  only  if  grounds  existed  both 
according  to  the  foreign  and  the  domestic  law ;  as  this  fact  can- 
not be  certified  in  advance,  the  German  government  cannot 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute.  Again,  §  328  of 
the  Rules  in  Civil  Cases  prevents  recognition  from  being  accorded 
a  foreign  divorce  in  the  event  that  foreign  law,  instead  of  Ger- 
man law,  has  been  applied  ''  to  the  detriment  of  a  party." 

Formerly  there  was  no  forum  provided  by  the  laws  of  Ger- 
many for  the  divorce  of  German  citizens  domiciled  abroad. 
This  has  lately  been  remedied  by  §  606  of  the  Rules  in  Civil  Cases. 

3.  A  suit  for  an  absolute  divorce  after  a  temporary  divorce  has 
been  granted  is  regarded  as  the  bringing  of  an  entirely  new  action. 
A  new  declaration  must  be  obtained  from  the  particular  foreign 
state  (i4.  £".,  X,  p.  482). 

4.  As  Art  56  speaks  of  "marriages  between  aliens,"  it  pre- 
supposes that  both  spouses  are  aliens.  In  Zurich,  it  has  been 
decided  that  an  action  for  divorce  may  be  brought  there  by  a  Swiss 
woman  against  her  husband,  although  he  was  domiciled  in  the 
United  States  and  had  become  an  American  citizen  by  naturaliza- 
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tion.  It  is  true  tJiat  this  act  also  naturalized  the  wife,  but  her 
release  from  Swiss  citizenship  had  not  been  decreed  as  required 
by  Swiss  law  (see  §  44,  II,  2,  supra).  Neither  is  the  competency 
of  the  Swiss  courts  dissolved  because  the  husband  has  also  brought 
an  action  for  divorce  in  the  United  States.  The  Appellate  Court 
of  Zurich  held  that,  notwithstanding  the  possibility  of  conflict,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  home  state  must  be  guaranteed  to  every  Swiss 
citizen  {H.  E.,  xviii,  pp.  218,  232). 

B.  Divorce  of  Swiss  subjects  domiciled  abroad. 

I.  Foreign  decrees  of  divorce  will  not  be  recognized  in  Swit- 
zerland as  between  Swiss  spouses,  as  the  Swiss  Federal  Council 
regards  Art.  43,  Fed.  Stat  Civ.  Rel.  and  Marriage,  as  making  the 
home  forum  exclusive  {B.,  1888,  ii,  p.  774,  No,  27,  p.  775,  No.  28). 
The  Federal  Court  has  declared  that  Switzerland  is  under  no  legal 
duty  to  recognize  foreign  decrees  of  divorce  {A.  E.  xv,  p.  126). 
Art.  43  provides :  — 

"  Actions  for  divorce  and  for  the  annulment  of  a  marriage  must 
be  brought  before  the  court  of  the  domicile  of  the  husband. 

"  In  the  event  of  abandoning  domicile  in  Switzerland,  the  action 
may  be  brought  at  the  place  of  origin  (citizenship)  or  the  last 
domicile  of  the  husband  in  Switzerland." 

The  Federal  Court,  in  its  interpretation  of  Art.  43,  stated  as 
follows  {A.  E.  XV,  p.  126) :  — 

"  Even  if  it  be  not  true  that  Swiss  spouses,  though  they  be  liv- 
ing abroad,  are  by  law  exclusively  subject  to  Swiss  jurisdiction  in 
matters  of  divorce,  yet  Art.  43  does  not  provide  that  foreign  decrees 
must  be  executed  by  the  cantons." 

The  commission  of  the  Standerat  (Fed.  Senate)  constituted  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  affairs  apropos  of  an  American  decree 
of  divorce  which  was  refused  recognition  in  Switzerland,  expressed 
itself  as  follows  {B.,  1888,  iii,  p.  249):  — 

"  Without  wishing  to  oppose,  upon  principle,  this  decision  of 
the  Federal  Council,  we  must  nevertheless  express  the  wish  that  the 
same  be  not  inalterable,  and  that  the  Council  reconsider  the  matter 
in  view  of  the  ditificuhies  caused  to  international  rehtions  and  the 
hardship  involved  upon  so  many  of  our  countrymen  in  America." 

The  Civil  Court  of  B41e  has  lately  held  that  a  divorce  issued 
to  Swiss  spouses  in  Germany  should  be  recognized  in  Switzerland, 
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and  that  Art.  43  did  not  establish  an  exclusive  forum.  Assuming 
that  the  officials  of  the  civil  bureau  refused  to  register  the  divorce, 
still,  the  parties  could  remarry  again  in  Germany,  and  these  same 
officials  might  be  compelled  to  enter  two  marriages  of  parties  not 
divorced  in  the  eyes  of  the  Swiss  law.  This  new  picture  of  Swiss 
judicature  brings  to  light  a  highly  precarious  situation  {Zeitschrift 
fur  intemaU  PrivaU  und  Strafrecht^  x,  p.  86;  see  also  -ff.,  1897,  i> 

p.  372). 

2.  The  condition  of  law  whereby  foreigpti  decrees  of  divorce 
between  Swiss  spouses  are  regarded  as  absolutely  forbidden,  is 
clearly  unsatisfactory.  It  should  be  made  possible  to  apply,  inter- 
nationally, the  method  once  adopted  in  the  concordat  of  1821, 
whereby  the  home  state  could,  either  by  treaty  or  under  the  proper 
circumstances,  delegate  its  jurisdiction. 

§  79.  The  Bauffremont-Bibesco  Affair. 

Bluntschli,  Deutsche  Naturalisation  einer  separierten  Franzosin  und  Wirkungen 

der  Naturalisation,    Beleuchtung  einer  Frage  des  internationalen  Rechts 

(Heidelberg,  1876). 
De  Mauro,  Questione  cU  diritto  internasionaU  pHvato :  se  una  donna  francese 

separata  di  persona  col  marito  pub  farsi  naturaUzzare  senza  auiorizzaziom 

in  paese  stranierOy  in  ispecie  in  Germania^  e  contrarvi  un  secondo  matrimonio. 

Lett  era  al  barone  HoUzendorff  (Catania,  1876). 
De  Folleville,  Un  mot  sur  le  procis  de  madame  la  princesse  de  Bauffremont^ 

aujourd  hui  princesse  Bibesco  (Paris,  1876). 
C.  F.  Gabba,  //  secondo  matrimonio  delta  principessa  di  Bauffremont  et  it  diritto 

internasionale.     Monitor e  dei  Tribunaliy  xviii. 
V.  HoUzendorff,  Der  Rechtsfall  der  FUrstin  Bibesco  {frUheren  FUrstin  Bauffre^ 

mont),    Ein  Gutachten  (Munich,  1876). 
A.  Stolzel,  WiederverheircUung  eines  bestdndig  von  Tisch  und  Bett  getrennten 

Ehegatten  (Berlin,  1876). 
A.  Teichmann,  ^ude  sur  Vaffaire  de  Bauffremont^  envisagU  au  point  de  vue  des 

ligislations  franqaise  et  allemande  (Bile,  1876). 
Rolin,  Afimoire  pour  le  prince  et  la  princesse  Bibesco  (Brussels,  1880). 

I.  Of  particular  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  international 
conflict  is  the  case  which  arose  from  the  naturalization  of  a  sepa- 
rated French  woman  and  her  subsequent  remarriage.  The  case 
attracted  great  attention  at  the  time  and  led  to  an  amendment  of 
the  law  in  France. 

The  Countess  of  Caraman,  a  Belgian,  was  married  to  the  French 
Prince  Bauffremont.  In  1874,  the  French  courts  granted  a  "  j^o- 
ration  de  corps  et  de  biens."  The  princess  then  removed  her  domi- 
cile to  Germany,  where,  in  1875,  she  acquired  citizenship  in  the 
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Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg.  In  the  same  year  she  entered  into  a 
second  marriage  with  Prince  Bibesco  of  Roumania,  at  Berlin,  as 
permitted  hy  German  law.  The  question  arose  as  to  the  validity  of 
this  marriage. 

The  following  gjounds  were  urged  in  favor  of  its  validity :  — 

1.  Naturalization  is  an  act  of  public  law  and  only  the  officials 
of  the  naturalizing  state  have  the  power  to  determine  its  validity 
(Bluntschh). 

2.  A  femme  siparie  has  the  right  to  choose  her  nationality  in 
the  same  manner  as  she  is  permitted  to  choose  her  domicile  (de 
Folleville). 

In  this  connection  it  was  cited  that  under  the  old  French  law, 
an  innocent  femme  s^ar^e  could  enter  a  cloister  without  the 
authorization  of  her  husband.  Naturalization  is  an  act  less  radical 
in  its  effects  and  therefore  should  likewise  be  permitted.  As  she 
can  choose  a  foreign  domicile,  why  should  she  not  be  permitted 
to  naturalize  there  ?  The  continuance  of  the  authority  of  the 
husband  contradicts  the  very  nature  of  a  separation  and  merely 
serves  as  an  opportunity  to  the  husband  to  give  vent  to  his  passion 
and  hatred. 

That  by  virtue  of  the  naturalization,  the  rights  of  the  princess 
in  personal  matters  became  determinable  by  the  laws  of  Germany. 
Such  limitations  as  the  French  law  enacts,  therefore,  cease  (Holt- 
zendorff). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Stolzel  in  Berlin  and  by 
Teichmann  in  BSle  that  the  second  marriage  was  void  both  by 
German  and  by  French  law,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  so  held  by  the 
French  courts  in  1886  {Civil  Tribunal  of  the  Seine,  August  iSX 
although  the  Belgian  tribunals  refused  to  recognize  the  penalties 
imposed  by  this  decree  {Journal,  ix,  p.  364). 

II.  On  February  6,  1893.  a  statute  was  passed  in  France  by 
which  a  wife  separated  from  bed  and  board  no  longer  remains 
under  the  authority  of  the  husband.  This  act  provides  (amending 
Art.  311,  Codteiv.):  — 

"  A  tifarali^H  tie  eorps  always  includes  a  separation  de  diens. 
It  has  further  the  effect  of  giving  to  the  wife  the  full  exercise  of  her 
civil  capnciiy,  without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  assent  of  the 
husband  or  or  the  court." 

Compare /fwiwii/,  xx,  p,  1(35. 
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§  80.  The  Treaty  of  the  Hague  Conferences  relating  to  Divorce. 

Rapport  Renault^  Acies^  1900,  p.  207. 

The  treaty  to  regulate  "  the  conflict  of  laws  and  of  jurisdictions 
in  the  matter  of  divorce  and  separation"  (reprinted  in  French 
with  an  English  translation  at  Appendix  II)  has  been  referred 
to  the  governments  of  the  powers  that  participated  in  the  Third 
Conference.  It  has  already  been  ratified  by  seven  European 
nations  (§  5,  II,  supra). 

The  following  comments  suggest  themselves :  — 

I.   Theoretically,  four  different  solutions  are  possible,  viz. :  — 

1.  th^  Judex  domicilii  and  the  lex  domicilii; 

2.  Xh^  Judex  domicilii  and  the  lex patrice ; 

3.  iki^  Judex  domicilii  and  the  application  of  the  grounds  of 
divorce  provided  for  by  both  the  law  of  the  domicile  and  of  the 
national  state  provided  they  agree ; 

4.  X\i^  Judex  patrice  and  the  lex  patrice. 

The  proposition  which  I  consider  as  the  sound  solution  origi- 
nates with  the  Institute  of  International  Law.  In  its  "  Regulation 
of  the  international  conflicts  of  law  in  matters  of  marriage  and 
divorce  "  there  are  two  paragraphs  to  the  following  effect :  — 

''Art.  17.  The  question  whether  a  divorce  is  legally  admissible 
or  not  depends  upon  the  national  law  of  the  spouses. 

"Art.  18.  If  the  divorce  is  admitted  upon  principle  by  the  na- 
tional law,  the  grounds  for  the  same  must  be  those  recognized  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  action  is  brought 

"A  divorce  thus  decreed  by  the  competent  tribunal  shall  be 
recognized  everywhere." 

In  my  opinion  the  solution  proposed  by  the  Institute  affords 
an  excellent  reconciliation  between  the  two  principles  struggling 
for  supremacy  in  the  international  field,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  seems  to  me  most  acceptable. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  view  are  preponderating;  the 
advantages  embraced  by  it  are  as  follows :  — 

{a)  Recognition  is  given  to  the  close  connection  existing  between 
the  individual  and  the  home  state,  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
due  importance  to  the  law  of  the  domicile. 

{b)  The  great  preliminary  question  is  whether  the  national  law  per- 
mits of  divorce  or  not,  —  the  particular  grounds  for  divorce 
are  comparatively  a  detail,  or  of  secondary  significance.    The 
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Catholic  view  of  ihe  marriage  relation  is,  in  this  way,  protected 
too,  as  actions  of  divorce  by  subjects  of  Catholic  countries 
could  no  longer  be  founded  solely  upon  domiciliary  law  in 
Protestant  territory. 
(f)  The  solution  of  the  Institute  is  both  practical  and  ingenious 
for  the  reason  that  the  judge  is  not  thus  unnecessarily  required 
to  apply  law  strange  to  him. 

A  proposition  has  also  been  advanced  for  the  establishment  of 
an  international  tribunal  for  the  determination  of  marriage  ques- 
tions arising  in  International  Private  Law.  See  von  Bar,  i,  pp.  502— 
504.  This  idea  is,  without  doubt,  a  chimera  to  which  the  countries 
of  the  world  will  never  agree.  I  need  not  say  that  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  such  fantastic  plans.  The  proposition  has  been 
earnestly  supported,  however,  by  Lehr  {Journal,  xi,  pp.  49-56): 
"D'un  projet  de  rbglement  international  en  matitre  de  mariage." 
No  one  advanced  it  at  The  Hague,  and  the  scheme  may  be  looked 
upon  as  buried. 

II.  The  Third  International  Conference  did  not  accept  the  for- 
mula of  the  Institute,  but  proposed  a  new  one  instead  (Art.  2). 

r.  The  Second  Conference  demanded  as  a  requisite  for  divorce 
an  agreement  between  the  grounds  of  divorce  recognized  in  the 
national  and  in  the  domiciliary  state.  This  suffers  from  the  great 
mistake  of  being  too  complex.  It  is  very  difficult  to  prove  accord- 
ance of  two  systems  of  laws  in  their  application  to  particular  cases. 
See  also  von  Bar,  i,  p.  502,  note  38.  I  opposed  the  provisions  of 
Art,  2  at  the  Second  Conference  (Meili,  "  Das  int.  Privatreckt  und 
die  Staatenk.  im  Haag,"  pp.  51—54).  It  has  since,  however,  beea 
adopted  in  the  following  statutes :  — 


(«)  Art. 

(b)  Art. 


I  Tu  German  Introductory  Act ; 

167,  proposed  Civil  Code  for  Switzerland. 


2.  The  solution  found  by  the  Third  International  Conference 
doubtless  represents  progress  over  the  former.  Agreement  of 
both  laws  in  regard  to  one  ground  for  divorce  is  no  longer  required. 
It  suffices  that:  — 

(a)  a  ground  exists  according  to  the  lex  fiatria ;  and 
(P)  another  according  to  the  lex  domieiHi,  or  conversely. 

Each  ground  is  thus  looked  upon  as  half  a  ground  {"demi- 
cause"),  and  their  addition  forms  together  a  whole  ground  inter- 
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nationally.  We  can  here  speak  of  a  certain  reconciliation  between 
the  lex  patri<B  and  the  lex  domicilii  in  the  manner  proposed  by  me 
at  the  Conference  of  1900;  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  only  that 
we  can  approve  of  Art.  2  {Actes^  1900,  p.  193).  In  the  committee 
of  the  Third  Conference,  I  supported  the  conclusion  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Law,  which  I  consider  in  every  way  sounder  (see 
also  Renault's  Report,  Actes^  1900,  p.  208).  The  solution  with  the 
two  half  grounds  is,  to  my  mind,  very  artificial  and  complicated, 
and  the  more  I  reflect  upon  it,  the  less  satisfactory  I  find  it. 
Furthermore,  the  idea  does  not  find  clear  expression  in  Art.  2. 

§  81.   Parental  Authority. 

V.  Bar,  i,  p.  534. 

Pillet,  *'*'  De  la  dichiance  de  la  puissance  paternelUy  etc.,*^  in  Journal  de  dr.  f.,  xix, 

p.  5. 
Taudi^re,  Traiti  de  la  puissance  pcUernelle  (1898),  p.  21. 

I.  Parental  authority  is  governed  by  the  personal  statute  of  the 
father  {after  his  deaths  the  mother).  As  a  matter  of  legislation^ 
however^  sometimes  the  lex  patrice^  sometimes  the  lex  domicilii^  is 
given  the  preference. 

1.  Parental  authority  is  recognized  over  children  of  the  fol- 
lowing categories:  — 

{a)  bom  in  wedlock ; 

(^)  legitimated  or  adopted ; 

(J)  placed  upon  equality  with  those  bom  in  wedlock,  either  by  vol- 
untary recognition  (wherever  this  system  exists  in  the  private  law 
of  the  particular  state)  or  by  judicial  decree. 

Questions  thus  arise,  as  to  whom  parental  authority  is  to  be 
assigned,  upon  what  circumstances  does  it  cease,  and  what  rights 
and  duties  result  from  it. 

2.  Parental  authority  is  an  incident  of  family  relationship,  and 
therefore  the  lex patrice 'wowlA  seem  to  be  alone  the  proper  standard. 
The  lex  patrice  has  been  adopted :  — 

{a)  By  German  law.    Art  19,  Introd.  Act,  provides  :  — 

"  The  legal  relations  existing  between  the  parents  and  a  child 
bom  in  wedlock  are  detennined  by  German  law,  if  the  father, 
or,  if  he  be  dead,  the  mother,  possess  the  citizenship  of  the 
Empire.  The  same  is  applicable  where  the  citizenship  of  the 
father  or  mother  has  been  lost  and  that  of  the  child  has 
continued." 

(3)  By  Italian  law  (Art.  6,  Disposizioni), 
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The  authorities  differ  as  to  the  law  of  Austria.  Jettel  {"Handb. 
des  int.  Privat-  und  Strafreckls,"  p.  55)  says  that  the  relations 
between  parents  and  children  are  determined  by  the  personal 
statute  of  the  legitimate  father,  which,  in  Austro- Hungary,  is  the 
lex patria.  But  Jettel  adds  that  the  laws  of  the  place  of  sojourn 
may  be  invoked  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  a  too  extensive  right  of 
corporal  correction,  or  of  any  other  excessive  right  accorded  by  the 
personal  statute. 

Unger  (System  des  bsterr.  allg.  Pr.  R.,  i,  §  23,  p.  195)  distin- 
guishes as  follows:  — 

(fl)  to  determine  the  existence  of  parental  authority,  as  based  upon 
procreation  in  marriage,  the  domicile  of  the  father  ai  the  birth 
of  the  child  is  authoritative  ; 
(J>)   to  determine  the  scope  of  the  authority,  the  law  of  the  momen- 
tary domicile  of  the  father  controls. 
3.   The  law  of  Switzerland  provides  in  Art  9,  M. &■  A.:  — 

"  Parental  authority  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  domicile." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  sphere  of  influence  should  be 
granted  the  domiciliary  law,  especially  in  regard  to  rights  con- 
nected with  the  training  of  children,  their  duty  of  obedience,  and 
their  correction.  This  would  be  necessary,  for  example,  with 
regard  to  Arts.  376-377,  French  Code  civil,  which  gives  the  parent 
a  right  to  incarcerate  the  child.  The  proper  view  seems  to  me  to 
be  as  follows :  — 

(o)  The  national  law  of  the  father  may  grant  more  extensive  rights 
than  the  domiciliary ;  in  this  case  it  is  to  he  regarded  as 
tempered  by  the  latter, 
(S)  The  domiciliary  law  may  go  farther ;  in  this  case  the  right  of 
the  father  is  not  made  greater,  as  the  authoritative  law  of  the 
family  is  satisfied  with  a  minus. 
In  practice,  the  result  reached  is  the  same,  but  only  by  means 
of  that  mystic   formula,  public  order.     It  would  be  sounder  to 
relinquish  this  "dcus  ex  machina"  and  to  recognize  simply  that 
the  national  law  cannot  provide  the  extent  to  which  parental 
authority  may  be  exercised. 

If  an  alien  who  has  been  judicially  deprived  of  parental  au- 
thority in  a  foreign  state  settles  in  the  internal  state,  he  cannot 
suddenly  be  reinvested  with  it  by  virtue  of  his  change  of  domicile, 
even  though  the  domiciliary  principle  be  supported  there.    The 
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controlling  reason  is  simply  that,  parental  authority  being  lost, 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  reference  to  domiciliary  law  to  deter- 
mine its  scope.     In  this  connection  confer  also  Art.  ^^  N.&  A. 

II.  The  personal  statute  also  determines  the  scope  of  the  right 
in  respect  to  the  property  of  the  children  (e.g.  usufruct  and  adminis- 
tration). 

The  law  of  England  and  America  is  here  again  affected  by  the 
distinction  between  movables  and  immovables.  The  rights  of  the 
father  in  regard  to  movables  are  governed  by  the  lex  domicilii^ 
while  in  regard  to  immovables,  the  lex  situs  determines.  Story  is 
of  the  opinion  that  all  difficulties  are  overcome  by  this  simple  and 
uniform  rule  (Story,  §  463 ;  with  which  compare  Wharton,  §  255). 

The  question  arises  whether  a  change  of  nationality  by  the 
father  will  make  his  rights  determinable  by  the  new  national  law 
even  in  regard  to  property  of  the  children  already  acquired.  An 
affirmative  answer  was  given  by  §  23  of  the  draft  of  the  German 
code : — 

''  The  personal  relations  between  parents  and  children,  as  well  as 
the  rights  of  the  parents  in  property  of  the  children,  are  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  state  to  which  the  parent  momentarily  belongs. 
Upon  a  change  of  nationality,  the  rights  also  change,  even  in  regard 
to  property." 

This  provision,  however,  was  not  adopted  by  the  Introductory 
Act.  It  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  position  of  the  father 
in  his  economic  relations  to  the  child  is  a  continuing  one,  deter- 
mined by  law  (not  by  contract),  viz.  by  the  law  which  governs 
the  general  legal  relations  of  the  father  in  this  matter.  It  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  time  of  birth,  and,  therefore,  no  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  time  when  the  property  was  acquired.  In- 
justice may,  however,  arise  from  such  a  view  (see  Wharton,  §  256). 
At  the  worst,  it  might  occur  that  a  general  right  of  stewardship 
over  the  whole  estate  be  granted  by  the  old  and  the  new  personal 
statute,  i,e,  such  a  long-continued  administration  over  the  whole 
estate  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  divide  it  into  portions  in 
accordance  with  the  time  the  change  was  made. 

In  America  and  England 

As  to  the  Person  of  the  Child.  —  The  parental  authority  of  a 
fcK^  father  (or  mother)  is  recognized  in  these  jurisdictions,  but 
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only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  permitted  to  be  exercised  by  the  law  of 
the  domicile  (Johnstone  v.  Beattie,  lO  CI,  &  F.  43  ;  Nugent  v.  Vet- 
zera,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  704;  People  ex  re/.  Campbell  i',  Dewey,  50  N.Y. 
Supp.  1013).  In  the  latter  case,  the  court  refused  to  recognize  the 
decree  of  a  foreign  state  regulating  the  relations  between  parent 
and  child  where  the  parties  were  only  transiently  sojourning  there, 
quoting  Hunt  v.  Hunt,  72  N.Y.  217,  227,  in  which  it  was  said 
"  that  every  state  has  the  right  to  determine  the  status,  or  domestic, 
or  social  conditions  of  persons  domiciled  within  its  territory."  The 
rule  has  been  applied  so  as  to  absolve  a  parent  of  the  duty  of 
support,  where  the  law  of  the  (foreign)  domicile  so  provides  (Mac- 
donald  v.  Macdonald,  8  Bell  &  M.,  2d  sen  331).  Rights  of  correc- 
tion are  usually  regarded  as  within  police  control,  and  hence  a 
strictly  territorial  rule  is  applied  (see  Blackinton  v.  Blackinton,  141 
Mass.  432,  5). 

As  to  the  Property  of  the  Child.  —  It  would  follow  from  the 
rule  that  movables  follow  the  person,  that  the  domiciliary  law  also 
governs  the  right  of  the  parent  with  respect  to  the  movable  prop- 
erty and  earnings  of  the  child.  The  authorities  are  sparse,  though 
the  dicCa  of  an  old  English  case  point  this  way.  In  Gambler  v. 
Gambier,  7  Sim,  262,  the  father  claimed  a  life-rent  in  his  children's 
property ;  it  was  stated  by  Sir  L.  Shadwell  that  "so  long  as  they 
[the  children]  were  domiciled  in  this  country,  their  personal  prop- 
erty must  be  administered  according  to  the  law  of  this  country. 
See  also  Wharton,  §  256. 


\  82.  Guardianship. 


«l 


Gabba,  Report  of  the  tjth  Conference  of  the  International  Law  Assodation, 

18S7,  pp.  130-146. 
Loiseau,  Trat'ii  de  la  tutdle  en  droit  iniernational  (Paris,  1887). 

I.  The  right  of  placing  under  guardianship  aliens  in  the  inland 
or  natives  abroad,  with  all  the  results  connected  with  this  proceeding, 
is  dependent  upon  their  personal  statute. 

I.  In  regulating  the  law  of  guardianship  internationally,  a 
certain  pecuUarity  of  the  subject-matter  comes  into  view.  The 
question  here  is  not  merely  to  determine  what  objective  system  of 
law  is  applicable  to  the  individual  case ;  it  is  a  question  broader  than 
that,  viz,,  the  creation  of  an  organic  medium  functioning  during 
a  certain  period.     It  is  therefore  particularly  difficult  to  separate 
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substantive  law  and  the  forum.  It  is  also  necessary  to  note  that 
the  question  before  us  now  is  one  of  family  law,  while  that  as  to 
the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  a  person  to  act,  by  reason  of  actual 
tutelage  or  for  some  other  good  cause,  belongs  to  the  law  of 
persons  {g-v.). 

2.  If  we  approach  the  subject  of  guardianship,  first  theoretically 

and  without  reference  to  any  positive  law,  the  following  problems 

will  present  themselves :  — 

(a)  upon  what  grounds  may  a  guardianship  be  initiated,  continued, 
•  or  dissolved, 

(d)  what  is  the  proceeding, 

(c)  who  may  be  guardian, 

(//)  what  officials  control  the  guardian, 

(e)  in  what  way  do  the  official  and  the  guardian  co-operate, 
(/)  what  shall  be  the  security  for  the  ward. 

3.  Within  the  conception  of  guardianship  falls :  — 

(a)  ordinary  tutelage ;  here  belong,  in  addition  to  the  guardianship 
of  minors,  also  that  of  persons  with  a  bodily  infirmity,  of  prodi- 
gals, and  of  those  voluntarily  placing  themselves  under  guardi- 
anship ; 

(d)  extraordinary  tutelage ;  here  belong  the  fu/igla  v^n/ris,  a^sentis, 
and  temporary  public  tutelage  of  the  wife  during  bankruptcy 
of  the  husband,  or  to  enable  her  to  perform  certain  legal  trans- 
actions. 

The  tuU/a  absentis  is  peculiar  in  that  the  absent  person  does 
not  become  incapacitated  to  act  by  virtue  of  the  appointment  of  a 
guardian.  The  creation  of  a  public  stewardship  and  representa- 
tion is  for  the  protection  of  the  property  and  exists  only  with  the 
reservation  that  the  absent  person  does  not  otherwise  dispose  re- 
garding it. 

4.  The  kinds  of  guardianship  here  discussed  do  not  include :  — 

{a)  The  matrimonial  guardianship  of  the  husband  over  the  wife ; 
this  is  part  of  the  law  of  persons. 

{p)  The  tutelU  officieuse,  which  may  be  denoted  as  the  first  step 
toward  adoption  (French  Code  civ..  Art.  361). 

(c)  The  special  guardianship  of  a  child  whose  legitimacy  is  denied 
by  the  presumptive  father.  A  protest  of  a  presumptive  father 
as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  child  is  determined  by  the  law  (and 
forum)  to  which  the  father  is  subject.  It  may  be  made  as 
against  the  mother  and  also  as  against  the  child.    In  Switzer- 
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land  the  matter  would  be  clear,  as  the  position  of  persons  within 
the  family  is  altogether  subject  to  the  Ux  (and  forum)  patrice, 
Art.  8,  N.  &•  A. 
{d)  Representation  for  vacant  inheritances.  Here  the  personal 
statute  of  the  deceased  is  applicable,  though  a  provisional 
curatory  may  be  created  by  each  country  in  which  there  is  a 
part  of  the  estate  (v.  Bar,  ii,  p.  353). 

5.  The  usual  official  guardianship  is  an  institution  that  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  so-called  natural  guardianship  of  parents 
over  minor  children.     Compare:  — 

(a)  Art.  2ZO,  Cct/ue  civiVe  of  Italy, 
{6)  §  1684,  German  Civil  Code. 

6.  The  powers  of  the  guardian  are  determined  by  the  law  of 
that  state  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  guardianship  was  created. 
This  applies,  for  instance,  to  the  following  questions :  — 

{a)  as  to  what  transactions  require  official  ratification, 
{i)  as  to  how  far  contracts  of  lease  of  real  estate  will  hold  good 
beyond  the  term  of  the  guardianship.  The  other  party  has 
sufficient  opportunity  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  provisions 
of  this  system  of  law,  and  the  !ex  rei  sita  does  not  apply 
(v.  Bar,  i,  572). 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  legal  responsibility  of  the 
guardian. 

II.  The  tutelage  of  insane  persons  is  properly  a  topic  to  he  con- 
sidered for  itself. 

In  determining  the  rules  of  conflict  relating  to  guardianship, 
it  is  of  particular  importance  to  separate  the  various  kinds  of 
guardianship  one  from  another.  It  is  improper  to  treat  all  the 
questions  arising  here  under  one  head,  irrespective  of  whether 
they  concern  the  guardianship  of  minors  or  the  interdiction  (tu- 
telage) of  major  persons.  In  regard  to  insane  persons  it  must  be 
noticed  that  the  territorial  law  may  play  quite  a  r61e,  as  we  are 
there  frequently  involved  with  public  police  regulations. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  the  disabilities  arising  from  such  a  guardi- 
anship or  curatory  are  most  naturally  governed  by  the  territorial 
law.  The  fact  that  a  curatory  for  insanity  has  been  initiated  or 
decreed  in  a  foreign  country  does  not,  of  itself,  compel  recognition 
of  the  curatory  in  another  state  in  the  absence  of  treaty.  As  a 
practical  matter,  the  state  in  which  the  property  lies  has  the  adva^^-  1 
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tage,  and  usually  will  not  surrender  the  property  merely  because 
the  other  state  has  created  a  curatory. 

in.  The  condition  of  the  law  in  the  various  countries  is  as 
follows  :  — 

1.  German  law  sets  up  two  propositions : — 

(tf)  A  German  citizen  cannot  be  placed  under  curatory  abroad; 
at  least*  such  curatory  will  not  be  recognized  in  Germany.  The 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure  has  enacted  a  domestic  forum  for  the 
curatory  of  Germans  domiciled  abroad  (§  648)  ; 

(b)  The  German  state  retains  the  right  to  place  under  curatory 
aliens  domiciled  or  sojourning  in  the  Empire  (Art.  8,  Introd. 
Act).  Cf.  also  §§  36,  37,  and  47,  Imp.  Stat,  upon  Matters 
of  Voluntary  Jurisdiction.  In  §  47  it  is  provided  that  the 
inland  court  having  jurisdiction  may  surrender  it  in  favor  of 
the  foreign  court  of  the  party's  domicile  or  sojourn,  if  it  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  ward. 

Furthermore,  a  guardianship  or  curatory  may  be  decreed  against 
an  alien,  according  to  German  law,  if  the  foreign  state  does  not 
undertake  it,  even  though  entitled  to  do  so  by  its  laws  (Art  23, 
Introd.  Act). 

2.  Austria.  Art  183  of  the  Imperial  Patent  of  August  9, 
1854,  provides: — 

**  If  an  alien  leave  a  minor  child  in  Austria,  the  court  may  appoint 
a  guardian  for  it  until  the  competent  foreign  official  has  made  other 
provision  for  the  same." 

Friedlander  {**Das  Verfahren  ausser  Streitsachen  nach  k.  Patent e 
vom  g  Aug.f  1854^'  12th  ed.,  p.  179)  remarks  that  the  guardian 
will  be  appointed  notwithstanding  that  "the  personal  rights"  affect- 
ing the  personal  quality  and  relationships  of  the  ward  are  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  that  state  to  which,  as  a  citizen,  he  is  subject. 
It  is  also  stated  that  the  above  law  also  applies  to  **  major  persons 
within  the  territory  "  without  considering  the  proceeding  adopted 
by  the  foreign  state  with  regard  to  Austrian  subjects. 

Confer  also  the  Austrian  Statute  of  1895  upon  the  Exercise 
of  Jurisdiction,  §  109. 

3.  Italian  law  has  here  also  adopted  the  principle  of  lex 
patruB.  The  guardianship  of  aliens  in  Italy  and  of  Italians  in 
foreign  lands  is  governed  by  national  law  (Art.  6,  Disposizioni). 
A  guardian  for  a  minor  Italian  girl  appointed  in  Switzerland  pur- 
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suant  to  the  law  of  her  domicile  requested  the  delivery  to  hira 
of  a  legacy  left  to  her  in  the  home  country.  The  Italian  govern- 
ment replied  to  the  Federal  Council  as  follows  (B.,  1891,  ii,  p.  539, 
No.  17):- 

"The  guardian  appointed  in  the  Swiss  canton  cannot  be  recog- 
nized in  Italy,  as  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  for  one  of  our 
subjects  abroad  must,  according  to  Italian  law,  take  place  under 
the  prorisions  of  the  Italian  Civil  Code,  whereby  the  competent 
officials  must  call  a  family  council  composed  of  the  nearest  rela* 
lives,  to  whom  shall  be  given  the  light  to  appoint  a  guardian." 

4.  The  law  of  England  and  America  makes  the  law  of  the 
ward's  domicile  govern  the  appointment  of  the  guardian  and  the 
management  of  the  estate.  The  guardian  has  therefore  the  right 
to  administer  property  situated  in  a  foreign  country.  Wharton 
says  at  \  2G0  that".  .  .  a  guardian  duly  constituted  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  domicile  of  the  ward  should  be  recognized  as 
such  by  all  other  countries." 

The  English  and  the  American  courts  do  not,  as  a  rule,  appoint 
guardians  for  their  own  subjects  who  are  domiciled  abroad,  at 
least  not  unless  the  person  in  question  possesses  property  within 
the  territory. 

See  also  Supplement  to  §  62,  supra. 

5.  The  Argentine  Civil  Code  provides  as  follows  with  refer- 
ence to  guardianship:  — 

"  Art,  409.  The  administration  of  a  guardianship  created  by  the 
courts  of  the  Republic  is  exclusively  governed  by  the  present  code, 
if  the  property  of  the  ward  is  situated  within  Argentine  territory. 

"An.  410.  If  the  ward  possesses  property,  whether  movable  or 
immovable,  without  the  territory  of  the  state,  its  administration  and 
disposition  are  governed  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  is 
situated." 

§  83.  A  Peculiar  System  of  solving  Guaidiajiship  Confiicts. 
The  Swiss  law  is  based  upon  a  reconciliation  of  the  two  oppos- 
ing principles  in  fntematiotial  Private  Law.     This  precedent  is,  in 
my  opinion,  highly  commendable. 

I.  The  Federal  Statute,  N.  &  A.,  contains  the  following  very 
interesting  rules :  — 

"  Art.  10.  Excepting  the  provisions  of  Arts.  13-15,  guardianship 
is  governed  exclusively  by  the  law  of  the  domicile  of  the  person 
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to  be  placed  under  guardianship,  or  who  is  ahready  under  guardi- 
anship. 

''Art.  II.  The  law  of  guardianship  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act  embraces  the  rules  with  reference  to  the  care  of  the  person  as 
well  as  the  administration  of  the  estate. 

''  Art.  1 2.  The  guardianship  officials  of  the  place  of  domicile  must 
give  those  of  the  home  canton  notice  of  the  commencement  and 
vacating  of  the  guardianship,  as  well  as  of  a  change  of  residence 
of  the  ward,  and,  upon  request,  give  them  any  other  information 
relating  to  the  guardianship. 

"Art.  13.  Whenever  a  disposition  is  to  be  made  with  reference 
to  the  religious  training  of  a  minor  ward,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  Art.  49,  par.  3,  of  the  Constitution,' the  officials  of  the  domicile 
must  obey  the  instructions  of  those  of  the  home  canton  in  this 
regard. 

"  Art.  14.  The  competent  officials  of  the  home  canton  may  move 
the  appointment  of  a  guardian  for  citizens  of  their  canton  domiciled 
without  the  same,  with  the  competent  officials  of  the  canton  of 
domicile.  Such  a  motion  must  be  granted  if  the  guardianship 
appears  well  founded  according  to  the  law  of  the  domicile. 

*'  Art.  15.  If  the  officials  of  the  domicile  have  neglected  the  per- 
sonal or  property  interests  of  the  ward  or  the  interests  of  the  home 
commune  or  are  not  in  position  to  properly  guard  the  same,  or  if 
the  officials  of  the  domicile  have  not  obeyed  the  instructions  of 
the  home  officials  with  reference  to  the  religious  training  of  the 
child,  the  home  officials  may  demand  that  the  guardianship  be  sur- 
rendered to  them. 

**  Art.  16.  Disputes  arising  by  reason  of  the  motions  and  requests 
of  the  home  officials  under  Arts.  14  and  15  shall,  upon  the  suit 
of  these  officials  be  determined,  in  the  last  instance,  by  the  Federal 
Court  sitting  as  a  public  tribunal.  In  imperative  cases,  the  President 
of  the  Federal  Court  may  act  to  protect  imperilled  interests. 

"Art.  17.  If  the  guardianship  officials  permit  of  a  change  of 
domicile  by  the  ward,  the  right  and  the  duty  of  administering  the 
guardianship  pass  to  the  officials  of  the  new  domicile  and  the  estate 
of  the  ward  is  to  be  surrendered  to  him. 

"Art.  18.  The  administering  of  a  guardianship  at  the  domicile 
and  in  the  home  canton  at  the  same  time  is  forbidden. 

"  Art.  33.  A  guardianship  conducted  for  an  alien  in  Switzerland 
shall  be  surrendered  upon  the  request  of  the  competent  foreign 
home  officials,  provided  the  foreign  state  holds  its  own  jurisdiction 
to  be  paramount." 

These  provisions  represent  a  most  interesting  attempt  to  recon- 
cile the  two  main  theories.     Upon  principle,  the  domiciliary  law 
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governs  (Art.  lo),  but  the  statute  gives  certain  rights  of  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  national  state.  The  surrender  provided  for  in  Art.  33 
also  represents  a  tempering  of  the  domiciliary  by  the  national  law ; 
it  is  a  peculiar  precedent,  especially  as  the  control  of  guardianships 
constitutes  a  branch  of  public  administration. 

2.  As  in  regard  to  other  subjects,  the  provisions  above  quoted 
are  applicable  by  analogy  to  aliens  domiciled  in  Switzerland  (Art 
32),  excepting,  of  course,  such  provisions  as  cannot,  from  their 
nature,  be  applied  internationally.  Thus  Arts.  1 3  and  1 5  cannot 
apply,  as  Swiss  officials  could  not  be  subjected  to  foreign  control 
in  the  manner  provided ,  between  cantons.  Neither  can  Art.  18 
be  thus  applied,  as  the  officials  of  a  foreign  state  could  not  be 
prevented  from  creating  a  guardianship  on  their  own  account. 

3.  In  Switzerland,  too,  natural  (paternal  or  maternal)  guardian- 
ship is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  personal  law  and  therefore  subject 
to  the  rules  regarding  the  status  (Art.  34,  iV.  &  A.).  It  is  therefore 
a  matter  reserved  to  the  lex patriw  (see  §  58,  supra). 

4.  The  position  of  Swiss  subjects  domiciled  abroad  is  here  also 
regulated  by  Art.  28,  Nos.  i  and  2,  N.  &  A.,  which  makes  the 
Swiss  law  applicable  unless  the  foreign  law  otherwise  provides. 
Land  located  in  Switzerland  is,  however,  subject  to  administration 
by  the  Swiss  guardian  under  the  /ex  and  forum  originis  (^patria). 
If  a  Swiss  subject  be  under  guardianship  at  the  time  of  leaving 
Switzerland,  the  officials  of  the  domicile  will  still  continue  to  ad- 
minister the  estate  as  before  (Art.  29). 

5.  The  relations  of  Switzerland  with  France  and  Italy  in 
regard  to  the  creation  and  administration  of  guardianships  have 
been  regulated  by  treaty.  ^^- 


%  84.  The  Labors  of  the  Institute  with  Reference  to  tbe  Guatdf-' 
anship  of  Alien  BUnors  and  Adults. 

The  Institute  of  International  Law  has  repeatedly  been  en- 
gaged upon  the  questions  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

It  has  adopted  a  series  of  principles  relating  to  the  guardianship 
of  alien  minors  to  serve  as  a  model  for  future  legislation.  It  has 
also  adopted  rules  of  procedure  to  carry  these  principles  into 
execution  {Tableau  giniral  de  Flnstitut,  1873-1892.  pp.  44-49). 
It  has  also  adopted  principles  relating  to  the  guardianship  (inter- 
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diction)  of  adults  (Annuaire,  1895-1896,  xiv,  p.  163,  with  the  dis- 
cussions at  pp.  146-163).     Compare  also :  — 

Lehr,  in  Revue  de  dr,  i.,  xxiii,  pp.  515-517. 

Annuairej  1889-1892,  xi,  p.  104,  and  discussions,  pp.  87-104. 

§  85.  The  Treaty  of  the  Hague  Conferences  relating  to  Gnardl* 
anship. 

The  Third  International  Conference  formulated  a  treaty  in  regard 
to  the  guardianship  of  minors.  It  has  been  adopted  by  seven  of 
the  nations  represented  at  the  Conference  (see  §  5,  II,  supra\  and 
will  probably  be  ratified  by  other  nations.  The  text  of  the  treaty 
and  an  English  translation  will  be  found  at  Appendix  III,  infra. 

The  treaty  would  seem  open  to  criticism  from  two  points  of 
view :  — 

I.  the  idea  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  main  principles 
does  not  find  sufficient  expression ; 

3.  provisions  with  regard  to  the  forum  and  for  the  determination 
of  disputes  are  indispensable  and  should  not  have  been  omitted 
in  connection  with  this  subject-matter.  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  in 
dealing  with  guardianship,  we  are  dealing  with  an  organic  institu- 
tion and  the  grounds  for  instituting  a  guardianship  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  organization  of  the  governmental  bodies 
which  shall  control  it. 

I  called  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  this  (Actes,  1900, 
p.  89),  but  the  committee  decided  that  the  question  did  not  come 
within  its  province  {Acies^  1900,  p.  105). 

At  the  Conference  of  1900,  a  special  committee  also  reported 
a  project  for  the  regulation  of  interdictions  {Actes^  19CX),  p.  202), 
but  it  has  not  been  passed  upon  by  the  delegates. 

§  86.   The  Duty  of  Aliment  as  between  Members  of  the  Family. 

Laurent,  v,  Nos.  84-95. 

L.  Olivi.  ^^Du  con/lit  des  lots  en  nuUiire  d'^ obligation  alimentairey'*  in  Revue  de 
dr,  /.,  xvii,  pp.  55-64. 

I.  According  to  the  conception  prevailing  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe^  the  lex  patrice  governs.  The  ethical  bond  of  the  family 
is  involved  and  therefore  the  duty  of  support  is  dependent  upon  the 
national  law  of  the  obligor. 
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support  may  arise  between  the  following  classes 


1.  A  duty  c 
of  persons  :  — 

(a)  Between  spouses ;  this  obligation  is  part  of  the  marriage  rela- 
tion. Arts.  2i2  et  itq.  of  the  French  Civil  Code  are  under  the 
title  "the  respective  rights  and  duties  of  the  spouses"  and 
under  the  over-title  "concerning  marriage."  The  Italian  Civil 
Code  speaks  of  the  duty  of  aliment  in  Art.  1 30  under  the  over- 
title  "  concerning  the  rights  and  duties  arising  out  of  wedlock." 
The  duty  of  support  presupposes  a  normal  communal  life  and 
does  not  exist  between  persons  cohabiting  out  of  wedlock. 

{b)  Between  ancestors  and  descendants;  this  obligation  is  based 
upon  natural  relationship  and  is  likewise  based  upon  family 
law.  The  duty  of  supporting  children  exists  irrespective  of 
whether  they  were  originally  bom  in  wedlock  or  afterward 
legitimated.  This  is  true  even  in  countries  where  legitimation 
by  judicial  act  is  unknown  (England,  America).  Children 
who  cannot  be  legitimated  according  to  the  authoritative  per- 
sonal statute,  of  course  do  not  possess  such  right  of  aliment. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  cases  mentioned,  a  right  of  aliment  may 
exist,  by  reason  of  an  ordinary  private  contract  Here  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  the  international  law  of  obligations  are  controlling. 

3.  Fiore  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  territorial  law  should  govern, 
as  the  question  of  aliment  is  one  of  public  order  and  touches  the 
discipline  and  morality  of  the  family  {"Droit  int.  privi" ;  Pradier- 
Fodere's  translation,  No.  log,  pp.  203-205).  To  this  effect  was 
the  decision  of  the  Civil  Tribunal  of  the  Seine,  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  France  (1869).  By  this  decision,  American  parents-in- 
law  were  compelled  to  aliment  their  French  son-in-law  and  their 
grandchild  (Arts.  207,  Code  civ.).  But  the  judgment  was  not  recog- 
nized in  the  United  States,  whither  the  parents-in-law  removed 
later  {Journal,  i,  p.  45).     The  view  of  Fiore  is,  in  fact,  untenable. 

4.  The  correct  view  is  followed  by  Art.  9,  Swiss  Fed.  Stat., 
N.& A.,  which  provides:  — 

"  The  duty  of  support  between  relatives  is  governed  by  the  law 
of  origin  of  the  person  owing  the  duty." 

The  courts  of  the  domicile,  however,  are  competent  even  with 
reference  to  aliens  domiciled  in  Switzerland. 

(a)  Although  Art.  9  speaks  only  of  "  relatives,"  the  wife  is  also  in- 
tended, provided  she  lives  with  her  husband.  It  is  a  duly  based 
upon  law,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  varied  by  contract,  although 
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the  provisions  of  a  contract  may  serve  as  a  rational  method  of 
arriving  at  the  needs  of  the  person  entitled  to  support,  and  at 
the  means  of  the  person  owing  it  (H.  E.,  xx,  p.  24). 
{b)  The  Ux  patria  applies  also  to  the  right  of  aliment  growing  out 
of  injuries  received  in  factories,  as,  for  instance,  under  the  Swiss 
Fed.  Stat,  of  1881,  upon  the  liability  of  factories.  By  Art.  6,  it 
must  be  shown  that  the  person  killed  or  injured  was  under  a 
duty  of  support  according  to  the  national  law.  The  question 
here  again  arises  whether  the  husband  was  under  such  duty 
where  the  wife  lived  separate.  The  Federal  Court  applied  the 
former  State  Law  of  Baden  (§  214)  in  a  certain  case,  that  being 
the  national  law  of  the  person  injured ;  accordingly  it  was  held 
that  the  right  of  aliment  ceased  where  the  wife  no  longer  per- 
formed her  marital  duties  and  had  abandoned  the  husband 
(A.£.,  xxii,  p.  188). 

In  America  and  England 

According  to  Story  (§  198),  the  matrimonial  domicile,  or,  if  that 
cannot  be  ascertained,  the  domicile  of  the  husband,  will  determine 
the  relation  of  the  spouses  with  regard  to  aliment  But  this  law 
often  coincides  in  practice  with  the  forum,  as  wives  claiming  ali- 
ment, or  demanding  protection,  will  resort  to  the  forum  of  the  place 
of  residence.  These  courts  will  not,  however,  determine  any  ques- 
tions of  rights  so  as  permanently  to  affect  the  marriage  relations, 
unless  they  also  have  jurisdiction  by  domicile.  In  England  these 
personal  relations  are  supposed  to  depend  solely  upon  the  forum 
(Westlake,  p.  61).  American  authority  also  tends  to  draw  away 
from  Story's  reasoning  (De  Boimont  v.  Penniman,  10  Blatch.  436). 

The  same  view  is  taken  as  to  the  claims  of  children  for  aliment. 
Thus,  in  Scotland  it  has  been  held  that  personal  presence  in  the 
territory,  for  however  short  a  time,  will  found  jurisdiction  to  enter- 
tain an  action  for  aliment  by  a  child  against  a  father,  the  father 
having  the  child  with  him  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
(Ringer  v.  Churchill,  1840,  Ct.  of  Sess.  Reps.,  2d  Ser.,  p.  316). 
The  state  of  the  law  has  been  left  somewhat  in  doubt  by  the  more 
recent  case  of  Macdonald  (cited  supra,  §  83),  wherein  a  narrow 
majority  of  the  court  held  to  the  domiciliary  standard. 

Rules  relating  to  the  aliment  of  illegitimate  children  are  con- 
sidered, in  the  United  States,  as  penal  ordinances,  and  hence  sub- 
ject to  the  law  and  jurisdiction  of  the  place  where  the  "offence" 
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was  committed  (Wharton's  "Criminal  Law,"  8th  ed.,  p.  1741). 
Where  it  is  resorted  to  as  police  relief,  the  place  where  it  is  re- 
quired assumes  jurisdiction  (Kolbe  v.  People,  85  111.  336). 

§  87.   Adoptioa. 


I.  Adoption  should  properly  be  governed  both  by  the  personal 
statute  of  the  person  adopting  and  of  the  person  being  adopted, 
though  legislation  frequently  makes  the  former  atone  authoritative, 

1.  The  questions  arising  here  embrace:  — 

(a)  the  requisites  for  adoption  ; 

(i)  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  person  to  be 
adopted,  or  that  of  his  parents  or  guardian ; 

(f)  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  spouses  and  of  the 
officials  of  the  commune  or  state  of  origin  of  the  persons 
adopting ; 

(^  the  requirement  of  a  preliminary  period  of  care  and  mainten- 
ance; 

if)  the  legal  effect  of  adoption.  Especially  important  here  is  its 
effect  in  matters  of  succession  as  a  result  of  the  entry  by  the 
child  into  the  family  of  the  adoptive  parent  The  question  also 
arises  as  to  the  right  of  the  child  to  the  name  of  the  adoptive 
parent  and  as  to  whether  nobihty  can  be  transmitted  in  this 
way. 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  effects  of  adoption 
may  be  validly  controlled  by  contract  (e.g.  see  §  1767,  German 
Civil  Code). 

Adoption  affects  the  legal  relations  of  the  family.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  Roman  conception  of  adoption  (arrogatid) ; 
the  admission  into  a  family,  or  gens,  was  essentia].  The  same 
idea  prevails  to-day,  though  it  is,  perhaps,  not  carried  out  in  the 
same  degree.  See  %%  182-184,  Austrian  Civil  Code;  §  1767,  Ger- 
man Civil  Code.  The  Swiss  conception  is  similar,  as  is  shown  also 
by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Statute  upon  Marriage  forbids  mar- 
riage between  adoptive  parents  and  adoptive  children  (Art.  29, 
No.  2,  b). 

2.  As  to  the  law  to  be  applied,  that  of  the  adoptive  parent  is 
often  alone  referred  to,  although  upon  principle,  the  law  of  both 
parties  should  be  observed  (v,  Bar,  i,  p.  547).     The  question  has 
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been  repeatedly  asked  as  to  whether  the  observance  of  the  personal 
statute,  either  of  the  adoptive  parent  or  that  of  the  adoptive  child, 
does  not  suffice. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  doubt  which  objective  system  of  law 
should  have  the  preference,  where  the  legislature  wishes,  in  the 
interest  of  adoption^  to  dispense  with  the  observance  of  both  per- 
sonal statutes.  What  law  shall  be  given  the  preponderating  in- 
fluence? Catellani  (No.  590)  favors  the  law  of  the  child,  while 
Rolin  {''Principes  du  dr.  i.privi^'  ii.  No.  604)  is  certain  that  the  right 
to  adopt  is  dependent  upon  the  law  of  the  adoptive  parent  and 
considers  adoption  permissible,  even  if  the  home  state  of  the  per- 
son to  be  adopted  does  not  recognize  the  institution. 

3.  Italian  law  subjects  adoption  to  the  lex  patria  by  Art  6, 
Disposizioni^  under  the  head  of  "relations  of  the  family."  The 
rule  applies  both  to  Italians  abroad  and  to  aliens  in  Italy.  Accord- 
ingly, in  both  cases,  the  adoption  must  accord,  formally  and  sub- 
stantively, to  the  national  law  of  both  the  person  adopted  and 
adopting.  Catellani  says,  however,  that  "the  jurisprudence  of 
France  and  that  of  Italy  are  inclined  to  favor  the  law  of  the 
parents." 

4.  The  German  Introductory  Act,  Art.  22,  provides :  — 

"  Adoption  is  governed  by  German  law  if  the  person  adopting  is 
possessed  of  German  citizenship  at  the  time  of  adoption. 

"  If  the  person  adopting  is  a  foreign  citizen,  while  the  child  pos- 
sesses the  citizenship  of  the  Empire,  the  adoption  shall  be  invalid 
if  the  consent  of  the  child,  or  that  of  a  third  person  standing  in  a 
family  relationship  to  the  child,  has  not  been  obtained  pursuant  to 
German  law." 

5.  According  to  Austrian  law,  the  personal  statute  of  the  per- 
son adopting  governs  upon  principle.  I  refer  to  Jettel  i^^Handbuch^^ 
etc.,  pp.  55-56)  and  to  §  113  of  the  Austrian  Statute  upon  the 
Exercise  of  Jurisdiction.  Unger  ("  System^'  i,  p.  195)  also  takes 
this  view  in  that  he  says :  — 

"  Adoption  is  governed  by  the  domiciliary  law  of  the  adoptive 
parent.  Thus,  if  an  Austrian  domiciled  in  Austria  adopt  a  child  in 
France,  the  provisions  of  Austrian  law  must  be  observed ;  if  an  Aus- 
trian domiciled  in  France  adopt  a  child  there,  the  provisions  of  the 
French  law  are  then  applicable." 


6.  According  to  Swiss  law,  the  national  law  of  the  adoptive 
parent  is  exclusively  applicable  (Art.  8,  N.  Gr  A.). 

(a)  An  Italian  domiciled  in  Switzerland  can  adopt  a  child  there  onl7 
by  observing  the  law  of  Italy,  and,  therefore,  must  obtain  the 
authorization  of  the  competent  court  of  appeal  (Arts.  202-219, 
Codice  civile). 

(6)  An  Englishman  domiciled  in  Switzerland  cannot  adopt  a  child 
there,  eiiher  of  Swiss  or  other  nationality,  as  the  law  of  England 
does  not  recognize  the  institution  of  adoption. 

II.  //  is  to  be  noted  that  so  far  as  the  form  of  adoption  is  con- 
cerned, many  systems  of  law  require  the  co-operation  of  the  courts 
or  administrative  authorities.  In  this  event,  however,  tite  maxim 
of  "  locus  regit  actum  "  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

1.  The  consent  of  the  judicial  or  administrative  bodies  is  not  a 
bare  formality.  Compare  Catellani,  No.  573;  Duguit,  "  Les  Con- 
flits  de  legislations  rel.  d  lafonne  des  actes  civiles"  1882,  p.  gg.  It 
constitutes  a  "condition  "  or  form  "  intrinsique."  Compare  Laurent, 
vi.  No,  34;  Gierke,  "  D.  Privatrecht,"  i,  p.  231,  note  60,  A  very 
complete  and  sound  explanation  of  the  significance  of  form  in  re- 
lation to  adoption  is  also  to  be  found  in  Buzzati,  "  L'autoritA  delle 
leggi  stranierc  relative  alia  forma  dcgli  atti  civili"  1894,  p.  342. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  proceeding  in  adoption  is  of  a  formal 
nature,  and  that,  therefore,  the  maxim  of  "locus  regit  actum" 
controls.  Adoption  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  civil  con- 
tract. Governmental  ratification  of  the  act  is  a  substantive  requi- 
site to  its  validity,  and  not  a  mere  form.  The  state  to  which  the 
adoptive  father  belongs  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  family, 
and,  therefore,  retains  to  itself  the  right  to  ratify  or  to  veto  the  act 
of  adoption  ;  there  is  no  right  of  the  parties  to  a  ratification.  Thus 
ratification  may  be  correctly  designated  as  an  act  of  executive 
authority. 

2.  In  France  and  Italy  the  courts  must  co-operate  (Art.  216, 
Codice  civile).  For  this  reason,  it  was  properly  held  in  France 
that  an  adoption  undertaken  by  a  Frenchman  in  Belgium  of  a  Bel- 
gian subject  was  null  and  void,  although  performed  in  the  presence 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Brussels,  and  was  consented  to  by  the 
court  of  first  instance  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Brussels  {Journal 
de  dr.  ('.,  xi,  p.  179). 
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3.  In  Germany  the  District  Courts  have  jurisdiction  (§  66, 
Imp.  Stat,  of  1898,  upon  Matters  of  Voluntary  Jurisdiction). 

4.  In  Switzerland,  judicial  ratification  is  required  in  some  can- 
tons (Geneva,  A,E.^  xii,  p.  11),  in  others,  that  of  the  Orphans* 
Bureau  and  the  Department  of  Justice  (Zurich,  Code,  §§  720  etseq.). 
In  the  latter  canton,  an  adoption  of  one  of  its  citizens  domiciled  in 
Italy,  of  an  Italian  subject,  was  refused  recognition  because  no 
ratification  of  the  officials  of  Zurich  had  been  obtained  {H.  -£".,  xx, 
p.  215). 

5.  In  some  states  {e.g.  Bolivia,  Uruguay)  a  mere  notarial  act  is 
sufficient.  The  citizens  of  these  states  can  undertake  an  adoption 
abroad  by  observing  this  formality. 

III.  An  adoption  completed  in  legal  manner  in  one  country  should 
be  recognized  everywhere^  even  in  those  countries  the  laws  of  which 
do  not  recognize  the  institution. 

A  citizen  of  Zurich  who,  in  1869,  became  naturalized  ii^  Chile 
without  surrendering  his  nationality  in  Switzerland,  adopted  an 
illegitimate  child  in  Zurich  in  1878.  An  action  for  aliment  by  the 
adopted  child  was  dismissed  in  Chile  because  the  law  there  does 
not  recognize  the  institution ;  it  also  holds  that  the  Chilean  laws 
are  applicable  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  territory,  including  aliens. 
As  the  adopted  child  distrained  the  property  of  the  adoptive  father 
to  secure  her  action  for  aliment  in  Zurich,  the  question  arose  whether 
this  proceeding  was  not  barred  by  the  case  already  adjudicated. 
The  courts  of  Zurich  declared  that  the  defendant's  answer  was 
subject  to  the  reply  that  the  judgment  in  Chile  was  void,  in  that  the 
nonsuit  of  the  plaintiff  upon  the  ground  stated  involved  a  denial 
of  justice ;  also  that  the  adoption  which  took  place  outside  of  Chile 
created  a  valid  legal  relationship,  and  that  a  vested  right  of  private 
law  should  have  been  recognized  by  the  judge  even  of  a  state 
wherein  the  act  could  not  have  been  undertaken  {H.  E.,  x,  p.  157). 
This  is,  in  fact,  an  entirely  correct  proposition  in  International 
Private  Law. 

IV.  A  contract  for  succession  made  between  spouses^  under  certain 
circumstances,  loses  its  effect  by  virtue  of  an  adoption. 

A  case  of  this  kind  is  presented,  for  instance,  where  the  spouses 
agree  that  the  survivor  shall  inherit  "  if  God  does  not  bless  us  with 
children,"  and  they  thereafter  adopt  a  child.  The  condition  refers  to 
the  existence  of  children  entitled  to  inherit,  and  not  merely  to  issue. 
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With  regard  to  the  active  rights  of  succession  of  adbpted  chil- 
dren, the  law  which  governs  is  that  applicable  generally  to  the 
estate  of  the  deceased,  whether  of  the  adoptive  parents  or  of  the 
natural  relatives  of  the  child. 

An  adoption  which  had  been  completed  in  Saxony  was  held  in 
New  York  not  to  grant  a  right  of  succession  where  the  will  spoke 
of  "legal  issue,"  as  only  issue  of  the  body  was  thereby  designated 
(/).  Jurist.  Ztg.,  1900,  p.  508).  Compare  also  Zeitsckrift  fiir 
internal.  Privat-  vttd  Strafrecht,  iii,  p.  348. 


In  America  and  England  ^H 

England  does  not  recognize  the  institution  of  adoption.  It^P 
said  that  it  creates  a  status  unknown  to  English  law,  and  therefore 
that  a  child  adopted  according  to  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  will 
not  be  granted  rights  of  succession  in  England  (Dicey,  p.  47s). 
It  is  submitted,  however,  that  this  view  is  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  English  courts  with  regard  to  legitimation  by  subsequent 
marriage.  Here  also  we  have  a  status  not  recognized  by  English 
law,  and  yet,  if  the  father  be  domiciled  in  the  foreign  state  where 
the  legitimation  takes  place,  it  will  be  recognized  as  valid  in  Eng- 
land (Munro  v.  Munro,  7  CI.  &  F.  843).  Perhaps  the  question  may 
still  be  regarded  as  an  open  one  in  England. 

In  the  United  States,  at  least  one  of  the  parties,  the  adoptive 
father  or  the  child,  must  be  a  domiciled  subject  of  the  State  creat- 
ing the  status.  If  so,  the  adoption  will  be  held  valid  in  all  other 
States  to  whose  jurisprudence  adoption  is  not  repugnant,  even  as 
to  real  estate  situated  therein  (Van  Matre  v.  Sankey,  14S  111.  356; 
Ross  V.  Ross,  129  Mass.  243;  Hartwell  v.  TefFt,  35  Atl.  (R.I.) 


The  case  cited  by  the  author  above,  which  seems  to  have  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  German  jurists,  is  N.Y.  Life  Ins.  and  Trust 
Co.  V.  Viele,  22  App.  Div.  80,  affirmed  in  161  N.Y.  11.  It  really 
involved  only  the  interpretation  of  the  will  of  the  adoptive  parent. 
The  court  concluded  that  by  the  term  "legal  issue,"  the  testator 
did  not  intend  to  designate  the  adopted  child.  The  court  in  effect 
recognized  the  status  created  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Saxony,  and 
indicated  that  if  the  Saxon  code  had  declared  that  an  adopted 
child  should  have  "the  status  of  a  descendant  and  all  the  legal 
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consequences  and  incidents  thereof,  the  same  as  though  he  were 
born  in  wedlock,"  there  would  have  been  a  basis  for  concluding 
that  the  will  intended  the  adopted  child  to  be  included  within  the 
term  "  legal  issue." 

§  88.  Legitimation  of  Children  bom  Antenuptially. 

Despagnet,  "Z?^  la  UgUimcUion  en  droit  interncUiofial prrvij^  m  Journal  dedr,  1., 
XV,  p.  592. 

I.  The  legitimation  of  children  bom  before  or  out  of  wedlock  is 
properly  referable  to  the  personal  status  of  the  party  undertaking  the 
legitimation  and  of  that  of  the  child.  The  rule  is^  however^  frequently 
avoided^  and  the  act  made  to  depend  upon  particular  requisites  instead. 

1.  The  lawmaker  is  here  usually  influenced  by  practical  con- 
siderations in  that  the  compulsory  observance  of  both  laws  would 
make  legitimation  more  difficult  and  result  in  unnecessary  detri- 
ment to  the  innocent  child.  This  is  especially  so  in  states  the 
internal  law  of  which  recognizes  the  institute  of  legitimation  (Arts. 
331-333,  French  Civil  Code). 

Art.  10  of  the  Riglement  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law 
proposes  the  following :  — 

''  The  effects  of  the  marriage  .  .  .  upon  the  status  of  the  children 
bom  before  the  marriage  shall  be  governed  by  the  national  law  of  the 
husband  at  the  time  the  marriage  was  contracted." 

2.  According  to  Art  22  of  the  German  Introductory  Act,  the 
legitimation  of  a  child  bom  out  of  wedlock  is  governed  by  Ger- 
man law  if  the  father  possess  German  citizenship  at  the  time  of 
legitimation. 

3.  According  to  French  law,  legitimation  by  subsequent  mar- 
riage can  occur  only  when  the  parents  have  recognized  the  child 
before  the  marriage  takes  place,  or,  at  the  latest,  in  the  written 
contract  of  marriage  itself.  It  is  usually  understood  that  marriages 
of  aliens  taking  place  in  France  will  have  the  effect  of  legitimating 
the  children,  if  the  personal  law  of  the  parties  gives  this  effect  to 
it.     The  matter  seems  still  in  dispute  {Journal^  xiv,  p.  183). 

The  laws  of  France  and  Italy  do  not  permit  the  legitimation  of 
children  born  of  adulterous  or  incestuous  intercourse  {adulterini 
and  incestuosi), 

4.  In  England,  legitimation  per  subsequens  matrimonium  is  not 
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recognized,  although  if  it  has  taken  place  by  virtue  of  a  foreign 
law,  most  of  its  legal  results  will  be  recognized.  See  Dicey,  "  The 
Law  of  Domicile  as  a  Branch  of  the  Law  of  England,"  etc.,  i.  Art. 
3S,  note:  — 

"The  law  of  the  father's  domicile  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  a 
child  bom  out  of  wedlock  determines  whether  the  subsetjuenl  mar- 
riage of  the  father  and  mother  legitimates  the  child  "  (Trans,  from 
the  French  of  Slocquart,  "  Le  stalitt personnel  angiais"). 

By  an  English  decision  (November  i,  1887),  cited  in  the  Jour- 
nal de  dr.  i.,  xv,  p.  831,  it  was  held  that  legitimation  through 
subsequent  marriage  is  determined  by  the  law  of  the  country 
■wherein  the  parent  resided  at  the  time  of  the  child's  birth.  In 
England  this  is  called  the  h-x  originis :  "  The  law  of  the  country  of 
origin  is  not  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  child  was  born,  but  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  parents  had  their  domicile  at  the  time 
of  its  birth.  If  the  parents  had  different  domiciles,  which  may 
occur  where  they  were  not  married,  it  is  the  domicile  of  the  father 
which  governs,  and  not  that  of  the  mother"  (Vaucher  v.  Solicitor 
to  Treasury,  40  Ch.  D.  216).  See  also  Stocquart,  "De  la  l^^tima- 
Hon  des  enfants  naturels  par  mariage  subsequent  en  dr.  i.  priv^,"  id., 
p.  205,  and  Lain^,  in  Journal,  xxiii,  p.  481. 

5.   Art.  54  of  the  Swiss  Constitution  states  :  — 

"  A  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents  legitimates  children  bora 
antenuptially." 

The  same  statement  is  found  in  Art.  25  of  the  Statute  upon  Mar- 
riage. Legitimation  is  considered  an  absolute  result  of  the  subse- 
quent marriage  of  the  parents  wholly  independent  of  the  place  of 
origin  of  the  parents.  In  favoring  the  institute  to  so  high  a  degree 
as  to  embody  it  into  the  Constitution,  the  sovereignty  obviously 
regarded  a  distinction  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children 
of  married  persons  as  offending  moral  and  humanitarian  principles- 
It  is  true  that  Art.  41  of  the  Statute  upon  Marriage  provides  that 
the  parents  shall  give  notice  of  the  residence  of  all  illegitimate  chil- 
dren at  the  time  of  or  within  thirty  days  of  the  marriage,  but  this 
is  a  purely  administrative  provision  and  does  not  prevent  the 
registry  of  the  legitimation  after  that  time. 

II.  The  same piinciples  apply  to  legitimation  by  act  of  the  sover- 
eigft  {per  rescriptum  principis)  where  suck  a  system  obtains.  ■^^ 
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III.  The  effects  of  legitimation  must  be  recognized  everywhere^ 
particularly  in  connection  with  rights  of  succession. 

The  English  practice  does  not  go  to  this  extent ;  it  requires  that 
for  succession  to  immovables  the  child  be  legitimated  according  to 
the  lex  rei  sitce  (compare  v.  Bar,  i,  p.  542). 

In  America  and  England 

The  general  current  of  authority  in  the  United  States  differs 
from  the  rule  in  England  only  in  this,  that  in  the  former  jurisdic- 
tion the  law  of  the  father's  domicile  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  is 
exclusively  authoritative,  while  in  the  latter  jurisdiction  the  law  of 
the  father's  domicile  at  the  time  of  the  child's  birth  must  coincide. 
Thus,  in  America,  if  the  law  of  the  domicile  at  the  time  of  marriage 
recognizes  \t^^m2X\ovi  per  subsequens  matrimonium,  it  will  be  taken 
to  confer  a  status  upon  a  child  bom  antenuptially  which  will 
accompany  him  everywhere,  even  for  the  purpose  of  inheriting  real 
estate  in  a  jurisdiction  where  such  legitimation  is  not  recognized 
(Miller  v.  Miller,  91  N.Y.  315 ;  In  re  Hall,  1901,  61  App.  Div.  266 
(N.Y.);  Ross  v.  Ross,  129  Mass.  243;  Smith  v.  Smith,  23  Miss. 
167,  170.  Contra^  Lingen  v.  Lingen^45  Ala.  411.).  In  the  case  of 
In  re  Hall,  supra^  the  court  recognized  the  legitimacy  of  an  infant 
by  the  marriage  of  its  parents  in  Dakota,  after  a  divorce  obtained 
there  of  one  of  the  parties,  although  it  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  divorce.  It  was  held  that  the  public  policy  which 
led  the  court  to  question  the  validity  of  the  divorce  and  remarriage, 
extra-territorially,  would  not  lead  the  court  to  deny  the  status  of 
legitimacy  to  the  issue  of  such  marriage,  valid  in  the  State  of 
Dakota. 

In  England,  however,  if  the  law  of  the  country  where  the 
father  is  domiciled  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  child  does  not 
allow  of  legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage,  no  subsequent  mar- 
riage will  avail  to  make  the  child  legitimate  {In  re  Wright's 
Trusts,  25  L.  J.  Ch.  621).  So  also  if  the  law  of  the  country  where 
the  father  is  domiciled  at  the  time  of  the  subsequent  marriage 
does  not  allow  of  such  legitimation,  the  child  will  not  be  con- 
sidered legitimate  (Vaucher  v.  Solicitor  to  Treasury,  In  re  Grove, 
40  Ch.  D.  (C.  A.)  216). 

The  domicile  of  the  mother  is  considered  immaterial  Thus, 
where  the  domicile  of  the  father  was  in  Scotland,  where  such 
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legitimation  is  recognized,  and  tliat  of  the  mother  was  in  England, 
where  it  is  not,  the  marriage  was  held  to  have  legitimated  the 
child  (Munro  v.  Monro,  7  CI.  &  F.  842). 


§  89,   Claims  in  Bastardy. 

Neubauer,  \n  Z.  far  I'lrgl.  H.,  iii,  p,  321;  iv,  p.  362- 

Voigt,  in  ZeiCschrift  fur  interiml.  Privaf-  und  Slrafrecht,  \,  pp.  304,  4 

A.  Juvara,  Les  enfaiits  naiureh  en  droit  international privi  (Paris,  1898). 

I.  Where  bastardy  proceedings  are  combined  with  a  suit  based 
upon  seduction,  the  fathe/s  lex  and  forum  patrice  should  be 
controlling. 

Claims  arising  out  of  illicit  cohabitation  are  construed  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  frequently  the  manner  in  which  they  are  construed 
is  of  importance  in  determining  what  system  of  law  shall  be 
applicable. 

1.  Some  jurists  base  the  liability  in  this  class  of  cases  upon  tort 
or  ywdji-tort.  This  is  the  construction  of  Windscheid  {" Pand." 
§  47S)-  According  to  this  theory,  a  defendant  guilty  of  illicit 
cohabitation  is  held  liable  as  the  possible  father,  the  possibility 
being  construed  into  a  reality  because  he  has  been  guilty  of  a 
tortious  act,  and  the  alimentary  obligation  does  not  fall  away  by 
proving  that  during  the  critical  period,  the  mother  submitted  her- 
self to  other  men. 

Others  deduce  a  liability  from  the  fact  of  procreation  itself,  for 
the  following  reasons :  — 

(a)  a  quasi  family  relationship  is  thus  established ;  especially  is  this 
so  where  falhership  also  determines  the  status ; 

{p)  fathership  alone  is  a  sufficient  social  basis  for  an  action  for 
aliment ; 

(f)  an  action  for  damages  in  tort  should  be  accorded,  especially  in 
the  event  of  seduction. 

2.  In  determining  the  system  of  law  applicable  to  bastardy 
actions,  we  must  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  various  kinds  of 
claims,  as  follows :  — 

(ff)  a  claim  for  the  recognition  of  the  status  of  a  child  in  connec- 
tion with  a  claim  for  damages  and  aliment ; 
{b)  a  claim  for  aliment  alone ; 
{c)   a  claim  by  reason  of  the  commission  of  a  tort. 
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If  the  action  is  to  determine  a  family  relationship  founded  upon 
a  promise  of  marriage,  the  personal  statute  of  the  father  is  prop- 
erly controlling;  he  is  the  head  of  the  family  even  where  the 
claim  is  made  by  a  doubtful  member  thereof.  To  this  effect  is  the 
decision  of  the  German  Imperial  Court  (xxix,  p.  291)  and  Art.  8, 
Swiss  Statute,  N,  6r  A,  (H.  £.,  xii,  p.  13). 

II.  T/te  lex  {and  forum)  domicilii  of  the  father  are  controlling 
in  ordinary  bastardy  proceedings  and  in  actions  simply  for  aliment. 

1.  The  domicile  which  controls  is  that  which  the  defendant 
possessed  at  the  time  of  the  cohabitation.  Thus  where  a  Viennese 
woman  brought  an  action  against  the  father  of  her  illegitimate 
child,  the  father  being  domiciled  at  Vienna  at  the  time  of  cohabita- 
tion, the  courts  of  Zurich,  whither  he  had  removed,  applied  the 
Austrian  law  {H.  J?.,  xii,  p.  281). 

2.  The  German  Introductory  Act  is  to  the  contrary  upon  the 
question  before  us :  — 

''Art.  20.  The  legal  relations  between  an  illegitimate  child  and 
its  mother  are  determined  by  German  law  if  the  mother  be  German. 
This  is  so  also  where  the  citizenship  of  the  mother  has  been  lost, 
while  that  of  the  child  has  continued. 

**  Art.  21.  The  obligation  of  the  father  for  aliment  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  and  his  liability  toward  the  mother  for  the  expenses  of 
pregnancy,  delivery,  and  support,  shall  be  judged  by  the  laws  of  the 
state  to  which  the  mother  belongs  at  the  birth  of  the  child.  No  more 
extensive  claim  shall  be  recognized,  however,  than  are  established 
by  German  law." 

3.  The  law  prevailing  at  the  place  of  cohabitation  is  immaterial 
Seuffert  {Kommentar  fiber  die  bayerische  Gerichtsordnung^  i,  p.  245) 
points  out  that  the  place  of  cohabitation  is  wholly  accidental,  eg. 
"  the  village  in  which  the  parties  came  together  to  attend  a  fair, 
the  woods  in  which  they  met."  The  conclusions  of  Seuffert  from 
the  foregoing  are  twofold.  Firstly,  he  disputes  the  ratio  juris  that 
this  accident  should  determine  the  extent  of  the  duty  of  aliment, 
the  right  to  bring  up  the  child,  the  future  law  of  succession,  or  the 
exceptio  plurium  concubentium.  Secondly,  he  shows  that  the  view 
would  lead  to  insoluble  difficulties  where  cohabitation  took  place  at 
different  times  and  at  different  places,  subject  to  different  laws. 
Thus  Seuffert  reaches  the  proper  view  that  the  personal  law  of  the 
defendant  is  controlling. 
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III.  Where  the  case  is  one  of  tort  (e.g.  seduction,  rape,  infection), 
the  lex  delicti  commissi  is  authoritative. 

IV.  In  countries  liaving  the  French  system  of  law,  a  claim  in 
tort  is  recognisable  only  if  it  be  founded  upon  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  act  complained  of  occurred. 

1,  Under  French  law  (e.g.  French  Civil  Code,  Art.  340,  Italian 
Civil  Code,  Art.  189,  Netherlands  Civil  Code,  Art.  340)  the  maxim 
prevails  that  "  la  recherche  de  la  paternity  est  interdite"  In  these 
Jurisdictions,  actions  in  bastardy  even  between  aliens  are  not  per- 
mitted, as  the  law  of  the  forum  sets  up  an  absolute  veto  against 
the  investigation  of  fathership  out  of  wedlock.  Contrary,  however, 
is  the  case  of  the  judgment  of  a  foreign  court  based  upon  a  claim 
in  bastardy ;  such  an  adjudication  is  available  against  an  alien  even 
in  France. 

2.  A  Frenchman  domiciled  at  a  place  the  laws  of  which  per- 
mit of  actions  in  bastardy  cannot  rely  upon  the  lex f  atria,  as  there 
is  no  question  of  status  involved. 

V.  The  limitation  of  actions,  as  former  discussion  has  already 
shown  (§  56,  supra),  should  be  governed  by  the  law  to  which  the 
claim  itself  is  subject.  A  special  development  of  the  rule  is  here  in 
point. 

The  following  systems  are  controlling :  — 

I.    the  lex palriie  of  the  father,  in  actions  alfecting  the  status  ; 
a.    the  lex  patria  of  the  mother  (Art.  ai,  Ger.  In  trod.  Act)  and  the 
lex  domieilii  of  the  father  (by  Swiss  Law)  in  ordinary  bastardy 
proceedings ; 
3,  the  lex  delicti  commissii  in  actions  based  upon  seduction,  infec- 
tion, and  the  like. 

It  is  true  that  the  proposition  has  been  advanced  that,  in 
actions  of  bastardy,  the  lex  fori  governs  the  limitation  by  way  of  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  This  has  been  advanced  with  much  hesita- 
tion in  Switzerland  {UUmer  Supp.  No.  2678).  The  Prussian  State 
Law,  §  1083,  T.  2,  providing  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  birth 
of  the  child,  has  been  interpreted  as  an  imperative  rule  (Seuffert, 
Archiv,  viii,  No.  7).     This  view  does  not  seem  sound. 

The  provision  that  an  action  in  bastardy  may  be  brought  only 
within  a  certain  period  is  to  be  considered  as  a  limitation  of  the 
action  and  (according  to  the  Continental  conception)  is  not  a  rule 
of  procedure.     It  is  therefore  the  substantive  system  of  law  E%.  , 
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which  the  action  in  bastardy  is  subject,  which  determines  whether 
the  action  may  be  brought  within  a  certain  period  {Zeitschrift  fur 
intertiat.  PrivaU  und  Strafrecht^  x,  p.  494). 

This  point  is  to  be  emphasized  all  the  more  because  the  provi- 
sions are  often  found  in  rules  of  procedure. 

VI.  Here  again  it  is  necessary  to  separate  substantive  law  from 
rules  of  procedure. 

Questions  as  to  the  manner  and  the  weight  of  proof,  such  as 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  relation  of  the  time  of  delivery 
with  the  time  of  conception,  are  governed  by  the  lex  fori.  In  the 
action  of  a  Viennese  woman  brought  against  an  Austrian  domiciled 
in  Zurich,  the  defendant  admitted  cohabiting  with  plaintiff  in  Vienna. 
A  full-grown  child  had  been  bom  on  April  25,  1892,  and  the  con- 
ception took  place  on  the  ist,  3d,  or  5th  of  September,  1891, 
according  to  the  assertion  of  the  defendant.  As  against  the  plea  of 
the  defendant  that  the  conception  did  not  accord  with  the  time  of 
birth,  the  plaintiff  relied  upon  the  Austrian  Code  of  Private  Law, 
particularly  §  163,  but  without  avaiL    This  provides :  — 

"  Whoever  has  been  proved  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  court 
rules  to  have  cohabited  with  the  mother  of  a  child  within  a  period 
of  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  ten  months  from  the  time  of  her 
delivery,  or  whoever  has  admitted  this  out  of  court,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  procreated  the  child." 

The  Appellate  Court  of  Zurich  dismissed  the  action  because, 
according  to  the  Zurich  Code  of  Private  Law,  §  702,  the  shortest 
possible  duration  of  a  regular  pregnancy  must  be  taken  as  259-260 
days,  while  here,  between  the  ist  or  5th  of  September,  1891,  and 
the  25th  of  April,  1892,  only  238  or  233  days  had  elapsed,  there 
being  no  proof  of  premature  birth  {H.  £.,  xiii,  1894,  p.  291). 

§  90.  Voluntary  Recognition  of  Illegitimates. 

In  certain  states,  an  adjudication  to  the  effect  that  a  certain 
bond  of  family  relationship  exists  between  an  illegitimate  child  and 
its  father  can  only  take  place  in  the  event  that  certain  prerequisites 
exist,  as  for  instance,  a  betrothal  preceding  the  cohabitation  (judicial 
promise  to  marry,  §§  686,  709,  Zurich  Code  of  Private  Law).  On 
the  other  hand,  countries  governed  by  the  French  system  of  law 
generally  give  validity  to  a  voluntary  recognition  by  the  father  of 
an  illegitimate  child,  so  as  to  affect  rights  existing  within  the  family 
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and  (in  a  limited  way)  rights  of  succession  (Arts.  334  et  seq.,  757 
et  seq.,  French  Civil  Code  ;  Arts.  335  et  seq.,  909  et  seq.,  Netherlands 
Civil  Code).  The  child  then  acquires  the  name  and  citizenship  of 
the  father,  is  subject  to  his  paternal  authority,  and  is  entitled  to 
aliment  and  to  inheritance  (see  German  Imp.  Ct,  Civ.  Cases,  vol.  46, 
p.  314).  Children  of  adulterous  or  incestuous  intercourse  are 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  this  rule. 

I.  The  capacity  to  act  is  sometimes  separately  regulated  with 
reference  to  this  proceeding. 

For  instance.  Art.  337,  Civil  Code  of  the  Netherlands,  provides 
that  the  father  must  be  over  the  age  of  nineteen.  The  law  also 
requires  the  consent  of  the  mother  to  the  recognition  under  certain 
circumstances  (compare  Art.  284,  Civil  Code  of  the  Dutch  Indies). 

II.  The  substantive  requisites  for  and  the  effects  of  the  recogni- 
tion are  dependent  upon  the  lex  {and  forum)  patrits  of  the  father. 

1.  If  the  national  law  does  not  recognize  the  institute  under 
discussion,  the  act  will  not  be  given  effect  though  performed 
abroad.     Swiss  law  makes  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

2.  Art.  8,  N.  &  A.,  provides  that  the  effect  of  a  voluntary 
recognition  is  governed  exclusively  by  the  law  of  origin,  and  is 
also  subject  to  the  home  jurisdiction ;  also  that  the  place  of  origin 
is  that  of  the  father. 

III.  The  formality  required  for  this  legal  act  must  be  specially 
considered. 

1.  According  to  French  law  (Art  334,  Civil  Code)  it  is  to  be 
noted  that :  — 

(a)  the  recognition  must  be  mentioned  in  the  certificate  of  birth 
for  the  purpose  of  pubhcation,  and  also  entered  in  the  registry 
of  births  ; 

ib')  it  may  also  take  place  later  through  an  acte  authentique.  Accord- 
ing to  French  practice,  a  recognition  executed  before  the  birth 
is  also  effective.  An  oral  recognition  will  not  suffice  under  any 
circumstances  {B.,  1901,  ii,  p.  1015). 

2.  The  law  of  the  Netherlands  also  permits  of  a  voluntary 
recognition  by  means  of  an  instrument  executed  before  the  officials 
of  the  civil  bureau  (Arts.  336  and  338,  Civil  Code). 

3.  A  recognition  contained  merely  in  a  private  will  is  insuffi- 
cient where  the  law  of  the  place  of  execution  requires  an  acle 
authentique. 
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4.  If  the  national  state  does  not  recognize  the  institute,  the 
observance  of  the  most  solemn  formalities  {e.g.  recognition  in  a 
public  will,  or  in  a  public  and  a  private  will)  will  not  establish  a 
family  relationship  with  the  father. 

§  91.  The  Labors  of  the  Institute  with  Reference  to  Marriage 
and  Divorce. 

The  Institute  of  International  Law  adopted  a  system  of  prin- 
ciples regulating  the  conflict  of  laws  in  matters  of  marriage  and 
divorce.  As  the  principles  of  law  upon  these  subjects  have  now 
been  definitely  settled  for  Europe  by  the  Hague  treaties,  the  plan 
of  the  Institute  will  not  be  given  here.  It  is  printed  in  Annuaire^ 
1888-89,  PP-  75-79- 
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§  92.   Introductory  Remarka. 

V.  Bar,  i,  pp.  593-599-  ^3- 

Diena,  I diritti  rtali  coiuiderali nel  diritto  iMierHatiimaU privato  (1895). 

Donle,  "Das  Frimdenrtcht  und  die  Lehrt  dts  int.  Smhatrechts,"  in  Archiv  /Vr 

offentliches  Jiechi,  viii,  pp.  249,  513. 
Dolk,  InterHatioHoal privaatrecht,  Pan  II,  *' Zakenrecht"  (Utrecht,  i88z). 

I.  The  standard  of  lex  rei  sita  advances  to  the  foreground  in 
the  law  of  things,  especially  in  respect  of  immovables. 

Things  become  objects  of  legal  transactions  in  various  relation- 
ships, eg. :  — 

1.  in  contracts,  e.g.  sale,  exchange,  lease,  loan  for  use,  bailment; 

2.  in  the  property  relations  of  married  persons  ; 

3.  in  succession ; 

4.  in  respect  of  property  rights  generally. 

There  is  a  uniformity  among  the  laws  of  all  countries  in  deter- 
mining real  or  property  rights  in  immovables  by  the  lex  rei  sittg. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  such  property  belongs  to  natives  or  aliens. 
The  acquisition  and  loss  of  title  to  land  {e.g.  by  occupation,  by 
alluvion),  its  possession  and  division  between  joint  or  common 
owners,  etc.,  are  matters  which  the  territorial  law  must  govern. 
Jurisprudence  would  cease  to  be  a  science  were  a  different  regula- 
tion tolerated.  Were  the  personal  law  accepted  as  a  standard  in 
contesting  title  to  land,  there  might  be  as  many  titles  as  there  were 
litigants. 

The  standard  of  the  lex  rei  sita  is  of  remote  historical  origin. 
Bartolus  says  (No.  27):  — 

"Quarto  quaro,  quid  in  his,  gua  non  sunt  contractus  lugue 
delicta  neque  ultima  voluntates !  Pone  quidam  habet  damum  hie 
et  est  quastio,  an  possit  altius  elevaref  breviler,  cum  est  quasstio 
de  aliquo  Jure  descendente  ex  re  ipsa,  debet  servari  consuetude  vel 
slatutum  loci,  vbi  res  est." 

Argentraeus  (Nos.  3  and  9)  is  to  the  same  effect. 

II.   Bui  the  lex  rei  sita  should  govern  only  property  rigUi 
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It  should  not  be  said  bluntly  that  immovables  and  movables  are 
subject  to  the  law  of  their  location.  This  proposition,  it  is  true, 
has  been  widely  spread  abroad.  Joannes  Voet  Q*  Comment,  ad 
Pand.^^  vi,  p.  254)  says,  "  tralaticium  fit,  immobilia  regi  lege  loci^ 
in  quo  sita  sunt.'^  Modem  legislation  is  guilty  of  the  same 
ambiguity. 

1.  The  French  Code  civil  states  in  Art.  3 :  **Les  immeubles^ 
mime  ceux  possidis  par  des  Strangers ^  sont  rigis  par  la  loifrancaise'* 

2.  The  same  phrase  is  found  in  Art.  1 1  of  the  Spanish,  Art.  10 
of  the  Argentinian,  and  Art.  13  of  the  Mexican  code. 

III.  //  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that  the  question  of  capacity  to 
act  in  dealing  with  things  is  not  governed  by  the  lex  rei  sitce^  but  is 
determined  by  the  personal  statute. 

1.  Von  Bar  seems  to  be  of  a  different  opinion  at  i,  p.  623,  but 
with  this  however  compare  i,  pp.  597-599. 

2.  There  are  some  exceptions. 

(a)  The  English  and  American  doctrine  requires  that  even  the 
capacity  to  act  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  situs^  at  least 
in  respect  of  immovables.  Compare  Westlake,  §  156  (p.  189), 
''All  questions  concerning  property  in  immovables,  including 
the  forms  of  conveying  them,  are  decided  by  the  lex  situs.** 
Dicey  accords  (Rule  138). 

With  regard  to  capacity  to  deal  with  movable  property  Dicey 
says  (Rule  139)  that  the  lex  domicilii  governs.  He  accompanies 
the  rule  with  a  question  mark,  and  at  p.  530  he  says,  "  On  this 
matter  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty." 

Story  gives  the  following  (§  463)  as  a  rule  of  the  common 
law :  ''  It  declares  that  the  law  of  the  situs  shall  exclusively 
govern  in  regard  to  all  rights,  interests,  and  tides,  in  and  to 
immovable  property." 

Story  does  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  sharply  emphasizing 
the  significance  of  this  principle.  He  says,  "Of  course  it 
cuts  down  all  attempts  to  introduce  all  foreign  laws,  whether 
they  respect  persons  or  things,  or  give  or  withhold  the  capacity 
to  acquire  or  to  dispose  of  immovable  property." 

Art  10  of  the  Argentine  Civil  Code  (see  /«/ra,  V,  4)  accords 
with  the  English  and  American  practice. 
{b)  In  Switzerland  the  capacity  to  deal  with  property  is  governed 
by  the  lex  patria,  but  only  to  a  modified  degree  because  of 
Art.  lOj,  Fed.  Stat.  Pers.  Cap.  This  provision  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  movables  and  immovables,  but  regulates  the 
capacity  to  act  in  transactions  of  commercial  intercoiurse  gen- 
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erally. 


Under  these  circumstances  the  Swiss  law  in  the  interest 
ce  becomes  applicable  as  local  law  (not  as  the  lex 
rei  sitm)  so  far  as  status  is  involved  (see  §  58,  III,  3,  sufra). 
(f)  As  to  Germany,  Art.  7,  Introductory  Act  (at  the  end),  states 
expressly  that  the  limitation  of  the  lex  patri<e  does  not  apply 
"to  transactioQS  by  which  a  foreign  piece  of  land  is  dealt 
with  "  ;  so  that  here  the  lex  patriit  governs  exclusively  without 
any  "  reference,"  as  per  Art.  27  (see  §  58,  III,  i,  supra). 

IV.  /«  order  to  properly  apply  the  rule  of  lex  rei  siles,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  separate  real  rights  (in  retn)from  rights  of  obligation  (in 
personam). 

1.  Only  real  rights  are  subject  to  the  lex  rei  sita. 

2.  Contractual  rights  are  governed  by  the  rules  of  conflict  regulat- 
ing obligations. 

(«)  Contracts  creating  easements  and  incumbrances  may  create 
both  real  and  contractual  rights.  But  the  two  categories 
must  be  kept  separate  also  here. 

(i)   The  same  reasoning  applies  to  pawns  and  pledges. 

3.  In  a  contract  creating  real  rights,  e.g.  in  the  purchase  of  land, 
contractual  obligations  may  also  be  included  (e^.  a  covenant 
against  competition  or  some  other  restriction).  Here,  again,  the 
rules  relating  to  obligations  become  applicable. 

V.  Legislation  upon  the  international  law  of  things  is  sparse. 
The  only  references  which  can  be  given  are  as  follows: —     ^H 

I.   Art.  3,  French  Code  eivH,  already  cited.  ^| 

a.   Art.  7,  Italian  Codice  civile .-  — ■  ^| 

"  Movable  property  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  nation  to 
which  the  owner  belongs  unless  a  contrary  disposition  is  made 
by  the  law  of  the  country  wherein  it  is  situated. 

"  Immovable  property  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  it  is  situated." 

3.  Art.  ro  of  the  Saxon  Code  formerly  in  force  provided  :  — 

"  Rights  in  movable  and  immovable  things,  inclusive  of  rights 
of  possession  in  the  same,  are  determined  by  the  laws  of  the 
place  where  the  things  are  situated." 

We  cite  this  statute,  though  superseded  by  the  German  Civil 
Code,  as  it  properly  indicates  the  application  of  the  law  to  rights 
of  a  real  nature. 

4.  Arts.  10  and  11  of  the  Argentine  CivO  Code : — ■ 

"  Art.  10 
"Immovable  things  located  in  the  Republic  are  exclusively 
governed  by  the  laws  of  the  land  in  respect  of  their  quality  as 
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such,  the  rights  of  the  parties,  the  capacity  to  acquire  them,  the 
methods  in  which  they  may  be  transferred,  and  the  formalities 
that  must  accompany  the  same.  Rights  in  immovable  property 
can  be  acquired,  transferred,  or  lost  only  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  Republic. 

"Art.  II 

"  Movable  things  which  have  a  fixed  (permanent)  locality  and 
which  are  usually  possessed  without  the  intention  of  transporting 
them,  are  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  they  are  situ- 
ated ;  but  such  movables  which  the  owner  always  takes  with  him 
or  which  serve  his  personal  use,  whether  located  at  his  domicile 
or  not,  as  well  as  those  which  one  possesses  for  sale  or  transpor- 
tation, are  governed  by  the  law  of  the  domicile  of  the  owner." 

5.  Arts.  790,  791,  and  799  of  the  Property  Code  of  the  Princi- 
pality of  Montenegro  make  the  Ux  rei  sita  applicable  generally 
to  real  rights  in  movables  and  immovables  and  to  the  formalities 
in  acquiring  and  altering  such  rights. 

6.  Zurich  Code  of  Private  Law,  §  2  :  — 

"  Rights  in  land  are  governed  by  the  law  of  the  country  in 
whose  territory  the  land  is  situated.  In  determining  rights  in 
movable  things^  the  momentary  location  of  the  thing  and  the 
natural  relationship  of  the  same  to  the  local  and  provincial  laws 
are  also  to  be  taken  into  account." 

The  Swiss  Federal  Statute,  N,  dr'A.^  does  not  attempt  to  cover 
the  law  of  things  at  all. 

7.  The  draft  for  the  German  Civil  Code  contained  provisions  regulat- 
ing the  international  private  law  of  things  (§10),  but  they  were 
not  adopted  in  the  Introductory  Act. 

VI.    T/iere  are  no  treaties  bearing  upon  the  law  of  things. 

The  only  provision  to  be  cited  is  contained  in  the  international 
agreement  of  1890  relating  to  railroad  freight  traffic.  Art.  22  con- 
tains a  rule  of  conflict  relating  to  the  right  of  distraint  enacted  in 
Art  21 :  — 

"  The  effects  of  the  right  of  distraint  are  determined  by  the  law 
of  the  country  where  the  delivery  is  made." 

If  we  were  to  include  within  this  title,  the  law  of  incorporeal 
things,  embracing  the  law  of  patents,  trade  marks,  designs,  models, 
and  copyrights,  then,  of  course,  we  would  have  to  cite :  — 

1.  the  convention  for  the  protection  of  industrial  property  of  1883  ; 

2.  the  convention  relating  to  the  creation  of  an  international  union 
for  the  protection  of  works  of  literature  and  art  of  1886,  with 
the  supplementary  agreement  of  1896-97. 
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These  treaties,  however,  merely  insure  a  certain  minimum  * 
rights  to  members  of  the  union,  To  this  extent  they  create  a 
uniform  International  Private  Law  within  the  union.  There  are 
some  provisions  giving  effect  to  the  laws  of  the  individual  states, 
and  to  this  extent  we  have  a  contractually  fixed  international  law 
of  conflict.  These  treaties  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  work. 

§  93.  ImmoTables. 


I.  According  to  universal  rule  the  lex  rei  sitix  controls  real  rights 
in  immovables. 

II.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  prittciple  are  various,  viz. :  — 

1.  That  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  cannot  suffer  a  foreign 
system  of  legislation  to  be  controlling,  especially  for  immovables 
lying  within  its  territory.  This  view  is  feudal  by  nature  and  if 
followed  out  would  exclude  the  application  of  all  foreign  laws. 

2.  Voluntary  subjection.  This  ground  was  assigned  by  Savigny 
(vol.  viii,  p.  169).  From  this  it  would  follow  that  the  will  of  persons 
and  not  that  of  law  was  controlling.  The  will  of  the  parties,  then, 
would  be  a  subject  of  inquiry  in  each  case. 

3.  The  practical  requirements  of  commerce ;  for  if  the  acquisi- 
tion or  loss  of  property  were  made  dependent  upon  personal  law, 
endless  frauds  and  confusion  would  arise  (v.  Bar,  i,  p.  596). 

III.  From  tlie  nature  of  the  conditions  prevailing,  no  otlur 
principle  could  here  apply. 

The  laws  relating  to  immovables  are  allied  with  ;  — 

1.  the  organization  of  ownership  in  the  internal  state.  This 
embraces  the  definition  of  ownership,  questions  of  abutting  owner- 
ship, easements,  limitations  against  building,  water  and  mining 
rights ; 

2.  public  credit,  particularly  in  regard  to  mortgages. 

Of  course  it  was  not  these  public  and  economic  grounds  which 
resulted  in  the  application  of  the  lex  rei  sit<E  in  early  times ;  but 
they  may  be  cited  as  reasons  for  the  retention  of  the  doctrine. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  legislation  upon  this  point  is  uniform  every- 
where. 
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In  America  and  England 

Real  rights  in  immovables  are  governed  by  the  lex  situs  ;  and 
whenever  such  rights  are  affected  by  the  capacity  of  a  party  or  by 
the  solemnities  of  a  transaction,  the  lex  situs  will  also  be  authori- 
tative as  to  these  questions  (Welch  v,  Adams,  152  Mass.  74;  Wood 
V,  Clutterbuck,  10  Q.  B.  D.  403).  The  question  as  to  what  an  im- 
movable is,  is  also  determined  by  the  lex  «V«j  (Chapman  v.  Robert- 
son, 6  Paige  Ch.  627,  30).  Leaseholds,  though  considered  within 
the  category  of  personal  estate,  are  regarded  as  immovables  in 
international  relations  (Despard  v.  Churchill,  53  N.Y.  192 ;  Freke 
V,  Carbery,  L.  R.  16  Eq.  461).  A  holographic  will  executed  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  France,  where  the  testator  was  domi- 
ciled, was  held  void  as  to  leasehold  property  situated  in  England 
(Pepin  V,  Bruyere,  1901,  83  L.  T.  Rep.  100). 

The  question  of  jurisdiction  is  here  of  main  importance.  The 
forum  rei  sitce  is  alone  competent  in  respect  of  rights  in  immov- 
ables, as  it  alone  is  capable  of  insuring  the  enjoyment  of  those 
rights,  by  ejecting  parties  wrongfully  in  possession.  It  has  been 
held,  however,  that  a  court  of  equity  will  direct  a  trustee  or  other 
party  over  whose  person  it  has  jurisdiction,  to  perform  an  act  affect- 
ing title  to  foreign  immovables,  when  justice  cannot  be  accomplished 
in  any  other  way  (Miller  v.  Dows,  94  U.S.  444;  McElrath  v,  R.R,, 
55  Pa.  St.  189;  Cranstown  v,  Johnston,  3  Ves.  Jr.  (Eng.)  170). 

§  94.  Movables. 

V.  Bar,  i,  pp.  642-644. 

I.  The  lex  rei  si  tee  must  also  be  taken  as  a  first  principle  govern^ 
ing  real  rights  in  movables. 

I.  An  interesting  historical  process  led  to  this  result.  As  early 
as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  authors  of  the  statutory  theory  denied 
the  application  of  the  lex  rei  sitce  to  movables.  It  was  considered 
unnatural  to  subject  movable  objects  belonging  to  the  same  person 
to  different  laws,  according  to  situation.  This  was  especially  so  in 
respect  of  the  property  relations  of  married  persons  and  in  matters 
of  succession. 

In  order  to  avoid  such  a  result,  the  following  maxim  was 
adopted:  '' mobilia  ossibus  inhcerent''  or  ^^ mobilia  personam  se- 
quuntur^     English  jurists  employ  the  phrase  "personal  property 
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has  no  locality."  Thus  the  statutory  theory  arrived  at  the  propo- 
sition that  the  domicile  of  a  person  determines  his  right  in  mov- 
ables; or,  in  other  words,  rights  in  movable  things  were  regarded 
as  statuta personalia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Codex  Maximilianeus 
Bavaricus  subjected  movables  and  immovables  to  the  lex  rei  sitts. 

2.  It  was  Savigny  who  proposed  to  apply  the  lex  ret  sitee  to 
movables  upon  the  theory  of  a  voluntary  subjection  (viii,  p.  178). 
He  admitted,  however,  certain  necessary  exceptions,  viz. :  — 

(a)  that  certain  movable  things  change  their  location  continually, 
e^.  baggage,  merchant  goods  for  export  and  import  (here 
the  subjection  theory  could  not  apply  and  therefore  the  local 
law  to  which  the  owner  is  subject  was  held  lo  control) ; 

{&)  that  certain  movable  things,  e.g.  the  furniture  of  a  house,  a  li- 
brary, art  collections,  inventory  of  a  landed  estate,  are  attached 
to  a  permanent  location  and  therefore  the  lex  rei  si/a  should 
control ; 

(f)  that  a  number  of  other  movable  things  represent  a  middle 
position,  e.g.  "  merchant  goods  which  the  owner  stores  at  a 
place  other  than  his  residence ;  baggage  lying  at  a  foreign 
point"  (here  Savigny  found  it  impossible  lo  lay  down  any 
general  rule). 
The  adoption  of  Savigny's  theory  is  readily  traceable  in  the 
Zurich  Code  of  Private  Law,   §  2  (cited  supra,   §  92,  V.  6). 

3.  The  reasoning  of  Savigny  is  abstractly  correct  and  has  been 
widely  followed.  It  is  particularly  true  that  there  is  an  array  of 
movables  which  in  their  nature  are  subject  to  continual  change  of 
location;  besides  Savigny's  example,  we  might  cite  such  modem 
examples  as  velocipedes,  automobiles,  etc.  Here  the  momentary 
locality  is  unimportant  and  that  law  should  control  where  the 
objects  belong,  as  determined  by  the  use  made  of  them  by  the 
owner.  In  this  connection  I  again  refer  to  Art.  11  of  the  Argen- 
tine Civil  Code  (5  92,  V,  4,  supra). 

4.  The  rule  of  the  Italian  Disposizioni  (see  supra,  §  92,  V,  2) 
seems,  at  first  sight,  surprising,  but  theory  and  practice  arrive, 
though  circuilously  (with  the  formula  of  territoriality),  at  a  recog- 
nition of  the  lex  rei  sil<E  even  in  regard  to  movables. 

II.    Tke  rule  is  to  be  limited  lo  rights  of  property. 

More  particularly,  it  cannot  be  applied  to  rights  in  regard  to 
the  marital  estate,  rights  of  succession,  etc.  The  maxim  of  lex  rei 
sita  is  therefore  subject  to  exception  wherever  we  are  dealing 
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with  the  estate  of  a  person  as  a  whole,  unless  internal  laws  (in- 
correctly) enact  the  contrary. 

III.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  many  rights  which  belong  to  the  law 
of  obligations  are  looked  upon  as  movables  under  modem  systems 
and  treated  as  within  the  law  of  things  (e.g.  securities ^  bills  of  lad- 
ing^  warehouse  receipts). 

In  America  and  England 

A  rule  may  be  deduced  from  the  authorities  in  both  jurisdic- 
tions to  the  following  effect :  that  the  maxim  of  "  mobilia  ossibus 
inherent,"  or  ** mobilia  seyuuntur personam*'  as  it  is  more  often 
expressed,  will  be  recognized  so  far  as  to  render  it  optional  in  deal- 
ing with  rights  in  movables,  whether  to  observe  the  lex  situs  or  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  owner  is  domiciled  (Bamett  v.  Kinney, 
147  U.S.  476 ;  Warner  v.  Jaflfray,  96  N.Y.  248 ;  In  re  Queensland, 
etc.,  Co.,  I  Ch.  536).  Where  the  two  systems  of  law  are  in  abso- 
lute conflict,  the  lex  domicilii  must  give  way  to  the  lex  situs  (Bar- 
nett  V,  Kinney,  cited  supra;  Frank  z/.  Bobbitt,  125  Mass.  112; 
Cammell  v.  Sewell,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  350;  In  re  Queensland,  etc.,  Co., 
cited  supra;  Alcock  v.  Smith,  i  Ch.  (C.  A.)  238,  267). 

A  distinction  is  also  to  be  made  between  a  transaction  which  is 
voluntary,  in  which  case  its  validity  and  effect  is  governed  by  the 
maxim  just  quoted  (Cronan  v.  Fox,  50  N.J.  L.  417;  Bamett  v, 
Kinney,  cited  supra)  and  one  which  occurs  by  operation  of  law,  in 
which  case  the  domiciliary  law  alone  controls  (Russell  v.  Hooker, 
67  Conn.  24;  Cross  v.  Trust  Co.,  131  N.Y.  330,  339). 

NOTE 

In  the  draft  of  the  new  Belgian  code,  the  fiction  of  ^mobilia  ossibus  tnAar- 
eni  "  is  rejected  in  the  following  words ;  — 

"  Que  Us  biens  nuubUsy  comme  Us  buns  immeubUs,  sont  soumis  h  la  lot 
du  lieu  de  leur  situation  en  ce  qui  concerne  Us  droits  rieU  dont  ils  peuvent 
itre  Vobjet:' 
This  precedent  is  approved  by  De  Paepe  in  Revue  de  dr.  1.,  2d  Series,  ii, 

P-  433- 

§  95.   The  Maxim  ''  locu%  regit  actum  "  In  the  Law  of  Things. 

V.  Bar,  i,  pp.  615-618. 

I.  The  form  for  the  acquisition  and  loss  of  rights  in  things  is 
governed  by  the  situation  of  the  thing  dealt  with. 
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1.  We  have  pointed  out  {§  55,  supra)  that  the  rule  of  "locus 
regit  actum  "  does  not  apply  in  all  cases. 

2.  A  transaction  dealing  with  a  thing  may  affect  the  interests 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  third  persons  as  a  real  right  presup- 
poses a  right  as  against  the  world.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
acquisition  and  loss  of  real  rights  are  often  associated  with  certain 
forms  closely  identified  with  the  rights  themselves. 

We  must  distinguish  in  theory  between  the  forms  which  are  the 
basis  for  the  establishment  of ;  — 

(a)  contractual  rights ;  and 

(^)   those  which  are  necessary  for  the  creation  of  properly  rights. 

3.  The  principal  examples  of  forms  necessary  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  rights  in  land  under  modern  systems  are  registry  and  pub- 
lication. These  formalities  are  demanded  in  the  purchase  of  land 
and  in  the  creation  of  mortgages,  easements,  and  other  incum- 
brances. They  are  manifestly  of  such  a  nature  that  only  the 
particular  official  or  bureau  within  whose  district  the  thing  lies 
or  the  right  is  to  arise  can  be  considered  competent  (see  §  313, 
German  Civil  Code). 

Thus  the  rule  of  "  /oais  regit  actum  "  must  give  way  where  real 
rights  in  land  are  in  question.  These  rights,  for  reasons  already 
indicated,  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  law  of  the  particular  state. 

1 1.    The  rule  as  stated  above  is  generally  recognised. 

1.  Art.  II,  German  Introductory  Act,  enacts  it  expressly:  — 

"  The  form  of  a  legal  transaction  is  governed  by  the  laws  which 
are  authoritative  for  the  legal  relationship  to  be  created  thereby. 
However,  the  observance  of  the  law  of  tlie  place  at  which  the  trans- 
action takes  place,  will  be  deemed  sufficient." 

TAe  provision  of  Paragraph  i.  Sentence  2,  does  not  apply  to  a 
transaction  by  which  a  right  in  a  thing  is  created  or  dealt  wiih. 

2.  The  Japanese  statute  {Ho-rei),  upon  the  application  of  the 
laws  in  general,  contains  virtually  the  same  provision  (Art.  8). 

3.  Laurent's  draft  for   a   new    Belgian   Civil   Code   provides 

(Art  24):  — 

*'  Formalities  prescribed  in  the  interest  of  third  persons  for  the 
transfer  of  property  or  of  personal  and  real  rights  are  governed  by 
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§  96.  Ownership  and  Possession. 

I.    The  lex  rei  sitce  applies  to  all  of  the  following  matters:  — 

1.  The  nature  and  range  of  ownership.  Thus,  were  the  social- 
istic theory  of  ownership  to  be  adopted  somewhere  and  an  alien 
were  to  acquire  property  within  such  state,  or  bring  movables  be- 
longing to  him  therein,  they  would  become  subject  to  that  system. 

2.  The  question  whether  an  object  or  piece  of  land  may  be  the 
subject  of  ownership. 

3.  The  question  whether  lost  or  ownerless  things  become  the 
property  of  the  finder  (or  occupier). 

4.  The  question  of  expropriation. 

5.  The  question  of  the  statutory  limitation  of  ownership  rights. 
Rules  upon  such  questions  as  these  would  have  no  meaning 

and  would  fail  of  their  purpose  were  they  not  applied  also  to  alien 
owners,  though  ownership  of  land  in  itself  is  upon  principle  open 
to  aliens  or  natives,  residents  or  non-residents. 

6.  Statutory  provisions  upon  the  classification  of  things,  e.g.  as 
to  what  are  movables  and  what  are  immovables. 

7.  The  accomplishment  of  a  change  of  ownership. 

8.  Rights  of  possession  and  the  kind  of  actions  maintainable  for 
possession  and  for  title.  The  requisites  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  actions  are  dependent  upon  the  conceptions  of  ownership. 
Here  belong  such  questions  as  these :  — 

(a)  whether  an  action  analogous  to  the  Roman  vindication  {actio 

publiciana)  be  permissible ; 
{b)  whether  the  person  in  possession  be  liable  for  his  enrichment 

or  for  the  usufruct.    See  also  §  97,  infra. 

9.  Provisions  limiting  the  division  of  landed  property  for 
certain  economic  or  socio-political  reasons  (see  Mill's  "Political 
Economy,"  vol.  i,  book  ii,  chap.  v). 

10.  The  usufruct  of  land. 

11.  The  question  of  the  extent  and  duration  of  servitudes  and 
incumbrances.  Here  the  law  of  the  servient  tenement  will  con- 
trol. 

12.  The  question  of  the  extent  and  abolition  of  real  rights  hav- 
ing their  source  in  Germanic  legal  conceptions,  such  as :  — 

{a)  rights  of  hunting  and  fishing, 
{b)   rights  of  entail  or  feu-rights. 
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§  97.  Limitation  of  Vindication  In  Respect  of  Movable  Things. 
V.  Bar,  I,  pp.  633-637- 

I .  If  vindication  be  prohibited  at  the  place  of  acquiring  movables, 
the  limitation  must  be  recognized  everywhere.  The  lex  ret  sitee  is 
thus  applied  as  the  law  of  the  place  of  acquisition. 

1.  Id  the  ioterest  of  commerce,  even  though  it  be  contra  ratio- 
nem  juris  and  contrary  to  the  Roman  law,  vindication  of  movables 
is  frequently  prohibited  or  limited  in  the  interests  of  bona  fide 
purchasers. 

Where  a  person  has  purchased  a  movable  thing  in  a  foreign 
country,  he  may  rely  upon  the  foreign  law,  even  though  there  be 
no  prohibition  or  limitation  upon  the  former  owner's  right  of  vindi- 
cation at  the  purchaser's  place  of  domicile  or  in  the  lex  fori. 

2.  This  is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that  the  possessor  may  be 
compelled  to  deliver  title  in  another  state  on  account  of  a  kind  of 
amortization  proceeding ;  nor  by  the  fact  that  one  has  voluntarily 
or  by  reason  of  police  compulsion  deposited  a  movable  in  a  foreign 
state.  The  law  applicable  is  and  remains  the  law  of  the  place  of 
acquisition. 

3.  Conversely,  the  defendant  cannot  take  advantage  of  limita- 
tions existing  only  by  the  lex  fori  and  not  by  the  law  of  acquisition. 
Savigny,  it  is  true  (viii,  p.  187),  was  of  the  opinion  that  prosecution 
of  ownership  by  action  was  a  matter  to  be  judged  by  the  lex  fori. 
But  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  rule  of  procedure  when  the  owner  ts 
confronted  with  an  attack  upon  his  rights ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a 
question  of  substantive  law.  Opposed  to  Savigny's  view  is  Keller 
{"Pand."  5  12,  p.  21,  note  3).  We  must  be  careful  not  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  fact  that  limitations  upon  ownership  are  frequently 
clothed  in  the  dress  of  rules  of  procedure. 

11.  The  lex  rei  sitm  also  controls  the  following  questions  con- 
nected with  this  topic :  — 

1,  whether  the  purchaser  is  in  bona  or  mala  fide  (German  Imp. 
Ct.,  Civ.  Cases,  vi,  p.  17); 

2,  whether  the  thing  was  really  lost  or  stolen  (here  a  foreign 
penal  judgment  may  be  of  importance); 

3,  whether  the  purchase  permits  of  a  vindication  only  upon 
repayment  of  the  purchase  price,  and  whether  it  be  material  that 
the  thing  was  acquired  at  a  market  or  fair,  or  from  a  merchant 
handling  that  particular  kind  of  goods ; 
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4.  whether  the  time  has  elapsed  within  which  the  purchaser 
has  a  conditional  right  of  ownership  (3  years  according  to  Art. 
2219,  French  Code  civ.;  2  years,  Art.  2146,  Italian  Codice  civ.; 
5  years,  Art.  206,  Swiss  Code  of  Obligations).  This  period  is  not 
a  limitation  of  action,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  placed  system- 
atically under  that  heading  in  the  French  and  Italian  codes.  After 
the  period  has  elapsed,  the  right  of  ownership  becomes  absolute ; 
the  contingency  disappears.  But  even  if  it  were  a  limitation  of 
action,  it  would  be  governed  by  the  law  to  which  the  issue  was  sub- 
stantively subject  (§  56,  suprdy 

In  America  and  England 

The  term  "  vindication  "  as  employed  by  the  author  refers  to 
the  right  accorded  to  the  vendor  against  unpaid  goods  in  coimtries 
having  the  Roman  system  of  law.  The  Roman  law  did  not  gen- 
erally consider  the  transfer  of  property  to  be  complete  by  sale  and 
delivery  alone,  unless  the  vendor  agreed  to  give  a  general  credit  to 
the  purchaser.  This  right  is,  of  course,  not  recognized  in  England 
or  America,  although  the  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  approaches  it 
closely.  It  is  generally  held  that  the  right  of  stoppage  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  lex  situs^  but  upon  that  of  the  domicile  of 
the  vendor.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  the  route  of  the 
goods  is  through  several  countries  (Inslee  v.  Lane,  57  N.H.  454. 
Whiston  V.  Stodder,  8  Martin  (La.)  95  ;  Inglis  v.  Usherwood, 
I  East  (Eng.)  515).  Story  was  inclined  to  hold  the  lex  loci  con- 
tractus  as  authoritative  in  such  a  case  (§§  322-340).  The  courts 
sometimes  adopt  the  fiction  that  the  legal  site  of  the  goods  still 
remains  in  the  state  of  the  owner's  domicile  (Paradise  v.  Farmers' 
Bank,  5  La.  Ann.  R.  710). 

§98.   Prescription. 

V.  Bar,  i,  pp.  637-640. 

I.  Prescription  of  immovables  is  universally  held  to  be  governed 
by  tfie  lex  rei  sitce. 

II.  The  lex  rei  sitce  should  also  govern  the  prescription  of  mov- 
ables. 

In  regard  to  Rule  II  there  is  a  difference  of  opuiion,  espe- 
cially upon  the  following  points :  — 
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1.  whether  the  lex  ret  sita  should  control  in  preference  to  the  Jtx 
domkilii  of  the  person  in  possession ; 

2.  whether  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  limitation  of 
real  actions  and  prescription.  The  question  becomes  practical 
because  the  terms  for  prescription  are  sometimes  different  than 
for  limitation  (England,  lo  years;  German  Civil  Code,  §937, 
loyears;  France,  5  years;  certain  Swiss  cantons,  3  years). 

Upon  principle  the  lex  rei  sita  should  govern  the  prescription 
of  movables,  as  the  basis  of  prescription  is  continued  possession. 
Von  Bar  {^'  Lthrbiich"  p.  97)  is  of  the  opinion  that  A^re  the  domi- 
ciliary law  of  the  possessor  should  be  authoritative,  but  that  he 
may  rely  upon  the  lex  rei  iita,  if  he  can  prove  that  during  the 
whole  period  provided  by  the  kx  rei  sibe  it  was  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  law. 

III.    Where  a  change  of  domicile  has  taken  place,  the  time  of 

prescription  should  be  reckoned  proportionately. 

Of  course,  where  prescription  has  already  been  completed  in 
the  jurisdiction  where  the  thing  was  situated,  a  change  of  domicile 
is  unimportant.  But  where  it  has  not  been  completed,  the  ques- 
tion will  arise  whether  that  law  governs  which  obtains  at  the  place 
where  the  thing  was  last,  or  where  it  was  first,  or  whether  an  aver- 
age shall  be  made. 

I.   The  view  that  the  law  of  the  last  place  shall  control  has  two 

objections:  — 

(a)  there  is  no  reason  of  justice  why  the  law  of  the  last  place 
should  be  preferred  j 

(J))  a  thing  for  which  prescription  has  not  yet  been  completed 
could  become  at  once  the  property  of  the  possessor  by 
reason  of  a  judicious  change  of  domicile. 

3.  A  second  view  makes  a  prescription  commenced  under  one 
system  of  law  continue,  notwithstanding  a  removal  of  the  thing. 
This  solution  was  proposed  in  the  draft  of  the  German  Code 
(§  10),  but  was  not  adopted  in  the  Introductory  Act,  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  found  in  §  791  of  the  Property  Code  of  Montenegro, 
which  also  states,  "The  law  of  this  place  (the  first)  governs  also 
for  the  completion  of  the  prescription  and  for  all  relationships 
arising  therefrom."  Accordingly,  if  the  possessor  resided  at  first 
in  a  country  in  which  movables  were  prescribed  in  three  years, 
and  after  one  year  removed  to  a  country  having  a  one-year 
period,  there  would  still  be  two  years  necessary  to  complete 
prescription. 

3.   A  third  view  is  to  reckon  the  period  that  has  already  dwu^J 
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proportionately.  In  the  example  above  taken,  the  year  elapsed 
would  be  counted  as  one-third  of  the  time,  and  therefore,  after 
the  change  of  domicile,  the  possessor  would  still  require  posses- 
sion for  two-thirds  of  a  year,  or  eight  months.  This  view  seems 
theoretically  correct ;  by  averaging  the  time  {accessio  Umporis) 
recognition  is  accorded  to  the  international  commonwealth  of 
law. 

In  America  and  England 

Prescription  must  be  distinguished  from  limitation  of  actions. 
The  latter  bars  rights  in  personam  only ;  the  former  determines 
whether  or  not  the  possessor  or  occupier  has  acquired  a  right 
in  rem  by  lapse  of  time.  It  is  settled  that  prescription  will  be 
determined  by  the  lex  situs^  although,  in  the  nature  of  things,  this 
will  usually  coincide  with  the  lex  fori^  as  the  action  will  be  brought, 
more  often  than  not,  at  the  place  where  the  thing  is  located  (Hicks 
V.  Powell,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  741 ;  Pitt  v.  Dacre,  3  Ch.  D.  295). 

With  regard  to  the  question  discussed  by  the  author  as  to  the 
e£Fect  of  a  change  of  the  situs^  it  is  held  that  only  when  prescrip- 
tion has  been  completed  at  the  old  situs  will  the  title  be  considered 
fixed.  In  such  a  case,  then,  the  title  will  not  be  divested  by  the 
removal  of  the  thing  to  a  jurisdiction  having  a  longer  period  of 
prescription  (Brent  v.  Chapman,  5  Cranch  358;  Shelby  v.  Guy, 
II  Wheat  361;  Waters  v.  Barton,  i  Cold.  (Tenn.)  43). 

§  99.  Rights  of  Pledge  in  Movables  and  Choses  in  Action. 

V.  Bar,  i,  pp.  644-658. 

I.  For  determining  the  legal  interpretation  of  rights  of  pledge  in 
movables  ^  the  lex  rei  sites  at  the  time  of  pledge  is  controlling. 

As  a  practical  matter,  this  law  will  usually  be  identical  with  the 
lex  domicilii  of  the  debtor.  The  principle  has  been  enunciated  by 
the  German  Supreme  Court  of  Commerce  (xi,  p.  24). 

1.  A  vested  right  of  pledge  does  not  abate  if  the  thing  is  taken  into 
another  jurisdiction,  where  such  a  right  is  not  recognized.  That 
is  to  say,  legal  transactions  concluded  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  former  location  must  be  respected. 

2.  This  is  exclusive  of  prohibitory  laws  or  rules  of  an  absolute 
territorial  nature.  Where  general  rights  of  pledge  in  movables 
(/>.  without  specifying  the  things  and  without  change  of  posses- 
sion) are  unknown,  the  exercise  of  the  right  is,  of  course,  incon- 
ceivable (Seuffert,  xxxi.  No.  194).    Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  valid 
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pledge  has  been  made  in  a  jurisdiction  where  no  change  of 
possession  is  necessary,  and  the  debtor  takes  the  object  to  a 
state  which  demands  transfer  of  possession,  the  right  of  pledge 
continues,  but  its  effect  has  been  suspended.  If  the  debtor 
returns  to  the  original  state,  or  removes  to  a  state  which  does 
not  require  the  transfer,  the  right  reattains  its  actionary  power. 
3.   The  rale  applies  also  to  dead  pledge. 

II.  The  distraint  of  rights  {ckoses  in  action)  is  governed  by  tJte 
lex  domicilii  of  the  debtor. 

The  question  arising  here  is  whether  the  obligation  still  exists 
after  a  distraint  \a  favor  of  the  first  creditor ;  the  distraint  of  the 
chose  in  action  may  eventually  involve  a  transfer  (compare  §  110, 
infra). 

I.  To  the  class  of  cases  where  it  does  not,  belongs  distraint  of 

insurance  policies  not  payable  to  the  bearer.     In  this  case  the 
act  of  distraint  proceeds  according  to  the  rules  of  the  law  of 
things. 
3.   Distraint  of  claims  secured  by  hypothec  are  also  subject  to  the 
lex  rei  sita. 


In  America  and  England 

The  doctrine  stated  at  II  supra  has  been  followed  by  many 
courts  upon  the  theory  that  the  situs  of  the  debtor's  obligation,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  creditor's  right,  is  at  the  debtor's  domicile 
(King  V.  Cross,  175  U.S.  396;  Lerkin  v.  Wilson,  106  Mass.  120). 
But  for  the  purpose  of  the  distraint,  the  situs  may  also  be  treated 
as  being  in  any  State  in  which  the  debtor  may  be  found  (Morgan 
V.  Neville,  74  Pa.  St,  52,  57;  R,R.  v.  Stitrra,  174  U.S.  710,  Con- 
tra, R.R.  V.  Nash,  118  Ala.  477).  A  complete  r^sum6  of  the 
various  theories  prevailing  in  America  may  be  found  in  Minor, 
"Conflict  of  Laws,"  pp.  2S5-290. 

§  100.  Rights  of  Pledge  in  Immovables. 

I.    The  lex  rei  sites  governs  contractual  rights  of  pledge. 

I.  This  principle  applies :  — 

(a)  To  the  existence,  range,  and  rank  of  rights  of  pledge,    TTiis 

is  with  the  reservation  that  the  duty  to  grant  a  right  of  pledge 

arises  from  a  contractual  obligation. 
{b)  To  the  form  of  creating  the  right.     Real  rights  in  land  can 
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be  created  only  in  the  manner  provided  at  the  situs  oU  the 
land.  The  observance  of  another  form  can,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  the  basis  of  a  right  to  a  hypothec. 
{c)  To  the  notification  recalling  the  hypothec  loan. 
2.  Where  a  right  of  lien  or  pledge  in  immovables  extends  into 
another  jurisdiction  {e^.  the  parts  and  appurtenances),  the 
system  of  law  prevailing  at  the  location  of  the  main  object  will 
govern.  Such  cases  are  easily  possible  internationally  (and 
between  states  and  cantons)  under  modem  conditions ;  examples 
are  furnished  by  electric  plants  with  their  branch  installations,  or 
primary  and  secondary  stations,  by  pipe  lines  for  water  and  gas. 
The  distance  is  immaterial  so  long  as  there  is  an  uninterrupted 
connection  between  the  land  and  the  thing;  also  whether  the 
connection  is  horizontal  or  vertical,  or  if  the  thing  be  in  the  same 
or  different  jurisdiction  as  the  land.  The  German  Imperial  Court 
declared  a  pipe  line  extending  throughout  a  whole  communal 
district  as  part  of  the  land  on  which  gas  works  were  erected 
(Civ.  Cases,  vol.  39,  pp.  204-208) ;  and  likewise  with  respect  to 
an  electric  light  establishment  which  had  a  network  of  conductors 
taking  the  current  from  the  brushes  at  the  central  station  (Imp. 
Ct.,  Civ.  Cases,  vol.  48,  p.  267). 

Difficulties  arise  where  the  conception  of  appurtenances  is 
made  so  narrow  as  to  embrace  only  whatever  lies  with,  in,  or  upon 
a  piece  of  land  (Zurich  Code  of  Private  Law,  §  55,^).  Based  upon 
this  section,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Zurich  declared  that  distraint 
was  excluded  from  whatever  objects  lay  outside  of  the  main  estab- 
lishment. The  rule  cited  really  cuts  ofif  a  broader  view  of  appur- 
tenances. The  court  itself  said  that  this  condition  of  the  law 
was  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  modem  times;  technical  possi- 
bilities of  distributing  power  with  costly  establishments  should  be 
recognized  economically  so  as  to  constitute  units  for  obtaining 
credit  through  pledge  or  distraint  {H.  E.,  xii,  pp.  91-93,  and  xx, 
pp.  281-285).  The  will  of  the  parties  alone  is  not  authoritative 
here,  because,  as  a  rule,  fixed  requisites  are  provided. 

II.  Rights  of  pledge  by  operation  of  law  are  governed  exclusively 
by  the  lex  rei  sitcB, 

Examples  of  these  are  furnished  by  rights  given  to  married 
women  and  minors  in  countries  under  French  law  (Art.  2135, 
Code  civ.). 

III.  Rights  of  pledge  and  distraint  in  railroads  involve  peculiar 
questions  not  within  the  scope  of  this  treatise, 

u 
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IV.  RigJUs  of  pUdg*  ovit  ttagoimg  ik^  will  be  considered 
MwErr  IiOtmatiomU  Mmiiimt  Law  ({  aot,  ii^). 

$101.  Rogols'i  Project  to  reftdato  tik«  XBtonuttloul  I«w  if 
Ibfagi. 

At  the  third  Conference  of  The  Hagu^  Rogidn  presented  a 
propoiltiwi  to  regulate  the  conflict  of  laws  Is  re^pud  to  things 
hearing  the  titl^  "DispnUioms  smr  Us  droits  ritls."  The  iah}ect 
hu  not  yet  been  disptwed  of.  The  project  is  reported  \a.Aet»tit 
ta  irvisiimt  toi^Htmt  air  la  Hay«,  1900^  p.  67. 
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102.  Introductory  Remarks. 

I.  In  order  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  various  theories 
adopted  by  the  nations  individually  as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of 
aliens  in  the  inland  and  of  natives  abroad,  reference  may  again  be 
made  to  §  7,  supra, 

II.  In  regard  to  status  in  connection  with  the  law  of  obligations 
it  may  be  noted :  — 

1.  that  the  discussions  at  §§  57  ^/  seq.  apply  here; 

2.  that  especially  in  the  law  of  obligations  do  Art  73,  Intro- 
ductory Act  (Ger.),  and  Art.  1O3,  Fed.  Stat  Pers.  Cap.  (Swiss), 
affect  the  application  of  territorial  law ; 

3.  that  the  law  of  England  and  America  allows  the  lex  situs  to 
control  in  contracts  relating  to  immovables. 

All  contracts  relating  to  land  are  governed  by  the  lex  situs 
according  to  English  law.  This  applies  to  the  capacity  to  enter 
into  such  contracts  as  well  as  to  all  other  questions  relating  thereto 
(see  Dicey,  p.  759).  The  rule  is  somewhat  differently  stated  by 
Westlake,  who  (at  §  216,  3d  ed.)  says,  "Contracts  relating  to  im- 
movables are  governed  by  their  proper  law  as  contracts,  so  far 
as  the  lex  situs  of  the  immovables  does  not  prevent  their  being 
carried  into  execution."  In  this  way  a  different  system  of  law 
could  become  applicable  under  certain  circumstances,  as  for  in- 
stance the  lex  loci  contractus.  Compare  also  pp.  770  and  771, 
Dicey. 

III.  The  personal  statute  of  the  obligee,  just  as  that  of  the 
obligor,  is,  under  this  head,  regularly  determined  by  the  law  of 
the  domicile,  with  respect  of  substantive  propositions  of  law.  The 
domicile  being  the  central  point  of  commercial  life,  it  play^  a  most 
important  part  in  the  law  of  contracts. 

IV.  Material  to  be  drawn  from  legislation  is  rather  scant 

A.   Positive  Law 

I.  The  French  Code  civile  with  the  exception  of  Art  3,  contains 
no  rules  of  conflict  bearing  upon  the  law  of  obligations. 
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2.  The  Italian  Disposisioni  contain  provisions  in  Arts.  9  and 
II.  Incidentally  we  may,  already  at  this  place,  refer  to  Art.  58, 
Cod  ice  di  commercio. 

3.  The  Austrian  Civil  Code  contains  two  rules  at  §§  36  and  37. 

4.  The  German  Introductory  Act  is  silent  upon  the  point,  not- 
withstanding that  the  original  draft  of  the  law  had  proposed  certain 
propositions  (§5  11-15). 

In  Birkmeyer's  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Law  "  (1901),  p.  372,  Bem- 
hoft  states  the  situation  upon  the  basis  of  the  new  imperial 
legislation  to  be  as  follows:  — 

"The  law  applicable  to  obligations  is,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
which  the  parties  themselves  intended  that  the  transaction  should  be 
subject  to.  If  this  intention  is  not  to  be  arrived  at,  the  old  question 
arises  as  to  whether  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance,  or  the  per- 
sonal law  of  the  obligor,  or  perhaps  even  —  at  least  in  certain  respects 
—  the  personal  law  of  the  obligee,  is  authoritative.  The  question  is 
made  even  more  complicated  through  the  Introductory  Act,  as  it  is 
not  clear  whether  the  personal  law  is  determined  by  nationality  in 
regard  to  obligations,  or  by  the  domicile,  as  the  action  may  be 
brought  there." 


of  the  Swiss  cantons  contain  certain 
Zug,  §  4 ;  Schaffhausen,  §  5 ;  Aargau, 


5.  The  codes  of  somt 
provisions,  e.g.  Zurich,  §  5 
in. 

The  law  of  Switzerland  contains  no  direct  statutory  provision 
as  to  what  substantive  rules  are  applicable  to  its  own  citizens  when 
entering  into  contractual  obligations  abroad  (Art.  822g,  Code  of 
Obligations,  refers  only  to  the  law  of  bills).  The  Fed.  StaL, 
N.  &■  A.,  refers  to  their  position  only  in  matters  of  the  person,  the 
family,  and  succession. 

As  the  Swiss  Code  of  Obligations  now  regulates  transactions 
relating  to  movables,  such  former  cantonal  laws  as  excepted  the 
case  of  an  agere  in  fraudem  legis  domestica  are  repealed.  How- 
ever, the  following  is  to  be  noted :  — 

(a)  that  the  Code  of  Obligations  does  not  regulate  every  contract 

relating  to  movables ; 
{b)    that  certain  cantons  have  provided  some  particular  formality  for 

the  purpose  of  making  the  transaction  more  solemn.     Such  rules 

still  hold  good,  and  are  only  limited  to  a  certain  extent  by  Art. 

24,  N.&-  A. 
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6.  The  Property  Code  of  Montenegro  contains  the  following 
provisions :  — 

"  Art.  792.  Rights  and  obligations  arising  out  of  a  contract  are 
to  be  judged  according  to  the  laws  of  that  place  which  the  parties 
have  designated,  or  which,  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction 
or  other  circumstances,  they  must  have  had  in  mind  at  the  time  of 
executing  the  contract,  or  which  they  would  have  designated  had 
they  thought  of  it. 

**  This  may  be :  the  place  of  executing  the  contract,  or  the  place 
of  performance,  or  the  place  where  the  issue  growing  out  of  the  con- 
tract is  to  be  judged,  or  finally,  that  place  which,  from  the  circum- 
stances prevailing,  might  be  designated  as  the  central  point  of  the 
transaction.  But  this  general  rule  applies  only  to  rights  in  personam 
growing  out  of  the  transaction  (871),  while  rights  in  rem  arising 
therefrom  remain  subject  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  thing  is 
located. 

''  Art.  793.  Claims  for  damages  in  tort  are  to  be  judged  by  the 
laws  of  that  place  where  the  act  occurred  from  which  the  damage 
arose,  with  the  exception  of  those  cases  mentioned  in  Art.  796,  r." 

7.  The  law  of  the  Congo  provides  as  follows  (Hibettes  et  Petit, 
^*  Les  Codes  du  Congo^'  2d  ed.,  p.  37):  — 

"  Art.  5.  The  form  of  transactions  inter  vivos  is  governed  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  performed.  Nevertheless, 
transactions  of  a  private  nature  may  be  undertaken  in  the  form 
permitted  by  the  national  laws  of  all  of  the  parties. 

"  Unless  a  contrary  intention  of  the  parties  appear,  contracts  are 
to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  they  are  concluded,  in 
respect  to  their  substance,  their  effect,  and  manner  of  proof. 

"  Unilateral  obligations  (^«aji-contracts,  torts,  or  ^«<wi-torts)  are 
subject  to  the  law  of  the  place  wherein  the  act  occurred  upon  which 
the  obligation  is  founded." 

8.  The  Japanese  statute  {Ho-rei)  of  1898,  upon  the  application 
of  the  laws  in  general,  contains  the  following  provision  (Art  7):  — 

"  The  question  as  to  which  law  shall  be  authoritative  in  deter- 
mining the  operation  and  validity  of  a  legal  transaction  is  governed 
by  the  intention  of  the  parties. 

"  If  this  intention  cannot  be  established,  the  law  of  that  place 
shall  be  authoritative  where  the  transaction  took  place." 

Further,  Art.  1 2  provides :  — 

"  The  validity  of  a  transfer  as  against  third  persons  is  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  debtor's  domicile." 
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B.    Unofficial  Projects 

1.  Domin-Petrushevecz,  Arts.  \<:)^-\i^(}A^\!^," Die Kodification 
des  int.  Civ.-  nnd  Handcisrecht"  pp.  94-9S). 

2.  Mommsen,  §§  6,  7,  and  18  {id.,  pp.  78,  81). 

3.  Dudley-Field,  "Draft  Outlines  of  an  International  Code," 
vol.  i,  Arts.  607  ei  seq. 

4.  Dicey.    This  jurist,  at  pp.  567-570,  lays  down  the  following 
propositions  (rule  149,  sub-rule  3):  — 

"  In  the  absence  of  countervailing  considerations,  the  following 
presumptions  as  to  the  proper  law  of  a  contract  have  effect :  — 

"First  Presumption.  —  Primdfacie  the  proper  law  of  the  con- 
tract is  presumed  to  be  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  contract  is 
made  ijex  loH  eontractui)  ;  this  presumption  applies  with  special 
force  when  the  contract  is  to  be  performed  wholly  in  the  country 
where  it  is  made,  or  may  be  performed  anywhere,  but  it  may  apply 
to  a  contract  partly  or  even  wholly  to  be  performed  in  another 
country. 

"Second  Presumption.  —  When  the  contract  is  made  in  one 
country,  and  is  to  be  performed  either  wholly  or  partly  in  another, 
then  the  proper  law  of  the  contract,  especially  as  to  the  mode  of 
performance,  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  law  of  the  country  where 
the  performance  is  to  take  place  (Jex  loci  solutionis)." 

5.  Laurent,  particularly  Arts.  14-17  {"  Kodif."  p.  ig). 

In  addition,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
Belgian  legislative  committee  {id.,  p.  23). 


C.    Treaties 


ff  o^^ 


1.  There  are  no  treaties  regulating  the  international  law 
obligations. 

2.  We  might  place  under  this  heading  the  International  Con- 
vention of  1890  upon  railway  freight  traffic.  But  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  this  treaty  established  a  uniform  system  of  private  law  inter- 
nationally, in  respect  to  railway  freight  traffic.  For  this  reason 
(with  the  exception  of  Art.  22}  it  does  not  attempt  to  create  an 
understanding  upon  the  conflict  of  laws. 

3.  Especially  to  be  noted  are  :  — 

(«)  the  proposed  treaty  of  Lima,  1878  {Kodif.,  pp.  91  et  se^.) ; 
{i)  theproposcd  treaty  of  Montevideo  (1./.,  pp.  103.^/ j-f^.,-  Reps,  of 
International  American  Conference,  Washington,  1890). 
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§  103.  General  Discussion.    Review  of  the  Various  Theories. 

Testa,  De  inhoud  der  avereenkomsien  in  het  irUernationaal  privaatrecht  (Amster- 
dam,  1886). 

L  In  the  law  of  obligations  we  are  less  restricted  than  in  any 
other  branch  to  the  law  of  any  particular  territory.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  purposes  intended  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  parties  may  be  set  in  motion  and  completed  or 
performed  at  entirely  different  places.  Of  course  there  are  certain 
groups  of  contracts  in  which  we  do  find  this  local  attachment  to  a 
particular  place.  Such,  for  instance,  are  obligations  arising  at  fairs 
and  markets. 

II.  The  conflicts  arising  in  the  law  of  obligations  are  propor- 
tionately not  so  great  as  in  other  departments  of  the  law.  In  fact 
we  have  here  a  kind  of  universal  system,  thanks  to  the  excellent 
influence  of  the  Roman  Law.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  of  such 
great  practical  signification  that  the  parties  should  inquire  as  to 
precisely  which  objective  system  of  law  shall  become  applicable. 
In  the  international  law  of  obligations,  the  Ux  patria  plays  a 
subaltern  r61e.  This  is  easily  comprehensible,  as  in  this  department 
we  are  dealing  with  economic  rather  than  with  personal  relations. 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Italian  School,  even  in  the  law 
of  obligations,  found  it  proper  to  utilize  the  system  of  lex  patrus. 

III.  In  the  law  of  obligations,  too,  the  attempt  has  frequently 
been  made  to  develop  a  general  theory  or  formula  to  which  the 
entire  domain  may  be  referred.  But  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
complex  of  questions  arising  here  do  not  permit  of  being  reduced 
to  a  uniform  scheme. 

The  theories  which  have  foimd  support  are  the  following :  — 

1.  The  lex  fori.  The  Civil  Code  of  the  canton  of  Grisons  con- 
tains the  following  provision  at  §  i :  — 

**  The  provisions  of  this  act  apply :  — 

'^  3.  in  regard  to  the  law  of  obligations :  to  all  claims  actionable  in  the 
courts  of  this  jurisdiction  according  to  the  rules  of  procedure." 

The  question  of  the  application  of  substantive  law  is  here  con- 
founded with  that  of  jurisdiction. 

2.  The  lex  loci  contractus  or  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
obligation  had  its  origin.     This  rule  was  already  laid  down  by 
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Bartolus  as  authoritative ;  also  by  Faulus  de  Castro  as  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  obligatio,  and  by  Rochus  Curtius  upon  the  theory 
of  a  tacit  subjection  by  the  parties.  The  Dutch  School  (P.  Voct, 
sec.  ix,  chap,  ii,  Nos.  9,  10,  12,  13,  15)  also  expressed  itself  in  its 
favor.  In  recent  times,  Kohler  {" Eiufiikrufig  in  die  Rechtswissen- 
schaft"  1902,  p.  201)  still  thinks  that  the  strongest  grounds  exist 
for  the  application  of  the  law  of  the  place  of  origin. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  French  theory  and  practice  sets 
up  the  lex  loci  contractus  as  authoritative.  England,  too,  considers 
it  as  the  principal  rule.  Dicey,  however,  opposes  the  strict  appli- 
cation of  the  principle.  He  points  out  that  the  determination  of 
the  question  is  dependent  upon  a  whole  array  of  circumstances. 
At  p.  566  he  says :  — 

.     .     .  "  that  a  variety  of  circumstances  must  be  considered,  such 
as  the  nature  of  the  contract,  the  customs  of  the  business,  the  place 
where  the  contract  is  made  or  is  to  be  performed,  and  the  like,  any 
one  of  which  may  suggest  conclusions  as  to  the  law  likely   to  be 
intended  by  the  parties ,-  and  English  judges  have  constantly  declined 
to  tie  themselves  down  by  any  rigid  or  narrow  rule  for  determining 
the  intention  of  Ae  parties,  or  in  effect,   the  proper  law  of  tke 
contract." 
Dicey  says  at  p.  570,  "The  broad  rule  is  that  the  law  of  a 
country  where  a  contract  is  made  presumably  governs  the  nature, 
the  obligation,  and  the  interpretation  of  it,  unless  the  contrary 
appears  to  be  the  express  intention  of  the  parties."     But  it  is  fur- 
ther developed  that  when  a  contract  is  to  be  performed  in  whole  or 
in  part  in  another  state,  the  conception  of  the  EngUsh  and  Ameri- 
can doctrine  is  also  to  the  effect  that  the  lex  loci  solutionis  is  to  be 
considered.     See  pp.  571-572,  726-727,  762-768. 

Certain  transactions  doubtless  must  be  subjected  to  the  lex  loci 
contractus.  Such,  for  instance,  are  obligations  arising  at  fairs  and 
markets.  It  is  probably  just  because  of  the  great  concentration  of 
traffic  at  these  fairs  and  markets  in  former  times  that  the  older 
jurists  generalized  in  favor  of  this  system  of  law. 

The  lex  loci  contractus  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  general  principle. 
The  place  at  which  a  legal  transaction  is  concluded  is  frequently 
merely  accidental,  and  is  not  adapted  as  a  basis  to  determine  the 
application  of  the  laws.  A  reference  to  business  transacted  upon 
a  railway  journey  will  suffice  without  mentioning  the  future  naviga- 
tion of  the  air. 
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The  view  supported  by  the  legislation  of  Italy  is  remarkable. 
Art  9,  Disposizioni^  provides :  — 

''The  import  and  effect  of  obligations  are  to  be  considered  as 
regulated  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  they  were  entered  into,  and, 
if  the  contracting  parties  are  aliens  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
nation,  by  the  law  of  the  latter  country,  excepting  that  in  each  case, 
a  different  intention  may  be  proved  to  exist." 

From  this  rule  of  law  it  is  evident  that  the  legislation  of  Italy 
places  the  international  law  of  obligations  under  the  control  of  the 
following  alternative  standards :  — 

(d:)  the  so-called  autonomy  of  the  parties, 

{F)  the  lex  patria  if  the  parties  belong  to  the  same  nation, 

(J)   the  lex  loci  contractus, 

3.  The  law  prevailing  at  the  domicile  of  the  debtor.  See  von 
Bar,  ii,  pp.  3,  17  (with  the  reservations  at  pp.  19,  23-25). 

Von  Bar  advances  the  view  that  the  law  of  the  obligor's  domi- 
cile is  controlling.  He  bases  this  proposition  upon  the  fact  that 
the  rules  of  law  in  the  matter  of  obligations,  which  do  not  give  way 
to  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  exist  generally  in  the  interest  of 
the  obligor.  But  this  protection  should  not  cease  where  a  citizen 
enters  into  an  obligation  abroad  or  with  an  alien  in  the  inland. 
Again,  the  place  of  performance  is  frequently  the  domicile  of  the 
obligor  (v.  Bar,  ii,  p.  13;  ^^Lehrbuch^'  pp.  108-109).  The  domi- 
ciliary law  of  the  obligor  (debtor)  is  thus  set  up  as  the  rule. 

As  to  bilateral  obligations,  von  Bar  proposes  to  apply  the  domi- 
ciliary law  of  both  of  the  contracting  parties  (v.  Bar,  ii,  pp.  14-17; 
'' Lehrbuch,'*  p.  109). 

The  draft  of  the  German  Code  also  proposed  the  adoption  of 
the  personal  statute  of  the  debtor  as  a  principle,  with  the  reserva- 
tion of  a  right  of  election  to  be  hereafter  mentioned  (§11),  but,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  the  proposition  was  not  enacted  into  law. 

4.  The  lex  solutionis,  or  the  law  of  the  place  of  petformattce 
(Savigny,  ^*  System'*  viii,  pp.  209  et  seq,\ 

This  jurist  defined  the  doctrine  of  the  place  of  performance 
more  particularly,  in  that  he  set  up  the  following  five  rules  (pp.  226, 
227,  246,  247) :  — 

(a)  where  the  obligation  has  a  particular  place  of  performance,  the 
law  of  that  place  is,  of  course,  authoritative ; 
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(a)  **de  his  qua  oriuntur  secundum  ipsius  contractus  naturam 
tempore  contractus^** 

(b)  "  aut  de  his  qua  oriuntur  ex  post  facto  propter  negUgentiam  vel 
moramP 

This  is  the  view  of  Bartolus,  Nos.  16  and  47. 

6.  That  we  must  distinguish  between :  — 

{a)  the  effects  of  contracts  ("^<f/f"),  and 

{b)   their  accidental  results  {^^  suites  accidentelies**). 

7.  That  we  must  distingfuish  between :  — 

(a)  the  vinculum  juris^  i^.  embracing  questions  of  the  requisites 
for  the  validity  of  contracts,  their  interpretation  and  their  scope 
(here  the  lex  lod  contractus  is  applicable) ; 

(^)  the  onus  conventionis^  i,e,  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  obligation  (here  the  law  of  the  place  of  perform- 
ance is  applicable). 

The  author  of  this  theory  is  Pasquale  Fiore  (Elementi,  3d  ed., 

p.  348). 

8.  That  the  lex  patrue  is  applicable  where  citizens  of  the  same 
nation  have  concluded  an  obligatory  transaction  abroad.  See 
Italian  Disposizioni,  Art  9;  Laurent's  draft  of  Belgian  Code, 
Art.  14. 

9.  The  following  formula  has  been  suggested  by  von  Bar  (ii, 

p.  30):  — 

''In  so  far  as  contract  obligations  are  to  be  determined  by  a 
foreign  law,  the  determination  must  be  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  must  respect  the  mode  of  satisfying  the 
contract  which  has  been  expressly  or  by  implication  provided  by 
the  parties.  In  so  far  as  in  this  way  neither  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  contract  was  made  nor  the  law  of  the  place  of  per- 
formance becomes  applicable,  each  of  the  parties  will  be  ruled  by 
the  law  of  the  domicile,  and  in  so  far  as  the  law  which  regulates 
the  matter  does  not  contain  coercive  provisions  to  the  contrary,  the 
parties  are  at  liberty,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  to  subject 
themselves  to  another  law." 

10.  According  to  the  theory  of  Zitelmann  {Int.  Privatr,^  i,  pp. 
125  ^/  seq.)W\^  lex  Patrice  would  be  exclusively  applicable  to  the  law 
of  obligations  except  in  matters  of  tort 

11.  At  the  convention  of  German  jurists  in  1898,  Enneccerus 
proposed  the  following  scheme  (D.Jur.  Zeitung^  1898,  ii,  p.  417): — 
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(a)  The  substance  and  effect  of  contractual  obligations,  in  the 
absence  of  any  rule  of  law  to  the  contrary,  arc  to  be  judged 
by  that  law  which  the  parties  have  expressly  or  impliedly 
agreed  shall  be  applicable. 

(^)  In  the  event  that  no  such  intention  of  the  parties  exists  or  is 
recognizable,  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance  shall  control. 

(e)  Re-reference  and  further  reference  shall  not  be  deemed  ap- 
plicable in  the  matter  of  contractual  obligations, 

5  104.   The  Correct  Doctrinary  Standard. 

I.  It  is  impossible  to  set  up  a  uniform  and  generally  valid 
axiom,  according  to  which  all  questions  of  conflict  in  matters  of 

obligations  may  be  resolved. 

II.  Especially  in  the  law  of  obligations  are  the  parties  per- 
mitted to  expressly  subject  themselves  to  a  particular  system  of 
law,  at  least  within  the  province  left  free  to  them  by  legislation. 
Compare  §  54,  supra. 

Where  a  valid  agreement  has  been  made  determining  the  law 
which  is  to  be  applicable,  it  no  longer  becomes  necessary  to  study 
further  as  to  what  law  might  possibly  apply. 

III.  Such  an  agreement  may  be  predicated  upon  a  tacit  under- 
standing it  certain  sufficient  elements  can  be  found  pointing  thereto. 

1.  The  questioti  whether  the  parties  had  in  mind  a  particular 
law  for  the  determination  of  an  issue  may  often  be  discernible  with 
considerable  clearness,  as,  for  instance,  in  contracts  of  service, 
loans,  commission  business. 

2.  This  view  is  entertained  also  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Court 
{A.  E.,  xvii,  p.  64s),  According  to  the  constant  practice  of  this 
court,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  apply  that  system  of  law  which 
the  parties  have  expressly  or  impliedly  considered  as  authoritative 
at  the  time  the  contract  was  concluded  {A.  E.,  xxiv,  pt.  2,  p,  544). 

3.  The  later  English  and  American  docrine  is  also  in  harmony 
with  the  statements  under  II  and  III. 

Dicey,  at  p.  567,  lays  down  the  following  principle  (rule  149, 
sub-rule  i ) :  — 

"  When  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  as  to  the  law 
governing  the  contract,  is  expressed  in  words,  this  expressed  inten- 
tion determines  the  proper  law  of  the  contract  and,  in  general,  over- 
rides every  presumption.  As  the  proper  law  of  contract  is  fixed  by 
the  intention  of  the  parties,  their  expressed  intention  with  regard 
to  it  must  (in  general)  be  decisive." 
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Moore,  in  summing  up  the  general  American  practice,  says, 
"  A  contract  is  governed  by  the  law  with  a  view  to  which  it  was 
made,"  and  (p.  578)  cites  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  which  states :  — 

"  The  law  .  .  .  which  is  to  decide  upon  the  nature,  interpreta- 
tion and  validity  of  the  engagement  in  question,  is  that  which  the 
parties  have,  either  expressly  or  presumptively,  incorporated  into 
their  contract  as  constituting  their  obligation  **  (106  U.S.  124). 

In  accordance  with  such  an  express  or  implied  agreement  as 
we  have  discussed  at  II  and  III,  it  is  possible  that  a  system  of 
law  becomes  applicable  which  would  have  played  no  r61e  under 
the  ordinary  rules  of  International  Private  Law  prevailing,  in 
e.g. :  — 

(a)  the  /ex  fori, 

(d)  the  /ex  of  the  domicile  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties, 

(c)  the  /ex  Patrice^ 

{d)  the  /ex  /oci  contractus. 

IV.  Except  as  developed  under  II  and  III,  the  question  of 
the  application  of  the  laws  must  be  considered  separately  in  every 
case. 

The  various  rules  laid  down  in  theory  can  be  employed  only  as 
guiding  principles.     We  may  briefly  outUne  the  detail  as  follows :  — 

1.  As  to  the  element  of  nationa/ity.  If  the  nationality  of  the 
contracting  parties  is  the  same,  the  application  of  the  national  law, 
as  provided  for  in  Art.  93,  Italian  "  Disposizioni^'  seems  reasonable, 
at  least  in  Continental  Europe.  But  one  must  be  careful  not  to 
apply  this  rule  in  every  case.  It  might  occur,  for  instance,  that  a 
Swiss  residing  in  Switzerland  should  enter  into  a  contract  with 
a  person  in  London  without  knowing  that  that  person  was  also  a 
Swiss.  In  other  words,  the  rule  should  be  restricted  to  cases  in 
which  the  parties  are  aware  that  they  are  countrymen. 

2.  As  to  the  law  of  the  p/ace  of  performance.  This  law  may 
properly  be  applied  where  it  really  has  some  connection  with  the 
performance  of  the  obligation  itself. 

Two  things  must  be  kept  distinct  in  considering  the  doctrine  of 
the  place  of  performance,  viz. :  — 

(a)  the  subjective  submission  to  this  system  of  law  through  the 

transactual  will  of  the  parties,  and 
{b)  the  application  of  that  formula  by  reason  of  objective  law. 


These  different  points  of  view  are  not  infrequently  confounded. 
This  occurs,  for  example,  in  the  work  of  Leonhard  {"  Der  allgemrtKe 
Teil des  burgerlichen  Gesetzbuch"  etc.,  p.  25),  wherein  it  is  stated 
that  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance  justifies  itself  as  the 
prevailing  doctrine  applicable  to  the  interpretation  of  obligations, 
for  the  reason  that  the  parties  would  naturally  subject  themselves 
to  that  law  in  seeking  a  particular  system  of  law  to  serve  for  the 
protection  of  their  rights. 

The  practice  of  the  courts  also  frequently  identifies  these  two 
points  of  view  in  saying,  for  example,  that  the  objectively  correct 
place  of  performance  is  the  domicile  of  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  for  the  obligations  respectively  undertaken  by  them,  unless 
there  be  a  contrary  stipulation  of  the  parties  {e.g.  A.  E.,  xxiv,  pL  2, 
p.  436).  The  doctrine  of  the  lex  solutionis  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  a  large  reservoir  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  turned  to  account 
in  Internationa!  Law. 

Against  the  too  great  accentuation  of  this  formula  it  may  also 
be  urged  that  the  parties  are  often  ignorant  of  that  particular 
system  of  law,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  what  is  the 
place  of  performance,  and  that  there  can  be  more  than  one  place 
of  performance. 

3.  As  to  the  law  of  the  obligates  domicile.  This  can  doubtless 
be  of  great  importance.  As  we  have  seen,  it  was  the  system  pro- 
posed in  the  German  draft  (§  11),  but  was  not  adopted  in  the  act 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  domicile  which  controls  is  the 
one  which  existed  at  the  time  the  obUgation  was  entered  into. 

The  domiciliary  law  is  properly  applied  where  grounds  for  the 
application  of  another  system  of  law  are  lacking ;  especially  is  this 
so  in  matters  of  commercial  business.  The  law  existing  at  the 
domicile  (place  of  business)  of  the  debtor  thus  becomes  authorita- 
tive. It  is  often  said  that  this  is  true  because  the  debtor  must  be 
cited  at  that  place — but  this  categorical  reasoning  again  involves 
a  confusion  oifonim  TmAjits. 

V.  Bilateral  obligations  should  also  be  treated  in  accordance 
with  the  above  discussions.  A  dissecting  of  the  relationship  so  as 
to  submit  the  obligations  on  both  sides  to  different  systems  of  law, 
cannot  be  considered  proper. 

I .  The  solution  proposed  by  Savigny  (viii,  p.  202)  is  very  inviting 
and  coincides  with  the  view  of  the  Roman  Law  as  to  the  origin 
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of  obligations.  The  relation  between  the  performances  on  both 
sides,  in  a  bilateral  contract,  has  frequently  been  discussed  in 
theory.  One  conception  views  the  mutual  obligations  of  the 
parties  as  a  unity,  a  mixed  obligation  made  up  of  performance 
and  counter-performance.  Another  ^riSi^i  considers  the  origin  and 
existence  of  the  duties  on  both  sides  to  be  independent  of  one 
another,  so  that  one  may  be  made  effectual  without  the  other.  A 
third  view  considers  the  one  obligation  conditioned  upon  the  other. 
This  last  view  is  the  correct  one  in  theory,  viz.  that  the  rights  and 
duties  arising  out  of  a  bilateral  obligatory  transaction  stand  in  a 
relationship  of  mutual  dependence  and  operation. 

It  is  true  that  the  bisecting  of  a  bilateral  obligation  has  the 
advantage  of  simplicity  and  handiness;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  it 
does  not  create  a  satisfying  legal  situation.  The  German  draft, 
however,  adopted  it  by  enacting  a  peculiar  right  of  election. 

Section  i  ij  in  the  two  drafts  was  as  follows :  — 

''  If  both  contracting  parties  be  ''  If  obligations  for  both  parties 

obligors,  each  party  may  demand  arise  out  of  a  contract,  and  are  sub- 
that  his  obligation  shall  be  judged  ject  to  laws  of  different  places,  each 
by  the  same  law  as  is  authoritative  party  may  demand  that  his  obliga- 
for  that  of  the  other  party."  tion  be  judged  by  the  law  applicable 

to  the  obligation  of  the  other  party." 

But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  provision  was  enacted  into 
the  Introductory  Act. 

It  is  certainly  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  agreement,  to  deter- 
mine what  law  shall  be  applicable  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  both 
sides  in  a  bilateral  contract.  There  is  no  neutral  point  to  govern 
us  here,  and  all  effort  would  seem  to  be  in  vain.  The  result  of 
bisecting  the  contract  would  be  as  follows :  — 

(a)  that  two  different  objective  systems  of  law  are  applicable  to  the 
same  legal  relationship ; 

(b)  that  there  are  two  distinct  places  of  performance ; 

{/)   that  each  of  the  parties  is  subject  to  the  law  of  his  own  domi- 
cile as  to  his  part  of  the  obligation. 

The  dissecting  of  a  bilateral  contract  into  two  parts  and  the 
subjection  of  the  parties  to  two  different  systems  of  legislation  is 
also  discussed  by  Dicey,  pp.  572-573  :  "A  contract  is  made  in  one 
country,  and  is  to  be  performed,  as  regards  the  obligation  of  one  of 
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the  parties,  wholly  in  that  country  and  as  regards  the  obligation 
of  the  other  wholly  in  another  country,  as  where  A  agrees  to 
deliver  goods  to  X  in  Liverpool,  and  X  agrees  to  pay  for  them  in 
New  York.  The  contract  may  be  treated  as  two  contracts,  the  one 
to  be  performed  by  A  in  England  and  the  other  by  X  in  New 
York.  //  is  then  reasonable  at  any  rate  to  assume  (though  the  pre- 
sumption is  by  no  means  conclusive)  that  on  the  one  hand  the 
deUvery,  etc.,  of  the  goods  {i.e,  the  performance  of  A's  share  of  the 
contract)  is  governed  by  the  law  of  England,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  payment  for  the  goods,  i.e.  the  performance  of  X's  part 
of  the  contract,  is  governed  by  the  law  of  New  York." 

No  case  is  cited  to  show  that  the  principle  has  been  adopted  by 
the  courts  in  England  or  the  United  States.  He  maintains,  how 
ever,  that  in  this  way  many  difficulties  may  be  avoided  (p.  572, 
note  3) :  — 

"  Many  difficulties  as  to  the  proper  law  of  contract  are  removed 
by  noticing  that  what  is  called  '  a  contract '  is  often  in  effect  a  set  of 
two  or  more  contracts,  and  the  proper  law  of  these  several  contracts 
may  be  different," 

2.  Against  the  view  subjecting  each  of  the  parties  to  the  law 
of  his  own  personal  statute,  more  particularly  that  of  his  domicile, 
is  the  objection  that  there  would  frequently  be  no  real  consensus; 
the  obligations  as  interpreted  separately  by  each  system  of  law 
might  give  a  discrepant  result,  as,  for  instance,  where  the  personal 
statute  of  the  buyer  throws  upon  him  the  risk  of  the  object  sold, 
while  the  personal  statute  of  the  seller  throws  it  upon  him.  It 
may  thus  happen  that  one  party  might  be  entitled  to  demand 
performance,  while  he  himself  is  not  bound  at  all.  The  sections 
just  cited  from  the  German  drafts  intended  to  circumvent  this  by 
an  election  of  law. 

3.  The  practice  of  the  courts  varies  greatly  in  this  matter. 

(rt)  The  German  Supreme  Court  of  Commerce  has  frequently  stated 
that  it  will  not  permit  the  dissection  of  obligations  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  duties  lo  be  performed  (Reports,  xii, 
p.  z86,  and  six,  p.  132). 

{b)  The  Commercial  Court  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  at  one  time 
denied  that  one  of  the  parties  could  be  subjected  to  one  sys- 
tem of  law  and  the  other  to  a  different  one  (Ullmer,  SuppL 
No.  1696).     At  the  present  time,  however,  the  court  follai|^ 
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the  view  that  "justice  and  the  nature  of  things''  require  that 
both  obligations  be  separately  determined  by  the  law  of  the 
domicile  of  each  obligor  qua  the  place  of  performance. 

{c)  The  German  Imperial  Court,  with  a  reference  to  Savigny  (viii, 
p.  202),  has  supported  the  view  that  the  application  of  laws 
may  be  considered  separately  under  certain  circumstances  in 
bilateral  transactions  (Civ.  Cases,  xxxiv,  p.  191). 

{d)  The  Swiss  Federal  Court,  though  formerly  against  the  view 
{A,  E,,  xi,  p.  365)  now  seems  to  favor  the  system  of  analysis 
{A.  £,,  xxiv,  pt.  2,  p.  436).  At  least  this  seems  deducible  from 
the  opinion  of  the  court.  The  controversy  in  which  the  point 
arose,  grew  out  of  an  obligation  which  a  Swiss  firm  had  entered 
into  with  an  English  house,  not  to  sell  goods  purchased  of  the 
latter  below  a  certain  price^  under  a  penalty  of  a  forfeiture. 
The  court  said  :  — 

"  In  the  absence  of  a  contrary  stipulation  of  the  parties,  it 
is  to  be  taken  that  the  import  and  legal  effect  of  the  transac- 
tion executed  by  them  was  intended  to  be  subjected  to  the  law 
of  the  country  in  which  the  obligations  established  thereby 
were  to  be  performed.  So  that  also  as  to  whether  the  defend- 
ants were  guilty  of  a  breach  of  contract  and  as  to  what  results 
are  to  flow  therefrom  are  determinable  by  Swiss  law." 

But  at  the  very  most,  this  solution  is  correct  only  in  a  certain 
line  of  cases,  viz.  where  the  contract  consists  of  an  offer  and 
acceptance  between  parties  at  different  places. 

VI.  In  order  to  arrive  nearer  the  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  various  kinds  of  obligations  just  as  we  do  in  domestic 
law.  In  fact  it  may  be  said,  generally,  that  the  science  of  our  topic 
can  be  directed  along  the  right  track  only  by  observing  the  classi- 
fication followed  in  domestic  civil  law  and  by  using  it  as  a  guide. 

1.  The  principal  classifications  of  obligations  are  each  subject 
to  different  rules. 

2.  One  of  the  principal  classifications  to  be  observed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  statement  is,  of  course :  — 

(a)  obligations  ^x  contractu^ 
{b)   obligations  ex  delicto, 

3.  A  further  important  distinction  is  between  the  following :  — 

{a)  unilateral  obligations  (with  possible  mutuality), 
(^)   bilateral  obligations, 

{/)   obligations  with  a  pam'cuiar  iocal  relationship,  e^, :  •— 
{ad)  obligations  at  markets  and  fairs, 
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{i6)   certain  oblig:itions  in  the  purchase  and  exchange  of  im- 
movables, 
(ci-)     contracts  of  letting  and  hiring  in  regard  to  immovables, 
{dii)   contract  for  work  to  be  done  upon  immovables. 

It  is  necessary  to  realize,  right  from  the  start,  that  in  this  divi- 
sion of  the  law,  it  is  not  possible  to  deduce  any  settled  rule,  except 
perhaps  the  rule  that  all  matters  of  obligatioa  cannot  be  treated 
according  to  one  and  the  same  principle ! 

In  the  paper  of  von  Seeler  upon  the  question,  "According  to 
what  local  law  shall  contractual  obligations  be  judged  in  Interna- 
tional Private  Law?"  (Reps,  xxi-v,  Juristentag,  pp.  33-52),  the 
writer  arrives  at  the  result  that  it  is  premature  to  give  a  positive 
answer  to  the  question.  He  therefore  notes  "with  satisfaction" 
the  fact  that  the  German  legislature  postponed  a  conclusion  in  re- 
gard to  contractual  obligations ;  he  appeals  to  science,  which  should 
strive  for  a  solution  on  its  own  account  (p-  51).  The  "guiding 
stars  "  to  science  in  this  matter  should  be  *'  the  end  and  purpose  of 
the  particular  rule,  the  spirit  of  the  domestic  law,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  justice,  the  necessity  for  bona  fides,  ^qtiitas,  and  utilitas 
and  the  requirements  of  international  intercourse  "  (p.  52).  These 
are  rather  many  guiding  stars,  although  all  taken  together  they 
hardly  shed  sufficient  light  upon  the  problem  in  hand, 

\  105.  Leglsladve  Proposals  for  the  Regulatioii  of  the  Inter- 
nadonsl  Law  of  Obligations. 

I.  Ropiin  proposed  a  treaty  at  the  Third  Intemalional  Confer- 
encf  held  at  The  Hague  {igoo)for  the  regulation  of  the  International 
Law  of  Obligations, 

The  draft  was  entitled ;  "  Dispositions  snr  les  obligations " 
(Actes  de  la  troisifme  Conference,  1900,  pp.  61  et  seg.\  but  as  it 
was  not  disposed  of  at  the  conference,  it  will  not  be  quoted  here. 

II.  The  proposals  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law. 

The  Institute  adopted  provisions  laid  before  it  by  von  Bar  and 
Harburger  {Annuaire,  xviii,  p.  50)  to  regulate  the  conflict  of  laws 
in  regard  to  obligations. 

I I I.  The  draft  of  the  Swiss  Civil  Code. 

The  committee  for  the  draft  of  a  new  Civil  Code  for  Switzer- 
land, which  is  still  engaged  with  its  task,  adopted  a  legal  formula 
characterized  by  a  most  astounding  simplicity.     It  is  printed  undei 
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the  closing  title,  "  Provisions  for  Application  and  Transition  "  (iv, 
p.  251),  and  provides  as  follows:  — 

"  The  provisions  of  the  (Swiss)  Code  of  Obligations  are  appli- 
cable to  all  matters  where  performance  is  to  be  made  in  Switzerland, 
unless  a  different  intention  of  the  parties  can  be  proved  to  exist." 

I  have  opposed  the  adoption  of  this  rule  in  my  treatise  on  the 
codification  of  Swiss  law,  private  and  penal  (p.  120).  It  is  even 
much  more  extreme  than  Savigny's  doctrine  of  the  place  of  per- 
formance, not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  it  is  naturally  impossible  to 
regulate  the  entire  international  law  of  obligations  through  this  one 
article. 

General  Questions  of  the  Law  of  Obligations 
§  106.  Contractual  Obligations  in  GeneraL 

V.  Bar,  ii,  pp.  30  et  seq, 

I.    The  legality  of  the  obligation. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  transaction  (more  particularly 
a  contract)  valid  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was 
executed,  must  be  recognized  everywhere  unless  there  be  an  express 
provision  of  law  to  the  contrary,  or  its  import  be  absolutely  unlaw- 
ful or  immoral.  We  frequently  speak  of  the  application  of  foreign 
legislation  upon  private  law,  but  if  we  examine  more  deeply  into 
the  question,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  often  rather  a  recognition  or 
denial  of  rights  which  are  subject  to  foreign  laws.  This  is  espe- 
cially so  in  the  matter  of  contractual  obligations. 

I.  The  question  may  arise  as  to  whether  an  obligation  must  be 
considered  as  unlawful  because  in  contravention  of  a  particular 
rule  of  law  of  a  foreign  country.  If  the  transaction  contravenes  a 
command  or  prohibition  which  is  generally  recognized  among  civil- 
ized nations,  the  contract  will  clearly  not  be  enforced  For 
example :  — 

(a)  Contracts  made  in  contravention  of  laws  of  a  fiscal  nature  even 
though  of  a  foreign  state  {eg,  customs  laws)  will  not  be  en- 
forced. Early  authors  were  often  of  the  opinion  that  such 
transactions  were  valid,  but  the  international  commonwealth  of 
laws  as  it  exists  to-day  will  hardly  lend  itself  to  circumvention. 
At  all  events  such  contracts  as  involve  a  fraud  upon  the  cus- 
toms officers  are  unenforceable.  In  this  connection  reference 
is  to  be  had  to  the  decision  of  the  Cour  de  Bruxelles  in  1886 
(Reime  de  dr.  1.,  xxix,  p.  277),  in  which  the  following  is  said :  — 
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"Contracts  in  aid  of  smuggling  contravene  not  only  the 
fiscal  laws  of  the  particular  foreign  state,  but  also  the  concep- 
tions of  right  and  justice  which  ought  to  dominate  interna- 
tional relations ;  they  undermine  commercial  honesty  and 
constitute  acts  of  unfair  competition  against  the  interests  of 
the  citizens  of  our  state,  who,  more  scrupulous  in  their  deal- 
ings, pay  the  customs  dues  in  importing  their  merchandise 
into  neighboring  states." 

See  also  Dicey -Stocquart,  "Le  statut  personnel  anglais"  i, 
p,  333  (Dicey  on  Domicile). 

ijt)  Contracts  involving  transactions  prohibited  by  foreign  statutes 
against  usury  will  not  be  enforced  if  contravening  the  law  of  the 
place  of  payment.  Where,  for  example,  usurious  transactions 
(e^.  loan,  silent  partnership)  are  arranged  for  in  Germany  to 
go  into  effect  in  France,  they  are  enforceable  neither  in  the  one 
place  nor  in  the  other,  notwithstanding  that  they  do  not  con- 
travene the  usury  laws  at  the  place  where  the  action  is  brought 
(Germany),  provided  they  contravene  those  of  the  place  where 
the  contract  is  to  be  performed  (France). 

(c)  Such  contracts  {e.g.  loan,  contract  of  association)  as  would  be 
considered  objectionable  by  the  local  state  if  intended  to  be 
performed  there,  are  also  unenforceable  even  though  intended 
to  further  a  traffic  forbidden  by  the  penal  laws  of  a  /ffreign 
country. 

2.  Recognition  will  not  be  afforded  to  contracts  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  generally  existing  international  standard,  obviously  offend 
good  morals,  even  though  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance 
happens  to  permit  of  them,  provided  the  place  of  performance  does 
not ;  and  conversely. 

3.  Internal  provisions  making  claims  growing  out  of  games  or 
wagers  unenforceable,  cannot  ipso  facto  be  considered  as  prohibi- 
tive or  coercive  rules.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to 
games  having  physical  development  for  their  object  (Art.  1966, 
French  Civil  Code).  But  contracts  entered  into  in  the  course  of 
play  at  gambling  rooms  {e.g.  at  Monaco)  are  void  and  will  not  be 
enforced  extra-territorially. 

II.   Defects  in  the  creation  of  the  contract. 

The  system  of  law  which  is  authoritative  in  this  respect  is  that 
to  which  the  obligation,  as  such,  is  subjected.  This  applies  to  the 
following  questions :  — 

I.  As  to  whether  a  transaction  be  invalid  on  account  of  fraud, 
duress,  or  mistake.     These  are  not  independent  elements,  jtuiql^g 
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cally  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  transaction  and  therefore  to  be 
judged  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  their  occurrence.  They  are  iden- 
tified with  the  obligatory  relationship,  as  such,  and  are  therefore 
dependent  upon  the  law  which  governs  the  obligation.  By  way  of 
objection,  it  might  be  urged  that  there  is  no  obligation,  as  contracts 
thus  affected  are  invalid  or  void ;  but  they  only  become  void  after 
successful  contest,  and  valid  after  the  parties  are  precluded  from 
attacking  them.  This  is  particularly  the  standpoint  of  Swiss 
law. 

2.  The  question  of  hypnotic  suggestion.  This  seldom  arises  in 
civil  law.  In  a  long  period  of  practice  I  have  never  had  occasion 
to  set  up  this  plea. 

3.  The  defence  of  excessive  inequivalence  (Jasio  enormis\ 
Even  though  the  lex  fori  does  not  contain  this  ground  of  defence, 
it  should  be  recognized  if  the  law  to  which  the  obligation  is  subject 
permits  of  it.  It  may  be  said,  incidentally,  that  the  doctrine  exists 
in  the  laws  of  France  (Civil  Code,  §  1131)  and  Austria  (Civil  Code, 
§  934),  but  not  in  the  laws  of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

4.  The  question  as  to  whether  a  transaction  was  intended  in 
earnest  or  merely  simulated. 

III.    **  Strengt/tening**  the  obligation. 

1.  Questions  of  forfeiture  are  subject  to  the  law  which  governs 
the  main  obligation.  We  have  here  a  "little  institute  of  correc- 
tion "  (Savigny,  "  Obligationenrecht^'  ii,  p.  273),  established  by  the 
will  of  the  parties,  in  order  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  contract 
in  the  event  of  unsuccessful,  insufficient,  or  untimely  performance. 
Liquidated  damages  are  merely  accessory  to  the  principal  obligation 
(German  Sup.  Ct.  of  Commerce,  xvi,  pp.  15-16),  and  therefore, 
upon  principle,  the  law  applicable  to  the  latter  must  govern.  The 
question  is  important,  because  liquidated  damages  are  frequently 
agreed  upon  in  large  transactions. 

Where  a  sale  is  made  with  the  agreement  that  the  goods  shall 
be  used  exclusively  in  a  certain  way,  and  this  duty  then  insured 
by  a  provision  for  liquidated  damages,  a  breach  should  be  judged 
by  the  law  authoritative  upon  the  contract  of  sale.  It  is  a  matter 
concerning  a  breach  of  the  contract,  and  not  a  tort. 

2.  The  law  to  which  the  obligation  itself  is  subject  also  deter- 
mines the  import  and  effect  of  a  joint  obligation  entered  into  by 
several  persons.     The  significance  of  construing  an  obligation  as 
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joint  and  several  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditor  is  everywhere  recog- 
nized.   The  Austrian  Civil  Code  contains  the  following  provision, 

5891:- 

"  Where  several  persons  enter  into  a  promise  whereby  one  ex- 
pressly obligates  himself  for  all  and  all  for  one,  each  pereon  must 
severally  answer  for  the  whole.  It  depends,  therefore,  upon  ihe 
creditor  whether  he  will  demand  the  whole  from  all  or  several  of 
the  joint  debtors,  or  only  a  part  selected  by  him,  or  whether  he  will 
demand  it  from  one  alone.  Even  after  beginning  an  action,  he  may 
make  this  election ;  and  if  he  has  received  satisfaction  only  in  part 
from  one  or  another  joint  debtor,  he  may  demand  the  remainder 
from  the  others," 

This  provision  (see  Unger,  "  Sjistem,"  ii,  §  128  and  note  17)  is 
a  rule  of  procedure  as  well  as  of  substantive  law.  During  the  pen- 
dency of  the  action  against  one  joint  debtor,  a  second  debtor  should 
not  be  subject  to  citation,  although  the  citing  of  all  joint  debtors  in 
one  action  is  pertnissible.  The  above  rule  of  procedure  applies 
only  to  the  internal  state,  as  (in  Austria)  an  alien  joint  debtor  may 
be  sued  only  at  the  place  of  jurisdiction  of  his  person.  The  prac- 
tical application  of  the  rule  naturally  presupposes  that  the  citing 
of  all  the  joint  debtors  is  possible  in  Austria.  If  this  were  other- 
wise, the  joint  nature  of  the  obligation  for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor 
would  he  lost,  at  least  if  the  interruption  of  the  running  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  were  not  held  to  result  from  the  commence- 
ment of  an  action  against  one  joint  debtor.  Neither  is  Art.  155  of 
the  Code  of  Obligations  (Swiss),  according  to  which  the  action 
against  each  joint  debtor  becomes  outlawed  independently,  appli- 
cable where  the  debtor  cannot  be  cited  in  the  local  state. 

3.   Suretyship  will  be  specially  discussed  under  §111,  infra. 

IV.  Alteration  of  the  obligation  through  fraud,  negligence,  or 
delay. 

Here,  again,  the  same  law  governs  as  that  to  which  the  obliga- 
tory relationship  itself  is  subject. 

I.  Questions  of  fraud  {dolus),  negligence  {culpa),  or  delay 
{mora),  so  far  as  they  effect  modifications  of  the  contractual  rela- 
tionship, are  not  judged  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  acts 
constituting  them  occurred,  but  are  regulated  by  the  law  to  which 
the  obligation  itself  is  subject.  They  are  not  matters  independent 
of  the  contractual  will  of  the  parties,  nor  do  they  constitute  sepa- 
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rate  obligatory  relationships.  The  question  is  whether  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  is  abiding  by  the  contract.  It  is  the  law  to 
which  the  issue  generally  is  subject  that  must  determine  whether 
the  parties  have  performed  a  duty  impressed  upon  them  by 
the  contract  or  by  law.  This  is  true,  even  in  regard  to  a  claim 
arising  out  of  **  tort  morale''  if  it  be  not  an  independent  claim  in 
tort,  but  essentially  a  part  of  a  contractual  demand  {A.E,,  xvii, 
p.  646). 

2.  The  legal  results  of  delay  are  also  determined  by  the  law 
regulating  the  obligation.  Especially  where  the  law  favors  the 
theory  of  the  place  of  performance  in  the  law  of  obligations,  may 
it  be  said  that  this  law  also  determines  the  results  of  delay. 

In  this  connection  (Nos.  i  and  2),  Foelix  and  the  ancient  author, 
Bartolus,  express  a  different  opinion. 

Bartolus  says  that  the  place  where  action  is  brought  should  gov- 
ern, because  it  is  there  where  the  party  is  guilty  of  negligence  or 
delay  (**  inspicitur  locus  ubi petitur^  quia  ibi  est  contracta  negligaitia 
seu  mora  ").  But  this  is  incorrect.  To  show  how  unfair  such  a 
rule  would  be  in  practice,  the  case  may  be  cited  of  a  Frenchman 
entering  into  a  contract  of  sale  with  a  Swiss,  the  latter  then  delay- 
ing in  the  payment  of  the  purchase  price.  If  Swiss  law  is  to  gov- 
ern, the  former  can  himself  declare  the  transaction  as  null  (Code 
of  Obligations,  Art.  122);  if  French  law,  only  the  court  has  this 
power.  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  give  the  parties  the  power 
of  altering  their  rights  according  to  the  forum  chosen.  By  adher- 
ing to  the  rule  previously  laid  down  as  being  the  correct  one,  the 
system  of  law  governing  their  rights  and  duties  is  indicated  from 
the  time  of  entering  into  the  contract. 

3.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  cessation  of  the  obliga- 
tion through  an  accident,  e,g,  destruction  of  the  subject-matter  of 
the  contract. 

4.  It  may  occur  that  a  new  contract  be  made  with  reference  to 
an  old  one,  perhaps  just  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  parties 
has  been  guilty  of  dolus  or  culpa. 

The  new  contract  is  to  be  considered  independently,  and  that 
objective  system  of  law  is  to  be  applied  to  which  it  is  subject  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  conflict,  although  the  new  contract  be  identified 
economically  with  the  former  relationship.  Such,  for  example, 
may  be :  — 
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(a)  3  contract  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  Berlin,  followed  by  a  con- 
tract in  Paris,  called  forth  by  a  repentance  of  it ; 
(i)  assumption  in  one  country  of  a  debt  incurred  ii 
(<r)  a  novation  under  similar  circumstances. 

V.  Conditional  contracts. 

In  conditional  contracts,  the  question  of  the  cumbency  or  default 
of  the  condition  is  determined  by  the  law  to  which  the  transaction 
generally  is  subject.  Doubtless,  the  import  of  a  condition  may 
be  such  as  to  be  referable  to  a  different  system  of  law  {e.g:  that  of 
the  place  of  performance).  Thus,  where  a  promise  is  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  other  contracting  party  acquire  citizenship 
in  State  X,  it  is  clear  that  the  law  of  the  latter  state  must  deter- 
mine whether  the  condition  has  been  fulfilled,  although  the  trans- 
action be  subject  to  another  law  in  all  other  respects, 

VI.  Devolution  of  tite  obligation. 

The  question  of  the  devolution  of  the  obligation  upon  the  heirs 
is  governed  theoretically  by  the  law  to  which  the  obligation  is  sub- 
ject. But  as  the  law  determining  the  succession  is  frequently  dif- 
ferent from  that  governing  the  obligation,  we  find  the  opinion 
supported  in  practice  that  the  heirs  shall  be  liable  for  obligations 
of  the  testator  only  when  both  laws,  viz.  that  of  the  obligation  and 
that  of  the  estate,  are  in  harmony  upon  that  point.  Art  24^  of 
the  German  Introductory  Act  expresses  this  as  follows:  — 

"Where  a  German  has  had  his  domicile  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease in  a  foreign  country,  his  heirs  may  also  rely  upon  the  laws 
prevaihng  at  such  domicile  to  determine  their  liability  for  the  obli- 
gations of  the  estate." 

§  107.   Set-off,  or  Compensation. 

I.  Compensation  is  in  the  nature  of  a  performance  or  satisfaction 
of  the  obligation.  Upon  principle,  the  law  which  governs  an  obli- 
gatory relationship  is  also  authoritative  for  the  question  whether  this 
relationship  still  continues  in  effect,  or  whether,  e.g.,  it  has  been  dis- 
solved by  compensation. 

A  change  of  domicile  by  the  obligor  or  prosecution  of  the  rights 
arising  under  an  obligation  at  a  different  place  than  that  to  the 
law  of  which  the  obligation  is  generally  subject,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  be  the  means  of  subjecting  the  permissibility  of  a 
set-off   or   compensation   to  other  rules  of  law.     It  is  therefore 
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unsound  to  apply  the  lex  fori^  as  proposed  by  Story,  §  576,  and 
still  followed  in  English  and  American  practice. 

Supposing  that  an  obligation  be  governed  by  the  laws  of 
France,  the  question  of  a  set-off  should  also  be  determined  by 
French  law,  notwithstanding  that  the  action  be  brought  at  Zurich. 
The  French  Code  Civile  at  Art.  1291,  contrary  to  Art  131  of  the 
Swiss  Code  of  Obligations,  demands  that  both  claims  must  be 
^^igalement  liquides  et  exigibles'* 

I  do  not  understand  how  it  is  contended  in  earnest  that  set-off 
can  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  remedy.  The  Court  of  the 
German  Empire  (xxvi,  p.  66)  well  says  that  the  requisites  determining 
a  set-off  should  be  governed  by  the  same  law  as  is  authoritative 
for  the  claim  itself,  i.e.  the  debt,  the  extinction  of  which,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  is  claimed  through  set-off. 

II.  The  inadmissibility  of  a  set-off  may  result  from  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  relations  of  the  parties. 

According  to  statutes  in  some  countries  this  may  result :  — 

(a)  where  there  is  an  understanding  between  the  parties  that  there 
shall  be  no  set-off.  Thus,  by  Art.  139  of  the  Swiss  Code  of 
Obligations,  a  promise  to  pay  in  cash  after  the  debtor  has  had 
knowledge  of  a  counter  claim,  will  be  held  a  waiver  of  his  right 
to  compensate ; 

Qf)  from  the  nature  of  the  obligation  itself.  Thus,  by  the  Prussian 
State  Law  (i,  p.  16,  §  366)  and  the  Swiss  Code  of  Obligations 
(Art.  132),  set-off  is  not  permissible  against  obligations  for  the 
retum  of  things  wrongfully  withheld,  for  aliment,  etc. 

This  quality  should  therefore  remain  with  the  obligation,  no 
matter  in  what  country  it  is  enforced. 

III.  The  lex  fori  is  applicable  in  some  cases  by  way  of  exception. 
This  is  mainly  the  case  in  the  law  of  bills.     Cf.  Art.  811,  Code 

of  Obligations. 

In  America  and  England 

In  these  Jurisdictions  the  rule  as  stated  by  Story  (§  575)  seems 
to  be  well  settled :  "As  to  set-off  or  compensation,  it  is  held  in  the 
courts  of  common  law  that  a  set-off  to  any  action,  allowed  by  the 
local  law,  is  to  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  remedy ;  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  admissible  in  claims  between  persons  belongfing  to  different 
states  or  countries  {i.e.  according  to  the  lex  fori\  although  it  may 
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not  be  admissible  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  debt  which 
is  sued  was  contracted  "  (Mineral  Point  R.  Co.  v.  Barron,  83  IlL  365  ; 
Bank  v.  Hemingway,  31  Ohio  St.  168;  Ruggles*.  Keeler,  3  Johns, 
263  ;  Meyer  v.  Dresser,  33  L.  j.  C.  P.  289). 

A  theoretical  distinction  may  very  properly  be  made  between 
set-offs,  which  are  in  reality  only  defences,  and  those  which  are 
true  claims  against  the  plaintiff.  In  the  latter  case,  the  choice  of 
law  will  be  determined  just  as  if  it  were  an  independent  claim 
(Minor, "  Conflict  of  Laws,"  p.  525 ).  But  it  is  submitted  that  where 
the  principal  obligation  imports  a  denial  of  the  right  of  set-off 
according  to  the  interpretation  given  it,  as,  for  instance,  in  respect 
of  the  negotiability  of  the  instrument  upon  which  it  is  founded,  the 
standard  of  law  should  be  that  of  the  principal  obligation  and  not 
that  of  the  lex  fori.  This  would  approach  the  continental  rule ;  in 
fact  it  has  met  with  some  approval  in  America  (Pritchard  v.  Norton, 
106  U.S.  124,  133 ;  Stevens  v.  Gregg,  8g  Ky.  461  ;  Vermont  Bank 
V.  Porter,  5  Day (Ct.)  316).  But  there  seems  to  he  a  tendency  upon 
the  part  of  American  and  English  courts  to  shut  out  the  application 
of  foreign  law  in  a  certain  line  of  cases  by  the  use  of  the  fiction  that 
this  matter  also  pertains  to  process.  To  illustrate :  In  some  States 
of  the  Union,  it  is  held  that  a  scroll  to  a  signature  is  equivalent  to 
a  seal,  while  in  others,  it  is  not.  Where  an  instrument  with  such  a 
scroll,  made  in  a  State  supporting  the  former  rule,  is  sued  upon  in 
a  State  supporting  the  latter,  the  defendant  may  plead  want  of 
consideration  (Williams  v.  Haynes,  27  la.  25 1 ;  Andrews  v.  Henriott, 
4  Cowen  (N.Y.)  508).  The  rule  has  also  been  apphed  in  the  con- 
verse case  (Watson  v.  Brewster,  i  Barr  (Pa.)  381).  It  is  obvious 
here  that  the  permissibiUty  of  the  defence  does  not  depend  upon 
any  rule  of  procedure,  but  upon  a  statutory  requisite  affecting  the 
principal  obligation  itself. 

5  108.    Payment  of  Interest. 
V.  Bar,  ii,  p.  56. 

I.  The  payment  of  interest  by  contractual  agreement,  being  an 
accessory  right  to  the  leading  obligation,  is,  upon  principle,  subject  to 
the  same  system  of  law. 

It  is  quite  true  that  contractual  interest  may  be  variously  con- 
strued, viz. ;  — 

I.   as  compensation  to  the  creditor  for  the  loan  of  money,  oia 
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2.   as  a  substitute  for  the  productivity  of  capital. 

According  to  the  former  view,  the  domiciliary  law  of  the  creditor 
becomes  more  prominent,  while  according  to  the  latter,  that  of  the 
debtor  {i.e.  place  of  usufruct). 

The  various  nations  have  set  up  maximum  rates  of  interest, 
or  at  least  limitations  upon  the  rate  which  may  be  agreed  upon. 
According  to  Savigny's  formula  the  peremptory  nature  of  these 
laws  is  relied  upon  for  the  application  of  the  lex  fori ;  but  this 
cannot  be  taken  as  correct,  and  it  has  been  repudiated  by  the 
French  and  Italian  schools  and  by  the  law  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  If  the  lex  fori  would  have  to  decide,  the  transac- 
tion would  be  partly  altered  in  nature,  and  the  advancing  of  loans 
to  countries  just  being  opened  to  civilization  would  be  hampered. 

The  internal  limitations  upon  interest  refer  properly  to  money 
loaned  in  the  inland.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  native  state 
may  declare  contracts  for  the  payment  of  usurious  interest  void, 
even  though  made  abroad,  so  long  as  they  are  sued  upon  before 
the  native  courts;  but  we  cannot  consider  this  as  a  healthy 
legislative  policy. 

The  principles  of  the  lex  loci  contractus^  or  of  the  domiciliary 
law  of  the  obligor,  will  frequently  arrive  at  the  same  result  in 
regard  to  interest,  because  it  may  occur  that  these  systems  of  law 
happen  to  be  the  proper  law  of  the  contract  in  the  particular  case. 

II.   Interest  by  operation  of  law. 

The  rate  of  interest  due  by  operation  of  law  is  governed  by  the 
law  of  the  creditor,  because  here  the  interest  represents  an  indem- 
nity for  the  deprivation  of  the  thing.  If  merchants  agree,  for 
instance,  that  payment  should  occur  at  some  third  place,  it  may 
be  deduced  from  this  agreement  that  the  seller  would  have  used 
the  money  just  at  that  place  and  therefore  the  law  of  that  place 
will  govern. 

2.  In  sales  of  immovables,  the  lex  rei  sitce  will  govern  in  the 
absence  of  circumstances  pointing  to  another  system.  The  same 
applies  to  loans  secured  by  mortgage.  The  place  of  the  object  is 
here  the  important  element. 

3.  In  open  accounts  of  merchants,  each  party  may  demand 
the  legal  interest  of  his  own  country,  except  that,  where  the  busi- 
ness is  done  through  a  bank,  the  law  of  the  place  in  which  the 
bank  is  located  regulates  the  entire  relationship. 
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4.  Interest  upon  advances  made  in  transacting  business  with  a 
factor  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  party  advancing  the  money. 

5.  The  duty  of  a  guardian  to  pay  interest  is  governed  by  the 
law  under  which  the  estate  is  administered.  It  is  usually  there 
that  the  money  would  have  been  employed  for  profit. 

6.  A  mandatary  can  be  obligated  to  pay  interest  for  moneys 
illegally  applied  to  his  own  advantage  according  to  the  law  which 
interprets  his  conduct  of  the  business  for  which  he  was  employed. 
This  will  usually  be  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  business  was 
conducted,  though  under  certain  circumstances  it  may  be  the  domi- 
ciliary law  of  the  party  having  the  right  to  the  money,  or  if  the 
mandatary  ought  to  pay  at  a  particular  place,  the  rate  of  interest 
of  this  third  place  may  be  appealed  to. 

III.  Moratory  interest,  being  a  subclass  of  interest  payable  by 
operation  of  law,  is  subject,  as  a  rule,  to  the  principles  laid  down 
at  II,  I,  supra.  It  represents  a  kind  of  arbitrary  valuation  of  the 
damage  for  the  nonrperformance  of  a  duty. 

IV.  So-ealled  process  interest  is  determined  by  the  lex  fori. 
Process  interest  is  that  which  becomes  payable,  not  because  of 

any  delay  or  contractual  agreement,  but  because  the  suit  had  to  be 
instituted.  The  institution  of  the  action  supplies  the  eleraent  of 
delay  {mora).  Interest  here  does  not  result  directly  out  of  the 
obhgation. 

V.  The  Gertnan  Imperial  Statute  of  igoo  upon  Consular  Juris- 
diction has  provided  for  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  rate  of 
interest  in  districts  where  consular  jurisdiction  prevails. 

Section  33  reads  as  follows :  — 

"The  rate  of  interest  provided  in  SS  246,  247,  288  of  the  Civil 

Code,  and  in  §  352  of  the  Commercial  Code,  may  be  increased  by 

imperial  ordinance  in  any  district  or  part  thereof  under  consular 

jurisdiction," 

This  provision  is  in  consideration  of  the  high  risk  taken  in 

matters  of  loans  in  certain  territories,  and  the  doubtful  protection 

afforded  to  property  there. 

In  America  and  England 
Contractual  Interest. — The  law  of  the  place  of  performance  is 
held  to  be  generally  applicable.      In  Dickinson  v.  Edwards,  77 
N.Y.  573,  Folger  J.  says,  "This  rule  has  been  specially  applied 
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to  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  allowed;  and  it  has  been  held  that 
where  a  personal  contract  is  expressly  or  by  implication  to  be  paid 
at  a  given  place,  and  the  rate  is  not  fixed  by  the  parties,  interest  is 
to  be  taken  or  reserved  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where 
payment  is  to  be  made."  It  may  be  taken  that  this  rule  is  merely 
a  corollary  of  the  broader  principle  that  a  contract  is  governed  by 
its  "  proper  law,"  or,  in  other  words,  "the  law  with  a  view  to  which 
it  was  made."  In  the  case  of  loans  this  law  will  usually  be  that 
prevailing  at  the  place  where  the  loan  is  to  be  repaid.  See  also 
Scudder  v.  Bank,  91  U.S.  406 ;  Freese  v.  Brownell,  35  N.  J.  L.  285 ; 
Fergusson  v.  Tyffe,  8  CI.  and  F.  (Eng.)  121,  140.  Contra^  Bennett 
V.  Association,  177  Pa.  St.  233.  However,  this  will  not  exclude 
proof  of  the  fact  that  the  contract  was  made  with  a  view  to  another 
system  of  law.  In  Consequa  v.  Fanning,  3  Johns.  Ch.  (N.Y.)  587, 
Chancellor  Kent  applied  the  Chinese  law  relating  to  interest  in 
regard  to  a  contract  distinctively  subject  to  that  law. 

Wharton  (§  508)  holds  that  the  place  of  performance  of  an 
obligation  for  the  payment  of  money  is  the  place  of  using  the 
money,  and  with  this  our  author  seems  to  agree.  The  principle  is 
partially  sustained  by  a  line  of  American  cases  which  decide  that 
where  a  loan  is  made,  secured  by  mortgage,  it  will  depend  upon 
whether  the  money  was  to  be  employed  on  the  land  or  whether  it 
was  loaned  primarily  on  the  debtor's  personal  credit  Thus,  where 
an  investment  is  made  in  a  mortgage  in  Michigan,  the  note  accom- 
panying the  mortgage  being  payable  in  New  York,  the  law  of 
Michig^  was  held  authoritative  upon  the  question  whether  the 
rate  of  interest  was  usurious  (Fetch  v.  Remer,  i  Biss.  337 ;  see  also 
Cope  V.  Alden,  41  N.Y.  313;  Kennedy  v.  Knight,  21  Wis.  340; 
Pine  V.  Smith,  11  Gray  (Mass.)  38). 

Usury  laws  are  not  generally  considered  to  constitute  rules  of 
positive  morality  so  as  to  warrant  the  interpretation  that  the  leg- 
islature intended  to  make  the  lex  fori  applicable.  See  "The 
Enforcement  of  Usurious  Foreign  Contracts,"  Albany  Law  Journal^ 
September  25,  1886. 

Interest  by  Operation  of  Law.  —  Interest  awarded  by  way  of 
damages  either  ex  mora  or  ex  delicto  is  subject  to  the  same  rule 
(Story,  §  307;  Slocum  v.  Pomeroy,  6  Cranch  22;  In  re  South 
American  Co.,  L.  R.  7  Ch.  D.  637).  But  as  the  place  of  payment 
usually  coincides  with  the  place  where  action  is  brought,  the  rule 
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is  often  stated  in  terms  of  lex  fori  (Carson  v.  Smith,   133   Mo. 
606). 

Proccssual  Interest.  —  As  stated  by  the  author,  where  the  in- 
terest partakes  of  the  character  of  special  damages  imposed  by 
the  court  of  process,  it  will  be  subject  to  the  /cjr /on"  (Lindsay  v. 
Hill,  66  Me.  212;  Lougee  i/.  Washburn,  16  N.H.  154). 

§  109,    Agency. 

I,  Where  an  obligation  has  been  concluded  through  an  agent  or 
representative,  the  law  to  which  the  agent  is  subject  will,  in  general, 
control.  It  may  be  said  that  the  question  is  to  be  judged  just  as 
though  the  principal  had  come  to  the  place  where  the  contract  is 
concluded. 

The  doctrine  in  France,  England,  and  America  also  arrives  at 
this  result  by  the  theory  of  lex  loci  contractus.  The  third  party  js 
considered,  by  way  of  a  fiction,  as  having  contracted  with  the 
representative. 

II,  Exceptiotts  to  the  rtile. 

1,  Where  the  mandatary  or  agent  has  contracted  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  principal,  the  contract  is  considered  to  have  been 
concluded  by  the  latter  and  the  agent  to  have  merely  prepared  it 

2.  In  connection  with  the  method  in  which  insurance  companies 
are  to-day  accustomed  to  make  contracts,  and  business  houses  to 
take  orders  for  sale  through  commercial  travellers,  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  agent  simply  collects  the  orders  or  offers,  and  the  real 
contract  b  made  by  the  house.  The  agent  is,  in  these  cases, 
authorized  to  contract  only  according  to  the  law  of  the  principal 
The  practice  of  Swiss  courts  deduces  from  the  rule  compelling  for- 
eign insurance  companies  to  acquire  a  special  domicile  in  order  to 
do  business  in  Switzerland,  the  result  that  Swiss  law  is  applicable 
to  their  contracts  {A.E.,xy,  p.  412).  The  soundness  of  this  view  is 
questionable. 

III,  Where  the  possession  of  a  thing  is  transferred  through  an 
agent,  the  general  rule  applies,  i.e.  the  act  is  considered  as  occttrriiig 
at  the  agent's  place  of  business. 

Transportation  companies  and  shipping  agents  can  of  course 
be  the  agent  of  either  party.  It  will  depend  upon  the  will  of  the 
functionaries  of  these  institutions  in  connection  with  the  orders 
given  them.  ^^ 
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1.  A  shipping  agent,  ordered  to  receive  goods  on  behalf  of  the 
purchaser,  becomes  his  agent  for  that  purpose  {A.  E.  xiii,  p.  75). 

2.  A  company  which  pays  the  freight  and  duty  upon  a  ship- 
ment from  the  time  of  shipment  to  the  time  of  arrival  at  the  point 
of  destination  is,  in  case  of  doubt,  to  be  regarded  as  the  agent  of 
the  consignee. 

IV.  TAe  conduct  of  an  agent  "  de  son  tort "  is  subject  to  the  law 
under  which  the  act  was  done. 

The  act  of  a  ^^falsus  procurator^*  or  agent  **de  son  tort^'  in  pre- 
suming to  act  as  a  true  agent  is  tortious,  and  he  is  answerable  for 
indirect  as  well  as  direct  damages  {contra  in  law  of  bills,  where  only 
performance  can  be  demanded;  Swiss  Code  of  Obligations,  821). 
A  different  result  is  reached,  however,  in  jurisdictions  where  an 
agent  is  held  to  tacitly  warrant  his  authority,  e.g.  Germany  (Imp, 
Ct.,  vi,  p.  216 ;  XXXV,  p.  14s  ;  Winscheid,  **Pand.^''  i,  §  74,  note  7,  a) ; 
England  and  America  (Smith's  "  Mercantile  Law,"  9th  ed.,  pp.  1 50, 
1 60 :  "An  agent  impliedly  warrants  that  he  has  authority  ").  Contra^ 
Switzerland  {A.  E.J  xxv,  pt  2,  p.  856). 

V.  A  contract  concluded  by  messenger  has  venue  at  the  place 
from  which  he  was  sent^  and  not  at  the  place  where  the  messenger 
carries  out  his  instructions. 

In  this  case  it  is  not  the  messenger  who  has  concluded  the 
contract.     He  acts  merely  as  the  medium  of  communication. 

In  America  and  England 

We  are  here  not  dealing  with  the  contract  of  agency  between 
the  agent  and  principal  which  is  governed  by  the  **  proper  law  "  of 
that  contract  (Maspons  v.  Mildred,  1882,  9  Q.  B.  D.  (C  A.)  530), 
but  with  the  contract  between  the  agent  and  the  third  party.  The 
fiction  mentioned  by  the  author  was  stated  tersely  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  as  follows,  "  If  my  agent  executes  "  a.  contract  "  in  Scotland, 
it  is  the  same  as  if  I  were  myself  on  the  spot  and  executed  it  in 
Scotland  **  (Albion  Insurance  Co.  v.  Mills,  3  W.  and  S.  223).  In 
whatever  country  the  authority  of  the  agent  is  carried  out,  the 
principal  is  taken  to  have  intended  that  it  should  be  carried  out 
with  reference  to  the  law  of  that  country.  The  standard  is  there- 
fore the  lex  loci  contractus  (Chatenay  v.  Brazilian  S.  T.  Co.,  1891, 
I  Q.  B.  (C.  A.)  79;  Armstrong  v.  Stokes,  1872,  7  Q.  B.  598;  Hill 
V.  Chase,  143  Mass.  129;  Owings  v.  Hull,  9  Pet.  607). 
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In  support  of  the  principle  as  slated  at  11,  i  and  z,  supra,  with 
reference  to  contracts  concluded  by  commercial  travellers,  see  Hyde 
V.  Goodnow,  3  N.Y.  266;  Clafliti  v.  Mayer,  41  La.  An.  1048.  For 
examples  of  contracts  concluded  by  insurance  agents,  see  Ruzc 
Ins.  Co.,  23  N.Y.  521 ;  Quinn  v.  Ins.  Co..  28  La.  An.  105. 


g  110.   Assignment  of  ObUgatione. 
V.  Bar,  ii,  p.  79. 

I,    The  assignment  of  an  obligation  is  governed,  so  far  i 
affects  the  obligation  itself,  by  the  law  to  which  the  obligation  is 
subject. 

Section  14  of  the  draft  of  the  German  Civil  Code  provided  :  — 

"The  assignraent  of  a  claim  is  judged  by  the  same  law  a& 
determines  the  claim  itself." 

Although  this  article  did  not  become  part  of  the  Introductory 
Act,  it  correctly  states  the  practice  of  the  German  courts.  See 
also  Art.  12  of  the  Japanese  law  quoted  at  §  102,  IV,  8,  supra. 

The  assignment  of  an  obligation  has  two  phases  from  the  legal 
point  of  view,  viz.: — 

1.  It  affects  the  obligation  existing  between  the  obligor  and 
assignor.  In  this  connection  the  same  objective  system  of  law 
is  applicable  which  governs  the  obligation  generally,  —  more  often 
than  not,  the  lex  domicilii  of  the  obligor. 

2.  An  assignment  is  also  an  independent  transaction  between 
assignor  and  assignee,  and,  therefore,  the  law  under  jurisdiction  of 
which  it  takes  place  will  determine  the  effect  of  the  transfer  and 
the  liability  of  the  assignor,  Thus,  where  a  creditor  in  a  foreign 
country  transfers  a  claim  against  a  domestic  debtor,  the  law  of  the 
assignor  will  determine  whether  the  assignment  was  in  good  faith, 
or  only  a  simulated  formality. 

An  assignment  cannot  alter  the  position  of  the  debtor.  A  pay- 
ment to  the  assignor  will  be  considered  valid  if  good  by  the  law 
governing  the  obligation,  even  though  not  good  by  the  foreign  law 
governing  the  assignment  {A.  E.  xviii,  p.  521). 

II.  Where  a  positive  law  provides  that  only  so  muck  may  be 
demanded  of  the  debtor  as  the  assignee  actually  paid  to  the  assignor 
in  the  purchase  of  the  claim  (e.g.  French  Code  Civil,  Art.  1699),  tht 
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debtor  may  take  advantage  of  it  in  case  the  obligation  is  distinc- 
tively subject  to  that  system  of  law. 

The  local  law  governing  the  assignment  cannot  be  applicable 
here,  as  otherwise  the  intention  of  the  legislature  might  be  thwarted. 
The  object  of  the  law  is  to  protect  the  debtor,  although  his  con- 
sent is  not  required  for  the  validity  of  the  assignment.  Accord- 
ingly, the  lex  domicilii  of  the  debtor  at  the  time  of  entering  into 
the  obligation  will  govern. 

It  is  true  that  Savigny  (viii,  p.  272),  with  his  well-known  for- 
mula, proposes  to  apply  the  lex  fori.  But  this  is  incorrect;  for  if 
a  claim  arose  in  a  country  in  which  this  Lex  Anastasiana  (so-called 
in  the  Roman  law)  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  unjust  to  permit  the 
debtor  to  rely  upon  it,  where  it  later  became  necessary  to  bring 
the  action  against  him  in  a  country  in  which  it  did  exist. 

in.  Assignments  made  to  avoid  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country 
will  be  held  ineffective  also  in  the  local  state. 

Where  a  debt  against  a  foreigner  was  assigned  for  the  purpose 
of  levying  on  assets  of  the  debtor  in  order  that  the  assignor  might 
avoid  receivership  proceedings  brought  against  himself  in  his  own 
state,  the  Royal  Imperial  Supreme  Court  of  Austria,  in  which 
country  the  assets  were  situated,  held  that  the  claim  thus  pre^ 
tended  to  be  assigned  became  subject  to  the  receivership  proceed- 
ings, as  soon  as  they  were  pendent  (Dec.  of  November  20,  1898; 
Zeitschrift fUr  intemat.  Privat-  und  Strafrecht^  ix,  p.  490). 

In  America  and  England 

The  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States  and  England  has  in 
many  cases  regarded  debts  as  following  the  law  of  the  creditor 
under  the  well-known  maxim  of  '*mobilia  personam  sequuntur.** 
See  decisions  in  Story,  §  397.  In  more  modern  times,  however, 
English  courts  have  adopted  the  custom  of  speaking  of  a  place  or 
situs  of  the  obligation  itself,  in  that  the  domicile  of  the  debtor  is 
looked  upon  as  such  situs.  In  Kirtland  v.  Hotchkiss,  100  U.S. 
491,  Judge  Harlan  says,  "The  debt  in  question,  although  a  species 
of  intangible  property,  may,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  if  not  for 
all  purposes,  be  regarded  as  situated  at  the  domicile  of  the  creditor." 
And  the  American  courts,  more  frequently  than  not,  consider  the 
situs  of  a  debt,  so  far  as  concerns  the  creditor's  right  to  it,  as  being 
at  the  creditor's  domicile.     Therefore  an  assignment  good  there 
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will  be  valid  as  against  creditors  of  the  assignor  attaching  at  the 
domicile  of  the  debtor  (Consolidated  T,  L,  Co.  v.  Collier,  148  111.  259 ; 
Clark  V.  Peat  Co.,  35  Conn.  303 ;  Barth  v.  Backus,  140  N.Y.  230). 
This  rule  is  subject  to  two  exceptions,  viz. :  — 

1.  that  the  assignment  must  not  violate  the  statutory  law  or 
the  known  and  settled  public  policy  of  the  State  of  the  debtor's 
domicile  (Bentley  v.  Whittemore,  19  N.J.  Eq.  462 ;  Barth  v.  Backus, 
supra  ;  Warner  v.  Jaffray,  96  N.Y.  248);  and 

2.  where  the  debt  is  represented  by  a  bill,  or  a  bond,  or  security 
payable  to  bearer,  there  is  a  tendency  to  acknowledge  that  the 
debt  has  a  situs  apart  from  the  domicile  of  its  owner  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  dealt  with  on  the  analogy  of  corporeal  things  (Al- 
cock  V.  Smith,  1892,  t  Ch.  (C.  A.)  238;  Emerson  v.  Partridge,  27 
Vt.  8). 

The  English  cases  seem  to  be  departing  from  the  rule  that  the 
sittts  of  a  debt  is  located  at  the  domicile  of  the  creditor.  See  cases 
cited  by  Westlake,  §  150,  and  In  re  Queensland  M.  and  A.  Co., 
L,  R.  (1891)  I  Ch.  536,  in  which  Judge  North  lays  it  down  as 
follows :  "  A  transfer  of  movable  property  duly  carried  out  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  situated  is  not 
rendered  ineffectual  by  showing  that  such  transfer,  as  carried  out, 
is  not  in  accordance  with  what  would  be  required  by  law  in  the 
country  where  its  owner  is  domiciled."  The  case  was  one  of  an 
assignment  of  ordinary  choses  in  action.  The  same  tendency  is 
manifested  in  the  later  case  of  Alcock  v.  Smith,  1892,  1  Ch,  (C.A.) 
219,  which  was  the  case  of  an  assignment  of  an  overdue  bilL 

%  111.  Suretyship. 
V.  Bar,  ii,  pp.  109-110. 

I.  Upon  questions  of  suretyship,  so  far  as  concerns  the  nature 
and  extent  of  (lie  performatKe  which  tlu  creditor  has  a  right  to 
demand,  the  same  law  which  determines  the  obligation  of  the  prin- 
cipal debtor  also  determines  the  obligation  of  the  surety. 

In  support  of  this  proposition  we  may  cite  the  theoretical  rule 
of  law,  that  the  obligation  of  the  principal  debtor  becomes  that  of 
the  surety,  and  that  no  new  obligation  is  undertaken  by  him  (Win- 
scheid,  "  Pand.,"  ii,  §  476,  pro  ;  Demburg,  "  Pand."  ii,  §  77,  contra, 
claiming  this  construction  to  be  scholastic).  The  rule  results  also 
from  the  accessory  nature  of  the  obligation  of  the  surety ;  the  same 
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objective  system  of  law  must  determine  the  obligations  of  debtor 
and  surety,  and  the  law  of  the  principal  debt  must  therefore  be 
the  standard. 

n.  In  other  respects  tlie  contract  of  suretyship  must  be  governed 
by  the  substantive  law  to  which  the  surety  is  subject^  i.e.  as  a  rule^ 
by  the  lex  domicilii  of  the  surety  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the 
obligation, 

1.  It  is  self -understood  that  the  surety  may  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly subject  himself  to  a  different  system  of  law,  eg,  to  that 
of  the  principal  debtor.  But  sufficient  elements  must  be  present 
to  show  this  intention ;  it  will  not  be  concluded  merely  from  the 
fact  that  the  surety  has  obligated  himself  for  the  performance  of 
a  contract  in  which  a  particular  place  of  performance  is  expressly 
mentioned. 

2.  All  questions  relating  to  the  surety's  obligation,  as  such, 
are  subject  to  the  domiciliary  law  of  the  surety.  These  questions 
are  the  following  (besides  that  of  the  surety's  status) :  — 

• 

(a)  the  validity  and  enforceability  of  the  obligation, 

(^)   the  legal  effect  of  the  guaranty,  especially  whether  the  surety 

may  plead  the  right  of  discussion  or  division, 
{/)    the  interpretation  of  the  contract  of  suretyship, 
(//)  the  statute  of  limitations. 

Von  Bar  says  (ii,  pp.  109-110)  that  the  conditions  under  which 
the  surety  is  bound  or  is  freed,  although  the  principal  obligation 
continues,  do  not  depend  upon  the  law  that  rules  it  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  economic  purpose  of  having  a  definite  system  of 
law  suffers  because  of  subjecting  the  surety's  obligation  to  a  dif- 
ferent system  than  the  principal  obligation.  The  rule  laid  down 
applies  in  the  following  cases :  — 

(a)  Ordinary  suretyship. 

(b)  Joint  suretyship.  In  this  case,  each  may  be  liable  for  the 
whole  of  the  debt ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  surety  is 
liable  for  the  same  amount  as  the  principal  debtor  would  be, 
as  determined  by  his  own  S3rstem  of  law.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  surety  will  not  be  chargeable  with  knowledge 
of  what  this  obligation  is. 

(c)  Suretyship  combined  with  real  security.  The  nature  of  the 
transaction  does  not  change  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  this 
further  obligation. 
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(i/)  Security  in  the  form  of  a  bank  deposit  made  by  a  third  person, 
for  the  proper  performance  of  a  contract.  Security  or  deposits 
are  demanded,  for  example,  in  the  coal  trade,  by  the  German 
and  Belgian  syndicates. 

Where,  therefore,  several  persons  domiciled  in  different  coun- 
tries, or  in  a  country  different  from  that  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
principal  obligation,  become  sureties  for  another  person,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  all  subject  to  the  law  of  the  obligation  for 
the  performance  of  which  they  are  sureties, 

3,  The  rule  as  stated  in  regard  to  the  right  of  discussion  is 
supported  by  Story,  §  333,  b,  and  as  to  the  whole  theory  by  the 
Court  of  the  German  Empire  (ix,  pp.  185-188 ;  xxxiv,  p.  15);  also 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  (Ullmer,  Suppl. 
No.  2692).  Accordingly  the  lex  domicilii  of  the  surety  will,  as  a 
rule,  govern. 

4.  The  maxim  "  locus  regit  actum  "  applies  to  the  form  of  the 
obligation  of  suretyship.  If  the  law  under  which  the  surety  lives 
demands  that  the  obligation  be  in  writing,  an  obligation  entered 
into  orally  will  not  suffice,  though  the  law  under  which  the  prin- 
cipal obligation  was  created  does  not  require  it,  unless,  of  course, 
the  contract  of  suretyship  was  entered  into  at  that  place.  A  com- 
plication might  arise  where,  for  example,  an  inhabitant  of  Ger- 
many guarantees  by  telegraph  the  debt  of  a  Swiss,  as  Arts.  126  and 
127  of  the  German  Civil  Code,  and  Art.  I2j,  Swiss  Code  of  ObU- 
gations,  are  not  in  harmony,  the  former  alone  permitting  a  tele- 
gram to  replace  a  written  instrument.  Both  Germany  (§  766)  and 
Switzerland  (Art.  491,  0.  R.)  require  a  contract  of  suretyship  to  be 
in  writing.  This  provision  is  lacking  in  the  laws  of  France  (Civil 
Code,  §5  201 1  et  seq.)  and  Austria  (Civil  Code,  5  883). 

III.     There  are  certain  exceptions  to  the  rule  laid  down  at  IT. 

1.  Where  one  becomes  surety  for  an  officer  of  the  state,  that 
system  of  law  is  alone  authoritative  to  which  the  officer  was  sub- 
ject, because  the  guaranty  prescribed  by  that  law  is  the  only  one 
intended. 

2.  The  same  rule  applies  to  obligations  of  suretyship  required 
by  the  state  in  order  to  pursue  a  particular  industry  or  occupation. 

3.  The  same  rule  applies  to  security  required  from  alien  per- 
sons or  corporations,  especially  foreign  insurance  companies,  as  a 
requisite  for  conducting  business  in  the  local  state.  ^^^H 
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IV.  Security  required  to  insure  payment  of  the  costs  of  an  action^ 
or  damage  caused  by  instituting  it,  is  governed  by  the  lex  fori. 

V.  Suretyship  in  relation  to  the  Law  of  Bills  must  be  considered 
separately  (Art.  81,  German  Statute  of  Bills ;  Art  808,  Swiss  O.  i?.). 
See  §  189,  infra. 

In  America  and  England 

Contracts  of  suretyship  are  governed  in  reg^d  to  the  conflict 
of  laws  by  the  principle  generally  applicable  to  contracts.  As  the 
surety  undertakes  to  perform  the  contract  of  the  principal  debtor 
in  case  of  his  default,  it  will  be  usually  "with  a  view  to"  the 
system  of  law  governing  the  principal  obligation  that  the  surety 
contracts. 

With  regard  to  security  for  officials,  the  doctrine  as  stated  by 
the  author  has  been  followed  also  in  America.  Story  says  (§  290): 
"  It  has  been  decided  that  the  bonds  in  such  cases  roust  be  treated 
as  made  and  delivered  and  to  be  performed  by  all  the  parties,  at 
the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  Union,  upon  the  ground  that 
the  principal  is  bound  to  account  there ;  and,  therefore,  by  neces- 
sary implication,  all  the  other  parties  look  to  that  as  the  place  of 
performance  by  the  law  of  which  they  are  to  be  governed  "  (citing 
Cox  V.  U.S.,  6  Pet  172,  202). 

The  right  of  '*  discussion,"  which  exists  in  jurisdictions  of  the 
Roman  law,  gives  to  the  surety  the  right  to  demand  that  all  reme- 
dies be  exhausted  against  the  debtor  before  recourse  shall  be  had 
to  him.  The  right  of  "  division  "  is  that  of  a  cosurety  to  answer 
only  for  his  proportionate  share  until  all  remedies  have  been 
exhausted  against  the  other  cosureties.  As  to  these  defences 
Story  says  (§  322  ^):  "  If  the  suit  should  be  brought  in  a  different 
country  from  that  where  the  contract  or  obligfation  is  made,  the 
right  of  discussion  or  division  would  still  belong  to  the  surety  as 
an  incident  to  his  contract,  although  it  did  not  exist  by  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  suit  was  brought  {lex  fori).  The  converse 
proposition  would  be  equally  true"  (Williams  v.  Wade,  i  Met. 
(Mass.)  ^2 ;  Carroll  v.  Waters,  9  Mart  (La.)  500). 

§  112.   Performance  of  Obligations. 

I.  The  place  J  method^  and  conditions  of  performing  an  obligation 
may  be  expressly  or  impliedly  fixed  by  contractual  agreement. 
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II.  A  debt  must  be  paid  in  the  kind  of  money  -which  is  generally 
recognized  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  payable. 

This  rule  is,  of  course,  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  fol- 
lowing considerations :  — 

1.  Payment  may  be  limited  to  a  particular  kind  of  money  by 
contract.  This  occurs,  for  instance,  where  the  parties  use  the 
term  "in  specie"  or  the  like  (see  Swiss  Code  of  OblJg.,  Art.  97). 
The  German  Civil  Code  provides  as  follows  (§  244):  — 

"  Where  a  debt  expressed  in  foreign  currency  is  payable  in  the 
inland,  payment  may  be  made  in  the  currency  of  the  empire  unless 
payment  in  the  foreign  currency  has  been  specifically  agreed  upon." 

2.  A  convention  currency  may  be  established  by  treaty.  This 
has  been  done  between  France,  Belgium,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Switz- 
erland by  the  treaty  of  187S,  renewed  in  1885.  The  treaty  states 
agree  to  recognize  the  silver  pieces  of  5  frs.  of  each  of  the  coun- 
tries (Art.  3),  and  further  that  private  individuals  must  accept  the 
2-fr.,  i-fr.,  50-ct.,  and  20-ct.  silver  pieces  issued  by  any  of  the  states 
to  the  amount  of  50  frs.  (Art.  S). 

III.  The  law  of  the  place  of  payment  also  governs  tlie  duty  of 
executing  a  receipt. 

This  duty  is  dependent  upon  local  legal  conceptions.  Inscrip- 
tion upon  an  invoice,  "  certificate  of  the  post-office  considered  a 
receipt,"  must  be  regarded  as  an  agreement  to  that  effect. 

IV.  The  legal  effect  of  a  payjtient  made  by  the  debtor  at  the  proper 
place  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  to  which  the  obligation  is  subject. 

It  is  according  to  this  law  that  the  competency  of  a  plea  of 
non-legal  tender  or  exceptio  non  numeratee  pectmifE,  as  against  a 
receipt  produced,  is  determined,  although  the  following  elements 
cause  doubt  upon  the  subject:  — 

1.  It  would  seem  to  be  influenced  by  the  local  conceptions  at 
the  place  of  payment. 

2.  It  would  seem  to  deal  primarily  with  procedure;  therefore 
the  lex  fori. 

The  latter  cause  for  doubt,  however,  is  unfounded,  as  here  sub- 
stantive law  is  merely  clothed  in  the  terms  of  a  rule  of  procedure. 

V.  The  performance  of  an  obligation  may  itself  constitute  a  spe- 
cial legal  transaction  and,  as  such,  be  subject  to  another  law. 

Thus,  for  instance,  a  bill  may  be  given  instead  of  cash  payment. 
The  local  law  to  which  the  new  transaction  is  subject  w: 
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§  113.  Contracts  concluded  by  Letter,  Telegram,  or  Telephone. 

V.  Bar,  ii,  pp.  72-75. 

Hindenburg,  ^^  Les  Contrats  canclus  par  correspondance^'^  in  Revue  de  dr,  f.^xxix, 

pp.  263-285. 
Meili,  Das  TeUphanrecht.    A  comparative  study  (Leipzig,  1885). 

Immediately  following  the  widely  quoted  passage  of  Hugo 
Grotius  upon  the  subditus  temporarius  (^^De  jure  belli  ac p(uis^'  lib, 
ii,  c,  xi,  5,  No.  3),  this  author  says  that  contracts  between  persons 
at  different  places  {per  litteras  absentes)  should  be  governed  by 
natural  law.  This  solution  is,  however,  rather  obscure.  Grotius 
evidently  believed  that  these  contracts,  like  contracts  concluded 
on  the  open  sea,  lack  a  common  jurisdiction  or  sovereignty  to 
which  they  could  be  subject.  But  manifestly  the  parties  are  under 
some  particular  law,  the  question  being  only,  which  ? 

I.  Where  the  transaction  has  merely  reached  the  stage  of  an  offer 
made  by  a  person  by  letter  or  telegram^  the  rights  of  each  party  are 
determifted  exclusively  by  the  law  to  which  he  is  subject^  i.e.  in  the 
law  of  obligations^  his  domiciliary  law. 

The  separation  of  the  legal  positions  of  the  two  parties  is  nec- 
essary throughout.  Until  the  minds  of  the  parties  have  met,  there 
exists  really  no  bond  of  obligation.  Nor  can  we  create  the  fiction 
that  one  exists.  It  is  therefore  according  to  the  law  of  each  one  of 
the  parties  that  we  determine  if,  and  to  what  extent,  he  is  obligated. 

1.  In  the  case  of  an  offer  made  at  a  distance,  the  question  to 
determine  is  whether  the  offeror  remains  bound  according  to  the 
law  to  which  he  is  subject  This  he  does  under  most  modem 
systems  until  an  answer  could  have  been  received  from  the  offeree 
in  the  regular  course  of  circumstances. 

2.  The  offeree's  rights  and  duties  are  governed  by  his  own  law, 
especially  as  to  the  means  he  must  employ  in  communicating  the 
answer,  e,g.  whether  he  must  use  the  telegfraph.  This  he  ^nust  do 
where,  from  the  nature  of  the  business,  the  instructions  of  the 
offeror,  or  the  import  of  the  offer,  it  appears  that  haste  is  neces- 
sary. The  telegraph  is  frequently  the  proper  medium  in  mercan- 
tile transactions,  though  it  is  customary  to  complete  teleg^phic 
offers  through  letters  containing  the  detailed  conditions  {H.  £., 
xviii,  p.  141).  The  use  of  teleg^phic  codes  permits  of  great  parsi- 
mony in  the  use  of  words. 

3.  As  to  business  conducted  through  the  telephone,  the  proper 
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conception  regards  this  as  an  oral  communication  between  persons 
in  each  other's  presence  (§  147,  German  Civil  Code).  I  have 
already  supported  this  view  in  my  work,  "  Tehphonrecht "  (p.  199). 
The  result  of  this  fact  is  that  the  offeror  becomes  free  immediately, 
if  the  offer  be  not  accepted.  In  this  regard,  it  becomes  important 
who  called  up  first;  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  person  calling  up 
first  will  be  the  standard. 

II.  Assuming  that  the  minds  of  the  parties  have  met,  the  ques- 
tion tlten  becomes:    Which  law  is  applicable  to  the  contract  ? 

Views  vary  upon  this  point,  the  following  having  found  sup- 
port:— 

1.  That  the  contract  is  governed  by  the  law  prevailing  where 
it  is  to  be  executed  (Savigny). 

2.  That  the  lex  loci  contractus  governs  (Laurent  and  Weiss). 

3.  That  the  contract  is  subject  to  the  law  of  the  acceptor, 
because  the  offeror  has,  as  it  were,  transferred  himself  to  that  place 
at  the  time  of  the  offer. 

4.  That  the  contract  is  subject  to  the  law  of  the  party  playing 
the  preponderating  r61e  in  connection  with  the  contract,  i.e.  gener- 
ally the  law  of  the  offeror  {SmtviWq,  Journal  de  dr.  i.,  xviii,  p.  361). 
This  jurist  states  that  the  offeror  impresses  the  seal  of  his  national 
law  upon  his  offer  and  in  this  way  it  reaches  the  offeree.  If  the 
latter  make  a  counter-oEfer,  he  impresses  the  seal  of  his  national 
law  upon  the  same. 

5.  Neumann  {Internationales  Privatrccht  in  Form  eines  Gesetses- 
entwurfes,  1896,  p.  86)  proposes  the  following:  That  if  the  parties 
to  a  bilateral  transaction  be  in  different  jurisdictions,  the  place  in 
which  the  transaction  was  concluded  will  be  that  from  which  the 
offer  went  forth.  Neumann  believes  that  it  is  the  offeror  who 
moulds  the  intended  transaction.  This  is  probably  so  in  the 
simple  case  in  which  the  other  says  "  I  d.%xzs"  {" spondeo'").  But 
frequently  this  is  not  the  case  ;  the  various  rights  and  duties  of  the 
contract  are  discussed  and  thereupon  alterations  are  made. 

The  question  is  properly  this :  At  what  place  did  the  mutual 
declarations  of  intention  necessary  to  the  contract  meet  each  other, 
that  is  to  say,  when  and  where  was  the  contract  perfected  ?  Upon 
this  point  there  are  various  theories  (for  which  see  Windscheid, 
"Pand.,"  ii,  §  306).  The  answer  to  the  question  is  dependent  upon 
whether  we  support  one  or  the  other  of  the  following :  — 
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(a)  the  theory  of  declaration^  according  to  which  the  contract  be- 
comes perfect  with  the  acceptance  of  the  offer ;  if  this  theory 
is  held  correct,  tl^e  law  of  the  acceptor  will  govern  \ 

{h)  the  theory  of  reception^  according  to  which  the  acceptance 
must  at  least  have  arrived  at  the  place  of  the  offeror;  thus  the 
law  of  the  offeror  will  govern ; 

(c)  the  theory  of  knawkdge,  according  to  which  the  parties  must 
mutually  have  notice  of  the  other's  declaration  of  intention; 
here  again  the  law  of  the  offeror  will  govern. 

A  uniform  solution  of  the  questions  arising  here  is  therefore 
impossible,  as  it  will  depend  upon  which  theory  is  supported  by  the 
courts  or  by  legislation.  France  and  Switzerland,  for  example, 
follow  the  reception  theory  in  regard  to  the  liability  of  the  parties, 
and  the  theory  of  declaration  in  regard  to  the  import  of  the  con- 
tract (see  Merlin,  ** Repertoire  de  Jurisprudence  *'  3d  ed.,  Paris,  1887, 
tit.  vente  I,  Art.  iii,  No.  xi).  The  contract  becomes  perfect  when 
the  acceptance  arrives  at  the  place  of  the  offeror.  In  applying 
this  provision  to  international  matters,  the  law  of  the  offeror  will 
determine  whether  the  parties  are  obligated.  In  these  jurisdic- 
tions, however,  the  law  of  the  place  from  which  the  acceptance 
was  sent,  determines  the  import  of  the  contract,  e,g,  the  liability 
in  damages  for  the  performance  of  the  contract,  the  payment  of 
interest 

Von  Bar  (ii,  p.  72)  expresses  the  view  that  each  party  can  only 
hold  the  other  to  be  bound  in  the  sense  in  which  the  law  of  that 
other's  domicile  permits,  and  that  the  question  of  which  local  law 
is  authoritative  is  not  dependent  upon  where  the  contract  was  con- 
cluded in  law.  It  is,  however,  in  the  highest  degree  unsatisfactory 
to  dissect  a  homogeneous  contract  into  two  parts.  Von  Bar  admits 
that  where  a  final  and  complete  offer  is  made  on  the  one  side  and 
accepted  on  the  other,  the  same  result  is  reached  by  his  view,  as  by 
that  which  makes  the  place  where  the  contract  is  concluded  the 
determinant,  that  place  being  held  to  be  the  one  at  which  the 
offeror  was  first  made  aware  of  the  acceptance  of  his  offer. 

In  America  and  England 

The  view  generally  accepted  in  America  and  England  is  that  a 
contract  entered  into  by  correspondence  is  perfected  at  the  place 
to  which  the  proposal  is  sent  zxidifrom  which  the  receiver  forwards 
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his  assenting  reply  (Zeltner  v.  Irwin,  25  N.Y.  App.  Div.,  228 ; 
Eliason  v.  Henshaw,  4  Wheat.  225  ;  Clark  v.  Dales,  20  Barb.  42  ; 
Milliken  v.  Pratt,  125  Mass.  374;  Adams  v.  Lindsell,  i  Bar,  and 
Aid.  681 ;  Dunlop  v.  Higgins,  i  H.  L.  Cas.  381).  Thus  where  a 
person  receives  an  offer  in  one  State  with  the  privilege  of  letting  it 
stand  open  for  a  day,  and  telegraphs  the  next  day  from  another 
State  accepting  the  offer,  the  contract  is  to  be  considered  as  made 
at  the  place  from  which  the  telegram  was  sent  (Perry  v.  M.  H. 
Iron  Co.,  IS  R.I.  380). 

It  is  also  generally  held  that  the  acceptance  is  complete  from 
the  fime  when  the  acceptor  despatches  his  acceptance  either  by 
filing  the  telegram  or  by  dropping  the  letter  into  the  post  (Moon 
V.  Pierson,  6  la.  279;  Trevor  v.  Wood,  36  N.Y.  307).  As  the 
acceptor's  liability  is  determined  from  that  place,  be  will  be  bound 
from  that  time  on.  The  contract  being  complete,  his  acceptance 
is  irrevocable,  even  though  the  offeror  receives  notice  of  the  revo- 
cation of  the  acceptance  before  receiving  the  acceptance  (Vassar 
V.  Camp,  1 1  N.Y.  441 ;  Hamilton  v.  Ins.  Co.,  5  Pa.  St.  339;  Dun- 
lop V.  Higgins,  sufra;  Harris's  Case,  L.  R.  7  Ch.  587).  This  doc- 
trine, long  opposed  in  Massachusetts,  has  now  been  accepted  even 
there,  following  the  lead  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  (Brauer  v.  Shaw, 
1897,  168  Mass.  198). 

A  recent  case  follows  the  analogy  of  the  mail  and  telegraph 
cases  and  applies  the  prevailing  rule  to  those  involving  the  use  of 
the  telephone.  Under  the  constitution  of  California  providing 
that  a  contractual  action  could  be  brought  either  where  the  contract 
was  made  or  where  it  was  to  be  performed,  it  was  held  that  where 
an  offer  and  acceptance  were  made  by  telephone,  the  contract  was 
made  in  the  county  of  the  acceptor ;  but  the  agreement  being  per- 
formable  in  the  county  of  the  offeror,  an  action  there  was  main- 
tainable (Bank  of  Yalo  v.  Sperry  Flour  Co,,  Cal,  1903,  74  Pac. 
855)- 

Particular  Obligations 

1.  Under  this  heading  we  will  not  discuss  every  contract  ordi- 
narily falling  within  the  law  of  obligations,  but  only  those  which 
are  most  important  in  international  intercourse. 

2.  Reference  is  also  to  be  made  to  mercantile  contracts  dis- 
cussed under  the  heading  of  Commercial  Law(§§  160  etse^.,  infr. 
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3.  The  principles  of  law  here  laid  down  as  authoritative,  apply 
generally,  except  upon  the  point  of  capacity  to  act,  providing  the 
parties  have  not  agreed  upon  some  other  particular  code  or  system 
of  law  within  their  privileges. 

A,    Unilateral  Obligations 

1.  In  general,  unilateral  obligations  are  subject,  in  their  en- 
tirety, to  the  domiciliary  law  of  the  obligor  at  the  time  of  entering 
into  the  obligation. 

2.  This  proposition  is  also  true  in  regard  to  obligations  with  pos- 
sible mutuality  {e.g,  mandate,  accommodation,  deposituni).  Counter- 
claims, which  form  the  substance  of  the  actio  contraria^  are  subject 
to  the  same  rule ;  they  are  accessories  of  the  principal  obligation. 

§  114.  Acts  of  Acknowledgment. 

I.  Acts  or  contracts  by  which  the  authenticity  of  a  transaction  or 
legal  relationship  is  ackftowledged  are  governed  by  the  domiciliary 
law  of  the  party  making  the  acknowledgment. 

1.  Such  an  act  may  be  performed  in  connection  with  transac- 
tions in  any  branch  of  private  law.  Its  significance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  particular  relationship  to  which  it  refers  is  thereby  made 
secure  as  against  the  normal  grounds  of  objection. 

2.  The  recognition  of  an  unlawful  or  immoral  transaction  does 
not  prevent  it  from  being  void  unless  the  act  of  recognition  occurs 
under  a  system  of  law  which  considers  the  transaction  preceding  it 
as  valid. 

II.  The  rule  laid  down  above  is  subject  to  a  number  of  modifi- 
cations, 

1.  An  act  of  acknowledgment  in  connection  with  a  suit  at  law 
will  naturally  be  governed  by  the  lex  fori. 

2.  A  contract  by  which  a  particular  last  will  and  testament 
(though  it  be  an  invalid  one)  is  agreed  to  be  recognized,  is  subject 
to  the  system  of  law  authoritative  upon  succession. 

3.  The  recognition  of  an  illegitimate  child  is  subject  to  the 
law  authoritative  upon  relations  of  the  family  (for  instance,  under 
Art.  8,  N.  &  A.,  the  lex patrice  would  govern). 

4.  Where  a  real  right  is  acknowledged,  the  lex  rei  sitce  will 
govern,  unless  there  be  some  special  ground  for  a  different  system 
of  law. 
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§  115.  Obligation  to  pay  a  Debt  of  Honor. 

I.  The  law  applicable  to  the  original  legal  relationship  will  de- 
termine, in  tite  first  instance,  whether  a  supplementary  promise  to 

pay  a  debt  of  honor  be  aetionable,  and  the  extent  ef  the  liability. 

Such  obligations  are  frequently  created  through  the  liquidation 
of  a  business  enterprise  out  of  court.  In  these  cases,  the  law  gov- 
erning the  prior  relationship  of  the  parties  will  naturally  be  referred 
to,  in  the  absence  of  grounds  pointing  to  a  different  system, 

II.  Where  the  obligation  of  honor  arose  after  the  completion  of 
proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  reference  may  be  necessary  to  the  law  pre- 
vailing at  the  place  where  such  proceedings  were  had. 

This  will  be  true,  however,  only  in  cases  where  the  nature  of 
the  obligation  has  been  altered,  or  its  existence  destroyed  by  the 
law  of  the  bankruptcy.     Otherwise,  Rule  I  will  apply. 

III.  Where  the  alleged  liability  has  /tad  the  character  of  an  obli- 
gation of  honor  from  the  beginning  {which  occurs  frequently  in  trans- 
actions between  friends  and  relatives),  the  domiciliary  law  of  the 
obligor  will  govern  in  the  absence  of  special  circumstances. 

IV.  Where  a  voluntary  promise  to  pay  was  made  by  a  Ger- 
man citizen  to  a  creditor  of  the  same  nationality,  from  the  former's 
place  of  business  in  an  exotic  country,  the  national  (German)  law 
was  held  to  govern  their  relations.  This  the  German  Imperial 
Court  (vol.  xl,  p.  197)  deduced  as  being  probably  and  reasonably 
the  will  of  the  parties.  The  court  said  that  the  parties  could 
hardly  have  contemplated  the  application  of  foreign  law  where 
the  creditor  stood  in  no  relation  to  the  foreign  country  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  debtor,  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  sojourn 
there  temporarily,  for  the  conduct  of  his  business. 

In  general,  supplementary  promises,  or  promises  to  pay  debts 
of  honor,  are  actionable.  The  Romans  ascribed  invalidity  only 
to  such  promises  as,  by  their  terms,  lay  within  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  debtor  {"si  volam  ").  Legal  liability  would  now  be  recog- 
nized upon  an  agreement  which  submits  the  condition  and  measure 
of  the  obligation  to  the  fair  judgment  of  the  debtor  (German  Civil 
Code,  §  315). 

[It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  plea  of  want  of  consideration 
is  not  recognized  in  countries  of  the  Roman  law  as  it  is  by  the 
English  common  law.  —  Trans.'\ 
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§  116.  Mandate,  or  Power  of  Attorney. 

▼.  Bar,  ii,  p.  108. 

L  The  domiciliary  law  of  tfte  mandatary  governs  the  obligation 
of  the  mandant  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  granted ;  the  former 
acts  in  place  of  the  latter^  and,  therefore ,  the  latter  must  submit  to  be 
judged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former  himself 

1.  Of  course  the  terms  of  the  power  must  be  observed,  or  else 
a  mandatary  in  a  foreign  country  could  obligate  the  mandant  with- 
out limit,  where  the  law  of  that  country  gives  him  greater  powers. 
Third  persons  must  take  notice  of  the  terms  of  the  power. 

But  the  mandatary  must  be  held  harmless  if  he  has  properly 
executed  his  power;  this  result  can,  in  many  cases,  be  effected 
only  by  the  mandant  taking  over  from  the  mandatary  the  contracts 
as  they  have  been  concluded. 

2.  But  where  a  mandatary  is  executing  a  mandate  and  the  prin- 
cipal dies  before  the  business  is  completed,  the  internal  law  of  sev- 
eral countries  will  require  him  to  complete  it  (Art.  2008,  French 
Code  civ, ;  Art.  404,  Swiss  Code  of  Obligations),  though  upon  prin- 
ciple the  power  of  attorney  ceases  with  the  death  of  the  mandant 

This  applies  also  in  international  matters,  even  though  the  law 
of  the  mandant  provides  otherwise,  for  it  is  only  thus  that  bona 
fides  is  accomplished.    To  this  effect  is  also  Phillimore,  iv,  §  705. 

3.  Where,  for  example,  a  mandate  referring  to  speculation  in 
differences  is  given  by  a  German  to  be  executed  in  Paris,  the 
French  law  will  govern.  Under  §  1965  of  the  Code  civil  prohibit- 
ing such  transactions,  the  mandatary  would  have  no  claim  for  indem- 
nity, even  though  the  law  of  the  mandant  does  not  contain  such 
prohibition  (see  judgment  of  the  German  Imp.  Ct.,  xii,  §  8,  p.  34). 

4.  Where  a  mandate  embodies  an  act  prohibited  at  the  domicile 
of  the  mandatary,  the  mandate  is  invalid.  There  are  states  {e,g, 
Greece,  Italy)  which  forbid  the  export  of  antique  art  treasures.  If 
an  Englishman  were  to  order  the  shipment  of  such  objects  the 
mandate  would  be  void,  although  such  a  prohibition  be  unknown 
at  the  domicile  of  the  mandant  For  the  Italian  law  see  Lepel- 
letier,  in  Journal  de  dr,  i.,  xxiii,  p.  962 ;  for  the  Greek  law  see 
Reports  of  the  International  Criminal  Union,  ix,  p.  316. 

II.  A  power  of  attorney  to  conduct  an  action  at  law  is  governed 
by  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  the  action  is  brought. 
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In  America  and  England  ^^| 

We  are  here  dealing  with  the  relations  between  the  principal 
and  the  agent.  This  relationship  beiag  based  upon  contract,  it  will 
be  referable  to  the  law  with  a  view  to  which  it  was  made,  "  which 
is  in  general  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  relation  of  principal 
and  agent  is  created"  (Dicey,  p.  618).  But  it  is  not  necessarily 
so.  A  difficult  question  is  as  to  whether  the  principal's  death  re- 
vokes the  authority  of  the  agent.  By  the  law  of  England  and 
most  of  the  States  it  does;  by  the  law  of  Louisiana  and  France  it 
does  not,  if  the  agent  acted  in  good  faith.  Suppose  the  principal 
was  domiciled  in  Louisiana  and  the  agent  in  New  York,  what  law 
shall  govern?  Story  (§  286,  d)  favors  the  law  of  the  agent's  domi- 
cile, while  Phillimore  favors  that  of  the  principal  upon  the  ground 
of  the  "  duty  as  well  as  the  expediency  of  upholding,  wherever  it  is 
possible,  bona  fide  transactions  with  the  subjects  of  foreign  states." 
Story  says,  "  The  point  has  never,  as  far  as  my  researches  extend, 
been  directly  decided  either  at  home  or  abroad  ; "  and  it  still  seems 
to  be  an  open  one  (see  Wharton,  §  408). 

§  117.   Loans. 
V.  Bar,  ii,  p.  109. 

1.    The  personal  statute  of  the  prospective  creditor  govem^t 
preliminary  contract  to  loan  {"pactum  de  tnuitio  datido")  provided 
there  be  no  agreement  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  the  prospective  creditor  who,  in  the  first  instance,  is  the 
obligor.  The  rule  as  stated  will  apply  also  to  the  case  of  a  loan  to 
be  secured  by  mortgage  in  another  state. 

IL  As  to  the  loan  considered  as  a  contract  in  itself,  the  domicili- 
ary law  of  the  debtor  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  obligation 
governs  the  whole  group  of  questions  incidental  thereto,  such  as  the 
creation  of  the  loan,  recall,  repayment,  interest,  costs,  t.g.  for  drafting 
and  satisfying  mortgages  or  for  transmission. 

I.  Of  course,  each  concrete  case  must  be  kept  separately  in 
mind,  as  there  may  be  circumstances  of  fact  constituting  a  basis 
for  deducing  an  implied  agreement  of  the  parties  for  the  applica- 
tion of  a  different  system  of  law,  such  as  the  personal  statute  of 
either  creditor  or  debtor. 

It  may  also  be  possible  that  the  parties  have  agreed  upon  a 
particular  system  of  law  in  regard  to  one  part  of  their  relationship 
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{e.g.  the  domiciliary  law  of  the  debtor,  upon  the  question  of  interest) 
while  leaving  the  remaining  questions  to  another  system. 

2.  In  the  absence  of  any  understanding,  however,  the  domicili- 
ary law  of  the  debtor  will  be  authoritative.  It  is  clear  that  in  the 
nature  of  the  contract  of  loan,  as  in  regard  to  all  real  contracts, 
there  is  necessary  the  delivery  of  a  res  (or  a  sum  of  money).  This 
is  considered  as  having  occurred  at  the  domicile  of  the  debtor, 
although  it  may  have  taken  place  in  fact  at  another  place,  such  as 
the  domicile  of  the  creditor  or  of  a  third  person.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  whole  transaction  is  subject  to  the  debtor's  domi- 
ciliary law  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  debt. 

Particularly  is  this  true  where  the  loan  is  secured  by  a  mortgage 
at  the  debtor's  domicile.  If  the  mortgage  be  made  at  a  third  place, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  lex  ret  sitce  will  govern  the  loan,  though, 
of  course,  the  legial  effect  and  import  of  the  mortgage  will  be  influ- 
enced by  that  system  of  law. 

3.  The  creditor  has  a  right  to  receive  the  same  amount  of 
capital  as  he  advanced.     It  follows  therefore :  — 

{a)  that  where  repayment  occurs  at  the  debtor's  domicile,  though 
the  currency  of  that  place  be  permissible,  still  the  standard  of 
value  is  determined  by  that  existing  at  the  domicile  of  the 
creditor  (this  becomes  important  in  regard  to  such  countries 
as  Italy  and  South  America  where  there  is  a  variance  in  the 
value  of  paper  and  metal  money)  ; 

(Ji)  that  where  repayment  is  made  in  a  bill  of  exchange,  rate  differ- 
ences must  be  added. 

4.  There  are  certain  loans  which  will  not  be  afforded  protection 
even  though  sued  upon  in  another  state. 

{a)  Loans  made  for  an  immoral  or  unlawful  purpose  are  not  action- 
able. Such,  for  instance,  are  loans  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
brothel,  or  to  be  used  in  procuration. 

(Jf)  The  same  is  true  as  to  loans  to  be  employed  in  a  trade  forbidden 
by  international  law.  A  loan  made  for  use  in  the  slave  trade  is 
invalid,  though  the  transaction  be  valid  in  the  foreign  country  in 
which  the  money  is  to  be  employed.  This  is  also  the  English 
view  (Dicey,  p.  542). 

(c)  So  also  in  regard  to  loans  made  in  the  furtherance  of  a  game  or 
wager,  or  in  stock  gambling,  if  the  law  under  which  the  trans- 
action takes  place  declares  the  loan  unactionable.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  lex  fori  can  absolutely  prohibit  the 
action,  though  it  would  not  regularly  be  applicable  to  the  trans- 
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action.    Loans  and  advances  made  knowingly  for  use  in  connec- 
tion wilh  a  game  or  wager  are  unactionable  according  to  Swiss 
law  (Art.  512,  Code  of  Obligations). 
5,   Where  there  is  a  Umitation  upon  the  capacity  to  borrow 
(such  as  exists  in  connection  with  the  Roman  institute  of  Senattu 
Consultum  A!acedonianiim\  the  same  rules  govern  as  generally  in 
relation  to  capacity  to  act;  thus  the  territorial  rule.  Art.  1O3,  Swiss 
Fed.  Stat.  Pers.  Cap.,  and  Art.  7a,  German  Introd.  Act,  would  here 
come  into  application. 

In  America  and  England 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  currency  in  which  a  loan  is  payable 
is  that  of  the  place  where  the  money  called  for  is  payable  (Resetter 
V.  Cahlmann,  8  Exch.  361 ;  De  Wolf  v.  Johnson,  lO  Wheat.  323 ; 
Benners  v.  Clemens,  58  Pa.  24).  This  is  to  be  calculated  by  the 
real  par,  not  by  the  nominal  par,  of  exchange  (Story,  §  313).  la 
other  words,  by  bringing  the  action  at  another  place  than  that  at 
which  the  money  would  be  payable  by  the  contract,  the  obligor 
should  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the  cost  of  remitting  the  amount 
to  the  foreign  country  where  the  debt  was  payable.  Accord, 
Scofield  V.  Day,  20  Johns.  (N.Y.)  102 ;  Adams  v.  Cordis,  8  Pick. 
280;  Cockerell  v.  Barber,  1  Ves.  (Eng.)  461 ;  contra,  Lee  v.  Wil- 
cocks,  S  Serg.  and  R.  (Pa.)  48. 

Where  the  value  of  currency  at  the  place  of  payment  has 
depreciated,  or  the  standard  has  changed,  the  obligee  is  entitled  to 
an  equivalent  for  that  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  to,  had  no 
change  taken  place  (Bartsch  v.  Atwater,  i  Conn.  409;  Descadillas 
V.  Harris,  8  Greenl  29S). 

§  118.  International  Obligations  of  Great  Industrial  Enterprises. 

E.  J.  Bekker,  Ubtr  die  Couponsprosesse  der  dslerreichUchm  EiseHbahngesetl~ 

sthaften  UHd  iiber  dU  inla-naiionakn  SchuldvirschnibyngiH  (1881). 
G.  Hartmann,  InierHationaU  Geldsckulden.    Beitrag  aur  RecktsUhre  vom  Gelde 


V.  Sdiey.  Die  ObUgalitmsvtrhaUuisse  dts  'dsterreickisehtH  Privatrechti,  i 
11S-128. 


pp. 

Wendl,  Pandekten,  p.  +66. 

C.  V.  Haerdtl,  C.  W.  Tremel,  and  A.  Weiss,  ProMss  der  Kaistr  Franz  Josef- 
Balm  titer  die  Klage  dts  Curators  der  PriarilatenbesHaer  itiegen  Einfosung 
der  PrioritattHeoupens  in  Paris  (Vienna,  1878),  pp.  463,  472,  473. 

J.  Weil,  Die  Geltendmachung  der  Coupons  der  Staatsbahnpriortiaten  im  Austandt 
unddas  osterreichische  Curatorengeseta  (Vienna,  1893), 
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I.  To  govern  obligations  arising  out  of  such  preliminary  con- 
tracts as  ba?tks  are  accustomed  to  execute  in  floating  the  indebtedness 
of  great  intertiatiofial  enterprises,  such  as  the  building  of  railroads, 
canals y  electrical  works,  etc,  it  is  clear  that  a  unifortn  system  of  law 
must  be  the  standard.  It  is  therefore  regularly  deduced  from  the 
express  or  implied  agreement  of  the  parties,  tliat  the  law  of  the 
central  financial  management  shall  control. 

This  point  may  well  be  illustrated  by  the  contract  drawn  between 
a  syndicate  of  banks  for  the  construction  of  the  St.  Gothard  rail- 
road. The  syndicate  consisted  of  the  Bank  of  Darmstadt,  Disconto- 
Gesellschaft  of  Berlin,  Swiss  Creditanstalt,  Bleichroder  of  Berlin, 
Bishop  of  St.  Albans  in  Paris,  and  M.  Geiser  &  Co.  of  Turin.  The 
contract  was  executed  in  Berne,  and  the  banks  interested  assumed 
judicial  domicile  in  that  city.  Renaud  expressed  the  opinion 
{^^ Rechtliche  Gutachten,''  edited  by  Hergenhahn,  1,  pp.  31  ^/  seq,) 
that  the  lex  loci  contractus  must  govern,  as  the  very  nature  of  the 
legal  relationship  demands  the  application  of  a  uniform  law,  and 
therefore  excludes  the  possibility  of  applying  the  domiciliary  laws 
of  the  various  obligors  (p.  45).     This  reasoning  seems  sound. 

II.  The  executed  contract  of  loan  is  subject  to  the  domiciliary 
law  of  the  debtor,  though  not  if  any  particular  place  of  performance 
can  be  considered  as  having  been  agreed  upon. 

1 .  A  contractual  agreement  to  this  effect  may  be  deduced  from 
the  following :  — 

{a)  where  payment  of  capital  and  interest  is  arranged  for  in  different 
currency  and  different  points  are  designated  for  the  payment  of 
the  coupons  and  the  principal ; 

(b)  where  the  executory  contract  of  loan  mentions  various  currencies 
(according  to  the  coinage  prevailing  in  one  state  or  another). 

Complications  will  arise  where  the  relation  between  gold  and 
silver  varies  and  where  a  state  changes  from  one  standard  to 
another,  e.g.  Germany  and  the  United  States,  which  changed  from 
a  mixed  to  the  gold  standard. 

2.  In  the  celebrated  coupon  litigation  of  the  Austrian  railways 
(German  Sup.  Ct.  of  Comm.,  xxiii,  p.  205 ;  xxv,  p.  41 ;  Imp.  Ct.,  i, 
p.  23),  the  Supreme  Court  of  Commerce  decided  that  the  seats  of  the 
obligations  were  not  at  Vienna  where  the  obligations  were  entered 
into ;  that  because  of  the  certainty  with  which  the  various  places  of 
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payment  were  designated,  these  must  be  regarded  as  the  places 
of  performance.  It  is  true,  the  Austrian  courts  said  that  it  was 
unreasonable  to  suppoHc  that  the  defendant  company  agreed  to  pay 
vuryin^  sums  in  repayment  of  one  and  the  same  loan,  according  to 
the  pluccfl  at  which  it  was  to  be  liquidated.  But  it  might  be  said 
that  the  obligation  was  one  in  regard  to  which  the  creditor  had  the 
right  to  choHc  the  currency  in  which  it  was  to  be  paid. 

In  ihc  underwriting  of  debts,  we  must  always  examine  whether 
the  particB  have  intended  the  application  of  foreign  law.  As  a 
rule,  this  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that,  with  a  view  to  attract- 
ing foreign  capital,  the  business  has  been  consummated  in  figures 
having  reference  to  a  particular  foreign  standard  of  currency. 

§  119.  State  Loans  and  other  State  Obligations. 

V.  SIcherer,  thts  bayfrisik-grtefhische  Anle/ien  aus  iten  Jahren  iSjs,  /Sj6,  iSjj. 

Km  Rt(MtsKula.kltH  (Munich.  1880). 
Mcill,  tier  SlaittsiaHitrMt  Hiui  Jit  mmleme  JiecfUswissemckafl  (Berlin,  1895), 

PH.   I -18. 
Pfluil,  SUiotxtHt^kftvn  Kittt  iHtematiimales  Rtiki  { 1 S98). 
Dirn*,  //  f»U>mft0  degti  Slali  *  it  Mrilto  iHltmiaianale  (Turin.  1898). 
N.  K.  VoiWit,  Im  tmfrtiMs  ^-fyM  em  droit  imtematii'H.jUPans,  i894>- 
Kelw(l|iy>  In  /imnmt  itt  •6'.  >.,  xxi,  pp.  504-519;  in /!evie  ghUraie  tie  dr.  iiUer- 

m*t»mitt pmUl^,  I,  pp.  ltil-171. 

I.  /.(stMf  itmJ  MigvtMMS  tmtertd  imt«  by  states  are,  of  course, 
MinVi/  IK  their  /eg»/  marmrr ;  em  fvinc^t  they  are  govermed  by  the 
«^«rfAv  Am*  4/  t)u  debHv-  *t  tke  time  ef  entering  upon  the  obligutiem, 

I.  "HtO  modern  state  employs  its  credit  in  the  most  varied  ways, 
w^  «s  bjr  die  issue  of : — 

<«)  Rents. 

(f)  Funded  eUigiCioas.  Unlet  dns  una  «e  oadenuad  sncb  d^M 
lbrtteHvsiteiaa«f«hickcnaMnGeiptsof  tkc  mse  ae  set 
and*.  Mi%Meaisii>betefwdinh%iiiriiTireaBphcednp— 
w  «^  iMI^  «e  ^csAi  of  Ihe  -  oonMattd  *  dda  V  •  oofr 
Srib*  ^*m  mm  a^Me  m  nmiffdff  ->.  -pMiir.  d  n* 
Mas  cieaMd  fi«  a  toag  tma  aie  ^okea  oT  as  *iaded.** 
IfcCuwag.wBdh  m*  wrfemuud  tsbcsK^  paMccMI' 

BMi»>  iIm  ■^iiihliris  «r<dicfc  q— w  >e  t fliiHy  ifc 

«Rd»w,%Kkaa**«aerAepMicikr«aea*Me.    Sect* 
«rite  VtaaiiA  SMMe  «f  DcctMber  t%  laH. 
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The  public  debt  is  to  be  treated  juristically,  not  as  a  loan,  but  as 
a  sale.  The  issue  of  the  debt  consists  of  a  sale  of  bonds  by  the 
debtor,  and  the  promises  to  pay  contained  therein  are  made  to 
the  creditor  for  such  price  as  he  pays  to  the  state  (Cosack,  ^^Lehr- 
buck  des  Handelsrecht,''  5th  ed.,  §  66,  p.  338).  As  a  practical  result, 
the  individual  creditor  occupies  the  legal  position  of  the  bearer 
of  a  negotiable  paper  —  ue.  the  debtor  is  limited  in  regard  to  the 
defences  which  he  may  plead. 

Some  states  issue  loans  with  the  obligation  to  secure  them 
through  their  receipts  from  customs,  octroiy  tobacco,  and  the  like. 
They  also  use  terms  to  the  effect  that  these  receipts  shall  consti- 
tute a  pledge  for  the  proper  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
However,  there  is  really  no  right  of  pledge  here  unless  the  forms 
of  the  authoritative  system  of  law  are  observed,  though  a  violation 
of  the  obligation  would,  of  course,  involve  a  breach  of  international 
public  law. 

It  not  infrequently  occurs  that  one  state  assumes  the  debts  of 
another,  where  it  annexes  the  whole  or  a  part  of  its  territory.  See 
upon  this  point  Dudley  Field,  "  Draft  Outlines  of  an  International 
Code,"  §§  22-26.  L.  Levi  in  his  "  International  Law  with  Materials 
for  a  Code  of  International  Law"  (1887),  p.  84,  also  discusses  the 
subject  briefly.  The  division  of  the  debt  upon  the  separation  of 
Belgium  from  the  Netherlands  is  discussed  by  M.  Milovanovitsch, 
*^Les  traith  de  garantie  au  XlXiime  sikU*'  (Paris,  1888),  p.  189. 
See  also  Bonfils,  ** Manuel  de  dr.  i,  public'^  (1894),  Nos.  222-228. 
Even  in  ancient  times  questions  arose  as  to  how  a  public  debt  was 
to  be  treated  where  two  states  were  moulded  into  one  {^^Sym- 
politie''\  or  where  one  state  was  broken  up  into  two  or  more 
{^^ Apopolitie^'\  See  Szanto,  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Wienerstudien^  vii, 
p.  249.  Upon  the  modem  phase  of  the  question,  reference  may 
be  made  to  Max  Huber,  "Z?/V  Staatensuccession^  volkerrechtliche  und 
staatsrechtliche  Praxis  itn  XIX Jahrhundert''  (Leipzig,  1898). 

Historically,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Hugo  Grotius  attempted  to 
spell  out  a  liability  of  individuals  for  the  debts  of  the  state.  He 
lays  down  the  following  (^^De  jure  belli  ac  pacis^^  liber  iii,  cap,  ii, 
par,  ii.  No.  i):  — 

**  Hac  quamquam  vera  sunt^  tamen  jure  gentium  voluniario 
induct  poiuit,  et  inductum  apparet^  ut  pro  eo  quod  debet  prcestare 
civilis  aliqua  societas,  aut  ejus  caputs  sive  per  se  primo^  sive  quod 
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aHeno  debito  jus  fion  reddendo  se  quoque  obstrinxerit,  pro  eo  teste- 

antur  et  obiigata  iint  bona  omnia  corporalia  et  incorporalta.  eorum 

gut  tali  sodetati  aut  capiti  subsunt.     Expressit  autem  hoc  quadam 

neeessitas,  quod  alioqui  magna  daretur  injuriis  faciendis  licentia,  eum 

bona  imperantium  stepe  non  tarn  fadle  possint  in  manus  venire  quam 

privatorum  qui  plures  sunt.    Est  igitur  hoc  inter  jura  ilia  qu(g  Justin- 

ianus  ait  usu  exigente  et  humanis  necessitatibus  a  gentibus  humanis 

eonstituta." 

Grotius  thus  likens  the  relationship  to  suretyship,  although  the 

argument  is  not  very  clear.     He  points  out  that  the  surety  becomes 

liable  simply  by  his  own  consent  (".  .  .  cum  fidejussores  sine  ulla 

causa  ex  solo  consensu  obligentur").    Grotius  lays  great  stress  upon 

this  analogy,  as  he  returns  to  it  again  in  another  connection  {liber 

iii,  cap.  xiii,  under  i,  No.  2)  where  he  says :  — 

"  nam  supra  diximus,  ex  debito  illo  priore  non  res  tantum  debentis 
sed  et  subditorum  ejus  ex  introducto  jure  gentium  quasi  Jidejussione 
obligari." 

Grotius's  chain  of  thought  is,  if  I  judge  aright,  as  follows: 
the  member  of  a  state  is,  by  virtue  of  a  tacitus  coftsensus,  to  be 
taken  as  agreeing  to  its  actions ;  he  approves  of  them  in  fact  and 
therefore  appears  as  a  kind  of  surety  of  the  state.  The  reliance 
upon  this  construction  is  weak,  for  neither  In  internal  civil  law  nor 
in  international  law  can  suretyship  be  predicated  except  upon  the 
express  intention  of  the  party. 

2.  Though  the  state  employ  the  money  for  fiscal,  administrative, 
or  other  purposes,  the  obligation  retains  nevertheless  its  private 
legal  character.  Thol  {"Handelsrecht,"  i,  6th  ed.,  §215,  p.  644)  well 
says  that  the  circumstance  that  the  state  is  the  debtor  develops  no 
legal  peculiarity  in  the  absence  of  a  positive  rule  of  law. 

There  are  indeed  some  who  say  that  the  loan  of  money  to  a 
foreign  state  is  in  the  nature  of  a  gambling  speculation ;  but  this 
view  is  not  sound.  PMllimore  says  ("Commentaries  on  Interaa- 
tional  Law,"  3d  ed.,  ii,  p.  18):  — 

"The  English  courts  have  decided  that  bonds  payable  to  bearer 
issued  by  the  government  of  a  state  only  create  a  debt  in  the  nature 
of  a  debt  of  honor.  .  .  ." 

Conner  {"Staatsschulden"  p.  196)  says  that  though  state  loans 
are  within  private  law,  yet  public  questions  are  also  involved,  and 
that  every  creditor  of  a  state  must  take  account  of  that  fact. 
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Savigny  {**  Obligationenreckt,''  ii,  no)  says,  "  Obligations  of  the 
state  are  not  subject  to  the  legal  protection  of  a  judge." 

M.  Milovanovitsch  {'*Les  traiUs  de  garantie  au  XlXiime  sikcle** 
p.  394)  says,  "  Sovereign  states  are  amenable  only  to  God  and  their 
sword ;  they  are  their  own  proper  judges  and  alone  decide  to  what 
extent  their  interests  and  their  honor  demand  the  execution  of  their 
obligations." 

There  are  certain  states  which  have  special  provisions  upon  the 
public  debt  in  their  Constitutions  and  extend  to  it  a  special  pro- 
tection. Thus,  for  example,  the  proposed  French  Constitution  of 
1848  (Art.  133)  provided  '*la constitution garantit la dette publique'^ 
The  Constitution  of  the  Netherlands  contains  the  following  rule 
(Art.  176):  — 

"  The  obligations  of  the  state  toward  its  creditors  are  guaranteed. 
The  debt  shall  be  taken  under  consideration  annually  for  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  creditors  of  the  state." 

The  Constitution  of  Spain  provides :  — 

"  The  public  debt  is  hereby  placed  under  the  special  protection 
of  the  nation." 

The  principle  making  the  law  of  the  debtor-state  authorita- 
tive has  also  been  established  in  France.  The  decision  of  the 
Civil  Tribunal  of  the  Seine  in  1875  (reprinted  in  Wx^  Journal  de  dr. 
/.,  iii,  p.  271)  contains  the  following:  — 

"  I.  It  is  a  principle  of  law  that  every  private  individual  who 
deals  with  a  state  submits  himself  by  the  sole  fact  of  so  doing,  to 
the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  such  state.  2.  This  principle  is  derived 
from  the  reciprocal  independence  of  governments.  They  could  not 
be  subjected  to  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  government 
against  their  will  without  imperilling  the  rights  inherent  in  their 
sovereignty." 

However,  the  acceptance  of  this  principle  should  not  give  the 
state  the  right  to  subsequently  abridge  the  legal  rights  of  the 
creditor.  The  law  existing  at  the  time  the  transaction  was  con- 
summated should  continue  to  govern.  Unfortunately  this  has  not 
always  been  followed  in  practice. 

II.  But  states  may  also  expressly  or  impliedly  submit  to  the 
application  of  a  different  system  of  law. 

I.   The  correctness  of  this  proposition  has  also  been  recog- 
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nized  in  France.     Thus,  in  the  decision  above  cited,  we  find  the 
following :  — 

"  It  is  indeed  true  that  a.  state  may  also  accept  the  system  of  law 

of  its  co-contractor,  or  the  contract  may  provide  that  a  particular 
system  of  law  is  thereby  specially  designated  to  govern  the  contract. 
If  it  thus  submits  itself  to  a  special  system  of  law,  thai  law  alone 
should  govern  and  its  execution  in  France  may  be  demanded." 
2.   A  contractual  submission   to  the  law  of   another  country 
is   deducible   in   a   case  where   principal   and  interest   must,   by 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  be  repaid  in  a  foreign  currency,  or 
where  the  interest  alone  is  to  be  paid  thus,  especially  if  particular 
places  of  payment  have  been  designated.     A  contractual  designa- 
tion of  the  place  of  performance  can  also  be  deduced  from  these 
circumstances. 

III.  A  peculiar  situation  is  also  created  where  the  organs  of  a 
state  issue  bills  payable  at  a  particular  place. 

The  venue  is  held  to  designate  a  special  forum,  and,  as  the 
Swiss  Federal  Court  has  held  {A.E.,  v,  p.  2),  a  submission  to  the 
legislation  of  the  place  of  payment  is  also  to  be  deduced  there- 
from. 

IV.  The  public  debt  of  Egypt  requires  separate  mention. 
Compare :  — 

W.  Kaufmann,  Revue  d^  dr.  i.,  xxii,  556;  xxiii,  48.  144.  266.  383. 
/rf.,  Voi  internal ia/ude  Recht  der  dgyplischen  Staatschuld  ( 1 89 1 ) . 
Id.,  Die  fCommiisdre  dir  dgyplischen  Slaatsc/uilii  und  das  internaHonale  RecMt_ 

(1896). 
F.  Martens,  in  Remit  de  dr.  i.,  xiv,  pp.  355.  388. 
Politis,  in  Revue  ginlrale  de  dr.  i.  public,  iii,  pp.  245-253. 

The  law  applicable  internationally  to  the  Egyptian  state  del 
is  to  be  found  in  the  codes  adopted  by  the  Powers.  The  interna- 
tional courts  {tribunaux  mixtes)  are  in  a  position  to  force  execution 
against  a  part  of  the  assets  of  the  Egyptian  government. 

V.  Legislative  suggestions. 

It  would  seem  both  advisable  and  practical,  in  regard  to  loans 
made  to  foreign  states  in  the  future,  or  in  conversions  of  debts 
already  existing,  to  accomplish  a  formal  agreement  between  the 
contracting  parties  which  shall  provide  — 

I.  in  how  far  the  creditors  shall  have  the  right  to  examine  into 
the  administration  of  internal  finance,  to  audit  the  tax  receipts,  and 
to  suggest  reforms  in  the  administration : 


?«>(/ 
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2.  that  in  case  of  dispute,  or  of  an  abridgment  of  the  rights  of 
the  creditors,  etc.,  an  internationally  constituted  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction ; 

3.  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  which  the  court  shall  have. 

VL  The  question  further  arises  whether  productive  establish- 
ments^ such  as  railroads^  canals^  harbors^  or  steamship  lines  built 
with  foreign  capital^  do  noty  under  certain  circumstances ^  become 
the  property  of  the  creditors. 

In  my  treatise,  "  Der  Staatsbankerott  und  die  modeme  Rechts- 
wissenschaft''  (The  Bankruptcy  of  States  and  Modem  Jurispru- 
dence), I  set  up  the  following  propositions :  — 

1.  The  debts  of  a  state  represent  obligations  founded  upon 
private  law.  The  first  principle  of  law  is  that  obligations  once 
entered  into  must  be  fulfilled.  The  internal  imperium  cannot  arbi- 
trarily vary  them.  It  is  entirely  incorrect  to  speak  technically  of 
the  speculative  character  of  public  debts. 

2.  As  the  ordinary  legal  remedies  (execution  and  bankruptcy) 
are  denied  the  creditor  as  against  foreign  states,  the  international 
commonwealth  of  law  should  arrive  at  a  new  medium  by  which 
rights  against  states  may  be  accorded  an  independent  and  neutral 
protection. 

3.  To  this  end,  a  state  which  fails  in  the  performance  of  its 
obligations  or  promises  should  be  compelled  to  submit  itself  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court  composed  of  members  of  other  nations,  or  to 
an  international  commission,  which  shall  be  empowered  to  take  any 
or  all  of  the  following  courses — according  to  the  position  of  the 
state  in  question  :  — 

{a)  to  examine  the  entire  economic  condition  of  the  state  and  from 
it  to  declare  its  duty  to  pay  the  debts  incurred  by  it,  within  a 
certain  time ; 

(^)  to  establish  a  supervision  of  the  public  finance  by  persons 
belonging  to  neutral  nations ; 

(c)  to  abolish  unfair  regulations  by  which  domestic  creditors  are 
preferred,  or  which  are  in  contravention  of  obligations  or  guar- 
anties specially  entered  into ; 

(d)  to  arrange  for  partial  payments  consistent  with  the  domestic 
economy ; 

(^)   to  lay  distraint  upon  certain  lands  or  other  assets  of  the  state ; 
(/)  to  compel  the  state  to  issue  certificates  of  payment  realizable 
when  the  state  shall  have  recovered  firom  its  depression. 
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§  120.  Gifts  iniw  itivot. 


Broctier,  Coun  de  droit  international  prkit,  ii,  p.  1. 

Laurent,  vi,  p.  332. 

Th.  Missir,  Dis  donations  entre  vifi  en  droit  internal,  privi  (Paris,  1900). 

Donations  or  gifts  belong  only  in  part  to  this  division  of  the 
subject.  The  promise  of  donation  and  the  obligation  of  the  donee 
are  all  that  will  occupy  us  here.  Property  rights  conferred  by 
donation  are  within  the  Law  of  Things. 

I.  Where  the  law  creates  limitations  upon  lite  status  in  respect 
of  gifts,  the  titles  laid  down  under  the  Law  of  Persons  luill  apply. 

1.  There  are  certain  prohibitions  founded  upon  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  donor  and  donee ;  e.g.  gifts  between  husband 
and  wife  (donatio  inter  virutn  et  uxoreni). 

2.  Limitations  upon  the  power  of  donation  are  also  laid  upon 
the  female  sex  in  general  The  personal  statute  at  the  time  of  the 
gift  will  govern. 

3.  The  fact  that  a  monk  has  taken  the  vow  of  poverty  is  not  a 
basis  for  his  incapacity  to  act  in  the  matter  of  making  gifts. 

4.  Whether  or  not  juristic  or  artificial  persons  may  make  or 
receive  gifts  depends  upon  the  law  of  their  creation. 

II.  The  rule  "locus  regit  actum"  does  not  apply  to  the  form  of 
making  gifts  {or  promises  to  give)  if  the  authoritative  personal  stat- 
ute provides  some  particular  official  fonnality. 

1.  Thus  §  518,  German  Civil  Code,  and  §  776  of  the  Civil  Code 
of  Lower  Canada  require  the  verification  of  a  judge  or  notary  for 
the  validation  of  promises  to  give.  This  requisite  may  be  avoided 
by  effectuating  the  gift. 

2.  The  formalities  necessary  for  conferring  real  rights  {e.g. 
transfer  of  real  estate)  are,  of  course,  determined  by  the  lex  ret 
sit<s.     See  supra,  §  95. 

III.  Substantive  requisites  {permissibility,  validity,  revocabil- 
ity)  for  effectuating  gifts  inter  vivos  are  detennined  by  the  personal 
statute  of  the  donor. 

This  rule  applies  to  :  — 

(a)  promises  to  give ; 

(P)  executed  gifts  ("gifts  from  hand  to  hand").  Such  gifts  do  not 
form  a  part  of  the  estate  of  the  donor ;  he  himself  has  sepa- 
rated them  from  it,  and  the  donee  has  acquired  title. 
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IV.  Where  the  personal  statute  of  the  donor  permits  the  validity 
of  a  gift  to  be  attacked^  if  in  contravention  of  rights  of  succession^ 
the  law  under  which  the  estate  of  the  donor  is  administered  will  be 
t/ie  measure  of  these  rights. 

The  following  examples  of  such  laws  are  of  interest.  The 
Civil  Code  of  Austria  provides  (§  951):  — 

"  A  person  having  descendants  with  peremptory  rights  to  suc- 
ceed to  a  quota  of  his  estate  cannot  make  a  gift  of  more  than  half 
of  his  estate  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  such  descendants." 

The  Civil  Code  of  France  provides  (§  920):  — 

"  Donations,  either  inter  vivos  or  mortis  causa^  which  exceed  the 
portion  of  property  which  can  be  disposed  of  shaU  be  reduced  to 
that  portion  when  the  succession  becomes  open." 

Of  course,  where  a  gift  has  actually  been  consummated  accord- 
ing to  the  law  authoritative  for  it,  and  is,  or  has  become,  incontest- 
able by  lapse  of  time  or  other  circumstance,  it  cannot  become 
contestable  anew  by  reasons  of  provisions  in  the  law  of  succession 
administering  the  estate.  The  heirs  can  have  no  greater  rights 
than  their  predecessor  in  law. 

V.  Gifts  causa  mortis  are  subject  to  special  rules. 
See  §  140,  infra, 

B.  Bilateral  Obligations 
§  121.  Contracts  of  Sale. 

V.  Bar,  ii,  p.  127. 

Immovables 

L  Rights  and  duties  of  a  personal  nature  arising  out  of  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  land  are  determined  by  the  system  authorita- 
tive for  other  obligations.  We  have  seen  that  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  the  lex  loci  contractus  and  the  law  of  the  place  of  perform- 
ance are  the  standards  most  frequently  adopted, 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  obligatory  or  personal  side 
of  the  transaction  from  the  real  side.  The  former  affords  a  remedy 
in  personam ;  the  latter  gives  title  to  the  immovable  (Fiore,  ''Diritto 
intemazionale  privato^'  iii,  p.  79). 

2.  It  is  important  to  determine  whether  the  observance  of 
the  forms  of  a  foreign  country  in  executing  the  contract  there,  is 
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regarded  as  a  fraud  against  the  domestic  law  {agere  in  fraudem*' 
legis  domestics').     This  is  a  matter  which  must  be  derived  from 
the  statutory  and  judicial  practice  in  each  country. 

11.  The  law  of  the  place  of  performance  is  frequently  stated 
as  tite  theoretical  rule  by  considering  performance  as  occurring  at 
the  place  where  the  itnmovadle  is  situated. 

Regelsberger  ("/"flXf/f^/fw,"  i,  p.  173,  §  44)  favors  this  reasoning 
and  holds  that  it  is  in  no  way  arbitrary.  He  points  out  that  the 
place  of  performance  is  thus  determined  by  the  nature  of  per- 
formance. 

But  this  is  not  the  practice  adopted  upon  the  Continent  of 
Europe  in  all  cases  for  the  sale  of  immovable  property.  The  lex 
rei  sitce  governs  only  in  case  no  express  or  implied  agreement 
exists  as  to  the  application  of  the  laws,  and  there  are  no  elements 
pointing  to  another  system  otherwise  authoritative  for  obligations. 
Regelsberger's  theory  fails  in  the  exchange  of  real  estate  where  the 
two  pieces  lie  in  different  jurisdictions,  for  there  would  be  two 
different  places  of  performance  (v.  Bar,  ii,  p.  10,  note  11).  We 
may  say  as  follows :  — 

(a)  where  a  state  supports  the  theory  that  the  personal  obligations 
of  buyer  and  seller  may  be  kept  separate,  that  theory  will  apply 
here  also ; 
(^)  where  a  state  supports  the  theory  of  Ux  loci  contractus  as  to 
contracts  in  general,  that  theory  will  apply  here  also. 

If  we  were  to  follow  Regelsberger's  view,  we  would  have  to 
refer  to  the  lex  rei  sitts  also  upon  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  the  contract,  e.g.  whether  it  has  become  effectual  as  a  written 
contract,  though  concluded  by  telegraph.  The  creation  of  real 
rights  should  assuredly  be  dependent  upon  the  lex  rei  sitcE ;  so, 
too,  the  question  who  should  pay  the  costs  of  transferring  title 
{droits  d' cnregistre merit).  On  the  Other  hand,  to  refer  all  ques- 
tions of  a  personal  nature  to  it  is  too  mechanical.  Is  it  not  un- 
sound to  refer  to  the  lex  rei  sitts,  such  questions  as  the  rights  of 
the  parties  upon  an  eviction  by  one  holding  paramount  title;  or 
upon  a  return  of  the  property  for  cause ;  or  as  to  reduction  of  the 
price  for  incomplete  performance;  or  as  to  forfeiture  in  case  of 
abandoning  the  contract ;  or  as  to  the  effect  of  excessive  inequiva- 
lence {Icesio  enormis)^  It  is  especially  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  concrete  cases  that  Laurent  too  opposes  the  ap- 
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plication  of  the  lex  ret  sita  (viii,  No.  145  :  "  What  has  the  lack  of 
consent  got  to  do  with  the  situation  of  an  immovable  ? "). 

in.  The  lex  ret  sitce  must  be  observed  where  legislation  at  the 
situs  has  set  up  preliminary  requisites  for  the  validity  of  a  sale  of 
land  between  ancestor  {parents ^  grandparents)  and  descendant  {chil- 
dren, grandchildren)^  or  between  spouses. 

This  rule  {e.g.  see  French  Civil  Code,  §  1595)  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  family.  The  observance 
of  special  regulations  both  in  regard  to  form  and  substance  is 
usually  made  obligatory. 

IV.  The  lex  rei  sites  also  governs  the  sale  of  land  belonging 
to  a  charity  {Stiftung). 

Movables 

V.  Theory  and  practice  have  almost  without  exception  declared 
the  law  of  the  place  of  performance  to  be  applicable  to  sales  of  mov- 
ables. The  domicile  of  the  vendor  is  generally  to  be  considered  as 
the  place  of  performance, 

Savigny  {System,  viii,  p.  225)  pointed  out  that  the  true  per- 
formance of  the  obligation  is  accomplished  when  the  goods  are 
shipped  by  the  vendor  and  that  the  receipt  is  only  the  later  result 
of  an  already  completed  performance.  It  is,  therefore,  the  vendor's 
domicile  or  the  location  of  his  business  which  constitutes  the  place 
of  performance. 

The  place  of  performance  is  distinct  from  the  place  of  examina- 
tion. It  becomes  important  to  determine  the  latter,  in  order  to 
judge  whether  a  claim  for  improper  or  defective  delivery  has  been 
timely  made.  Especially  in  regard  to  sales  made  internationally 
to  a  distant  point,  the  place  of  actual  delivery  to  the  consignee 
must  be  considered  as  the  place  of  examination,  for  it  is  usually 
only  when  actual  disposition  over  the  goods  is  acquired  that  the 
vendee  has  the  opportunity  to  discover  their  condition. 

The  principle  stated  at  V  is  subject  to  the  following  excep- 
tions :  — 

{a)  where  the  parties  have  expressed  a  clear  intention  otherwise ; 
{b)   where  an  agent  or  forwarder  has  been  designated  to  receive 

the  goods ; 
{c)   where  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  vendee  assumes  all  risk  upon 

delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  carrier ;  the  railroad  or  steamship 

company  becomes  the  agent  of  the  vendee ; 
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(d)  where  the  goods  are  not  to  be  received  by  the  vendee  or  h 
agent,  but  arc  to  be  immediately  delivered  to  a  third  party.  . 


Particular  Sales 

Special  rules  are  applicable  to  the  following  particular  kinds  ^ 
sales  :^ 

1.  Sales  at  fairs  and  at  auctions  (see  §  122,  infra'). 

2.  Sales  of  negotiable  instruments  (see  §  170,  infra). 

3.  Sales  of  securities  through  banks  or  exchanges  (see  %\  178 
173,  i«fra\ 

See  also  the  discussion  under  International  Commercial  La.^ 
(§  169,  infra). 

In  America  and  England 

Immovables.  —  We  have  already  seen  that  the  law  of  America 
and  England  differs  from  that  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  refer- 
ring to  the  Ux  situs  wherever  the  determination  of  the  question 
would  influence  title  to  land.  This  is  so  even  though  the  question 
be  intrinsically  a  personal  one,  such  as  the  capacity  of  vendor  or 
vendee  (supplement  to  §  93,  supra),  or  one  of  formal  validity  (sup- 
plement to  §  SS,  supra).  But  if  the  sale  of  an  immovable  gives 
rise  only  to  an  action  for  damages,  leaving  the  question  of  title 
untouched,  the  proper  law  of  the  contract,  even  though  it  be  not 
the  lex  situs,  will  govern  (Minor,  "  Conflict  of  Laws,"  p.  3 1 ;  Glenn 
V.  Thistle,  23  Miss.  42 ;   Poison  v.  Stewart,  167  Mass.  211). 

Movables.  —  A  sale  of  deliverable  chattels  is  declared  by  the 
English  Sales  of  Goods  Act  of  1894  (§  18)  to  pass  title  when  the 
contract  is  made,  "  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  time  of  pay- 
ment or  the  time  of  delivery,  or  both,  be  postponed."  Sales  to  a 
distance  are  therefore  complete,  just  as  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
at  the  place  of  shipment,  and  the  law  prevailing  there  will  gener- 
ally govern  the  validity  of  substantial  provisions  and  of  the  formal- 
ities of  the  transfer  (Carthage  v.  Duvall,  202  III,  234;  Marvin  Safe 
Co.  V.  Norton,  45  N.  J.  L.  412;  Merchants'  Bank  v.  Spalding, 
9  N.Y.  S3). 

A  serious  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  in  America  as  to  the 
lociis  of  sales  C.O.D,  The  question  arises  where  a  sale  of  articles 
made  in  one  State,  for  shipment  to  another,  is  prohibited  by  the 
latter  State,  or  conversely.     A  large  number  of  jurisdictions  hold 
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that  the  terms  C.O.D.  import  only  the  reservation  of  a  lien  in  the 
vendor,  and  that  therefore  the  main  rule  applies  (Higgins  v,  Mur- 
ray, 73  N.Y.  252 ;  Com.  v.  Fleming,  130  Pa.  St  138).  Other  juris- 
dictions imply  an  intention  of  the  parties  to  make  the  payment  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  vesting  of  title,  and  hence  hold  the  law 
of  the  place  of  receiving  and  paying  for  the  goods  to  be  con- 
trolling (State  V,  O'Neill,  58  Vt.  140;  State  v.  A.  E.  Co.,  118  la. 
447).  A  review  of  the  authorities  is  given  by  C.  N.  Gregory,  in 
Columbia  Law  Review^  December,  1904,  p.  541.  The  question 
does  not  seem  to  have  arisen  in  England. 

§  122.  Transactions  at  Markets,  Fairs,  and  Exchanges. 

L  The  law  prevailing  at  the  place  where  a  market  or  fair  is 
held  is  applicable  to  all  transactions  undertaken  there  in  the  regular 
course  of  business.     This  rule  applies  also  to  the  status. 

1.  It  is  immaterial  where  the  parties  reside  or  where  they  are 
citizens.  The  great  concentration  of  trade  found  at  fairs  and 
markets  does  not  permit  of  the  application  of  any  other  but  the 
local  law. 

The  rule  applies  also  to  the  status  for  the  reason  that  the 
manner  of  conducting  business  at  such  places  accords  no  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  into  the  status  of  the  other  contracting  party. 
A  person  entering  into  a  contract  at  such  a  place  holds  himself 
out  as  having  capacity  to  act  and  cannot  complain  that  his  status 
is  being  judged  from  the  territorial  point  of  view.  Especially  can 
there  be  no  doubt  upon  the  question  in  countries  such  as  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  where  the  territorial  rules  of  Art  73,  German 
Introductory  Act,  and  Art.  lOg,  Swiss  Fed.  Stat  Pers.  Cap.,  are  in 
effect.  It  is  precisely  these  transactions  which  represent  the  true 
and  proper  sphere  for  the  application  of  territorial  law. 

The  fact  is  also  to  be  noted  that  a  particular  forum  is  frequently 
provided  for  suits  arising  out  of  transactions  at  markets  and  fairs 
(see  §  30,  Rules  of  Procedure,  Ger.  Emp.). 

2.  The  substantive  law  applicable  is  that  provided  by  the 
particular  country  upon  the  subject  of  markets  and  fairs.  A 
special  system  of  laws  has  been  developed  in  many  European 
countries  applicable  to  the  litigation  of  markets  {jus  nundinarum). 

In  early  times,  the  cities  created  particular  courts  of  fairs  and 
markets  and   made  them  exclusively  competent  (see  F.  Dahn, 
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" Handehrcchtliche  Vortr&ge,"  1875,  p.  185),  In  this  way,  the  law 
of  markets  was  applied  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  foreign  law. 
"It  would  have  been  manifestly  impossible  to  apply,  by  way  of 
professiones  juris,  the  national  law  of  each  guest  of  the  fair  (for 
instance,  Arabic  law),  and  all  the  complicated  usages  of  the  city 
of  his  origin."  Von  Bar  (ii,  p.  ig)  well  says  that  no  trade  could  go 
on  at  fairs,  markets  (or  exchanges),  if  both  parties  were  permitted 
to  appeal  to  the  law  of  their  domiciles  for  regulating  the  ordinary 
contracts  of  these  markets.  Continuing  he  says:  "Commerce 
demands  that  there  shall  be  one  law  that  shall  necessarily  deter- 
mine the  import  of  all  contracts  for  all  buyers  and  all  sellers  alike, 
and  the  possible  and  the  only  possible  one  in  such  cases  is  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  contract  was  concluded." 

The  peculiar  significance  of  the  law  of  markets,  is  recognized 
by  Art.  2280  o£  the  French  Code  civil.  Art.  206,  Swiss  Code  of 
Obhgations,  and  Art.  84  of  the  German  Statute  of  Bills. 

3.  No  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  phases  of  the  trans- 
action before  performance,  and  those  occurring  after  it,  as  the  law 
of  the  market  or  fair  applies  to  all  the  questions  incidental  to  the 
contract.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  that  the  transaction  be  actually 
conducted  at  the  fair  or  market,  whether  by  the  party  in  person,  or 
by  his  agent  pursuant  to  his  communicated  instruction. 

The  law  of  the  market  or  fair  is  applicable  also  in  regard  to 
questions  of;  — 

(a)  the  acquisition  of  tide,  and 
(i)   the  warranty. 

4.  The  rule  does  not  apply  to  a  transaction  only  incidentally 
conducted  at  a  market,  and  which  is  not  of  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness customarily  concluded  there  (example,  the  sale  of  a  villa). 

II.  The  main  rule  applies  also  to  transactions  concluded  at  public 
sales  and  auctions. 

1 .  At  an  auction,  the  conditions  of  the  contract  (tabulcE  anctionis) 
are  usually  made  known  in  advance,  though  it  is  not  customary  to 
fix  the  system  of  law  intended  to  be  authoritative. 

2,  The  law  under  which  the  auction  is  being  conducted  will  be 
applicable,  for  example,  to  the  following:  — 

(a)  the  binding  of  the  bargain  (offer,  knock-down,  release) ; 

{/•)    the  extent  of  the  warrant.     This  subject  is  often  separately 
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regulated  by  statute.  The  Code  of  Private  Law  of  the  Canton 
of  Zurich  provides :  — 

"  §  468  (1478).  At  a  judicial  auction  sale,  no  warranty  is 
undertaken  in  the  absence  of  special  assurances,  or  fraud  upon 
the  bidder. 

"  §  469  (1479).  At  a  voluntary  auction  sale,  the  alienator 
warrants  title  like  every  other  vendor,  but  does  not  warrant  the 
goods  unless  guilty  of  fraud  upon  the  buyer.  The  clause  '  as 
is '  is  impliedly  understood." 

3.  The  law  of  the  auction  applies  also  to  the  responsibility  of 
appraisers. 

4.  The  validity  of  a  contract  made  at  an  auction,  at  which  no 
bidding  is  expected  {pactum  de  non  licitando\  is  determined  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  auction  actually  occurs,  or  where  it  was 
arranged  to  take  place.  Upon  this  question,  see  Regelsberger, 
Civilrechtliche  Erdrtertrngetiy  1868,  p.  189;  Dec.  of  the  Ger.  Imp. 
Ct.,  xviii,  p.  219 ;  xx,  p.  247 ;  Dec.  of  Sw.  Fed.  Ct,  A.  E.,  xx,  p.  232. 

in.  The  main  rule  may  be  extended  to  transactions  concluded  at 
other  places  where  trade  is  concentrated,  such  as  at  international 
expositions. 

§  123.   Contracts  of  Letting  and  Hiring. 

I.  The  letting  and  hiring  of  immovables  is  governed  by  the  lex 
rei  sitce.  Virtually  the  same  result  is  obtained  through  the  theory 
of  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance, 

1.  Such  contracts  are  closely  related  to  the  permanent  use  of 
the  land  which  is  being  let  or  hired,  and  often  result  in  the  lessee 
acquiring  a  permanent  domicile  upon  the  land  itself. 

2.  The  lex  situs  governs  particularly  the  following  questions :  — 

(tf )  re-  or  sub-leasing, 

{J>)   abatements  of  rent  {remissio  mercedis), 

(r)    notice  to  quit. 

These  elements  are  affected  by  local  conditions. 

3.  In  accordance  with  this  view  are  also  von  Bar  (ii,  p.  108)  and 
Story  (§§  270,  365).  The  latter  bases  his  opinion  essentially  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  being  wholly 
local  in  character. 

4.  The  lex  rei  sitce  is  also  authoritative  to  determine  whether 
the  contract  of  letting  and  hiring  has  granted  a  right  in  rem.     If, 
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therefore,  the  obligation  has  been  entered  into  under  a  system  of 
law  which  permits  real  rights  to  flow  from  a  personal  contract, 
while  the  system  of  law  prevailing  at  the  silus  of  the  thing  does 
not,  the  obligation  falls. 

$.  The  U:v  rci  sitis  applies  also  to  private  contracts  of  letting 
and  hiring  relating  to  hunting,  fishing,  water-power,  and  the  like 
(see  Swiss  Code  of  Obligations,  Art.  295), 

n.  Contracts  for  the  hiring  of  movables  {including  also  the  loan 
of  stocks  and  bonds)  are  subject  to  the  ordinary  rules  relating  to 
obligations. 

The  domiciliary  law  of  the  lessee  is  regularly  authoritativi 


NOTE 


which  has     1 


The  question  as  to  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  a  lease  is  valid,  which  \ 
been  made  with  a  guardian,  to  extend  beyond  the  term  of  the  guardianship,  is  to 
be  judged   by  the   personal   statute  of  the  ward,  <'jr.  the  law  under  which   the 
guardianship  exists.     See  strpra,  \  82. 

§  124.  Contracts  for  Work  in  the  Manufacture  of  a  Completed 
Article. 

Various  kinds  of  cases  present  themselves  in  practice  under 
this  heading.  It  will  be  necessary  to  separate  discussion  concern- 
ing such  contracts  as  arise  in  everyday  practice  {e.g.  piece-work), 
and  contracts  upon  a  large  scale  partaking  of  the  same  essential 
characteristics. 

I.  Contracts  in  relation  to  large  workshop  enteiprises  {siich  as  the 
building  of  machinery  and  apparatus)  are  regularly  subjected  to  t/ie 
system  of  law  under  which  the  work  is  being  performed.  This 
results  from  the  fact  that  in  such  enterprises  a  uniform  scheme  is 
contemplated. 

A  provision  is  often  to  be  found,  "  the  place  of  performance  is 
X,"  X  being  the  place  where  the  article  is  manufactured.  It  does 
not  follow  from  such  a  provision  that  the  parties  have  mutually 
submitted  then-  rights  to  an  objective  system  of  law.  Thus  in  an 
action  brought  by  a  German  machine  factory  against  a  brick  manu- 
facturer in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  the  Federal  Court  {A.  £.,  xxiv, 
pt.  2,  p,  S44)  said :  — 

"The  fact  that  the  contract  in  question  stated  Magdeburg  to  be  the 
place  of  performance  does  not  prevent  the  application  of  Swiss  law. 
For  this  provision  is  in  contravention  of  the  whole  import  of  the 
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contract  whereby  the  plaintiffs  were  obliged  to  deliver  and  mount 
the  apparatus  at  Zurich,  the  domicile  of  the  defendant.  The  place 
of  performance  for  the  plaintiffs  was  therefore  not  their  own  domicile 
(Magdeburg),  but  the  domicile  of  the  defendant  in  Switzerland." 

II.  Contracts  for  work  to  be  done  upon  the  land  of  the  obligee 
("  opus  in  solo  factum  '*),  e.g.  building  of  a  houscy  are  subject  to  the 
lex  rei  sitce^  in  the  absence  of  elements  pointing  to  another  system. 

III.  The  matter  is  otherwise  in  regard  to  contracts  for  the  builds 
ing  of  railroads y  they  being  subject  to  the  law  authoritative  for  the 
enterprise  as  a  whole. 

There  is  here  no  element  of  local  individuality  or  relation- 
ship to  the  territory  over  which  the  railroad  is  to  run.  Further- 
more, these  contracts  are  usually  awarded  pursuant  to  a  imiform 
scheme. 

IV.  Where  governments  of  states  enter  into  contracts  for  t/te 
building  of  roads^  canals,  and  the  like,  the  application  of  the  law 
prevailing  at  the  seat  of  government  will  frequently  be  found  the 
correct  solution, 

1.  This  results  from  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  organs  of  the 
state  have  power  to  contract  only  within  the  limitations  of  domestic 
legislation. 

2.  In  the  contract  made  between  Messrs.  Escher,  Wyss  &  Co., 
of  Zurich,  and  the  government  of  his  Highness,  the  Maharajah  of 
Mysore  (August  27,  1900),  for  the  delivery,  mounting,  and  mainten- 
ance of  an  hydraulic  plant,  in  connection  with  the  Cauveri  project 
for  transmitting  power  to  the  Colar  gold  fields,  there  was  contained 
the  following  clause,  under  the  title,  **  Law  of  the  contract " :  — 

''The  contract  shall  become  effective  under  British  law  as 
prevailing  in  India." 

§  125.   Contracts  for  Work  and  Labor. 

I.    The  lazu  of  the  master  is  authoritative. 
This  applies  to  the  following  cases :  — 

1.  Contracts  with  ordinary  domestic  servants  of  the  household. 

2.  Contracts  made  with  factory  workmen.  The  basis  of  the 
contract  is  the  initiation  of  the  workman  into  a  kind  of  factory 
organism.  It  follows  naturally  that  the  liability  enacted  by  domes- 
tic factory  legislation  for  accidents  occurring  in  the  conduct  of  the 
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factory  will  be  applicable  also  in  case  of  an  accident  occurring 
upon  foreign  territory  in  the  course  of  work  done  at  tbe  request 
and  cost  of  the  domestic  enterprise  {A.E.,  xviii,  p.  357). 

3.  Contracts  made  by  business  houses  with  aliens  abroad,  for 
service  to  be  performed  in  the  internal  state. 

The  same  rule  will  apply  even  though  the  person  be  a  travelling 
salesman  for  a  domestic  house  in  foreign  territory.  A  contract 
was  concluded  in  Paris  between  the  dynamite  factory  "  Nobel," 
situated  in  Switzerland,  and  an  engineer,  whereby  the  engineer 
undertook  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  factory.  The  court  applied 
Swiss  law  {A.  £.,  xv,  p.  3 1 3),  although  the  employee  obligated  him- 
self to  go  to  any  factory  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe,  provided  the 
company  sent  him  there  and  paid  his  expenses. 

The  following  case  is  essentially  different.  A  Swiss  house 
desired  to  engage  a  person  to  represent  its  German  branch  in  Paris. 
The  business  was  located  in  Wiirttemburg,  though  the  proprietor 
was  domiciled  in  Switzerland.  He  contracts  with  a  Frenchman 
residing  in  Paris  to  represent  him  there,  the  contract  being  con- 
cluded in  Zurich.  The  court  held  {A.  E.,  xvii,  p.  645)  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract  was  not  intended  to  be  at  the  employer's 
domicile,  but  was  connected  with  the  seat  of  his  business  in  Ger- 
many. It  therefore  concluded  that  the  application  of  German  law 
was  intended  by  the  parties. 

A  contract  by  which  an  employee  undertakes  not  to  compete 
with  the  factory  in  which  he  is  employed  is  likewise  subject  to  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  establishment  is  located.  Von  Bar  pro- 
poses to  apply  the  Ux  loci  contractus  (ii,  p.  21,  note  37,  a),  and 
refers  to  a  decision  of  the  German  Imperial  Court  (ii,  February  11, 
1887).  In  this  case,  however,  the  lex  loci  contractus  and  the  seat 
of  the  factory  were  identical. 

II.  Contnuts  with  play-actors  are  subject  to  the  law  of  the  place 
at  wfiick  the  theatrical  enterprise  is  to  be  conducted  (ie.  where  the 
theatre  is  located). 

1.  The  very  nature  of  these  contracts  points  to  this  solution. 
They  belong  to  that  class  of  contracts  which  have  a  uniform  scheme 
in  view,  especially  in  regard  to  salaries  and  vacations.  The  rule 
laid  down  applies  to  such  questions  as  these :  — 

(a)  the  import  of  the  contract,     (c)   notice  of  temunation, 

(^}   its  effects,  (</)  unconscionable  advantuc^i^J 
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Whether  the  acceptance  of  an  offer  made  at  a  distance  has  been 
timely  or  not,  and  as  to  whether  there  be  a  particular  usage  in 
such  matters,  are  questions  referable  to  the  domiciliary  law  of  the 
respective  parties  (§  113,  supra). 

in.  Contracts  of  service  made  with  circus  proprietors  are  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  the  circus. 

Contracts  of  service  entered  into  with  a  circus  or  menagerie 
proprietor  present  difficulty  for  the  reason  that  such  enterprises 
move  from  place  to  place.  It  is  also  difficult  to  fix  the  domicile  of 
persons  connected  with  them. 

In  reality  such  contracts  are  governed  by  a  constantly  var3ring 
standard.  The  result  is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar 
nature  of  these  "  specialties  of  the  law " ;  being  in  their  nature 
unstable,  stability  can  be  accomplished  only  by  agreeing  upon  a 
certain  system  of  law. 

IV.  Where  an  action  for  damages  is  brought  by  an  employee  of 
any  of  the  classes  here  mentioned^  against  his  employer^  not  for 
breach  of  contract ^  but  in  a  tort  (e.g.  for  issuing  injurious  circulars 
or  publications)^  the  lex  delicti  commissi  will  be  authoritative. 

§  126.  Lottery  Contracts. 

V.  Bar,  ii,  pp.  39-42. 
Wharton,  §§  487-489. 

I.  The  validity  and  effect  of  a  lottery  contrc^t  are  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  lottery  is  being  conducted.  There 
are  some  states^  however^  which  have  encu^ted  absolute  prohibitions 
against  such  contracts, 

1.  Lottery  contracts  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  pre- 
mium loans.  The  former  are  contracts  creating  the  possibility  of 
receiving  a  certain  amount  of  money  or  property  in  return  for  the 
payment  of  another  amount,  the  whole  of  which  is  risked  (Bender, 
"  Die  Lotterie,''  p.  33).  The  latter  ("  emprunt  d prime  "  or  "  obliga- 
tion d  prime  ")  are  aleatory  loans,  or  loans  with  the  possibility  of 
receiving  a  greater  sum  in  repayment  than  the  amount  of  the  loan 
(Thol,  ''  Handelsrecht;'  §  309). 

2.  Some  countries  refuse  to  recognize  the  validity  of  lottery 
contracts  entered  into  with  foreign  lotteries,  either  because  they  are 
immoral  or  because  injurious  to  domestic  fiscal  interests.  Some 
countries  recognize  the  validity  of  such  contracts  only  in  the  event 
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that  the  lottery  is  conducted  for  charitable  or  communal  purposes. 
There  are  also  some  countries  which  refuse  recognition  to  any 
lottery  contracts  whatsoever,  and  which  are  so  inimical  to  such 
transactions  as  to  prohibit  the  sending  of  all  matter  relating  thereto 
through  the  mails  (United  States ;  Switzerland  to  a  limited  degree). 

3.  Where  the  state  itself  conducts  a  lottery,  it  will  be  liable  for 
its  proper  conduct  This  follows  in  Austria  from  the  provision  of 
the  Civil  Code,  §  1315  ("  Likewise  he  who  .  ,  .  has  empowered  an 
irresponsible  person  to  conduct  a  transaction  shall  be  liable  for  the 
damage  caused  to  a  third  party  thereby").  A  state  lottery  is  an 
economic  enterprise.  It  is  self-understood  that  even  the  citizen  of 
a  country  which  prohibits  lotteries  has  the  right  to  rely  upon  this 
liability  before  the  courts  existing  at  the  seat  of  the  lottery, 

II.  Even  in  countries  in  which  lotteries  are  prohibited,  rights 
growing  out  of  a  mandate  or  partnership  in  connection  with  lottery 
transactions  must  be  protected. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Court  has  compelled  payment  by  a  collector 
to  his  principal,  of  a  prize  awarded  upon  a  ticket  in  a  foreign  lot- 
tery which  would  have  been  forbidden  to  operate  locally  i^A.  E., 
xxiii,  p.  245).  An  action  to  compel  the  division  of  a  prize  awarded 
upon  a  ticket  possessed  jointly  {actio  pro  socio)  has  also  been  held 
maintainable  (v4.£'.,  x,  p.  563).  ,■■ 

In  America  and  England  ^^B 

Where  lotteries  are  not  illegal  at  the  place  where  contracts  in 
respect  to  them  are  to  be  performed,  it  has  been  held  that  such 
contracts  may  be  enforced  even  in  a  State  in  which  lotteries  are 
prohibited  (Mclntyre  v.  Parks,  3  Met.  207;  Kentucky  v.  Bass- 
ford,  6  Hill  (N.Y.)  526;  semble,  Jacobs  v.  Credit  Lyonnais,  12  Q. 
B.  D.  (C.  A.)  589).  Where  it  is  shown  that  the  plaintiff  knew  that 
the  object  of  the  specific  contract  was  to  violate  the  law  of  the 
State  of  performance,  the  contract  will  not  be  enforced  (Paine  v. 
France,  26  Md.  46). 

It  is  submitted,  however,  that  gambling  in  lotteries  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  lex  fori  as  absolutely  against  public  policy,  in  which 
case  the  court  will  not  enforce  such  a  contract,  no  matter  where  it 
was  made  or  where  it  was  to  be  performed  (Roussillon  v.  Rous- 
sillon,  14  Ch.  I).  35 1,  369).  Thus  by  statute  in  New  York  (Pen. 
Code,  5  326)  any  person  who  in  any  way  furnishes  to  another  an 
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interest  in  a  lottery  to  be  drawn  within  or  without  the  State  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Under  this  law  it  was  held  (contrary  to 
the  Continental  decisions  cited  by  the  author,  supra)  that  a  claim 
upon  a  partnership  agreement  for  a  share  in  the  proceeds  of  a  prize 
drawn  in  a  foreign  lottery  would  not  be  enforced  in  the  local  State 
(Goodrich  v.  Houghton,  134  N.Y.  115). 

C.    Obligations  ^^ quasi  ex  contractu** 

§  127.  Obligations  arising  out  of  Voluntary  Agency,  Payment 
by  Mistake,  and  Unjust  Enrichment. 

V.  Bar,  II,  p.  1 14. 

I.  Obligations  of  this  nature  are  determined  by  the  law  prevail- 
ing at  the  place  where  the  act  which  is  the  basis  of  the  obligation 
occurs. 

1.  Although  most  authors  treat  ^f^^j/-contracts  in  the  same 
way  as  delicts,  Laurent  (viii.  No.  3)  does  not  recognize  the  lex  loci 
actus  as  authoritative,  and  proposes,  in  Art  17  of  his  Draft  Code 
for  Belgium,  the  standard  of  the  personal  statute  of  the  parties, 
i,e,  the  lex  patrice^  if  the  parties  belong  to  the  same  nation,  and  the 
lex  lociy  only  in  case  they  do  not  Laurent  is  influenced  by  the 
close  relationship  of  quasi-conXxz.cXs  to  contracts;  he  recognizes, 
of  course,  that  the  will  of  the  parties  is  lacking,  but  he  relies  upon 
the  fact  that  the  law  presumes  it  to  exist.  But  the  application  of 
the  lex  patricBy  where  both  parties  are  of  the  same  nationality,  will 
not  be  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  justice  in  all  cases.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  found  to  be  the  correct  solution,  and  in  others  not. 
If  A  and  B  know  each  other  to  be  citizens  of  the  same  State  X, 
and  A  pays  B  a  sum  of  money  by  mistake  while  they  are  travelling 
together  in  State  Y,  it  would  not  be  equitable  to  test  the  obliga- 
tion to  repay,  by  the  law  of  State  Y,  but  rather  by  the  lex  patrice, 
Laurent  (viii,  p.  1 1)  would  make  the  solution  of  his  question  depend 
upon  whether  there  was  mala  fides^  regarding  the  relationship,  in 
that  event,  in  the  same  light  as  a  delict.  Asser-Rivier  (p.  86),  on 
the  other  hand,  holds  the  lex  loci  actus  to  be  generally  applicable 
to  ^//rtj/-contracts,  and  that  no  submission  to  a  different  system  of 
law  can  be  implied. 

2.  The  judicial  practice  of  Switzerland  follows  the  principle  as 
stated  at  I.     The  court  purports  to  base  its  judgment  upon  "the 
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almost  unammous  opmion  of  authors"  (^A.E.,  xii,  p.  342;  xxvi, 
pt.  2,  p.  272). 

3.  The  draft  of  the  German  Civil  Code  proposed  to  apply  to 
^ttfljf-contracts  the  law  prevailing  at  the  domicile  of  the  alleged 
obligor  at  the  time  the  act  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  claim 
occurred  —  in  the  absence  of  a  domicile,  the  sojourn  to  be  con- 
trolling. An  exception  to  the  rule  was  proposed  in  the  event  that 
the  claim  arises  out  of  a  permanent  relationship,  such  as  com- 
munity of  property,  administration  of  a  guardianship,  etc.,  in 
which  case  the  law  of  the  place  at  which  the  relationship  existed 
was  to  be  authoritative  (Arts.  12  and  13).  But  these  provisions 
were  not  adopted  by  the  legislature  into  the  Introductory  Act. 

11.  Where  such  obligations  arise  pursuant  to  law,  on  account 
of  the  obligor's  ownership  of  a  thing,  especially  of  an  immovable, 
ike  lex  rei  sittE  will  govern. 


In  America  and  England 
See  Supplement  to  §  128,  infra. 


D.    Obligations  "ex  delicto" 
%  128.  The  Authoritative  Principle  Applicable  to  TortB. 


I 


du  droit  inter  national,  doit  rigir  Its 
Journal  de  dr.  i.,  xxvii, 


P.  Fiore,  "  De  la  loi  qui,  d''apris  les  pr 
engagements  qui  si  forment  sans 
pp.  49,  717. 

1.  The  law  gefierally  prevailing  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe 
makes  tlu  lex  loci  actus  govern  obligations  in  tort. 

The  result  of  this  rule  is  twofold,  viz,  :^ 

(a)  that  a  claim  cannot  be  maintained  unless  it  be  actionable  at  the 
place  where  the  act  complained  of  occurred,  although  the  lex 
fori  would  have  considered  it  actionable  j 

ip)  that  a  claim  can  be  nii'iinlained  if  it  be  recognizable  by  the  lex 
loci  actus,  though  not  by  the  lex  fori. 

2.  Obligations  arising  out  of  civil  tort  rest  upon  a  vtolatioii 
of  those  rules  of  law  which  govern  the  conduct  of  each  indi- 
vidual toward  every  other  person,  in  his  general  hitercourse  with 
the  world.  It  is  obvious  that  the  will  of  the  parties  cannot 
form  a  standard  ;  neither  can  the  lex  patria  or  kx  domicilii.     It  is 
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solely  the  law  of  the  momentary  sojourn  which  controls.  Zitel- 
mann  (i,  pp.  110-112)  speaks  here  of  the  violation  of  territorial 
sovereignty. 

Modern  law,  in  contradistinction  to  the  common  (Roman)  law, 
has  gone  farther,  in  that  it  affords  a  general  "  actio  culpa  "  instead 
of  the  ''actio  legis  Aquilia''  (Arts.  1382  and  1383,  French  Code 
civil;  Arts.  1x52  and  1x53,  Italian  Codice  civ.;  Art  50,  Swiss 
Code  of  Obligations).  A  person  guilty  of  a  tort  or  quasi-tort  must 
bear  the  consequences  which  the  lex  loci  actus  has  fixed.  This 
law  applies  even  to  the  limitation  of  the  action.  The  personal 
statute  of  the  guilty  party  does  not  apply  for  the  reason  that  the 
laws  governing  personal  conduct  toward  others  are  intended  to 
apply  to  everybody  sojourning  temporarily  or  permanently  in  a 
state.  They  have  a  certain  relationship  with  the  rules  of  criminal 
law,  and  therefore  the  local  or  internal  law  is  peremptory. 

This  was  the  view  of  Bartolus  (No.  47),  and,  in  fact,  the  older 
writers  were  in  unison  in  applying  territorial  law  to  this  class  of 
cases.  Wachter  and  §avigny,  however,  destroyed  the  harmony 
among  the  authors  and  supported  the  lex  fori,  basing  their  rule 
upon  the  doctrine  that  the  propositions  of  law  which  the  judge  is 
here  compelled  to  apply  are  of  a  strongly  ethical  and  coercive 
nature.  But  this  theory  is  untenable.  If  we  adopt  it,  a  claim 
could  be  held  actionable  upon  the  strength  of  the  lex  fori,  though 
no  tort  had  been  committed  at  the  place  where  the  act  occurred. 
Suppose  a  person's  reputation  were  wrongfully  injured  by  a  news- 
paper article  in  a  foreign  state  and  the  editor  responsible  were 
cited  in  the  local  state.  If  the  wrong  were  done  under  a  system 
of  law  following  the  lex  Aquilia^  there  would  be  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess ;  but  if  brought  in  the  local  state,  where,  we  will  suppose,  the 
lex  Aquilia  be  not  supported,  the  theory  of  Wachter  and  Savigny 
would  result  in  a  recovery.  The  other  consequence  would  be  that, 
though  an  act  be  tortious  at  the  place  where  it  was  committed,  it 
would  have  no  remedy  if  the  lex  fori  did  not  so  recognize  it 

How  correct  it  is  to  lay  down,  not  the  lex  fori^  but  the  lex  loci 
actus,  as  theoretically  authoritative,  will  be  seen  from  a  special 
case  in  the  class  of  actions  which,  in  the  Roman  law,  are  know  as 
de  pauperie.  According  to  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  the  owner  of 
a  dog  is  liable  for  double  the  amount  of  damage  caused  by  it 
(Wharton,  §  478).     If,  then,  the  dog  bites  or  injures  persons  in 
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another  state,  the  owner  could   not  be  mulcted  in   these   extra- 
ordinary damages,   even    though    the    action    were    brought    in 

Massachusetts. 

European  theory  and  judicature  are  now  again  uniformly  of  the 
view  that  torts  and  ^uasi-torts  are  determinable  by  the  /ex  foci  actus 
{kx  delicti  commissi).  There  is  often  a  special  forum  prescribed 
for  such  actions.  The  law  of  the  place  of  commission  is  also 
authoritative  upon  whether  such  claims  may  be  assigned  and  upon 
what  grounds  the  cause  of  action  abates. 

{a)  The  German  Imperial  Court  has  frequently  staled  that  the  legal 
results  of  a  tort  are  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is 
coramitted  (Civ.  Cases,  vii,  p.  378;  xxxvi,  p.  z8). 

{p)  The  decisions  of  Swiss  courts  are  also  in  favor  of  the  view  (H.  E., 
xi,  p.  197).     The  court  in  this  case  says  :  — 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  criminal  punishment  to  be  given 
in  case  of  unlawful  a.cts,puMc  interests  are  no  more  affected  by 
the  legal  relationship  of  the  guilty  to  the  injured  party  than 
they  are  in  determining  the  legal  results  of  a  breach  of  contract 
.  .  .  The  more  recent  doctrine  has  definitely  given  up  Savigny's 
view,  and  has  declared  in  favor  of  the  application  of  the  law  of 
the  seat  of  the  act,  in  regard  to  the  results  of  a  tort  in  civil  law." 

3.  The  Belgian  Draft  Code  proposes  the  following  rule  in 
Art.  8:  — 

"  ^«aj;-con tracts,  civil  torts,  and  ?«ar/-torts  are  governed  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  act,  which  is  the  t>asia  of  the  obligation, 
occurred." 

II.  TAere  are  countries  which  have  modified  the  principle  as 
stated. 

I.  The  rule  set  up  in  England  and  America  is  that  a  claim  in 
tort  can  be  asserted  only  when  recognized  both  by  the  lex  loci  actus 
and  the  lex  fori  (see  Wharton,  §  478,  and  Westlake,  in  Journal  de 
dr.  >.,  ix,  p.  10).  Wharton  says,  "The  prevalent  rule  is,  that  to 
sustain  an  action  for  a  tort  committed  abroad,  the  lex  fori  and  the 
lex  loci  delicti  must  concur  in  holding  that  the  act  complained  of  is 
the  subject  of  legal  redress." 

Dicey  lays  down  the  following  rules  (Rules  174-176):  — 

"  Rule  1 74.  —  Whether  an  act  done  in  a  foreign  country  is  or  is 
not  a  tort  {i.e.  a  wrong  for  which  an  action  can  be  brought  in  Eng- 
land) depends  upon  the  combined  effect  of  the  law  of  the  country 
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where  the  act  is  done  {Jex  loci  delicti  commissi)  and  of  the  law  of 
England  {lex  fori), 

"  Rule  175.  —  An  act  done  in  a  foreign  country  is  a  tort  if  it  is 
both :  — 

1.  wrongful  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  was  done, 
and 

2.  wrongful  according  to  English  law,  /^.  is  an  act  which,  if  done  in 
England,  would  be  a  tort 

"  Rule  176.  —  An  act  done  in  a  foreign  country  is  not  a  tort  if  it 
is  not  doth :  — 

1.  wrongful  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  was  done, 
and 

2.  wrongful  according  to  English  law. 

"Sub-rule.  —  An  act  done  in  a  foreign  country  which,  though 
wrongful  under  the  law  of  that  country  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
done,  has  since  that  time  been  the  subject  of  an  act  of  indemnity 
passed  by  the  legislation  of  such  country,  is  not  a  tort." 

With  this  compare  also  Dicey,  at  pp.  660-666,  and  the  com- 
ments of  Moore  at  pp.  667-670. 

2.   Art.  12  of  the  German  Introductory  Act  provides:  — 

"No  broader  claims  are  maintainable  against  a  German  for  a 
tort  committed  in  a  foreign  territory  than  are  created  according  to 
German  laws." 

Von  Bar  (ii,  p.  122)  also  develops  the  view  that  the  personal 
statute  of  the  defendant  shall  prevail  in  so  far  as  to  determine  the 
limits  to  which  the  obligation  may  go.  I  do  not  consider  this 
conception  theoretically  correct,  and  at  most  the  only  barrier  one 
can  set  up  is  that  the  native  judge  shall  not  impose,  or  permit 
to  be  imposed,  any  punitive  damages  for  a  tort  committed  abroad, 
simply  because  the  foreign  state  permits  it.  This  was  proposed 
in  the  second  German  Draft  Code  (§12),  but  was  not  adopted, 
being  replaced  by  Art  12,  Introductory  Act,  above  quoted.  Thus 
the  application  of  the  foreign  law  of  torts  is  still  more  restricted, 
the  determination  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  recovery  being 
reserved  to  German  law.  The  foreign  law  definitely  decides,  how- 
ever, whether  the  act  complained  of  is  or  is  not  tortious.  Neumann 
states  the  very  contrary  in  his  edition  of  the  Civil  Code  (iii,  p.  13SS), 
saying  that  the  limitation  in  Art.  12  reiers  particularly  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  grounds  exist  for  an  action  for  damages.     My  view 
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follows  that  of  Endemann  (i,  p.  99,  note  19).  Von  Bar's  limitation 
on  the  lex  loci  actus  does  not  seem  sound  (ii,  p.  122).  He  would 
permit  the  judge  to  give  weight  to  the  lex  fori  in  certain  cases 
where  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  hold  the  defendant  liable,  citing 
the  extended  application  made  of  Art,  1 3S4,  Code  civil,  in  France. 
3,  The  Japanese  statute  of  1898  {Ho-rei),  upon  the  application 
of  the  laws  in  general,  contains  the  following  provisions  (Art. 
II):- 

"  The  existence  and  effect  of  obligations  arising  from  unauthor- 
ized agency,  unjust  enrichment,  or  tort  are  determined  according  to 
the  law  of  the  place  where  the  facts  composing  the  basis  of  such 
obligation  occur. 

"The  foregoing  provision,  so  far  as  it  concerns  torts,  does  not 
apply  to  facts  occurring  in  a  foreign  country,  but  which  do  not 
constitute  a  tort  according  to  Japanese  law. 

"  Furthermore,  fects  occurring  in  a  foreign  country  and  which 
constitute  a  tort  according  to  Japanese  law  cannot  be  the  basis  of 
any  greater  recovery  than  is  afforded  by  the  laws  of  Japan." 

III.  The  question  whetlier  a  third  party  not  directly  responsible 
for  the  tort  slialt  be  liable  in  damages,  follows  the  main  rule,  and  is 
determined  by  the  lex  loci  actus, 

1.  Modern  legislation  has,  in  a  great  many  instances,  imposed 
liability  upon  persons  socially  stronger  than  those  immediately 
responsible  for  the  tort  (French  Code  civ..  Art.  1384;  Swiss  Code 
of  Oblig.,  Art.  62),  For  this  reason  the  question  is  of  great  practical 
importance.  Third  parties  cannot  be  held  liable  where  the  place 
of  performing  the  act  does  not  so  consider  them,  even  though  they 
would  be  held  so  by  the  law  of  their  domicile.  "  In  order  that  the 
law  of  the  place  where  an  act  was  done  or  omitted  to  be  done 
shall  decide  whether  an  obligation  or  liability  in  damages  shall 
arise,  it  is  necessary  that  the  same  law  be  held  to  determine  whether 
a  person  other  than  the  party  immediately  guilty  shatl  be  liable" 
(Imp.  Ct.  of  Germany,  Civ.  Cases,  xxxvii,  p.  181). 

The  rule  applies  with  special  force  where  the  civil  liability  of 
the  third  party  is  predicated  upon  his  own  accessory  guilt. 

2.  So-called  police  laws,  such  as  forestry,  hunting  and  fishing 
laws,  and  laws  to  aid  in  preventing  violations  of  customs  regula- 
tions, also  provide  for  a  liability  on  the  part  of  third  persons  not 
directly  responsible.     Aliens  are   equally  subject  to  these  provi- 
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sions.  The  basis  of  this  liability  is  to  be  found  in  a  certain  per- 
sonal relationship  between  the  immediate  author  of  the  tort  and 
the  party  to  be  held  liable. 

The  legal  construction  of  the  liability  is  not  altogether  plain. 
In  Prussia  a  "  presumption  of  complicity  "  has  been  spoken  of,  as, 
for  instance,  where  a  person  allows  wood  or  other  products  of  the 
forest  to  be  purloined.  Another  view  is  to  hold  the  party  to  a 
guaranty  that  the  misdeed  shall  not  be  performed,  imposing  a 
penalty  in  case  the  misdeed  occur.  See  Reuss,  Die  Haftung 
Dritter  nach  bayerischen^  preussischen^  und  Reichsstrafgesetzen 
(Wiirzburg,  1900),  pp.  76  et  seq. 

In  America  and  England 

It  is  well  settled  that  common  law  torts,  and  probably  statutory 
torts  not  in  derogation  of  any  settled  rule  of  the  common  law,  may 
be  redressed  as  well  in  the  courts  of  a  State  in  which  the  wrong 
was  not  committed  as  in  that  of  the  lex  loci  actus  (Le  Forest  v. 
Tolman,  117  Mass.  109;  Needham  v.  Grand  Tr.  R.  Co.,  38  Vt. 
294;  Knight  V,  W.  J.  R.R.  Co.,  108  Pa.  St.  250;  Phillips  «/.  Eyre, 
L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  225,  239 ;  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  \\  It  has  been  held  in  Eng- 
land, however,  that  no  action  for  an  injury  done  to  foreign  land 
will  be  maintainable  in  the  local  courts.  This  would  seem  in  har- 
mony with  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  author  with  regard  to 
^//<7j/-contracts  (§  127,  III,  supra\  as  in  both  cases  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  an  action  for  wrong  done  or  benefit  received  in  con- 
nection with  a  piece  of  land,  from  the  question  of  title  (British 
S.  Africa  Co.  v,  Co.  de  Mocambique,  1893,  A.  C.  602). 

It  is  generally  stated,  especially  by  English  authors,  that  in 
order  that  an  action  for  tort  be  maintainable,  the  lex  fori  and  the 
lex  delicti  commissi  "must  be  in  accord"  in  recognizing  the  act 
sued  upon  as  wrongful  and  actionable.  This  became  converted  in 
America  into  a  doctrine  that  only  common  law  torts  will  be  action- 
able outside  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  committed,  and  that  the 
courts  will  not  recognize  rights  of  action  in  tort  growing  out  of 
foreign  statutory  law  (Richardson  v,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  Co.,  98  Mass.  85  ; 
Buckles  V.  Ellers,  72  Ind.  221;  Woodward  v.  M.S.  R.Co.,  10  Ohio 
St.  121).  In  the  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  cases  cited,  the  action 
was  brought  for  the  death  of  the  plaintiff's  intestate,  the  plaintiff 
being  authorized  to  bring  the  suit  only  by  the  law  of  the  forum. 
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This  objection  was  finally  disregarded  by  Leonard  v.  Columbia 
S.  N.  Co.,  84  N.Y.  48,  and  the  decision  was  approved  later  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  it  was  said  that  "  when- 
ever, by  either  the  common  law  or  the  statute  law  of  a  state,  a  right 
of  action  has  become  fixed  and  a  legal  liability  incurred,  that  Uability 
may  be  enforced,  and  the  right  of  action  pursued  in  any  court  which 
has  jurisdiction  of  such  matters,  and  can  obtain  jurisdiction  of  the 
parties"  (Miller  J.  in  Dennick  v.  Central  R.  Co.,  103  U.S.  11). 
The  court  entirely  disregarded  the  distinction  between  common 
law  and  statutory  torts,  and  its  decision  may  be  based  upon  the 
same  principle  which,  as  we  have  seen,  prevails  upon  the  Continent, 
that  a  right  of  action  for  a  tort  given  by  the  law  of  the  foreign 
state  will  be  redressed  in  the  local.  See,  in  harmony  with  this 
doctrine,  Usher 'j.  R.R.  Co.,  126  Pa.  St.  207;  Herrick  v.  R.R.  Co., 
31  Minn.  11 ;  Laird  v.  R.R.,  62  N.H.  254;  Burns  v.  R.R.  Co.,  113 
Ind.  169.  The  principle  has  been  sanctioned  by  a  recent  federal 
decision,  which  decided,  however,  that  the  local  court  was  not  in 
position  to  accord  the  remedy  of  the  foreign  statute  (damages  in 
the  form  of  a  pension),  and  hence  dismissed  the  action  (Slater  v. 
Mexican  N.R.  Co.,  1904,  194  U.S.  120). 

The  English  rule  is  opposed  to  what  thus  seems  to  be  the  ten- 
dency now  prevailing  in  the  American  cases,  and  holds  that  unless 
the  injury  is  wrongful  and  actionable,  both  by  the  foreign  law  and 
the  law  of  England,  no  action  can  be  maintained  (The  Halley,  L.  R. 
2  P.  C.  193;  Rex,  V.  Topham,  4  T.  R.  126;  Reg,  v.  Labouchere, 
12  Q.  B.  D,  330).  There  are  also  some  American  cases  which  in- 
cline to  the  earUer  view  (Ash  v.  R.R,,  \y  Md,  144;  R.R,  v,  McCor- 
mick,  71  Tex,  660;  Oates  v.  R.R.,  104  Mo,  514), 

How  immaterial  it  is  that  the  law  of  the  forura  should  be  like 
that  of  the  foreign  state  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  negative 
phase  of  the  rule  is  everywhere  recognized;  that  is  to  say,  that 
unless  the  act  is  considered  wrongful  and  actionable  in  the  country 
where  it  was  performed,  no  action  may  be  maintained  in  the  local 
state,  even  though  a  remedy  would  have  been  afforded  had  the  act 
occurred  there  (Whitford  v.  Panama  R.  Co.,  23  N.Y,  465  ;  Carpen- 
ter V.  R.R.,  72  Me.  388;  Le  Forest  v.  Tolman,  117  Mass.  109. 
which  was  the  case  of  the  dog  cited  by  the  author  supra;  Phillips 
V.  Eyre  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  225,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  i,  29;  Dobree  v.  Napier, 
2  Bing.  N.  Cas.  781). 
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Of  course,  if  the  act  is  considered  wrongful  only  by  virtue  of  a 
foreign  penal  statute,  no  remedy  will  be  accorded  in  the  local  state 
(Bettys  V,  R.R.,  37  Wis.  323;  Bank  v.  Price,  33  Md.  487;  The 
H  alley,  cited  supra). 

NOTE 

The  capacity  to  be  guilty  of  a  tort  is  properly  referable  to  the  same  system  of 
law  as  regulates  the  status.  As  a  rule,  however,  we  find  the  territorial  view  applied, 
a  standard  which  the  courts  deduce  from  such  statutes  as  the  following :  — 

(a)  Art.  3,  French  Code  civil:  ^  Les  lots  de  police  et  de  suretl  obUgent 
tons  ceux  qui  habitent  U  territoire.'^ 

(b)  Art.  II,  Italian  Disposizioni :  "Z/  Uggi penaU  e  di poUzia  e  sicuressa 
pubblica  obligano  tutti  coloro  che  si  trovano  nel  terrUorio  del  regno,'*'* 

§  129.   Special  Cases  of  Torts. 

V.  Bar,  ii,  p.  120. 

I.  If  the  physical  act  or  manifestation  of  the  will  on  the  one 
handy  and  its  result  on  the  other ^  occur  at  different  places^  the  ques- 
tion arises  here ^  just  as  it  does  in  criminal  laWy  as  to  wfiat  law  shall 
govern. 

Von  Bar  holds  that  the  place  of  the  physical  act  itself  must  be 
authoritative  because  — 

1.  otherwise  the  greatest  uncertainty  would  follow,  as  the  re- 
sults of  an  act  are  manifested,  so  to  say,  everywhere  and  nowhere ; 

2.  if  we  accept  the  place  of  the  result  as  the  standard,  the 
rule  of  lex  loci  actus  would  be  thwarted  and  a  wholly  different  law 
become  applicable,  having  little  or  no  connection  with  the  act  itself. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  set  up  a  formula  suitable  for  every  case, 
though  perhaps  the  following  will  be  acceptable :  A  tort  is  to  be 
regarded  as  having  occurred  in  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  act 
either  immediately  or  eventually  producing  the  damage  can  be 
considered  as  having  been  completed,  in  so  far  as  any  further 
effect  is  merely  its  necessary  consequence. 

II.    Consideration  of  some  special  classes  of  torts, 

1.  In  actions  for  unwarranted  arrest  or  for  the  misuse  of  other 
process,  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  writ  was  exercised  will 
govern.  To  this  effect  are  the  decisions  of  the  German  Imperial 
Court  (vii,  No.  1 16,  p.  380)  and  the  Zurich  Court  of  Appeal  {H,  E,, 
xi,  p.  197). 

2.  Civil  liability  arising  from  a  press  libel  is  determined  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  publication  appeared.     Italian  courts 
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have  expressed  themselves  to  this  effect  {Jourttal  de  dr.  i.,  x,  p.  747). 
In  regard  to  such  torts,  the  trespass  externally  tangible  (the  comniu- 
nication)  lies  in  the  publication  and  dissemination  ot  the  libel,  and 
therefore  the  place  of  publication  is  authoritative.  The  place  of 
the  act  is  not  the  place  of  printing,  but  that  of  publishing  the  libel, 
i.^.  the  place  from  which  it  was  handed  out  to  the  public  {H.  E., 
vi,  p.  206).  The  domicile  of  the  defendant  is  therefore  not  the 
standard  (A.E.,  \\,  p.  38). 

3.  A  slander  is  completed  at  the  moment  when  the  slanderous 
words  are  uttered.     Here  the  place  of  the  tortious  act  is  clear. 

4.  A  libel  is  completed  only  when  communicated  to  another 
person.  Thus  a  libel  contained  in  a  closed  letter  is  regularly  to  be 
considered  as  having  occurred  at  the  place  at  which  the  letter  is 
delivered  to  the  addressee.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  case  of  open 
letters  or  post  cards.  In  the  case  of  closed  letters,  the  intention  of 
the  writer  is  that  the  contents  of  the  letter  shall  be  communicated 
to  the  addressee  only  at  the  place  of  his  domicile  or  sojourn,  and 
this  will  usually  be  the  result;  in  the  case  of  injurious  postals,  the 
intention  is  that  they  should  be  read  by  the  persons  engaged  in 
forwarding  them,  and  that  the  libel  shall  be  read  not  merely  by 
the  addressee,  but,  in  advance,  also  by  third  parties.  This  may 
result  even  at  the  place  of  mailing  (//■.  £,,  vi,  p.  204). 

III.   References. 

Upon  obligations  in  tort  toward  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate 
child  see  §  89,  supra. 

Upon  the  right  of  damages  for  tortious  acts  within  the  law  of 
commerce  see  §  180,  infra. 

Upon  collisions  occurring  on  the  seas  {abordage  maritime)  see 
§  204,  infra. 

%  130.  Liability  of  States  and  Communities  for  Injuries  occur- 
ring to  Foreigners  within  their  Borders. 

V.  Eck,  Vergotding van  oproersc/iaiit  {iSSS). 

H.  A.  van  Kamebeck,  De  Costa  Rica  Packet  Arbitrage  (1900). 

'■'/ncideHl  itah-amiricain  de  la  Nouvelle-Orlians,  iSgi,^  in  Journal  de  dr.  L, 


I,  pp. 


[147-1161. 


"  Rtspoiisabiliti  des  klats  d  raison  des  dommages  smifferts  par  itrangers  tn  eas 
d^hneute  ou  de  guerre  civile."  Report  and  project  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law  in  Annnaire,  xvU  (189S),  pp.  96  et  seq. 

V.  Bar,  "■De  la  respoHsabiliti  des  iilats  i  raison  des  dommages  soufferls  par  des 
itrangers  en  cas  de  Iroublt,  d''imeu(e  ou  de  guerre  civile,"  in  Revue  de  dr. 
'■>  ;t™.  P-  464- 
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I.  The  question  has  arisen  whether  the  state  is  obliged  to  pay 
the  damage  caused  to  foreigners  in  the  event  of  domestic  revolt  or 
civil  war.  Modem  international  law  answers  the  question  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  question  is  an  important  one,  for  uprisings  and  similar 
phenomena  are  frequently  the  cause  of  injury  to  aliens. 

It  might  be  claimed  that  the  effects  of  a  mob  or  revolt  are  the 
results  of  uncontrollable  force  {vis  major\  and  that  therefore  the 
state  need  not  pay  the  damage.  This  is  the  view  supported  by 
B.  Calvo.  Others  justify  the  liability  by  simply  saying  that  a 
right  of  private  law  has  been  invaded.  A  third  view  regards  the 
question  as  one  of  public  law.  This  also  results  in  according  a 
right  of  damages  against  the  state. 

Recent  authorities  upon  International  Public  Law  work  out  the 
liability  from  the  duty  which  every  state  has  in  maintaining  order 
and  the  security  of  property,  and  in  protecting  all  persons  within 
its  territories  against  force  and  interference.  Brusa  has  worked 
out  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  state  in  an  able  article  entitied, 
^'Respotisabilit^  des  Etats  d  raison  des  dommages  soufferts  par  des 
Strangers  en  cos  d'^meute  ou  de  guerre  civile'^  {Annuaire  de  VInstitut 
de  droit  international^  1898,  xvii,  p.  96).  From  this  article- 1  cite 
the  following  passage :  — 

"  Let  us  remember  that  the  duty  of  reparation  does  not  depend 
upon  a  fault  committed,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  not  even  upon  a  denial 
of  justice  or  a  violation  of  international  law.  It  is  derived  directly 
from  the  exercise  of  the  public  power  of  the  state.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  state  is  not  a  mystical  principle,  but  a  human  and  social  one. 
In  order  to  fulfil  its  high  mission  of  protector  and  guarantor  of  the 
peace  and  of  justice  within  its  territory,  the  state  has  not  such  abso- 
lute power  that  it  is  capable,  on  the  one  hand,  of  disposing  of  the 
property  of  others,  yet  on  the  other,  to  escape  the  liability  which 
everybody  has,  of  paying  reasonable  compensation  according  to  the 
rules  of  natural  reason." 

Based  upon  a  whole  group  of  legal  deductions,  Brusa  proposes 
the  following  resolutions :  — 

I.  Indemnity  for  damages  suffered  through  a  civil  war,  insur- 
rection, mob,  or  uprising  against  foreigners,  is  founded  upon  a 
right.  It  is  not  a  mere  act  of  assistance  accorded  by  a  spirit 
of  humanitarianism. 
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a.  The  indemnity  is  due  by  reason  of  the  obligation  which  the  state 
is  under,  to  compensate  for  the  profits  and  advantage  which  it 
has  derived  from  the  goods  and  persons  of  foreigners. 

In  its  main  features,  I  hold  this  development  of  the  subject  to 
be  correct.  I  would  emphasize  that  the  right  to  damages  is  in  no 
wise  a  claim  for  aliment,  nor  for  a  petty  contribution.  The  legal 
grounds  are  sufficient  to  support  a  claim  for  full  satisfaction. 

There  are  a  number  of  treaties  which  provide  that  the  citizens 
of  each  of  the  contracting  states  shall  enjoy  complete  protection  in 
regard  to  their /cw^w  and //■tf^fr/j' within  the  territory  of  the  other. 

II.  The  liability  has  been  recognized  in  modem  international 
practice. 

Based  upon  the  same  legal  theories  as  are  here  supported,  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  has  frequently  demanded  and  received  from 
other  states  direct  damages  for  injuries  sustained  by  its  subjects. 
I  have  in  mind,  e.g.,  the  afifair  at  New  Orleans  of  the  year  1891 
(see  Journal  de  dr.  i.,  xviii,  p.  1147).  The  government  of  the 
canton  of  Zurich  also  paid  a  not  inconsiderable  sum  in  damages 
to  the  Italian  subjects  who  had  suffered  from  the  uprisings  of  the 
28th  and  29th  of  July,  1896. 

III.  Tlie  liability  of  the  state  is  a  direct  one,  and  not  merely 
of  a  subsidiary  nature.  The  legal  basis  is  neither  that  of  civil 
suretyship  nor  of  representation. 

Heffter,  in  his  article  entitled  "Die  Nichthindentng  von  Ver- 
breclien  gegen  Personen  und  Eigentum"  etc.  {Arckiv  des  Krim. 
R.,  N.  R,  1851,  p.  445),  supports  the  view  of  a  direct  liability  as 
follows :  — 

"  Neither  does  the  state  become  liable  as  a  guarantor  or  surety 
for  the  acts  or  omissions  of  its  servants,  but  because  it  has  not 
properly  fulfilled  its  obligations  to  the  individual  through  the  organs 
provided  for  that  purpose.  This  is  a  wholly  independent  cause  of 
action,  and  is  itself  tenable  for  ihe  same  reason  that  an  action  against 
an  exerdtor,  eaupo,  stahtilarius,  etc.,  ex  malificio  for  injurious  acts  of 
his  servants.  Doubtless  the  action  could  also  be  brought  against 
the  guilty  servant,  but  neither  action  need  be  brought  first,  although 
the  completion  of  the  one  would  preclude  further  action  against  the 
other." 

At  the  end  of  the  article,  it  appears  that  Heffter's  views  have 
been  adopted  by  the  legal  faculty  of  the  University  of  Berlin. 
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IV.  The  Institute  of  International  Law  lias  adopted  conclusions 
to  the  same  effect  {Annuaire,  1 900,  xviii,  p.  254). 

In  addition,  it  also  adopted  the  following  resolution  {Annuaire, 
xviii,  1900,  p.  256):  — 

"  Recourse  to  international  commissions  of  inquiry  and  to  inter- 
national tribunals  is  recommended  generally  for  the  settlement  of  all 
differences  which  arise  on  account  of  damage  suffered  by  foreigners 
in  the  course  of  a  mob,  insurrection,  or  civil  war." 

The  wishes  of  the  Institute  are  further  expressed  as  follows 
(p.  253):  — 

"  That  the  states  should  refrain  from  inserting  clauses  in  treaties 
providing  for  mutual  irresponsibility  in  the  case  of  damage  so  suf- 
fered. The  Institute  holds  that  these  clauses  tend  to  absolve  states 
from  performing  their  duty  of  protection  over  their  subjects  abroad 
and  of  foreigners  in  their  own  territory.  It  holds  that  states  which, 
on  account  of  extraordinary  circumstances,  become  unable  to  afford 
sufficient  protection  to  foreigners,  can  exempt  themselves  from  the 
consequences  of  such  a  condition  of  affairs  only  by  temporarily 
refusing  foreigners  access  to  the  territory." 
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j  131.   Introductory  Remarks. 

I,  Reference  should  again  be  made  to  §  7  supra  for  the  various 
principles  supported  by  the  laws  of  the  different  countries  in  deter- 
mining the  private  relationships  of  aliens  in  the  local  state  and  of 
natives  abroad.     These  principles  apply  in  matters  of  succession. 

We  will  frequently  find  that  in  the  administration  of  the  estates 
of  deceased  persons,  more  than  one  system  of  law  is  applicable  to 
the  same  succession.     Thus,  for  example :  — 

(fl)  to  certain  preliminary  questions  of  family  law  {e^.  legitimacy), 

the  ks  patria; 
{li)    to  rights  of  succession,  domiciliary  law. 

There  may  also  be  a  severing  of  jurisdictions.  A  preliminary 
question  of  personal  law  may  be  referred  to  the  courts  of  the 
national  state,  while  in  all  other  matters  the  domiciliary  state  will 
assume  jurisdiction.  But  even  excluding  questions  of  status,  all 
questions  connected  with  a  succession  need  not  be  governed  by 
one  system  of  law.     It  is  possible:  — 

(a)  that  a  certain  system  be  applicable  to  intestate  succession  ; 

(3)   that  another  determine  the  validity  of  a  contract  for  succession  ; 

(c)  that  another  be  authoritative  as  to  the  rights  of  the  surviving 
husband  or  wife. 

In  some  countries  it  may  occur  that  only /«r/ of  an  estate  is  sub- 
jected to  its  law  of  succession.  We  have  here  in  mind  countries 
which  apply  the  Ux  ret  sitcB  to  land,  even  where  it  constitutes  part 
of  an  estate  in  succession,  e.g.  Austria,  Holland,  Russia,  England, 
United  States. 

II.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  law  of  succession  that  the  testator  or 
intestate  may  not  designate  the  objective  system  of  law  which 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  administration  of  his  estate.  The  only 
exception  is  presented  by  Swiss  law,  which,  within  certain  bouDds, 
permits  a  testator  to  elect  the  authoritative  system  of  law  (see 
§  134-  infra). 
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Wherever  treaties  expressly  assume  to  regulate  the  law  of  suc- 
cession between  nations,  the  application  of  any  different  system  is 
excluded,  as  is  also  the  severance  of  principal  from  preliminary 
questions. 

III.  Besides  the  rules  of  conflict  existing  in  the  particular  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  reference  is  to  be  made  also  to  the  following :  — 

1.  The  treaties  (see  §  153  etseq.,  infra), 

2.  The  treaty  proposed  at  The  Hague  (see  §  159,  infra). 

3.  The  proposed  treaty  of  Lima  (Meili,  Kodif,^  p.  94). 

4.  The  proposed  treaty  of  Montevideo  (iV/.,  p.  115  ;  Reports  of  the 
International  American  Conference,  p.  891). 

5.  Unofficial  projects,  of  which  the  following  are  of  importance :  — 

(a)  Mommsen's  project.     In  §  15  this  jurist  proposes  the  appli- 
cation of  the  iex  patrice  to  the  law  of  succession. 

(b)  Laurent's  project.  Art.  1 2,  provides :  — 

"  L^s  rapports  de  famiiU  et  Us  droits  qui  en  risultent  sont 
regis  par  la  loi  du  pays  auquel  les  personnes  appartiennent, 

"  Les  successions  de/erees  par  la  loi  ou  par  la  volenti  de 
Phomme  dependent  du  statut personnel  du  de/unty 

The  Belgian  revisory  committee  proposes  the  following  in  §  6 
of  its  draft :  — 

"  Les  successions  sont  reglees  d*aprh  la  loi  nationale  du  defunt 
*^  La  substance  et  Us  effets  des  donations  et  des  testaments  sont 

regis  par  la  loi  nationaU  du  disposant. 

**  L application  de  la  loi  nationaU  du  difunt  ou  du  disposant  a 

HeUy  quels  que  soient  la  nature  des  biens  et  U pays  oil  iU  se  trouvent.'* 

IV.  Where  a  system  ^of  law  applicable  on  principle  to  a  matter 
of  succession  contains  the  institute  of  civil  death,  or  punishes  reli- 
gious heresy  with  exclusion  from  succession,  the  domestic  state 
within  which  the  estate  is  to  be  administered  will  not  recognize  or 
execute  such  rules  if  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  its  own  law. 

V.  In  respect  of  the  rights  of  succession  of  persons  who  have 
disappeared  from  society,  and  the  administration  of  their  estates, 
see  §  69,  supra. 

VI.  Wherever  the  domicile  is  the  standard  in  the  law  of  succes- 
sion, the  conception  of  domicile  is  of  special  importance,  particularly 
the  difference  between  domicile  in  private  law  and  domicile  for 
the  purposes  of  taxation  ;  the  two  do  not  necessarily  coincide  (see 
§  43,  SL'pra). 
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VII.  The  theoretical  principle  that  reference  and  re-reference 
are  not  permissible  in  solving  conflicts  of  law  applies  also  to  the 
law  of  succession.  It  is  improper,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  law  of 
succession  of  a  foreign  state  (i:g.  the  Ux  palrite)  is  applicable, 
including  its  own  rules  of  conflict.  The  courts  are  frequently  mis- 
guided in  this  regard,  Thus  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeal  at  Lubeck  (Seuffert,  Archiv,  xiv,  No.  107)  is  incorrect,  as 
von  Bar  (i,  p.  280,  note  45)  well  points  out.  Of  course  the  legis- 
lature can  expressly  provide  for  reference,  but  its  intention  to  do  so 
must  plainly  appear. 

VIII.  International  Public  Law  has  provided  exceptions  to  the 
main  rules.  The  estates  of  diplomatic  representatives  are  subject 
to  the  home  laws,  even  though  the  state  of  their  mission  supports 
the  domiciliary  theory.  Diplomatic  representatives  maintain  their 
home  domicile  through  the  so-called  doctrine  of  extra-territoriality. 

IX.  The  law  applicable  to  the  administration  of  the  estate  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  that  under  which  the  probate  or  "opening" 
of  the  estate  is  to  occur.  The  latter  usually  occurs  at  the  last 
domicile  of  the  deceased,  but  this  does  not  designate  the  substan- 
tive law  to  be  applicable.  Probate  looks  toward  the  protection  of 
the  estate,  and  therefore  the  natural  control  goes  to  the  laws  of  the 
place  at  which  the  deceased  was  domiciled  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  question  of  what  jurisdiction  shall  be  otherwise  controlling 
requires  further  examination.  Of  course,  if  the  estate  lies  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  the  state  to  which  the  heirs  belong  (or  in  which  the 
legal  representative,  e.g,  executor,  resides),  it  would  be  useless  to 
transfer  the  assets  to  the  place  of  probate,  only  to  remove  them 
back  again  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  amongst  the  heirs  and 
next  of  kin. 

§  132.  The  Doctrines  adopted  by  the  Various  CountiieB  in  Regard 
to  Succession. 


■ijlil  des  lois  en  matiire  de 
point  de  vue 


Basilescn,  Etudes  dc  droit  international  pri-vi.     Dii 

su^tession  ab  intestal  (Paris.  1884). 
H-  CouloD,  Principes  giniraux  sur  la  dti'olution  hirtditaire 

international  (1850). 
J.  Champcommuna!,  Etude  sur  la  succession  ab  intistal  eit  droit  intemaXioHal 

/>r«// (Paris,  1892). 

I.   Modem  law   has   developed  both   the   domiciliary  and  the 
national  theory   in  regard  to   the  law   of  succession.      A    uniform 
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disposition   is  difficult  for  the  reason  that  the  Roman  idea  of 
succession  as  a  unit  does  not  prevail  in  all  countries, 

1.  Even  at  the  time  when  International  Private  Law  first  made 
its  appearance  as  a  science,  the  question  arose  as  to  which  system 
of  law  should  control  in  distributing  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
person  whose  property  is  situated  in  various  countries.  Albericus 
de  Rosate  (f  1354)  discusses  the  topic  in  a  manner  really  quite 
modern,  although  the  law  of  origin  signified  something  different 
at  that  time  from  what  it  now  does.  Rosate  sets  up  the  following 
question  (No.  136)  in  liber  II  de  statutis :  — 

''  Bona  habens  in  diversis  civitatibus  et  moritur,  an  de  bonis  suis 
debeat  decemi  secundum  statuta  civitatis,  unde  est  originarius,  an 
civitatum,  in  quibus  bona  et patrimonia  sunt  siia.^^ 

This  "pretty"  question  {^^pulchra  qucestio*')  he  answers  as 
follows :  — 

**Quidam  dicunt,  quod  debent  seroari  statuta  civitatum^  in  quibus 
habet  patrimonia. 

"  Aiii  dicunt  spectari  locum  originis,  Et  haec  videtur  tutior,  quia 
in  multis  praevaUt  ratio  originis, 

**  Aiii  tamen  dicunt^  quod  spectetur  locus^  in  quo  testator  moritur. 
Quod  sic  probatury  sicut  heredes  instituti  capiunt  expressa  voluntate 
testatorisy  sic  venientes  ab  intestato  ex  tacita, 

"  Verius  credo,  quod  locus  originis  attendatur  et  nan  locus  mortis^ 
nam  locus  mortis  demum  inspicitur,  cum  locus  originis  est  incertus,^* 

2.  Certain  predecessors  of  Bartolus  referred  the  rules  of  intes- 
tate succession  to  the  following  systems :  — 

{a)  the  law  of  the  place  of  opening  the  succession  {aditio  heredi- 

tatis) ; 
(jb)  the  law  of  the  place  of  decease,  on  the  ground  that  intestate 

succession  results  from  a  kind  of  implied  will  of  the  intestate. 

Bartolus  opposed  these  two  conceptions  and  proposed  to  set  up 
the  **  verba  statuti  vel  consuetudinis''  as  the  standard;  it  was  this 
part  of  his  doctrinary  discussion  that  caused  so  great  a  sensation. 

3.  According  to  the  old  statutory  theory,  inheritance,  i,e.  the 
acquisition  of  things  through  succession,  was  determined  by  the 
lex  rei  sitcB  in  regard  to  immovables.  On  the  other  hand,  the  well- 
known  maxim  "  mobilia  ossibus  inherent  **  was  established  for  mov- 
ables in  order  to  prevent  a  legal  dispersion  of  the  estate.  The 
older  authors,  indeed,  will  be  found  using  the  statement  that  the 
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rules  of  succession  constituted  real  statutes ;  but  this  is  not  to  be 
taken  literally,  because  the  fiction  obtained,  that  at  least  movables 
were  situated  at  the  domicile  of  the  testator  or  intestate.  This 
construction  did  result,  however,  in  causing  the  foreign  property  of 
a  native  to  be  treated  as  an  independeTit  /'alrimonium. 

4.  The  Roman  legal  theory  of  uuiversal  succession  or  succes- 
sion as  a  unit,  by  means  of  which  the  legal  personality  of  the 
deceased  passed  over  to  his  heir,  was  referred  to  in  Germany  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Mevius  {" Decisioitcs,"  i,  pars  v,  Dec.  164). 
The  Germanic  conception,  however,  referred  to  the  individuality 
of  the  various  kinds  of  property  composing  the  estate ;  real  estate 
occupied  a  distinct  position. 

"Hereditas  itniversitas  qitadam  juris  est ;  et  quo  jure  ilia  cense- 
tur,  ex  eo,  quidquid  ejus  est,  capilur.  Inde  non  jus  loci,  ubi  soni 
bona  hereditaria  sed  ubi  reliiiguitur  heredilas,  circa  jus  suceessionis 
comideramus.  Quod  fieri  intelligitur,  non  ubi  defunctus  est,  cui  sue- 
cediiur,  sed  ubi  domieiliitm  kabet.  Cui,  quamdiu  aliudnon  apparel, 
creditur  destinasse  et  at^'ecisse  bona  sua  tamquam  accessoriunt  rei 
principali" 

S-  Succession  to  immovables  is  determined  by  the  lex  ret  sittE 
in  the  following  countries :  — 

(a)  France  (Art.  3,  Code  civil)  ;  also  the  derivative  laws  of  Belgium, 
Mexico  (Art.  i3),theSpeciai  Statute  of  the  Netherlands  (Art.  7), 
Argentine  (Art.  10),  and  Spain  (Art.  11). 

(i)  Austria  (Uuger,  i,  201).  See  Imperial  Patent  of  August  9,  1S54 
(§  23),  upon  judicial  procedure. 

(f)    Russia  (Martens-L^o,  " Droit  international"  ii,  p.  455). 

(rf)  England,  Westlakc  {Joumalde  dr.  i.,  viii,  p.  318).  ^h 

(f)    America,  ^^| 

Dicey  lays  down  the  following  rule  (No.  iSo,  p.  682) : —        ^^B 

"  The  succession  of  the  movables  of  an  intestate  is  governed  by 
the  law  of  his  domicile  at  the  lime  of  his  death,  without  any  reference 
to  the  law  of  the  country  where ;  — 

"  1.   he  was  bom,  or 

"a.    he  died,  or 

"  3.  he  had  his  domicile  of  origin,  or 

"  4.    the  movables  are  in  fact  situate  at  the  time  of  his  death." 

Wharton  (§  560)  says  that  in  matters  of  succession  in  England 
and  America,  "realty  is  governed  by  the  lex  rei  sila,"  and  a^au 
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(§561),  "With  this  recognition  of  the  absolute  control  of  the  lex 
rei  sit(B  over  immovables  is  coupled,  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  an  equally  emphatic  recognition  of  the  law  of  the  last 
domicile  as  governing  succession  as  to  movables." 

II.  The  lex  domicilii  of  t/ie  deceased  is  taken  as  the  standard 
for  succession  in  a  number  of  states. 

With  the  reservation  above  made  in  regard  to  immovables,  the 
lex  domicilii  is  supported  by  the  following  countries ;  — 

1.  England  and  America,  i,e.  in  regard  to  personal  estate. 

2.  Russia  (Martens-L^o, "  Traite  de  dr.  1.,"  ii,  p.  455). 

3.  Austria  (Imp.  Pat.,  1854). 

4.  Argentine  (Art.  3283). 

5.  Switzerland  (Art.  22,  N,  &'A.),  This  is,  of  course,  assuming  that 
no  election  of  his  national  law  has  been  made  by  the  testator ; 
also  exclusive  of  Art.  28,  W.  &*  A,,  whereby  the  national  law  is 
applied  to  Swiss  subjects  domiciled  abroad,  if  the  foreign  law  is 
not  applicable  by  its  own  terms. 

III.  The  lex  patrice  of  the  deceased  is  taken  as  the  standard  of 
succession  in  a  number  of  states. 

In  this  category  belong  the  following :  — 

1.  Italy  {Disposizioniy  Art  8).  ^t  Journal  de  dr.  1.,  ii,  p.  48.  No 
distinction  is  made  between  aliens  in  the  inland  and  natives 
abroad ;  also  none  between  movables  and  immovables. 

2.  France,  except  in  regard  to  immovables.  Succession  to  movables 
was  formerly  determined  by  the  domicile.  This  was  deduced 
from  Art.  no.  Code  Civil  ("i5f  lieu  oii  la  succession  s^ouvrira  sera 
determine  par  le  domicile  ").  But  the  authorities  now  hold  to  the 
lex  pa  trice  (see  Journal^  xii,  pp.  1-16 ;  xiv,  p.  479). 

3.  Germany  (Arts.  24  and  25,  Introductory  Act),  with  the  modifica- 
tion contained  in  Art.  27  (see  §  7,  supra). 

The  law  which  governs  the  succession  also  governs  the  capacity 
to  succeed,  the  validity  and  effect  of  a  will,  contracts  for  succes- 
sion, renunciations,  and  peremptory  rights  of  succession  {Noterb- 
recht).  An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  an  alien  who  has 
become  a  German  citizen  since  the  execution  of  the  will.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  is  regulated  by  §  73,  Statute  on  Voluntary 
Jurisdiction. 

§  133.  A  VMtn '  '     liM  in  tiie  Law  of  Succession. 

I.  It  is  r  hold  that  matters  of  succession  can 

and  must  y  to  one  doctrine^  especially  to  that 
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of  lex  palriiB,  as  is  so  frequently  maintained  upon  the  Continent  of 

Mil  rope. 

1.  Martens-L^o,  in  his  "Traill  de  droit  international"  (ii, 
p.  4S4),  referring  to  the  law  applicable  to  succession,  says,  "This 
law  ought  to  be  that  of  the  country  to  which  the  deceased  belonged, 
because  succession  is  a  matter  concerning  rights  of  the  family  and 
therefore  should  be  governed  by  the  law  which  governs  such 
rights." 

2.  A.  Rolin  {"Principes  du  droit  international privi,"  i,  p.  722, 
No.  478)  is  also  of  this  opinion :  "  From  the  point  of  view  of  correct 
principle  and  for  future  legislation,  we  believe  that  it  would  be 
infinitely  preferable  that  succession  should  be  governed  in  general 
by  the  national  law  of  the  deceased.  There  exists  a  manifest  cur- 
rent ill  this  direction.  .  ,  .  The  opinion  of  jurisconsults  becomes 
more  and  more  pronounced  in  its  favor." 

3.  The  Institute  of  International  Law  adopted  the  following 
conclusion  at  its  Oxford  meeting  (Annuairc,  v,  p.  57):  — 

"vn.  Succession  to  an  inheritance  considered  as  a  unity,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  determination  of  the  persons  entilled  to  inherit, 
the  tenor  of  their  rights,  the  extent  or  quota  of  the  portion  with 
which  the  testator  may  freely  deal,  or  of  the  reserve,  and  the  material 
validity  of  testamentary  dispositions,  shall  be  governed  hy  the  laws 
of  the  state  to  which  the  deceased  belonged,  or  subsidiarily,  in  the 
cases  provided  by  Art.  vi,  by  the  laws  of  his  domicile,  no  matter 
what  he  the  nature  or  situation  of  the  property." 

Art.  VI,  referred  to  in  this  passage,  provides :  — 

"  Whenever  a  person  has  no  known  nationality,  his  status  and 
capacity  to  act  shall  he  governed  by  the  laws  of  his  domicile. 

"In  case  different  civil  laws  coexist  within  the  same  state, 
questions  relative  to  the  status  and  capacity  to  act  of  the  alien  shall 
be  determined  according  to  the  internal  law  of  the  state  to  which  he 
belongs." 

We  consider  it  unsound  to  apply  the  lex  patria  in  so  unlimited 
a  manner  to  all  questions  of  the  law  of  succession.  The  proposed 
treaty  of  the  Third  International  Conference  also  went  too  far  in 
the  direction  of  the  lex  patris,  although  making  certain  modest 
concessions  to  the  Jaw  of  the  domicile.     See  §  159,  infra. 

II.  The  statutes  of  certain  states  Jiave  tempered  the  application 
of  personal  law  in  matters  of  succession.  ^h 
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1.  The  German  Introductory  Act  provides  that  succession  to 
the  estate  of  a  German  citizen,  even  though  dying  abroad,  is 
governed  by  German  law  (Art.  24),  and  an  alien  domiciled  in 
Germany,  by  his  foreign  law  (Art  25).  But  Art  27  of  this  Act 
makes  the  peculiar  doctrine  with  which  we  have  become  familiar 
under  the  head  of  capacity  to  act,  capacity  to  marry,  and  di- 
vorce, applicable  also  to  matters  of  succession.  The  lex  patruB 
is  recognized  as  authoritative  in  the  first  instance,  but  if  the  par- 
ticular lex  patricB  itself  refers  to  German  law,  that  law  shall  govern. 
See  §  7,  III,  2,  and  §  58,  III,  i,  supra. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  estate  of  a  citizen  of  a  country 
supporting  the  doctrine  of  domiciliary  law  in  regard  to  succession, 
as,  for  example,  England,  America,  or  Switzerland,  will  be  adminis- 
tered according  to  German  law,  if  the  deceased  was  domiciled  in 
Germany  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Conversely,  the  estate  of  a 
German  citizen  domiciled  in  such  a  state  will  be  subjected  to  the 
domiciliary  law  by  the  doctrine  supported  there.  Art.  27  of  the 
Introductory  Act  does  not  refer  to  the  converse  case,  and  therefore 
a  German  court  would  apply  the  main  principle  of  lex  patria.  This 
is  a  case  of  absolute  conflict.  It  would,  of  course,  be  solved  in  favor 
of  the  law  of  the  country  whose  courts  actually  obtain  jurisdiction 
of  the  parties  and  of  the  property. 

German  law  regards  the  estate  as  a  unity,  and  therefore,  in  the 
absence  of  a  treaty  provision,  the  same  system  of  law  is  applicable 
to  movables  as  to  immovables.  The  treaty  of  1874  with  Russia 
refers  succession  of  immovables  to  the  lex  ret  sita, 

2.  The  law  of  Switzerland  also  represents  a  middle  doctrine. 
Although  the  lex  dofnicilii  is  applicable  both  internationally  and 
intercantonally,  a  testator  has  the  right  to  choose  the  law  of  his 
origin  or  the  lex  patrice.     See  §  134,  infra, 

§  134.   Professio  juris  in  the  Law  of  Sttccession. 

I.  By  analogy  to  the  intercantonal provision,  aliens  domiciled  in 
Switzerland  are  pennitted  to  subject  the  succession  to  their  estates 
to  their  national  law, 

I.   Art.  22  of  Federal  Statute,  N.  &  A,,  provides :  — 

"  Succession  to  estates  of  the  dead  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
last  domicile  of  the  deceased. 
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"Nevertheless  a  person  may  subject  the  succession  to  his  estate 
to  the  law  of  his  canton  of  origin  by  testamentary  disposition  ot 
contract  for  s 
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This  provision  is,  as  we  have  seen  (§  7,  III,  4,  supra),  made 

applicable  by  analogy  to  aliens  domiciled  in  Switzerland.  Swiss 
subjects  domiciled  abroad  arc,  even  without  this  provision,  subject  ' 
to  the  law  of  their  canton  of  origin,  provided  the  foreign  law  does 
not  make  itself  applicable  by  its  own  terms,  it  being  remembered 
that  succession  to  immovables  located  in  Switzerland  is  always 
subject  to  that  law  (Art.  28,  No.  i,  N.  &  A.).  If  the  foreign  law 
(and  forum)  is  thus  made  applicable,  the  Swiss  subject  cannot 
change  the  situation  by  an  act  of  his  own  will,  as  no  other  country 
recognizes  such  a  system, 

2.  As  a  result  of  choosing  the  lex  patris  in  the  manner  per- 
mitted by  Swiss  law,  it  becomes  exclusively  applicable  to  the 
following  questions :  — 

(a)  the  right  of  succession  ; 

(fi)   the  restraints  upon  the  testator,  including  the  rights  of  peremfK 

tory  succession; 
(f)    the  contest  of  the  will  for  material  invalidity ; 
((/)  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  executors. 

But  the  rights  thus  accorded  should  not  be  permitted  to  affect 
the  rights  of  third  persons,  or  the  means  of  securing  them ;  neither 
does  it  refer  to  provisions  essentially  processual  in  their  nature. 
If  this  view  be  correct,  the  national  law  will  not  apply  to  the 
following:  — 

(a)  the  means  of  taking  itp  succession ; 

ifi)   the  inventory; 

(c)    the  obligations  of  the  heirs  for  the  debts  of  the  testator. 

II.  The  cfioicE  of  law  permitted  by  Art.  22  is  bound  up  viitk 
certain  formalities.  It  must  occur  either  by  testamentary  disposition 
or  in  a  contract  for  succession. 

1.  The  testator  can  choose  only  the  law  of  his  origin.  He 
cannot  choose  partly  that  law  and  partly  that  of  his  domicile. 

2.  He  must  manifest  his  intention  clearly  and  unmistakably 
{^A.E.,  XXV,  part  i,  p.  55). 

3.  Where  the  law  applicable  to  succession  is  regulated  by 
treaty,  Art.  23  will  not  apply,  unless  the  treaty  itself  adopts  I"  " 
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theory.    No  treaty  has  done  so  as  yet.    See,  for  example,  the  treaty 
with  the  United  States  (§157,  II,  infra), 

4.  A  statement  contained  in  a  will  to  the  effect  that  the  testa- 
tor considers  his  place  of  origin  as  his  domicile  will  not  suffice  as 
an  explicit  choice  of  his  national  law.  The  question  as  to  where  a 
person  is  domiciled  cannot  be  determined  by  act  of  the  party.  In 
a  doubtful  case,  however,  such  a  statement  might  be  given  con- 
sideration to  prove  intention. 

5.  The  mere  fact  that  an  alien,  after  taking  domicile  in  Swit- 
zerland, allows  a  will  executed  in  his  country  of  origin  to  remain 
unchanged  will  not  suffice  as  a  choice  of  his  national  law  under 
Art.  22  {Revue  de  dr,  /.,  xiv,  No.  36). 

6.  A  difficult  question  is  this  :  whether  Xh^professiojuris^  Art. 
22,  is  subject  to  the  rule  of  ^^ locus  regit  actum''  in  the  permissive 
sense  of  Art.  24,  by  which  the  form  of  a  testamentary  disposition 
may  conform  either  to  the  law  of  the  place  of  execution,  the  domi- 
ciliary law  at  the  time  of  execution  or  of  the  death  of  the  testator, 
or  the  national  law.  This  I  would  answer  in  the  negative.  The 
choice  of  law  thus  accorded  is  an  idea  so  new  that  it  would  seem 
that  the  legislature  intended  that  the  law  of  the  Swiss  domicile 
should  be  alone  authoritative  as  to  form.  There  can  be  no  real 
analogy  to  foreign  law,  because  no  other  system  contains  this  form 
of  professio  juris.  Thus  a  German,  domiciled  in  Zurich,  who  by 
his  native  law  is  permitted  to  retain  possession  of  his  will,  without 
depositing  it  officially,  cannot  take  advantage  of  Art.  22  without 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  domiciliary  law,  which  requires 
that  it  be  deposited. 

7.  Art.  22  does  not  affect  the  obligation  to  pay  taxes.  The 
statute  refers  only  to  "civil  relationships." 

III.  The  legislative  policy  of  Art,  22  of  the  Federal  Statute  is 
to  be  commended. 

This  provision  of  Swiss  law  is  extraordinarily  interesting.  It 
represents  a  policy  that  could  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  regu- 
lating cosmic  intercourse  generally.  Even  those  who  would  not 
be  inclined  to  favor  the  adoption  of  domiciliary  law  generally,  as 
applied  to  succession,  will  see  the  advantage  of  tempering  the 
prevailing  principle  of  lex  patria  by  permitting  the  testator  to 
choose  the  law  of  his  domicile.  This  is  the  converse  of  the  Swiss 
rule.    There  are  a  mass  of  persons  in  modem  times  living  as  aliens 
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in  their  state  of  domicile  and  having  a  most  intimate  connection 
with  it.  Why  should  they  not  be  permitted  to  make  this  law 
govern  the  succession  to  their  estates  ?  There  is  an  obvious  need 
for  such  a  privilege.  Thus  a  case  has  occurred  in  which  a  French- 
man, legally  domiciled  in  Austria,  provided  by  will  that,  contrary 
to  the  Franco- Austrian  treaty,  his  estate  should  be  administered 
as  that  of  an  Austrian  by  the  Austrian  courts  and  according  to 
Austrian  law  {Zeilschri/l  fiir  iiUernat.  Prival-  und  Strafrecht,  ix, 
pp.  107-109,  302-304). 

§  135.    Capacity  to  act,  in  Respect  of  Succession. 

I.    T/ie  capacity  to  act  in  matters  of  succession  defends,  in  the 
first  instance,  on  personal  law. 


There  a 


,  however,  certain  modifications  : 


(a)  Germany.  Although  Art.  7  of  the  Introductory  Act  makes  the 
Ux  patriee  the  standard,  the  exceptions  or  limitation  contained 
in  subdivision  3  of  this  article  (see  §  58,  III,  \,  supra)  do  not 
apply  to  "  matters  within  the  law  of  succession." 

{b)  Switzerland.  Art.  103,  Fed.  Stat.  Pers,  Cap.,  does  not  apply  to 
questions  of  status  within  the  law  of  succession.  By  Art.  34, 
N.  &•  A.,  tlie  lex  patrice  is  applicable,  where  the  status  of  aa 
alien  living  in  Switzerland  is  involved. 

2.  The  following  are  questions  of  capacity  to  act :  — 

(a)  Whether  a  person,  by  reason  of  a  general  disability,  may  or  may 
not  receive  or  decline  an  inheritance ;  whether  he  may  make 
any  binding  declaration  at  all  with  reference  to  his  snccessory 
right  to  an  inheritance.  As  we  have  heretofore  seen,  the  per- 
sonal statute  governs  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of  minors  and 
married  women.  An  heir's  capacity  to  act  may  also  have  been 
limited  by  reason  of  a  penal  sentence. 

(i)  Whether  a  person,  by  reason  of  a  general  disability,  may  or 
may  not  enter  into  contracts  affecting  succession  (contracts  for 
succession,  contracts  for  the  sale  of  an  inheritance). 

(f)  Who  shall  act  on  behalf  of  a  bankrupt  in  case  he  shall  have 
become  entitled  to  an  inheritance  ;  whether  an  administrator  in 
bankruptcy  has  the  right  to  contest  a  will  in  case  it  exclude  the 
bankrupt  from  participation. 

(d)  Who  shall  act  for  a  person  under  interdict  {e^.  an  insane 
person). 

3.  With  these  questions  of  capacity  to  act,  we  must  not  confuse 
the  substantive  right  of  succession,  although  it  is  often  briefly 
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expressed  in  the  term  "capacity  to  succeed"  (Erbfa/iigkeit ;  see 
§  136,  tnfray 

II.  Testamentary  capacity  is  subject  to  rules  separate  from  those 
applicable  to  capacity  to  act  in  general  (see  §  144,  infra). 

In  America  and  England 

The  term  "  capacity  "  is  also  used  in  these  Jurisdictions  to  denote 
substantive  rights  in  matters  of  succession.  Thus,  Wharton  (§  576) 
speaks  of  "  personal  capacity  of  successors,"  where  the  question  is 
not  properly  one  of  status  at  alL  Substantive  rights  of  succession 
are  determined  by  the  law  of  the  last  domicile  of  the  deceased, 
whereas  questions  of  capacity  proper  are  referred  to  the  personal 
law  (see  Supplement  to  §  58,  supra).  Where  the  disability  results 
from  a  condition  or  relationship  considered  a  matter  of  public  or 
national  policy,  such  as  infancy  or  marriage,  only  such  disabilities 
as  the  local  state  imposes  will  be  recognized  (see  Supplements  to 
§§60,  63,  supra).  Conversely,  where  the  local  state  imposes  a  dis- 
ability for  reasons  of  public  policy,  capacity  will  be  determined  by 
it  alone  (see  Supplement  to  §  41,  supra), 

§  136.   The  Capacity  to  succeed  possessed  by  Natural  Persons. 

V.  Bar,  ii,  p.  314. 
Laurent,  vi,  Nos.  175-183. 
Weiss,  iv,  pp.  551  et  seq, 

I.  Rights  of  intestate  succession  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  are 
governed  by  the  law  to  which  the  administration  of  the  estate  is 
subject.  It  will  depend^  then^  upon  the  principle  supported  by  the 
particular  state  in  this  regard, 

I.  Keeping  in  mind  that  the  term  "  capacity  to  succeed  "  refers 
to  substantive  rights,  it  will  be  that  capacity  which  determines 
whether  a  presumptive  heir  possesses  the  degree  of  relationship 
entitling  him  to  succeed. 

Where  aliens  claim  to  be  heirs  to  the  estate  of  a  native  citizen, 
the  determination  of  their  claims  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  law- 
governing  the  estate^  not  the  personal  law  of  the  claimants.  The 
question  as  to  what  law  governs  the  estate  will  depend  upon  the 
particular  doctrine  supported  by  the  country  obtaining  actual  con- 
trol of  it     Citizens  of  Germany  claiming  to  be  heirs  of  an  estate  in 
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England  cannot  refer  to  rules  prevailing  in  Germany  as  to  the 
degrees  of  relationship  entitling  them  to  succeed. 

2.  Savigny  ("  System,"  viii,  p.  313)  held  that  the  personal  capac- 
ity of  persons  {heirs  or  legatees)  to  succeed  to  an  estate,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  should  be  determined  by  their  domicile,  and  not  by  that  of 
the  deceased.  A  similar  view  is  supported  by  Laurent  (vi,  Nos, 
177  et  scq.)  and  by  Weiss  (iv,  p.  552).  Vareilles-Sommi^res  (ii,  pp. 
308-3 10)  says  that,  in  general,  even  in  intestate  succession,  the  per- 
sonal statute  of  the  /leirs  is  the  standard :  — 

"  Si  Us  his  sucassoraUs  sont  dts  his  sur  Vitat,  elhs  tu  peuveat 
Ureque  des  his  iur  Vitat  des  heretiers,  car  k  de  cujus  n^a  plus  d'etat 
guand  on  s'occupe  de  sa  succession" 

But  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  know  what  law  is  applicable 
before  we  can  know  who  is  to  be  heir.  These  views,  which  no 
doubt  state  the  law  of  France  correctly,  must  be  interpreted  to 
refer  to  questions  of  capacity  (to  act)  proper,  and  not  to  capacity 
(right)  to  succeed  (see  §  135,  supra).  In  the  latter  case  the  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  is  whether  such  a  family  relationship  existed 
between  the  presumptive  heir  and  the  deceased,  as  to  constitute  a 
normal  basis  for  successory  rights  f/rir//««  sangyiinis).  This  must 
be  referred  to  the  law  which  governs  the  estate,  because  the  family 
relationships  of  the  deceased  are  primarily  in  question,  not  those  of 
the  heir.  The  law  of  the  heir  becomes  material  only  when  his 
rights  depend  upon  certain  acts  or  proceedings  (f.^.  an  adoption  or 
voluntary  recognition  in  a  foreign  country),  which  give  him  a  posi- 
tion equivalent  to  blood  relationship.  For  then  his  rights  are  based 
upon  circumstances  independent  of  the  personality  of  the  deceased. 

In  order  to  express  a  denial  by  statute  of  successory  rights, 
some  French  authors  employ  the  phrase,  "  incapacitt's  cr^s  special- 
ment  en  vue  du  droit  de  succession  "  (Brocher,  "  Cours  de  droit  int. 
priv^" ;  approved  by  Vincent  and  P^naud,  "  Dictionnaire  de  dr.  i. 
privt',"  p.  826). 

3.  The  Hague  Conference  of  1900  adopted  the  following  provi- 
sion in  its  proposed  treaty  relating  to  succession  (Art.  5) :  — 


"  The  capacity  to  succeed  of  legate 
their  national  law." 


s  and  donees  is  governed  by 


In  the  report  of  the  committee  {Actes  de  la  ^me  Conf/rence, 
p.  20)  it  is  explained  that  this  refers  to  "  personal  capacity  to  a 
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or  "  status  as  such."  But  in  view  of  the  terminology  adopted  by 
the  jurisprudence  of  most  nations,  the  article  is  incorrectly  drawn. 
Lain6,  as  well  as  myself  {Actes^  1900,  p.  118),  opposed  it  for  the 
reason  that  the  word  *' capacity''  has  two  different  significations, 
which  unite  also  in  the  German  word  "  Erbfdhigkeity  Lain^  there- 
fore proposed  to  add  the  words,  "  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  is  concerned"  {Actes^  p.  141),  while  I  proposed  that  the 
article  should  read,  "The  disabilities  of  legatees  and  donees  to 
receive  property  by  succession,  resulting  from  reasons  personal  to 
themselves,  are  governed  by  their  national  law"  {Actes,  1900, 
p.  118).  But  neither  amendment  was  accepted  by  the  Conference 
{Actes,  p.  142). 

4.  The  Argentine  Civil  Code  provides  (Art.  3286) :  — 

"  The  capacity  to  succeed  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  domicile 
of  the  presumptive  heir  at  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  deceased." 

But  it  appears  from  Art.  3283  that  only  actual  capacity  to  act 
is  intended.     Art.  3283  provides:  — 

"  The  right  of  succession  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased  is  governed 
by  the  local  law  of  the  domicile  of  the  deceased  at  the  day  of  his 
death,  whether  the  heirs  be  natives  or  aliens." 

5.  According  to  what  has  been  said  above,  the  system  of  law 
governing  the  estate  is  properly  applicable  to  the  following  questions 
in  particular :  — 

(a)  Whether  the  claimant  possesses  the  degree  of  relationship 
necessary  to  succeed,  and  in  what  order  of  succession  he  shall 
succeed. 

(Jf)  Whether  the  claimant  is  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate,  adopted, 
or  legitimated. 

(c)  Whether  the  claimant  shall  be  shut  out  for  unworthiness  {in- 
liignite).  This  question  is  indeed  a  difficult  one.  The  French 
Code  Civil  contains  provisions  under  the  title  **Des  qualites 
requises  pour  succeder*^  (Art.  727);  the  German  Civil  Code 
under  the  tide  "  Erbunwiirdigkeif'  (§2339);  the  Austrian 
under  the  title  **Ursachen  der  Unfdhigkeit  zu  erben''  (§§  540- 
543).  The  Secretary  of  Third  Conference,  van  Qeemputte,  also 
favored  the  view  that  the  law  of  the  inheritance  must  determine 
this  {ActeSy  p.  1 1 7). 

{d)  Whether,  and  in  how  far,  the  heir  must  account  for  property 
already  received  horn  the  deceased  {coUaiio). 
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(if)   Whether  the  heir  has  a  peremptory  right  of  succession  to  a  quota. 
The  question  of  peremptory  succession  is  so  important  that  it 
will  be  treated  of  specially  (§  143  infra). 
II.   Modificatiom  viade  to  (he  foregoing  principle  by  positive  law. 

1.  Art.  35  of  the  German  Introductory  Act  provides:^ 

"  The  succession  to  the  estate  of  an  alien  having  a  domicile  in 
the  inland  at  the  lime  of  his  decease  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
slate  to  whicli  he  at  thai  time  belonged.  A  German  may,  however, 
enforce  a  claim  to  succeed  to  such  estate,  if  the  claim  would  be 
recognized  by  ihe  !aws  of  Germany,  unless  the  state  to  which  the 
deceased  belonged,  makes  the  laws  of  Germany  exclusively  appli- 
cable to  determine  succession  to  the  estate  of  a  German,  resident 

This  article  is,  of  course,  subject  to  treaty  provisions.  Fur- 
thermore, it  will  naturally  be  made  use  of  in  practice  only  where 
the  domestic  German  rule  of  succession  is  more  favorable  to 
German  citizens  than  the  law  of  the  particular  foreign  state. 

2.  France  has  a  special  doctrine.  The  Statute  of  1819  pro- 
vides :  — 

"Art  I.  Articles  726  and  912  of  the  Code  civil  are  abrogated  ; 
aliens  shall  therefore  have  the  right  to  succeed  to,  dispose  of,  and 
receive  property  in  the  same  manner  as  the  French,  throughout  the 
domains  of  the  kingdom. 

"  Art.  1.  In  case  of  the  division  of  an  estate  between  alien  and 
French  coheirs,  the  latter  shall  be  preferred,  in  regard  to  the  property 
situated  in  France,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  properly 
situated  in  the  foreign  country  from  which  they  shall  be  excluded, 
whether  by  the  laws  or  by  local  customs." 

The  following  was  the  condition  of  the  law  in  France  prior  to 
the  Statute  of  1819  (see  Renault  in  theyo?/r«a/rfc  rfr.  (.,  iii,  p.  15): 
(o)  Aliens  could  inherit  in  France  only  in  case  French  citizens  could 
also  inherit  from  their  relatives  of  the  same  degree,  in  the  par- 
ticular state.     If  this  were  not  the  case,  the  estate  went  to  the 
fisc  (Art.  726,  Code  Civ.,  repealed). 
(^)  A  disposition  in  favor  of  an  alien  could  be  made  only  in  case 
the  alien  could  have  made  a  disposition  in  favor  of  a  Frenchman 
(Art.  912,  Code  Civ.,  repealed). 

The  French  Statute  of  1819  abolished  both  these  rules.     It 

itself  is  still  in  force  and  therefore  a  Frenchman  entitled  by  the 
laws  of  France  to  succeed  to  an  estate  is  entitled  to  succeed  to  so 
much  of  it  as  is  situated  in  the  inland,  even  though  the  deceai 
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was  an  alien  or  not  domiciled  in  France  at  his  death  (systhne  de 
detraction  or  droit  de  pr^lkvement).  The  same  system  has  been 
adopted  in  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Argentine  (Civil  Code, 
Art.  3470).  The  right  of  native  subjects  to  succeed  to  estates  of 
aliens  in  those  countries  is  therefore  determined  by  local  law,  as 
to  so  much  of  the  property  as  is  situated  in  the  local  state. 

Treaties  dealing  with  rights  of  succession  are  in  force  between 
various  nations.  They  become  operative  where  there  are  heirs  in 
countries  other  than  that  in  which  the  estate  is  located  (see  §§153 
et  seq,^  infra). 

The  Hague  Conference  of  1900  proposed  the  following  pro- 
vision in  its  projected  treaty  upon  succession  (Art  8;  see  §  159, 
infra) :  — 

"  With  the  exception  of  such  dispositions  as  may  be  made  by 
the  deceased,  within  limits  fixed  by  his  national  law,  no  preference 
or  inequality  shall  be  permitted  as  between  heirs,  legatees,  or  donees 
who  are  citizens  of  the  contracting  Powers,  which  shall  accord  any 
advantage  by  reason  of  nationality." 

Unfortunately,  diplomatic  negotiations  have  been  made  to  have 
this  provision  omitted  —  no  doubt  at  the  suggestion  of  France. 

3.  The  systems  of  law  applicable  according  to  the  Swiss 
Statute,  N,&  A,,  are :  — 

{a)  domiciliary  law  as  to  rights  of  succession  (Art.  22), 

(ji)  national  law  (and  forum)  upon  questions  of  civil  status  (Art.  8). 

4.  The  English  and  American  doctrine  (Wharton,  §§  568  et  seq.) 
is  here  again  controlled  by  the  distinction  between  movables  and 
immovables  (see  infra), 

III.  A  doctrine  contrary  to  that  stated  at  \  is  sometimes  sup- 
ported.  It  is  to  the  effect  tliat  a  right  of  succession  must  be  estab- 
lished according  to  the  personal  statutes  of  both  the  deceased  and  the 
claimant. 

This  doctrine  is  usually  proposed  by  authors  when  discussing  the 
question  of  "un worthiness."  The  Italian  jurist  Diena  ("  Sulla  legge 
rcgolatricc  della  capacity  di succedere^*  p.  48)  proposes  to  exclude  a 
claimant  from  succession  provided  he  be  deemed  unworthy,  either 
according  to  his  own  national  law,  or  that  of  the  deceased,  for  an 
act  wilfully  performed  by  him.  It  would  indeed  be  a  strange 
anomaly  were  a  state  which   regards  a  claimant  "unworthy"  to 

2C 
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succeed  if  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the  person  through  whom  he 
claims,  compelled  as  it  were  to  reward  him,  simply  because  the 
system  of  law  applicable  to  the  estate  had  not  yet  enacted  this 
principle.  For  this  reason,  Laurent  claims  that  ineligibility  by 
reason  of  unworthincss  should  be  conceived  of  as  a  universal 
incapacity  to  succeed  (vi,  No.  183,  p.  330).  Even  if  tenable,  the 
doctrine  should  be  limited  to  this  particular  institute. 

In  America  and  England 

The  general  principle  followed  in  America  and  England  to  de- 
termine rights  of  succession  is  that  as  to  so  much  of  an  inheritable 
estate  as  consists  of  immovables,  the  lex  rei  sil<e  prevails,  while 
the  law  of  the  domicile  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death 
will  decide  as  to  movables.  This  is  so,  whether  the  distribution 
occurs  by  testate  or  by  intestate  succession  (Ennis  v.  Smith,  14 
How.  400;  Potter  v.  Titcorab,  22  Me.  300;  Wilkins  v.  Ellett, 
loS  U.S.  256;  Ross  V.  Ross,  129  Mass.  243;  Bruce  v.  Bruce, 
2  Bos.  &  Pul.  229;  Doglioni  v.  Crispin,  1S66,  L.  R.  i  H.  L.  Cas. 

The  law  of  the  last  domicile  of  the  deceased  has  been  applied 
to  determine  the  following  questions :  — 

(a)  whether  a  legacy  is  adeemed  by  the  legatee's  death  during  the 
testator's  hfctime,  or  whether  it  goes  to  the  testator's  repre- 
sentatives (AnatrQther  v.  Chalmer,  z  Sim,  R.  i  ;  Rockwell  r. 
Bradshaw,  67  Conn.  9  ;  Jarman  on  Wills,  ed.  t88i,  p.  5)  ; 

{b)  whether  natural  children  are  entitled  to  succeed  (DogUoni  v. 
Crispin,  supra  ;  Enohin  v.  VVylie,  10  H.  L.  Cas.  1} ; 

(1:)  whether  a  trust  created  by  will  is  invalid  as  contravening  the 
statute  against  perpetuities  (Cross  v.  U.  S.  T.  Co.,  131  N.Y. 
330) ;  the  courts  avoid  the  rule,  however,  where  the  property 
is  to  remain  permanently  outside  of  the  forum  (Chamberlain  p. 
Chamberlain,  43  N.Y.  424  ;  Despard  v.  Churchill,  53  N.Y,  192)  ; 

(if)  whether  distributees  are  to  succeed  per  capita  or  per  sHrpei 
(Brocks  Est,  5 1  Ala.  85  ;  Story,  §  481  a) ; 

(/)  whether  the  claimant  is  entitled  to  succeed  by  reason  of  his 
degree  of  relationship  with  the  deceased  (Lynch  v.  Paraguay, 
1871,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  26S  ;  Bruce  v.  Brace,  supra;  Welles' 
Estate,  161  Pa.  St.  218;  Simonson  v.  Waller,  35  N.Y.  Supp. 
301). 
On  the  other  hand,  where  a  person  has  been  given  a  status  in  a 
foreign  state  equivalent  to  that  entitling  him  to  succeed  in  the  state 
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of  the  deceased's  domicile  {e,g,  through  adoption,  or  legitimation  by 
postnatal  marriage),  the  capacity  thus  created  will  be  recognized, 
even  though  the  state  of  the  deceased's  domicile  does  not  recognize 
such  capacity  (Ross  v.  Ross,  129  Mass.  243;  In  re  Goodman's 
Trusts,  17  Ch.  D.  (A.  C.)  266).     See  Supplement  to  §  87,  supra, 

§  137.   The  Capacity  to  sttcceed  possessed  by  Juristic  Persons. 

P.  Fedozzi,  Gli  enti  collettivi  net  diritto  internazionale  privato  con  speciaU 
riguardo  al  diritto  di  successione  (1897). 

I.  Juristic  persons  {including  states^  charitable  or  philanthropic 
foundations)^  even  though  foreign^  are  capable  of  taking  gifts  and 
legacies  by  inheritance  ;  tlie  controlling  system  of  law  is  that  to  which 
the  estate  is  subject, 

1.  The  question  as  to  who  shall  represent  the  foundation  and 
receive  the  property  destined  for  its  use  is  one  of  the  capacity  to 
act  and  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  foundation 
or  charity  has  its  seat.  It  is  this  law  which  determines  who  the 
legal  representative  shall  be  {Journal^  xxvi,  877).  In  the  decision 
of  the  court  of  Geneva,  cited  in  the  Journal^  it  was  properly  said : 
"In  order  to  determine  the  capacity  of  a  charitable  institution 
situated  in  France  to  take  under  testamentary  dispositions  made 
for  its  benefit,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  into  the  French  legisla- 
tion and  practice,  which  alone  is  authoritative  in  regard  to  such 
capacity." 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  as  to  what  substantive 
requisites  are  necessary  in  order  to  take  the  benefit  of  an  inheri- 
tance is  governed  by  the  law  to  which  the  estate  is  subject.  Of 
course  no  institution  contravening  the  domestic  public  law  (monas- 
teries, certain  religious  orders)  will  be  permitted  to  take  by  succes- 
sion, even  though  the  foreign  law  applicable  to  the  estate  as  a  whole 
does  not  consider  them  offensive.  As  a  rule,  however,  special 
limitations  are  required  to  shut  out  a  foreign  institution  from 
succession  (confer  the  Zappa  case,  note  infra).  Neither  has  a 
foreign  state  capacity  (right)  to  succeed  except  in  so  far  as  it  has 
a  special  duty  to  fulfil  upon  domestic  territory  {eg.  maintenance 
of  an  ambassadorial  residence ;  home  for  invalid  German  soldiers 
at  Cannes).     See  Fedozzi,  p.  16. 

3.  The  papal  office,  too,  possesses  capacity  to  succeed  to  an 
inheritance. 
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(a)  The  matter  has  been  frequently  discussed  in  France  (^Jo« 

1888,  p.  524:  1892,  p.  337;   1893,  p.  384). 
ip)   Id  Austria  two  pieces  of  land  were  willed  to  the  papacy  and 

were  recorded  in  the  name  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  {^Journal,  1895. 

p.  «>6). 

II.    Tke  Institute  of  International  Law  has  framed  conclusions   1 
upon  this  topic  (see  Anmiairs,  xvi,  p.  307 ;  §  66,  supra). 


In  America  and  England 

The  rule  as  stated  by  the  author  is  generally  recognized  in 
America  and  England.  Where  personal  property  is  left  to  a 
foreign  corporation,  even  though  for  a  purpose  not  approved  of 
by  the  law  administering  the  estate,  it  has  been  held  that  if  there 
be  no  local  rule  of  policy  in  the  way,  it  will  be  delivered  to  the 
foreign  corporation  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  to  which 
it  is  subject  (Chamberlain  v.  Chamberlain,  43  N.Y.  424 ;  Westlake, 
5  2S3,  and  cases  there  cited).  Again,  it  is  held  that  statutory  limita- 
tions of  the  right  of  bequest  to  charitable  institutions  are  not  appli- 
cable to  bequests  by  testators  domiciled  in  other  states  (Crum  v. 
Bliss,  47  Conn.  592;  Healy  v.  Reed,  153  Mass.  197). 

In  New  York  it  has  been  stated  that  the  legatee's  capacity  to 
succeed  is  governed  by  his  own  domicile.  This  premise  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  contrary  to  the  current  of  authority  and  must  be  limited 
even  in  the  State  in  which  it  was  expressed,  to  juristic  or  artificial 
persons,  as  the  cases  are  all  of  bequests  to  foreign  charitable 
institutions  incapable  of  taking  by  the  law  of  their  seat  (Kerr  v. 
D.7iigherty,  79  N.Y.  327;  Mapesi'.  Society,  33  Hun  360;  Mount*. 
Tuttle,  1903,  82  N.Y.  Supp.  655,  which  was  a  case  of  foreign  testa- 
mentary trust).  Conversely,  where  the  law  of  the  seat  of  the  cor- 
poration does  not  contain  the  prohibition,  although  that  of  the 
testator's  domicile  provides  for  it,  the  bequest  will  be  held  valid 
(Chamberlain  v.  Chamberlain,  cited  supra). 

Of  course,  questions  of  the  descent  and  heirship  of  immovables 
will  be  governed  by  the  lex  rei  sitts,  even  where  the  claimants  are 
foreign  corporations.  Thus,  a  Scotch  will  executed  for  the  benefit 
of  a  Scotch  charity  cannot  carry  lands  located  in  England  con- 
trary to  the  English  statutes  against  mortmain  (Curtis  v.  Hutton, 
14  Ves.  537). 
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NOTE 

An  entire  literature  has  been  written  upon  the  Zappa  case,  which  arose  out  of 
the  will  of  a  Greek  subject,  domiciled  in  Roumania,  by  the  terms  of  which  Greece 
was  made  residuary  legatee.  The  legal  faculty  of  Berlin  University  rendered  an 
opinion  favorable  to  Roumania  {Zeiischrifi  fUr  internat.  Private  und  Sirafreckty 
iii,  p.  275).  Von  Streit  expressed  himself  in  fiivor  of  the  claims  of  Greece  ("  Vaf- 
faire  Zappa^  Paris,  1894) ;  so  also  did  Weiss,  Lain^,  and  von  Martens  (^Revue 
de  dr,  /.,  xxvi,  pp.  165-201).  Particular  points  of  the  case  have  been  discussed  by 
Flaischlen  {Zeitschrift^  iii,  p.  117;  Revue^  xxvi,  p.  95  ;  Journal,  1894,  p.  282 ;  by 
Missir,  p.  776).  See  also  Desjardins  (Journal^  1893,  pp.  1009-1031).  Another 
phase  of  the  Zappa  case  may  be  noted  in  JournaLf  1900,  pp.  1033-1034. 

§  138.  Real  Property  in  the  Law  of  Sttccession. 

I.  In  most  countries  of  Europe y  rights  of  succession  to  immoV' 
ables  are  determined  by  the  law  applicable  to  the  estate  as  a  whole. 
The  subjection  of  succession  to  immovables  to  the  separate  rigime 
of  the  lex  rei  sitcB  is  not  justifiable  upon  principle, 

1.  Exceptions  to  what  may  be  designated  the  European  rule 
are  France,  Austria,  and  Russia.  The  fact  that  we  find  this  to  be 
the  condition  of  the  law  in  England  and  America  is  explained  by 
the  influence  of  the  feudal  system. 

Peculiarly  enough,  we  also  find  the  incorrect  theory  supported 
obstinately  in  other  quarters.  The  projected  treaty  of  Montevideo 
goes  still  further  in  applying  the  lex  rei  sitce.  In  Switzerland,  too, 
a  remnant  of  the  old  theory  remains.  Although  the  theory  of  uni- 
versal succession  prevails  both  intercantonally  and  internationally, 
the  Federal  Statute,  N.  &  A.  (Art.  28,  No.  i),  refers  succession 
to  land  owned  by  Swiss  citizens  domiciled  abroad,  to  the  law  and 
forum  originis  (not  the  lex  rei  sitce\  even  though  the  foreign  law 
of  succession  is  applied  to  the  estate  in  all  other  respects.  Thus 
where  a  citizen  of  Zurich  dies  in  England,  leaving  real  estate  located 
in  Geneva,  the  law  of  Zurich  is  applicable  to  the  succession  to  so 
much  of  the  estate. 

2.  But  even  in  the  European  countries  constituting  the  excep- 
tion, the  division  of  an  estate  into  movables  and  immovables  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  succession  is  recognized  as  wrong  on 
principle.  Renault  {Journal,  ii,  pp.  329,  422;  iii,  p.  15)  points  out 
at  length  the  arguments  in  favor  of  adopting  the  system  of  univer- 
sal succession  in  international  matters.  In  other  words,  the  estate 
should  descend  as  a  unit,  according  to  one  system  of  law,  no  matter 
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what  be  the  nature  of  the  property  or  where  it  be  situated.  The 
celebrated  Russian  jurist,  Martens  {"Droit  international,"  L^o's 
French  translation,  ii,  p.  455),  also  energetically  advances  his 
opinion  that  a  separate  standard  for  immovables  is  contrary  to 
fundamental  legal  conceptions  in  regard  to  the  law  of  succession, 
and  can  be  justified  only  by  exclusively  political  considerations. 
The  Austrian  jurist,  Jettel  ("  Handbnch  des  int.  Pr.  u.  Str.  R.,"  p.  64), 
is  of  the  same  opinion.  Laurent  (ii,  No.  I22)well  says  that  by  this 
view  "  our  will  is  supposed  to  vary  according  to  the  nature  and 
situation  of  the  property."  Continuing,  he  says:  "Is  our  will  dif- 
ferent for  movables  than  for  immovables?  No.  certainly  not.  .  .  . 
A  man's  sole  desire  in  regard  to  the  succession  to  his  estate  is  that 
his  property  shall  pass  to  those  who  are  designated  by  the  law  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  that  is  to  say,  his  personal  or  national  law." 

The  Third  International  Conference  proposed  the  following 
provisions  in  its  projected  treaty:  — 

"  Art.  I.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  property  or  its  location, 
succession  thereto  is  governed  by  the  national  law  of  the  deceased. 

"  Art.  3.  Immovables  received  either  by  inheritance,  devise,  or 
gift  are  governed  by  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  situated, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  formaUties  and  requisites  of  publication 
demanded  by  this  law  for  the  creation,  consideration,  transfer,  and 
extinction  of  real  rights  in  the  same,  as  well  as  for  the  right  to 
possession  as  against  third  parties." 

3.  A  wholly  erroneous  argument  against  the  adoption  of  the 
personal  statute  in  the  law  of  succession  is  given  by  Vareilles- 
Sommiires  (see  e.g.  ii,  304  et  seq.).  He  states  that  the  transfer  of 
ownership  and  the  creation  of  real  rights  should  naturally  be  deter- 
mined by  the  /ex  rei  sitiE,  because  the  most  important  problem  to 
determine  is  as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  the  property  of  the 
deceased;  not  so  much  as  to  who  shall  represent  the  person  of 
the  deceased.  This  premise  seems  to  be  wholly  unfounded ;  it 
is  personality  which  constitutes  the  central  point  in  the  law  of 
succession. 

II.  An  exception  is  generally  recognised  in  regard  to  family 
entails.     Here  the  lex  rei  sites  applies. 

This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  particular  doctrine  of  entail 
is  usually  confined  to  the  country  in  which  the  property  is  located- 
Furthermore,  the  incidence  of  title  is  taken  out  of  its  usual  chan- 
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nels  in  that  the  will  of  the  founder  of  the  entail  makes  succession 
dependent  **  expacto  et  providentia  majorum'* 

§  139.  Aliens  and  the  Law  of  Succession. 

I.  For  a  long  time  aliens  were  treated  more  unfavorably  in  suc- 
cession than  fiatives.  The  state  insisted  upon  its  so<alled  right 
of  reversion  (^' droit  d'aubaine'*)  or  else  imposed  a  deduction 
{^'gabella  hereditaria  ").  The  latter  was  a  kind  of  tax  levied  upon 
estates  taken  out  of  the  country^  either  through  the  incidence  of 
succession  or  by  emigration, 

1.  These  "  rights  "  have  been  abolished  in  most  countries. 

2.  Constitutional  and  treaty  provisions  are  often  to  be  found 
upon  this  subject. 

II.  There  are  treaties  which  expressly  establish  a  complete  equal- 
ity between  aliens  and  natives  in  matters  of  succession.  They  do  noty 
however^  place  foreign  juristic  persons  upon  the  same  level. 

III.  The  tendency  of  modem  law  is  doubtless  toward  the  complete 
equality  of  aliens  with  natives. 

For  the  law  as  it  exists  to-day,  attention  is  again  called  to  the 
following  (see  §  136,  supra)-.  — 

1.  the  droit  de  prilivement  existing  in  France  and  in  countries 
of  the  French  system ; 

2.  Art.  25,  Introductory  Act,  German  Civil  Code; 

3.  the  laws  of  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  viz.  Appenzell  (Act 
of  April,  1861,  Art.  16),  Unterwalden  (§  220),  St  Gall  (Art.  159, 
Act  of  1808,  revised  by  the  Act  of  1826); 

4.  Art.  912  of  the  French  Code  civile  abolished  in  France  by 
the  Act  of  18 19,  but  still  in  the  Civil  Code  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
(Art.  807).  This  limits  the  testamentary  capacity  of  aliens  (see 
Journal y  xxvii,  p.  1035). 

In  America  and  England 
See  Supplement  to  §  41,  supra. 

§  140.   Gifts  cau9a  mortis. 

I.  Gifts  causa  mortis  are  governed  by  the  system  of  law  which 
is  authoritative  in  regard  to  the  estate  as  a  whole.  It  will  depend^ 
therefore,  upon  what  system  each  particular  state  supports  in  regard 
to  succession. 
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1.  This  principle  is  particularly  applicable  to  gifts  not  yet    ] 
completely  executed,  as  no  separation  from  the  main  estate  has 
occurred. 

2.  If  the  gift  has  been  executed,  it  will  depend  upon  whether  J 
the  personal  statute  of  the  donor  —  ^^J 

(a)  regards  such  a  gift  as  a  testamentary  act  in  anticipation,  or  ^^H 
(^)   declares  them  as  prohibited.  ^^ 

There  are  certain  circumstances  under  which  some  laws  extend 
to  executed  gifts  inter  vivos  the  same  legal  effect  as  though  made 
causa  mortis.  In  general,  however,  the  law  applicable  to  the 
estate  of  the  deceased  will  govern  only  in  cases  (rt)  and  (b). 

3.  In  Italy,  gifts  causa  mortis  are  governed  by  the  lex  patriis. 
Art.  9,  Disposisioni,  contains  the  following :  — 

"La  soslansa  e  gli  effelti  delU  The  substance  and  effect  of  gifis 

donazioni    e    delle    disposizioni    di      causa  mortis  and  testamentary  dis- 

tiltima  volonta  si  rtputano  reflate      positions  shall  be  considered  as  gov- 

dalla  legge  nazionaU  dei  disponenti."      erned   by  the   national    law  of   the 

disponent. 

II.  Whenever  juristic  persons  are  permitted  to  acquire  property 
by  gifts  causa  mortis,  the  same  principles  -will  apply. 

However,  special  provisions  are  usually  to  be  found  upon  this 
point.     Thus;  — 

1.  Arts,  932  and  1060  of  the  Italian  Codice  civile  make  official 
authorization  obligatory. 

2.  Art.  910,  French  Code  civil,  provides:  — 

"  Donations  inter  vivos  or  by  will,  in  favor  of  hospitals,  of  the 
poor  of  a  county,  or  of  establishments  for  the  public  use,  can  only 
have  effect  if  they  have  been  authorized  by  an  imperial  decree." 

Here  also,  then,  the  rule  "locus  regit  actum  "  must  be  considered 
as  modified  (see  §  55,  supra). 

HI.    Legislation. 

In  the  projected  treaty  of  The  Hague  relating  to  succession, 
we  find  the  following  provision  (Art.  i):  — 

"The  validity  and  effect  of  testamentary  dispositions  or  0/  gifts 
causa  mortis  are  governed  by  ike  national  law  of  the  disponent." 

Arts.  2  et  seq.  refer  also  to  gifts  causa  mortis  (see  §  1 59,  infra). 
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§  141.  So-called  Coercive  Laws  in  regard  to  Succession. 

Laurent,  ii,  No.  125. 

Pasquale  Fiore,  Elemenii,  No.  396. 

V.  Bar,  ii,  p.  311. 

I.  Certain  laws  are  to  be  interpreted  as  coercive^  in  the  sense  in 
which  Savigny  employs  the  tenn^  also  with  regard  to  rights  of  suc- 
cession. This  will  result  in  the  application  of  the  domestic  law^ 
wherever  the  foreign  national  law  amounts  to  a  privilege ^  or  repre- 
sents  a  specialty  or  peculiarity  not  recognized  by  the  internal  state. 

The  right  of  the  first-born  will  serve  us  as  a  paradigm. 

1.  The  question  whether  we  can  recognize  a  foreign  system 
containing  primogeniture  will  arise  wherever  the  lex  patrice  is  the 
standard  in  succession,  or  where,  as  in  Swiss  law,  its  application  is 
made  optional  with  the  testator,  or  where  the  treaties  provide  its 
application,  or,  finally,  where  it  determines  capacity  to  succeed. 

2.  The  Hague  Conference  of  1893  agreed  upon  the  following 
reservation,  limiting  the  application  of  the  national  law,  viz. :  — 

"  with  the  express  reservation  that  each  state  shall  be  left  free 
to  make  such  exceptions  as  it  deems  necessary  firom  the  point  of 
view  of  public  law  or  social  interests." 

At  the  Conference  of  1894  it  was  determined  to  put  the  reserva- 
tion into  a  more  concrete  form  {Actes,  iSg4,  Protocole  fnal,  p.  8), 
and  Art.  7  of  the  projected  treaty  of  the  Third  Conference  was 
finally  made  to  read  as  follows  (see  §  159,  infra;  Actes,  1900, 
p.  24s):  — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  articles,  the  national  law  of  the 
deceased  shall  not  be  applied  where  it  would  tend  to  be  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  coercive  laws  of  the  country  where  the  application  is  to 
take  place,  whether  positive  or  prohibitive,  sanctioning  or  guarantee- 
ing a  right  or  social  interest  by  an  express  provision  applicable  to 
succession,  to  gifts  causa  mortis,  or  to  the  wills  of  aliens. 

"The  application  of  territorial  laws  the  object  of  which  is  to 
prevent  the  subdivision  of  landed  property  is  also  herewith  reserved. 

"The  contracting  states  agree  to  communicate  to  each  other 
the  prohibitive  or  positive  laws  which  they  are  entitled  to  make 
effective  under  the  reservation  of  par.  i  and  also  the  territorial  laws 
referred  to  in  par.  2." 

3.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  certain  rules  in  relation  to  succes- 
sion are  of  an  ethical,  social,  or  public  nature ;  such,  for  example, 
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are  the  rules  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  "unworthiness,"  to  testft^ 
mentary  freedom,  to  its  limitations,  to  peremptory  heirs,  to  the 
rights  of  illegitimate  children,  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  here 
again  remember  that  the  dominating  principle  of  our  topic  is  the 
equality  in  rank  of  all  the  private  laws  of  the  various  civilized 
nations  (see  §42,  V,  supra). 

4.  Any  general  formula  referring  the  question  to  public  law, 
would,  if  adopted,  give  the  courts  too  wide  a  discretion  in  applying 
foreign  law,  as  it  is  always  a  broad  question  whether  the  internal 
public  law  is  or  is  not  offended  by  such  application.  The  main 
rule  would  thus  be  destroyed.     It  is  therefore  necessary:  — 

(a)  to  specify  by  statute  or  in  the  treaties  the  particular  cases  where 

the  domestic  law  shall  be  coercive ;  Jfl 

{H)  not  to  go  so  far  as  in  effect  to  reverse  the  rule  of  conflict ;         ^| 
(f)   to  interpret  the  exceptions  strictly,  ^| 

II.  Ik  placing  barriers  against  the  application  of  the  foreign 
law,  the  proper  principle  is  that  only  peremptory  public  or  social 
grounds  should  be  respected. 

1.  Laws  within  the  following  categories  may  reasonably  be 
interpreted  as  coercive :  — 

{a)  the  prohibition  of  entails  so  as  to  prevent  land  from  becoming 

inalienable  (Art.  896,  French  Code  civil)  ; 
(6)   the  prohibition  of  dispositions  in  favor  of  religious  institutions 

such  as  monasteries ; 
(c)    the  prohibition  against  perpetual  servitudes  ; 
(</)  the  prohibition  against  a  too  great  dismemberment  of  land. 

2.  There  are  also  certain  questions  in  regard  to  succession,  which, 
because  of  their  close  connection  with  the  law  of  procedure,  are 
governed  by  the  domestic  law,  especially  as  to  formalities,  although 
in  all  other  respects  the  foreign  law  of  succession  is  applicable. 
Under  this  head  we  have  rules  dealing  with:  — 

(a)  the  securing  of  an  estate  in  favor  of  the  creditor,  inventory, 
sealing,  publication  for  heirs,  opening  of  the  will,  beneficiutm- ^ 
separationis  ; 

(6)  the  method  of  taking  possession  of  the  inheritance  ; 

(c)   the  title  acquired  by  succession  to  rights  of  prescriprion. 

In  this  connection  we  may  again  refer  to  Art.  23,  N.  &  A.,  by 
which  the  last  domicile  of  the  deceased  is  designated  as  the  place 
of  opening  the  succession,  even  though  the  deceased  has  made  his. 
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national  law  generally  applicable.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  the  application  of  substantive  law,  but  only  one  of 
security  (cf.  §  131,  IX,  supra). 

§  142.  Concerning  Husband  and  Wife. 

Diena,  Condizione  giuridka  della  vedova  in  relazione  al  diritto  internazionaU 
privato  (Turin,  1891). 

L.  Milhaud,  "Z?^  V application  dans  les  rapports  internationaux  de  la  loi  du 
g  Mar 5^  iSgi,  sur  les  droits  du  conjoint  survivant^  particulUrement  au  regard 
des  femmes  originaires  d"* Alsace-Lorraine,^''  in  Journal  de  dr,  /.,  xxiii,  pp. 

495>  795- 

I.  T/ie  law  of  the  estate  generally  determines  the  statutory  por- 
tion and  the  eventual  right  of  succession  as  between  spouses. 

1.  The  right  of  succession  was  originally  founded  upon  blood 
relationship,  but  in  time  the  principle  came  to  be  broken,  through 
the  right  to  designate  other  persons  by  will.  In  this  way  a  succes- 
sory  right  in  favor  of  the  surviving  spouse  was  gradually  developed 
in  laws  regulating  family  relationships. 

The  claims  of  spouses  in  succession  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner  internationally  as  the  claims  of  descendants.  A  change 
of  domicile  by  the  survivor  does  not  effect  an  alteration  in  the 
application  of  the  law  (Art.  26,  N,  &  A.). 

The  law  applicable  to  the  estate  generally,  will  determine  such 
matters  as  the  following :  — 

{a)  the  extent  of  the  right  of  succession  and  the  duties  accom- 
panying the  same  {e^.  securing  the  income) ; 

{b)  the  limits  within  which  testamentary  dispositions  are  permis- 
sible. 

2.  The  same  system  determines  the  results  which  shall  flow 
from  remarriage  or  untoward  behavior.  These  are  not  penalties, 
although  they  are  nominally  so  designated  {poena  secundarum 
nuptianim), 

3.  Successory  claims  of  surviving  spouses  made  upon  the  basb 
of  a  foreign  system  of  private  law  should  not  be  denied  recognition 
on  the  ground  of  public  order,  simply  because  the  domestic  law 
does  not  contain  the  same  or  a  similar  system  of  succession. 

II.  Such  claims  as  the  spouses  put  forward  upon  the  basis  of 
their  rights  in  regard  to  the  marital  estate  are  governed  by  the  system 
of  law  authoritative  upon  that  topic. 


1.  It  is  well  established  that  the  property  rights  of  the  spoui 
represcDt  a  separate  relationship,  and  must  not  be  confused  wittl'" 
their  rights  of  succession.  When  a  person  bases  a  claim  upon  his 
rights  in  the  marital  estate  as  such  (whether  arising  by  law  or  by 
contract),  he  asserts  precisely  this,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
property  does  not  belong  to  the  estate  in  succession. 

2.  The  system  of  law  applicable  to  this  separate  claim  can  of 
course  be  different  from  that  otherwise  authoritative.  Thus,  where 
the  spouses  had  their  first  matrimonial  domicile  in  England,  a 
widow's  rights  in  the  marital  estate  would  be  (according  to  the 
law  of  many  countries)  governed  by  English  law,  while  a  totally 
different  system  might  apply  to  her  successory  rights. 

III.  Whether  rights  of  the  spouses  growing  out  of  contracts  for 
succession  or  testamentary  dispositions  become  nullified  through 
divorce  is  determined  by  the  law  governing  the  divorce. 

Such  rights  do  become  nullified  where  the  law  of  divorce  makes 
obligatory  the  settlement  of  all  property  relationships  in  the  divorce 
proceeding.  The  former  spouse  may,  however,  claim  by  will,  though 
the  divorce  has  nullified  all  objective  rights,  at  least  where  there 
are  no  positive  provisions  nullifying  the  latter  also.  Such  a  posi- 
tive provision  is  to  be  found  in  the  German  Civil  Code,  §  2077, 
according  to  which  an  absolute  divorce  nullifies  all  relationships 
between  the  spouses,  whether  relating  to  matrimonial  property  or 
succession.  It  could  indeed  be  said  that  testamentary  claims  are 
necessarily  associated  with  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  that 
therefore  the  law  governing  the  estate  should  be  authoritative. 
But  where  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  divorce  requires  that  all 
property  rights  shall  be  decided  incidentally  with  the  divorce,  it 
would  seem  that  this  law  should  control  in  all  matters,  even  as  to 
what  rights  are  nullified  by  reason  of  the  divorce  proceeding. 

\  143.    Peremptory  Rights  of  Succession.  ^| 

V.  Bar,  ii,  pp.  334-336-  V 

I.  Tlie  rights  of  peremptory  heirs  {"  Noterben"  ;  "  lieredes  legt- 
timi")  and  of  persons  to  whom  the  law  itself  gives  a  right  to  a  share 
of  the  succession  {"qiiotit^  disponible"  ;  "reserve")  depend  on  the 
same  system  of  law  which  regulates  intestate  succession. 

I.  These  rights  are  wholly  independent  of  the  will  of  the  tes- 
tator, and  in  fact  represent  rules  operating  against  his  will;  it  is 
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natural,  therefore,  that  the  personal  statute  of  the  deceased  should 
govern. 

2.  The  peremptory  quota  was  regarded  originally  as  a  moral 
duty  only,  arising  from  affection  or  relationship  {pfficium  pietatis) ; 
only  in  the  course  of  time  did  it  attain  the  sanction  of  law.  In  the 
old  Germanic  laws  it  could  be  explained  as  a  sort  of  joint  ownership 
by  the  family,  at  least  in  relation  to  land.  Were  we  to  take  this 
purely  historical  fact  into  consideration,  it  would  not  be  altogether 
logical  to  refer  the  legal  position  of  the  peremptory  heir  to  the 
personal  statute  of  the  deceased,  especially  where  the  personal 
statute  is  considered  to  be  the  law  of  the  momentary  domicile. 
The  lex  ret  sitce  would  certainly  be  more  natural  in  relation  to 
succession  to  land.  But  the  conception  of  the  peremptory  quota 
became  considerably  altered  in  the  course  of  time.  According  to 
modem  views,  it  is  a  substantive  right  which  the  heir  has,  to  have 
the  estate  dealt  with  in  a  particular  way ;  in  other  words,  it  is  right 
to  prevent  too  great  a  liberality  in  dealing  with  the  estate.  In  this 
light  it  is  not  strange  to  find  that  the  question  is  referred  to  the 
same  objective  system  of  law  which  governs  the  estate  generally. 

3.  Vareilles-Sommiires  (ii,  pp.  325  et  seq.)  treats  of  the  peremp- 
tory quota  as  a  separate  topic,  and  states  that  the  laws  relating 
to  it  differ  in  principle  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  succession.  He 
defines  them  as  "  laws  which  give  to  certain  relatives  the  right  to 
cause  a  reduction,  for  their  own  advantage,  of  excessive  liberalities 
indulged  in  by  the  deceased."  He  says  further  that  such  laws 
regulate  the  status  of  the  persons  entitled  to  the  quota,  but  he 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  it  involves  a  partial  incapacity  to  dis- 
pose, and  that  such  an  encroachment  on  the  part  of  foreign  laws 
cannot  be  permitted  (in  France).  This  is  particularly  clear  where 
the  peremptory  quota  is  greater  than  that  of  the  French  law,  but 
even  where  it  is  less,  the  French  law  would  still  be  applied,  because 
of  the  "injustice''  of  the  foreign  law. 

The  jurisprudence  of  France  seems  to  sustain  these  views 
{Trib,  Civ,,  Seine,  June  14,  1901 ;  Jour,  de  dr.  1.,  xxviii,  p.  808),  but 
other  authors  claim  that  they  are  indefensible  on  principle  (Fillet, 
''Principes  de  droit  international priv^ ,''  p.  361,  note).  By  analogy, 
then,  the  quota  established  by  French  law  will  not  be  applied  in 
favor  of  French  heirs  where  the  property  is  situated  abroad. 

4.  A  natural  child,  voluntarily  recognized,  has  not  only  a  right 


to  succession,  but  a  right  to  the  reservation  of  one-half  of  his  quota, 
according  to  the  weight  of  French  authority  (see  also  Ger.  Imp. 
Ct.,  Civil  Cases,  xlvi,  p.  314). 

II.  The  principle  as  above  stated  is  subject  to  modification  ivhere 
immovables  belonging  to  an  estate  are  located  abroad  in  a  country 
which  subjects  them  to  a  separate  system  of  law. 

How  this  rule  works  out  in  practice  is  clearly  shown  by  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Civil  Tribunal  of  the  Seine  in  1879,  reprinted  in  Journal, 
vi,  p.  549-  The  action  was  brought  by  a  son  against  his  mother, 
who  had  received  from  the  father  more  by  will  than  was  permitted 
by  the  testator's  personal  statute.  The  estate  contained  land  situ- 
ated in  America,  and  the  action  was  dismissed  on  the  ground  that 
foreign  real  property  could  not  be  considered  in  the  calculation. 

The  trend  of  French  decisions  upon  this  topic  results  from  a 
tradition  traceable  to  the  old  "coutmnes"  that  the  rights  of  the 
ht'retiers  d  reserve  are  considered  as  governed  by  statute  real  (^Trib, 
Civ.,  Seine,  March  14,  1897). 

In  America  and  England 

Although  the  freedom  to  devise  or  bequeath  by  will  is  not 
limited  in  these  Jurisdictions  in  the  same  manner,  or  to  the  same 
degree,  as  in  most  countries  of  the  Continent,  limitations  of  this 
kind  are,  nevertheless,  found  in  statutes  forbidding  alienation  of 
more  than  a  certain  quota  of  the  estate  in  favor  of  charitable  uses. 
The  rule  as  stated  by  the  author  applies  also  to  these  Jurisdictions, 
i.e.  the  law  of  the  last  domicile  will  govern  as  to  movables,  that  of 
the  lex  rei  sit<E  as  to  immovables  (Healy  v.  Reed,  153  Mass.  197; 
Westlake,  3d  ed.,  p.  132). 

In  the  case  of  In  re  Cruger's  Will,  73  N.V.  Supp,  8i2  (i90i),a 
will  executed  in  France  by  an  American  citizen  domiciled  there 
was  declared  invalid  as  to  so  much  as  attempted  to  deal  with  a 
greater  portion  of  his  estate  than  was  permitted  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  French  Code  civil  relating  to  peremptory  succession. 
The  court  also  based  its  decision  upon  §  2694  of  the  N.Y,  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure,  by  which  the  "validity  and  effect"  of  a  testa- 
mentary disposition  of  personal  property  are  regulated  "by  the 
laws  of  the  state  or  country  of  which  the  decedent  was  a  resident 
at  the  time  of  his  death." 
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Exemption  and  homestead  rights,  though  in  their  nature  similar 
to  peremptory  rights  of  succession,  are,  for  reasons  of  public  policy, 
subject  to  the  lex  rei  sitce  exclusively  (Wharton,  §  791). 

§  144.  Testamentary  Capacity. 

I.  Testamentary  capacity  ("  testamentifactio  ")  is  not  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  status  in  international  matters.  Its  consideration 
belongs y  therefore^  not  to  the  Law  of  Persons^  but  to  the  Law  of 
Succession, 

1.  Testamentary  capacity  is  that  particular  capacity  to  act 
which  permits  of  undertaking  a  transaction  which  shall  efifect  suc^ 
cession.  This  particular  capacity  is,  as  a  rule,  specially  regulated 
by  law.  The  capacity  to  act  in  ordinary  cases  refers  to  personal 
capacity  to  perform  a  transaction  inter  vivoSy  while  testamentary 
capacity  refers  to  acts  taking  effect  only  with  death. 

2.  Questions  involved  here  are  particularly  the  following :  — 

{d)  validity  of  a  provision  instituting  an  heir  (Roman  law)  ; 

(^)   permissibility  of  a  provision  disinheriting  a  legal  heir  (the  point 

may  arise  whether  motives  must  be  given)  ; 
(r)   designation  of  an  alternate  heir ; 
(//)  legality  of  conditions ; 
{e)  appointment  of  executors. 

II.  According  to  the  law  prevailing  in  Continental  Europe ^  teS" 
tamentary  capacity  is  governed  by  the  personal  statute  of  the  testator. 

1 .  Legislation  in  some  states  expressly  supports  the  domiciliary 
theory :  — 

{a)  The  code  of  Argentine  provides :  — 

"Art.  361 1.  The  law  of  the  place  where  the  testator  is  domi- 
ciled at  the  time  of  making  his  will  determines  his  capacity  so  to  do. 

"Art.  3612.  The  effect  of  the  will,  its  validity  or  its  invalidity, 
is  governed  by  the  law  in  force  at  the  testator's  domicile  at  the  time 
of  his  death." 

{b)  The  Swiss  Fed.  Stat.,  N.  6-  A.^  provides  (end  of  Art.  7)  :  — 

"  Testamentary  capacity  is  determined  by  the  law  of  the  domicile 
at  the  time  of  executing  the  last  will." 

2.  The  Swiss  statute  above  quoted  applies  also  to  aliens  domi- 
ciled in  Switzerland,  although  Art.  34,  N.  &  A.,  expressly  reserves 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Statute  upon  Personal  Capacity  (Art 
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10,  subd.  2  and  3),  which  make  capacity  to  act  depend  upon  the 
lex  patris  (excepting  in  regard  to  commercial  transactions,  which 
are  not  in  question  here).  In  other  words,  although  Art.  7  above 
quoted  appears  under  the  title  of  "personal  capacity  to  act,"  testa- 
mentary capacity  should  not  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  annex  to 
the  status.  However,  even  if  it  be  taken  as  such,  Art.  7  should 
still  be  applied  analogously  to  aliens  in  Switzerland,  as  the  Fed- 
eral Statute  upon  Personal  Capacity  referred  to  in  Art.  34,  N.  &  A., 
does  not  attempt  to  regulate  testamentary  capacity. 

3.  The  German  Introductory  Act  attempts  to  regulate  only  a 
special  question  under  this  head.  Art.  243  provides  that  where  a 
person  alters  his  nationality  after  having  made  a  testamentary 
disposition  — 

(a)  the  validity  of  such  disposition  or  its  revocation  is  governed 
by  the  laws  of  the  state  of  his  former  citizenship  ; 

{6)  the  capacity  to  make  a  will,  if  possessed  before  the  change, 
continues,  although  he  has  not  attained  the  age  required  by 
German  law. 

4.  English  law  here  again  makes  a  distinction  between  movables 
and  immovables.     Testamentary  capacity  is  determined :  — 

(a)  by  the  law  of  the  domicile  in  regard  to  movabks ; 
(S)  by  the  /ex  ret  sitx  in  regard  to  immovables. 

Dicey  lays  down  the  following  rule  (No.  181,  p,  684):  — 

"  Any  will  of  movables  which  is  valid  according  to  the  law  of  the 
testator's  domicile  at  the  time  of  his  death  is  valid." 

Stewart  Chaplin,  in  his  "Treatise  on  Express  Trusts  and 
Powers"  (New  York,   1897,  p.  629),  says:  — 

"The  validity  of  a  testamentaiy  disposition  of  real  property 
depends  on  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  land  lies." 

III.  The  laws  of  many  countries  set  up  different  requisites  /or 
testamentary  capacity  than  for  ordinary  capacity  to  act. 


Even  by  the  Roman  law,  "puberes "  were  entitled  to   make 
wills ;    this  has  been  followed    by   many  modern  systems,   for 

example :  — 
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France :  persons  over  16  years  of  age  (Code  m/.,  §  904),  at  least  as 

to  one-half  as  much  as  adults. 
Germany :  at  18  years  (Civil  Code,  §  2229). 
Austria :  at  18  years,  orally  before  the  court  or  notarially  (§  569). 
Swiss  Cantons :  e^,  Zurich  at  16  years  (§  993)  ;  Berne  at  17  years 

(§  552) ;  Orisons  (§  502)  and  Basel  (Law  of  1884,  §  55)  at  18 

years. 
America :  many  of  the  States  have  laws  extending  to  males  over 

18  and  females  over  16  years  the  right  to  dispose  by  will,  at 

least  in  regard  to  personal  property  (Stimson, "  American  Statute 

Law,"  p.  345)- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  requisites  for  testamentary  capacity 
in  England  are  the  same  as  for  ordinary  capacity  to  act. 

Even  though  a  minor  possess  testamentary  capacity,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  can  contest  a  will  detrimental  to  him  made  by 
another  person.  The  consent  of  his  guardian  is  required  here,  as 
in  other  matters.  This  question  is  one  of  capacity  to  sue  and  is 
part  of  the  status. 

Prodigals 

Persons  interdicted  for  prodigality  are  usually  permitted  to 
retain  their  testamentary  capacity  under  supervision  of  curatory. 

Married  Women 
Married  women  are  permitted  to  make  wills :  — 

1.  in  France  (§  905,  Code  civ,), 

2.  in  England  (see  Stocquart,  yj7«r«a/,  xvii,  pp.  735-742). 

3.  in  many  States  of  the  American  Union  (Stimson,  "American 
Statute  Law,"  p.  345). 

Criminals 

In  Austria,  a  person  imprisoned  for  crime  cannot  make  a  will 
during  the  duration  of  his  sentence.  A  person  condemned  to  death 
may  do  so,  however,  from  the  time  the  sentence  is  communicated 
to  him  (Civil  Code,  §  574). 

NOTE 

According  to  the  Roman  conception,  the  ^  apoUdes  ^  were  incapable  of  making 
a  will.     Sec :  — 

L.  I,  §2,  De  legatis  et  fideicommissis  III:  ^HiSy  quibus  aqua  et  igni  in- 
ter dictum  est,  item  departaii  fideicommissum  reUnquere  nan  possunt^  quia  nee 
testamenti  faciendi  jus  kabent^  quum  sint  d7rdAi8cc  (extorres),^ 

2  D 
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§115.  Restraints  on  Testamentary  Dispositions. 

V.  Bar.  ii.  p.  329. 

Diena,  Sulla  Ugge  regolatrice  delta  capaciih  di  succedere,  etc.  (Bologna,  1897), 

I.  The  personal  statute  of  the  testator  deterynines  the  legal  nr- 
straints  upon  him  in  disposing  in  favor  of  particular  classes  of  persons. 

1.  There  are  laws  which  forbid  the  testator  to  dispose  by  will 
in  favor  of  certain  persons,  as  for  instance :  — 

(a)  wimesses  to  ihe  will ; 

(K)  physicians  wlio  have  treated  the  testator. 

Art.  909  of  the  French  Code  civil  provides:  — 

"  Doctors  or  surgeons,  health  ofiicers  and  druggists,  who  have 
treated  a  person  during  the  illness  of  which  he  dies,  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  the  donations  inter  vivos  or  bequests  by  will  which  he 
made  in  their  favor  during  the  course  of  such  illness.  Excepting, 
however,  special  provisions  for  compensation,  taking  into  account 
the  testator's  means  and  the  services  rendered.  .  .  ." 

Some  systems  do  not  contain  any  such  restraint,  eg.  the  Italian 
and  the  Austrian  civil  codes. 

2.  The  question  arises  whether  such  restraints  should  operate 
territorially,  or  whether  the  personal  statute  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
determine.  Suppose  a  French  physician  treats  an  Italian  during 
an  illness  in  France  and  the  patient  afterwards  dies  in  Italy; 
shall  the  French  physician  be  considered  incapacitated  to  receive 
a  bequest  on  account  of  the  French  law?  No.  The  limitation  is 
one  operating  primarily  upon  the  testator's  power  of  disposition, 
and  is  on  a  parallel  with  peremptory  rights  of  succession,  It  is 
true  that  the  restraint  might  also  be  viewed  as  directed  against  the 
beneficiary,  but  the  former  purpose  preponderates.  These  rules 
have  for  their  object  the  protection  of  the  testator  from  improper 
influences.  The  matter  is  therefore  governed  exclusively  by  the 
law  which  is  applicable  to  the  estate  generally.  This  was  also  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  International  Conferences  of  The  Hague. 
See  also  Diena,  p.  24,  cited  supra,  and  Th.  Messir,  ^^  Des  Donation 
entre  vifs  en  droit  int.  priv^."     The  latter  says  (pp.  33-36) :  — 

"  Nous  crayons  que  c'est  loujoiirs  la  ioi  nalionalc  du  donateur  pii 
doit  regir  ce  rapport  juridique.  Qiioique  le  texte  semble  envisager 
eette  incapacite  comme  une  incapaciti  de  rrcevoir,  il  apparatt  clairt- 
ment  eependant  qu'elle  se  resout  en  une  veritable  incapacite  de  disposer 
du  chef  du  donali-ur." 
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It  follows  that  if  the  law  to  which  the  estate  generally  is  sub- 
ject contains  no  such  restriction  upon  the  power  of  disposition, 
the  legacy  may  be  claimed,  although  prohibited  by  the  jurisdiction 
to  which  the  legatees  are  otherwise  subject 

II.  The  same  principle  applies  in  regard  to  legacies  in  favor  of 
certain  juristic  persons. 

Where  the  law  forbids  bequests  to  particular  classes  of  juristic 
persons,  e.g.  churches,  monasteries,  etc.,  or  allows  them  only  upon 
authorization  by  governmental  authority  (see  French  Code  civ.^ 
§  910),  the  juristic  person  can  take  only  if  it  has  capacity  to  do  so 
both  by  the  law  of  the  testator  and  by  its  own  law  (see  Supplement 
to  §  I37i  supra). 

III.  Where  the  ownership  of  land  is  involved^  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  t/ie  formalities  of  the  lex  rei  sitce  in  order  to  acquire  real 
rights. 

In  America  and  England 

The  doctrine  as  stated  by  the  author  is  applicable  also  to  these 
Jurisdictions,  it  being  remembered  that  the  personal  statute  is  deter- 
mined by  domiciliary  law.  In  Whicker  v.  Hume,  7  H.  L.  Cases 
(1858),  124,  156,  Lord  Cranworth  says:  "Suppose  there  was  a 
country  in  which  the  form  of  a  will  was  exactly  similar  to  that  in 
this  country,  but  in  which  no  person  could  give  more  than  half  his 
property.  Such  an  instrument  made  in  this  country  by  a  person 
there  domiciled,  when  brought  to  probate  here  would  be  admitted 
to  probate  as  a  matter  of  course.  .  .  .  How  is  the  court  that  is 
to  administer  the  property  to  ascertain  who  is  entitled  to  it  ?  For 
that  purpose  you  must  look  beyond  the  probate  to  know  in  what 
country  the  testator  was  domiciled,  for  by  the  law  of  that  country 
the  property  must  be  administered." 

On  the  other  hand,  all  questions  concerning  a  restraint  on  the 
alienation  or  disposition  of  immovables  are  to  be  decided  by  the 
lex  situs  (Westlake,  p.  191). 

Both  rules  are  similarly  expressed  in  §  2694,  N.Y.  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure.  See  also  Vogel  v.  Lehritter,  64  Hun  308,  affirmed 
139  N.Y.  223. 

§  146.  Interpretation  of  Wills  and  of  other  Testamentary  Acts. 

V.  Bar,  ii,  p.  336. 

I.    The  rule  of  ''locus  regit  actum  "  governs  the  preliminary  test 
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■whether  the  instrument  is  valid  formally  as  a  will  or  as  a  deed  of 

gift  or  as  a  contract  for  succession. 

The  questions  to  determine  in  each  case  will  be :  — 

1.  whether  the  instrument  be  a  will,  i.e.  a  voluntary  legal  act, 
constantly  revocable ;  or- 

2.  whether  the  instrument  be  a  contract  for  succession  by 
which  a  definite  and  irrevocable  relationship  has  been  created;  or 

3.  whether  it  be  a  mere  gift 

II.  T/ie  interpretation  of  the  substantive  import  of  the  various 
instruments  of  succession  is  referable  to  the  usual  rules  of  inter- 
pretation.     See  §  50,  supra. 

Ambiguity  may  arise  in  designating  the  beneficiary  {e.g.  the  Eng- 
lish conception  of  "heir  at  law"),  or  in  indicating  the  coinage  (fl. 
and  £;  Austrian  and  Dutch  gulden,  Turkish  and  English  pounds). 

1.  The  law  applicable  generally  to  the  estate  will  usually  be 
authoritative  also  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  testamentary  act, 
viz. :  — 

(fl)  the  lex  domicilii  where  this  is  the  law  subslantively  applied ; 

(p)   the  lex  patria  where  this  is  the  theory  supported  ; 

(f)    the  foUowing  standards  in  England  and  America  :  — 

{ad)  The  lex  domieilii,  viz.  the  last  domicile  of  the  deceased 
in  regard  to  movables  (Wharton,  §592):  — 

"The  law  of  the  last  domicile  is  the  rule,  subject  to 
exceptions  to  be  staled,  because,  in  respect  to  personalty, 
it  is  the  last  domicile  that  is  supreme."  However,  pur- 
suant to  Lord  Kingsdown's  Act,  the  domicile  at  the  time 
of  executing  the  will  may  be  authoritative, 
ipli)  The  lex  rti  sitce  in  reg.ird  to  immovables.  Wharton  says 
(§  597)  that  a  will  executed  in  Holland  in  the  Dutch 
language  referring  to  land  situate  in  England  mtisC  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  though  executed  in  England 
(see  Bovey  v.  Smith,  i  Vern.  85). 

2.  But  even  though  the  lex  domicilii  is  otherwise  controlling, 
a  will,  if  formally  perfect  according  to  this  law,  will  nevertheless 
be  interpreted  with  a  certain  regard  for  the  habits  of  speech  and 
legal  terminology  in  vogue  in  the  national  state  (v.  Bar,  ii,  p,  336). 

On  the  other  hand,  even  where  the  lex  patriee  is  controlling, 
regard  should  be  had  for  the  notarial  or  legal  phraseology  custom- 
ary at  the  domicile  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  executing  the 
will.  In  other  words,  the  whole  scope  of  the  testator's  language 
must  be  taken  into  account. 
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In  America  and  England 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  law  as  prevailing  in 
England  at  the  present  time  by  reason  of  Lord  Kingsdown's  Act 
(24  and  25  Vict.  c.  114),  which  is  substantially  followed  by  the 
legislation  of  some  of  the  American  States,  and  that  which  prevails 
in  the  absence  of  statute.  The  rule  of  the  common  law,  as  stated 
by  Wharton  (§  592)  and  quoted  by  the  author,  is  not  entirely  borne 
out  by  the  American  cases  cited  by  him  (see  Moore's  notes  to 
Dicey,  p.  708),  It  will  no  doubt  be  the  correct  solution  in  many 
cases,  but  as  the  question  of  interpretation  is  primarily  one  of  the 
testator's  intention,  the  rule  applicable  to  wills  would  seem  more 
soundly  expressed  if  we  take  the  standard  applicable  in  contracts. 
In  the  absence  of  an  absolute  rule,  that  law  will  be  applied  with 
reference  to  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  testator  expressed 
his  will  (i  Jarman  on  Wills,  6th  ed.,  notes  pp.  1-3;  Geurard  v. 
Geurard,  73  Ga.  506;  Ford  v.  Ford,  70  Wis.  19;  72  Wis.  621). 
However,  the  rule  stated  by  Wharton  has  been  enacted  in  some  of 
the  States.  By  §  2694,  N.Y.  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  the  "validity 
and  effect''  of  testamentary  dispositions  of  personal  property  "are 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  state  or  country  of  which  the  decedent 
was  a  resident  at  the  time  of  his  death." 

The  rule  as  stated  by  Wharton  in  regard  to  interpreting  wills 
of  land  has  been  followed  in  many  Jurisdictions  (McCartney  v. 
Osbom,  118  III  403;  Richardson  v.  De  Giverville,  107  Mo.  422; 
Yates  V,  Thompson,  3  CL  &  F.  544,  588),  but  even  here  the  domi- 
ciliary law  would  seem  the  proper  standard  as  representing  the 
system  with  which  the  testator  was  most  familiar  (so  held,  Proctor 
V.  Clark,  1 54  Mass.  45  ;  see  also  Minor,  "  Conflict  of  Laws/'  p.  341, 
n.  4). 

By  Lord  Kingsdown's  Act,  "ho  will  or  other  testamentary 
instrument  shall  be  held  to  have  been  revoked  or  to  have  become 
invalid,  nor  shall  the  construction  thereof  be  altered^  by  reason  of 
any  subsequent  change  of  domicile  of  the  person  making  the 
same."  Accordingly,  if  there  are  circumstances  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  the  testator's  language  was  used  with  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular construction  given  to  it  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  domi- 
cile at  the  time  of  drawing  his  will,  such  construction  will  be 
retained,  notwithstanding  a  subsequent  change  of  domicile.    The 
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legislatures  of  some  of  the  United  States  have  adopted  rules  similar 
to  the  English  Act  (see  Stimson's  "  American  Statute  Law,"  §  2653). 

§  147.    Form  of  the  Testament. 

Duguit,  Conflits  de  ligislation  relatifs  h  la  forme  dti  actes  civih  (1892). 

I.  The  principle  of  "  locus  regit  actum  "  finds  recogtiition  kere, 
and  the  following  proposition  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  the 
general  rule  :  — 

The  testator  has  a  right  of  election  in  the  execution  or  revocation 
of  his  wilt  between  the  forms  prescribed  by  his  personal  law  and  those 
of  the  place  where  the  act  is  performed. 

I.  This  proposition  has  been  established  by  a  long  historical 
process  of  development,  although  not  without  repeated  interruption 
and  opposition.  Even  to-day  we  frequently  find  laws  and  decisions 
so  expressed,  as  though  the  form  of  the  place  of  execution  was 
obligatory ;  but  what  is  meant  is  simply  that  this  form  will  suffice 
(see  §  55,  supra). 

The  principle  above  stated  was  recognized  in  early  times  {e.g. 
by  Bartolus  and  Joannes  Faber).  Albericus  de  Rosate,  quoting 
Cinus  upon  testamentary  questions,  laid  down  the  rule,  "quod 
attenditur  statittum  vel  consuettido  loci,  ubi  fit  testamcniunt."  Later 
this  rule  came  into  conflict  with  the  maxim,  "  tontes  coutumes  sont 
r/elles  " ;  thus  Masuer,  a  French  jurist  {died  about  1449),  held  that 
a  will  validly  executed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  of  execu- 
tion referred  only  to  such  real  property  as  was  situated  at  that 
place.  Molinasus,  however,  re-established  the  correct  principle 
expounded  by  the  first  Italian  School  (see  §  25.  supra).  The  same 
question  was  also  discussed  by  the  great  Cujacius,  in  "Observa- 
tiones,"  lib.  14,  cap.  12,  under  the  title,  "  Cujus  ngioHts  mores  legesve 
scrvari  oporteat  in  peragendo  testamento."  In  Germany  the  prin- 
ciple was  recognized  by  Gaill,  also  by  Hertius,  but  was  contradicted 
in  the  Netherlands,  especially  by  Everhard  and  Peckius  (see  §  26, 
supra).  The  rule  was  for  a  time  regarded  as  obligatory  instead  of 
elective  (Uir.  Huber,  Nos.  3-4). 

The  rule  is  framed  obligatorily  in  the  projected  treaty  of  Lima 
(Art.  22). 

Though  the  Spanish  Civil  Code  at  Art.  1 1  states  the  rule  as 
though  it  were  obligatory,  its  permissive  chiracter  is  recognized  by 
Art.  732  (see  also  Arts.  733,  734).  t/^m 
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The  rule  of  law  acquires  particular  significance  in  regard  to  the 
revocation  of  testamentary  dispositions/ for  the  reason  that  some 
laws  are  more  strict  than  others  in  construing  what  amounts  to  a 
revocation. 

(a)  Suppose  a  French  testator,  whose  estate  is  subject  to  the  Code 
civil,  revokes  his  will  in  Italy ;  on  account  of  the  permissive 
character  of  the  rule  of  "  /ocus  regit  actum,*  Italian  law  may  be 
applicable  in  regard  to  form.  Now,  as  this  law  (Art  888, 
Codice  civile)  is  less  strict,  and  declares  a  will  revoked  by  the 
subsequent  birth  of  a  child,  it  follows  that  the  birth  of  a  child 
in  Italy  would  operate  to  revoke  the  will,  although  according 
to  the  personal  statute,  only  two  methods  of  revocation  are 
recognized,  viz.  by  a  later  will  or  by  a  notarial  instrument 

This  solution  is  a  correct,  though  remarkable  application  of 
the  rule  of  law  cited.  Compare  Decision  of  the  German  Imp. 
Ct,  xiv,  p.  183. 

{b)  Again,  as  it  is  not  necessary  that  an  act  shall  have  revocatory 
effect  according  to  the  lex  loci  actus,  in  that  it  suffices  that  the 
personal  statute  effects  this  result,  it  follows  that  a  revocation 
may  be  caused  by  a  fact  recognized  as  a  revocation  by  the 
personal  statute,  though  not  by  the  lex  loci  cutus ;  e^,:  — 
{aa)  destruction  of  the  instrument ;  « 

{hh)   sale  of  the  thing  bequeathed  (Art.  1038,  French  Code  civ.) . 

A  doubt  may  also  arise  as  to  whether  a  testament  be  revoked 
by  a  new  one,  e.g.  where  the  state  before  whose  officials  the  former 
one  was  executed,  recognizes  a  revocation  only  by  virtue  of  the 
same  formality,  the  testator,  however,  not  observing  this.  If  the 
second  will  is  valid,  and  the  former  one  considered  revoked  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  second  was  executed,  the 
revocation  must  doubtless  be  considered  as  effectuated. 

2.   The  following  examples  are  results  of  the  rule :  — 

(a)  A  German  residing  in  Zurich  may  make  a  will  pursuant  to  the 
forms  of  the  German  Civil  Code  (§  2231)  without  depositing 
the  instrument  as  provided  by  Zurich  law. 

(d)  A  will  executed  in  France,  according  to  French  law  (Code  civ., 
Art.  970,  "testament  olograpAe"),  must  be  recognized  as  valid 
in  Switzerland,  though  not  delivered  to  a  notary  (see  Art.  24, 
JV.  &*  A,,  and  Rechenschafthericht,  Zur.  Sup.  Ct,  1892,  No.  132). 

(c)  An  Austrian  residing  in  Berlin  may  execute  his  will  before  an 
Austrian  notary. 

{d)  In  Austria  a  will  may  be  attested  orally  in  the  presence  of  the 
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court  or  witnesses   (see   §|  587-590,  Austrian  Civil  CoaB'^ 
L,  Beauchet,  "  Du  tcstaiimit  fait  par  une  mineur  aiitrieAien 
en  pays  elrangers,"  m  Journal  de  dr.  i.,  xiii,  p.  683). 

3.  The  determination  of  formal  defects  is  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  judge  who  administers  the  succession. 

4.  Codicils  should  be  held  valid  even  though  the  law  of  the 
place  of  their  execution  does  not  permit  of  them,  provided  they  are 
valid  according  to  the  law  applicable  to  the  estate  generally.  Some 
systems  of  law  require  that  supplementary  provisions  by  codicil 
shall  be  reserved  in  the  will  itself.  It  is  clear  that  where  the 
authoritative  law  of  succession  permits  of  holographic  wills,  no  such 
reservation  need  be  made,  as  supplementary  provisions  can  be 
made  at  any  time  by  new  will. 

5.  The  questions  as  to  who  may  act  as  witnesses  to  a  will,  and 
their  number,  are  matters  of  form,  subject  to  the  /cr  loci  actus. 
Such  witnesses  are  documentary  only,  giving  effect  to  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding in  prasenti,  as  opposed  to  other  witnesses  who  give  testi- 
mony upon  observations  made  in  the  past.  The  provisions  of  the 
law  of  procedure  are,  therefore,  not  applicable. 

Some  systems  provide  positively  as  to  the  qualities  which  testa- 
mentary witnesses  shall  possess,  e.g.  %  999,  Zurich  Code  of  Private 
Law:  — 

"Testamentary  witnesses  can  only  be  male  persons  having 
capacity  to  act,  who  understand  writing,  are  neither  blind  nor  deaf 
nor  have  lost  their  rights  of  citizenship." 

All  physicians  and  members  of  the  clergy  are  excluded  by 
§  1000. 

6.  Art,  II  of  the  German  Introductory  Act  has  correctly 
formulated  the  principle  (see  §55,  I,  4,  supra). 

7.  The  law  of  the  Congo  State  provides  (Art  4):  — 

"  Testamentary  acts  are  governed  as  to  their  form  by  the  law  of 
the  place  where  they  occur,  and  as  to  their  substance  and  etfccts,  by 
the  national  law  of  the  deceased. 

"  Provided,  however,  that  an  alien  performing  a  testamentary  act 
in  the  independent  state  of  the  Congo,  be  permitted  to  follow  the 
forms  provided  by  his  national  law." 

8.  The  Swiss  Federal  Statute,  N.  &  A.,  is  even  more  liberal 
than  the  rule  as  expressed  (I),  in  that  Art.  24  permits  an  election 
of  any  of  the  following,  viz, :  — 
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(a)  the  law  of  the  last  domicile, 

(d)  the  law  of  the  domicile  at  the  time  of  executing  the  will, 
(c)   the  national  law  at  the  time  of  executing  the  will, 
(//)  the  national  law  at  the  testator's  death. 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  better  for  the  statute  to  have 
adopted  a  wiser  limit.  It  accomplishes  freedom  of  action,  but  may 
lead  to  insecurity ;  perhaps  even  a  draft  may  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  definite  testamentary  declaration.  The  Federal  Court  {A,  E., 
xxi,  p.  990)  states  that  the  clear  intention  of  the  legislature  was  to 
dissolve  all  conflicts  which  might  arise  between  the  domiciliary  and 
national  law. 

9.  In  France  the  following  provisions  of  the  Code  civil  play  an 
important  r61e,  viz. :  — 

''Art.  999.  A  Frenchman  who  is  in  a  foreign  country  may  make 
his  will  by  an  instrument  under  private  signature  as  provided  in 
Art.  970,  or  by  a  public  instrument  according  to  the  forms  in  use  at 
the  place  where  such  instrument  shall  be  made." 

"Art.  970.  A  holographic  will  shall  not  be  valid  unless  it  is 
wholly  written,  dated,  and  signed  by  the  hand  of  the  testator ;  it 
is  not  subject  to  any  other  formality." 

According  to  French  law,  therefore,  a  Frenchman  sojourning 
abroad  may  make  a  will  pursuant  to  Art  999 :  — 

(a)  either  by  a  private  instrument  (Jesiament  ohgraphe  par  acte  sous 
signature  privee\  in  which  case  the  provisions  of  Art.  970  must 
be  observed, 

(b)  or  by  a  public  notarial  instrument  (acte  authentique)^  in  which 
case  the  observance  of  the  forms  prescribed  at  the  place  of 
execution  will  suffice. 

This  conception  of  the  law  is  based  upon,  the  view  that  the 
rule  ''locus  regit  actum''  applies  only  to  public  instruments.  See 
Journal  de  dr.  /.,  iv,  p.  149;  xxiv,  pp.  78,  508,  929. 

ID.  In  England  the  law  of  the  domicile  at  the  death  of  the 
testator  was  formerly  exclusively  applicable.  According  to  Lord 
Kingsdown's  Act  of  1861,  wills  of  personal  estate  are  valid  if  they 
conform :  — 

(a)  either  to  the  lex  loci  actus, 

{b)  or  to  lex  domicilii  at  the  time  of  the  death, 

(c)  or  to  the  law  of  the  domicile  of  origin. 

It  was  thus  declared  that  a  change  of  the  place  of  sojourn  can 
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never  make  invalid  a  will  once  validly  executed.    The  text  of  uR 
law  is  reprinted  in  Nelson's  "Selected  Cases,  Statutes,  and  Orders 
Illustrative   of   the   Principles   of    Private    International    Law    as 
administered  in  England;  with  a  Commentary"  (London,  i88g). 
p.  176,  and  is  entitled  :  — 

"An  act  to  amend  the  law  in  relation  to  the  wills  and  codicils 
of  British  subjects  dying  whilst  resident  abroad,  and  of  foreign 
subjects  dying  whilst  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions." 

II.  Some  countries  deviate  from  the  principle  above  stated  in 
regard  to  the  form  of  wills. 

1.  A  passage  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  history  is 
found  in  Alef  (f  1763),  "Dies  academici"  dis. iv,  No. 45,  wherein  he 
refers  to  the  law  of  Bohemia :  — 

"  Bohemi  contra  nullas  omnino  vires  iargiuntur  testamento  extra 
regmim  facto ;  guamquam  loci,  in  que  conditum  soUemnitates  ad 
amusiim  fuerint  observata  1  nisi  ha  vel  sint  ea.dem  %iel  ampliores 
illis,  qua  in  Bohemia  prascriptce." 

2,  The  Civil  Code  of  the  Netherlands  (Art.  992)  provides  that 
a  Netherlander  executing  his  will  in  a  foreign  country  must  do  so  in 
the  form  of  a  public  or  notarial  instrument,  although  the  formalities 
prevailing  as  to  the  manner  of  execution  in  the  country  where  the 
instrument  is  executed  may  be  observed. 

The  practice  of  French  courts,  however,  is  to  apply  the  rule  of 
"locus  regit  actum  "  to  wills  executed  by  aliens  in  France,  though 
the  law  of  the  home  country  does  not  recognize  the  rule.  Thus, 
a  holographic  will  made  by  a  Netherlander  in  France  was  declared 
valid  (Cour  d'Orl/ans,  1859,  fi>u/-na/,  x,  p.  85).  This  decision  was 
followed  in  regard  to  the  will  of  a  Russian  (Tribunal de  la  Seine, 
tSSi,  fot4mal,  xi,  p.  405);  and  also  in  regard  to  the  will  of  an 
Englishman  (Court  of  Cassation,  fournal,  xi,  p.  407). 

Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  submits  the  question  of  the  validity 
in  regard  to  form,  to  the  national  law.  This  was  done  in  In  re 
Hendriks,  where  the  will  in  question  was  executed  by  a  Nether- 
lander in  Belgium.  The  Court  there  stated  that  Art.  993  of  the 
Code  of  the  Netherlands  was  a  restriction  upon  the  capacity  of 
their  own  citizens  in  a  foreign  country,  in  order  to  prevent  fraud 
and  undue  influence  through  holographic  wills,  and  was  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  of  "locus  regit  actum  "  (Court  of  Appeal,  Genoa,^ 
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Journal^  xx,  p.  955  ;  Court  of  Cassation,  Tymxi^  Journal,  xxi,  p.  1083). 
The  exceptional  rule  prevailing  in  the  Netherlands  has  also 
been  recognized  in  Belgium  {Revue  de  dr,  1.,  viii,  p.  495). 

3.  Art.  1077  of  the  Russian  Code  provides  (see  Siribrianny,  in 
Journal  de  dr,  /.,  xi,  p.  359):  — 

"  Every  Russian  subject  sojourning  abroad  may  make  a  private 
will  according  to  the  usage  of  the  country  where  he  executes  it ;  but 
such  will  must  be  presented  to  the  Russian  legation  or  consulate." 

It  is  thus  clear  that,  notwithstanding  the  general  application  of 
the  main  rule  in  regard  to  the  form  of  wills,  it  is  nevertheless  per- 
forated with  exceptions  on  account  of  laws  of  some  countries  that 
the  national  forms  must  be  obeyed  by  their  citizens  while  abroad. 

III.  The  main  rule  applies  also  to  gifts  causa  mortis  so  far  as 
concerns  for^nality. 

These  are  expressly  mentioned  in  Art.  24,  Swiss  N,&  A. 

IV.  The  Third  International  Conference  held  at  The  Hague 
recognized  the  main  rule,  but  left  unaffected  the  anti-intema- 
tional  provisions  contained  in  t/ie  laws  of  some  countries. 

Art.  2  of  the  projected  treaty  provides :  — 

"  Wills  and  gifts  causa  mortis  shall  be  valid  as  to  form  if  they 
satisfy  the  provisions  either  of  the  law  of  the  place  where  they  are 
made,  or  of  the  national  law  of  the  disponent  at  the  time  of 
disposing. 

"  Nevertheless,  where  the  national  law  makes  it  a  necessary  con- 
dition that  wills  and  gifts  made  by  a  person  away  from  his  own 
country  shall  have  a  form  prescribed  by  such  national  law,  the  will 
or  gift  shall  not  be  made  in  any  other  form. 

''Such  wills  of  aliens  shaU  be  valid  as  to  form  as  have  been 
received  by  the  diplomatic  or  consular  agents  of  the  home  country, 
in  conformity  with  the  national  law.    The  same  rule  applies  to  gifts 
causa  mortis^ 
From  the  point  of  view  of  future  legislation  it  would  seem  that 
the  limitations  here  made  should  be  abolished.     The  period  of 
human  life  is  unfortunately  so  uncertain,  that  in  regard  to  the  exe- 
cution of  wills,  the  greatest  amount  of  freedom  should  be  extended. 

In  America  and  England 

The  rule  of  the  English  common  law  was  that  the  formalities 
of  a  will  of  personal  property  must  conform  exclusively  to  the  law 
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of  the  last  domicile  of  the  testator  (Potter  v.  Brown,  5  East  130; 
Robins  V.  Dolphin,  i  Sw.  &  Tr.  37;  Dixon  v.  Ramsay,  6  Cranch 
319;  Gilman  v.  Oilman,  52  Me,  165;  Moultrie  v.  Hunt,  23  N.Y. 
394).  As  we  have  seen,  this  has  been  modified  by  Lord  Kings- 
down's  Act ;  but  this  statute  applies  only  to  Biitish  subjects ;  as  to 
other  persons,  the  common  law  rule  still  applies  (Bloxam  v.  Favre, 
1884,  L.  R.  9  P.  D.  130).  In  this  way  the  rule  of  "locus  regit  ac- 
tum "  as  understood  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  that  is  to  say, 
with  a  permissive  significance,  has  been  adopted  to  a  limited  extent 
also  in  England. 

By  statute  in  some  of  the  United  States,  the  rule  of  "locus 
regit  actum "  has  been  adopted  as  an  imperative  rule,  and  then 
only,  provided  the  place  of  executing  the  will  is  identical  with  the 
momentary  domicile  of  the  testator (Stimson's  "American  Statute 
Law."  5  2653). 

A  peculiar  rule  has  been  enacted  in  New  York  in  that  the  legis- 
lature has  recognized  the  rule  of  "  /ocus  regit  actum  "  within  certain 
territory  under  the  English  system  of  law.  The  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure  (§  2611)  provides  that  "a  will  of  personal  property 
executed  without  the  State  and  within  the  United  States,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  or  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
as  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  country  where  it  is  or  was 
executed,  or  a  will  of  personal  property  executed  by  a  person  not  a 
resident  of  the  State,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  testator's  resi- 
dence may  be  proved  as  prescribed  in  this  article.  The  right  to 
have  the  will  admitted  to  probate,  the  validity  of  the  execution 
thereof,  or  the  validity  or  construction  of  any  provision  contained 
therein  is  not  affected  by  a  change  of  the  testator's  residence  made 
since  the  execution  of  the  will." 

As  to  real  estate,  the  /ex  rci  sit<E  governs  exclusively  both  in 
America  and  England  (Curtis  v.  Hutton,  14  Ves.  537;  Lucas  v. 
Tucker,  17  Md.  41;  Applegate  v.  Smith,  31  Mo.  166).  Thus  a 
will  may  be  valid  as  to  personalty  and  invalid  as  to  realty,  and  a 
will  which  conformed  to  the  situs  of  realty  but  not  to  the  testator's 
last  domicile  was  held  valid  as  to  realty  alone  (Holman  v.  Hopkins, 
27  Tex.  38). 

A  will  executed  in  France  without  witnesses  as  permitted  by- 
French  law,  by  a  person  domiciled  there,  was  held  invalid  as  to 
leasehold  property  situated  in  England.     A  leasehold,  though  4, 
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chattel  descending  to  next  of  kin,  is  an  interest  in  land  and  is 
treated  as  an  immovable  in  international  law  (Pepin  v,  Bruyere, 
1901,  83  Law  Times  Rep.  100).  A  will  executed  under  the  same 
circumstances  but  dealing  with  movables  was  held  valid  (Tomlin  v. 
Latter,  Chancery  Division,  February  8,  1900). 

§  148.  Taking  up  Succession  and  reducing  Legacies  to  Possession. 

V.  Bar,  ii,  pp.  341-344. 

L  Taking  up  succession  can  be  validly  accomplished  only  by 
respecting  the  system  of  law  which  regulates  the  succession  itself, 

1.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  personal  law  of  the  heirs  or 
legatees  sets  up  particular  subjective  requisites  in  order  to  accept 
or  decline  an  inheritance,  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  limitations  on 
the  capacity  to  act,  and  therefore  this  system  of  law  will  control 
and  not  the  law  of  the  succession.     Examples  are  furnished  by :  — 

{a)  married  women ;  according  to  Art.  76,  French  Code  civil,  they 
cannot  accept  an  inheritance  "without  the  consent  of  the 
husband  or  of  the  Court " ; 

{b)  minors. 

2.  T\i^  formalities  of  taking  up  succession  are  regulated  by  the 
rule  "  locus  regit  actum'*  The  law  to  which  the  estate  is  subject 
may,  however,  prescribe  a  particular  form.  See,  for  example.  Art. 
784,  French  Code  civil,  which  requires  all  renunciations  to  be  made 
at  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

IL    The  taking  up  of  real  rights  through  succession  may  also 
require  the  observation  of  rules  established  by  the  lex  rei  sitce. 
These  may  refer  to :  — 

1.  formalities; 

2.  publication  as  against  third  persons ; 

3.  transfer  of  ownership. 

This  was  provided  also  by  Art.  6  of  the  projected  treaty  of  the 
Third  International  Conference  (see  §  159,  infra). 

§  149.  Distribution  of  the  Inheritance  and  Function  of  the  Courts. 

V.  Bar,  ii,  pp.  34^349- 

Bohm,  Handbuch  der  int,  Nachlassbehandlung,  mit  besanderer  Rikksichi  aufdas 

deutsche  Reich  und  die  einaelnen  Bundesst oaten  (2d  ed.,  1895). 
Starr,  Die  RechtshUlfe  in  Osterreich  gegeniiber  dem  Auslande  (2d  cd.,  Vienna, 

1878). 
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I.    The  actual  distribution  of  the  estate  is  governed  by  the  law 

applicable  generally  to  the  succession. 

1.  It  follows,  of  course,  from  this,  according  to  the  English  and 
American  doctrine,  that  immovables  are  exclusively  subject  to  the 
law  of  their  situation. 

2.  But  irrespective  of  the  system  of  law  applicable,  the  questioD 
arises  how  far  shall  the  courts  of  the  country  of  domicile,  of  sojourn, 
or  of  the  situation  of  the  property  interpose.  There  are  various 
systems. 

3.  A  special  function  is  exercised  by  English  and  American 
courts  in  matters  of  succession  to  intestate  estates.  The  next  of 
kin,  even  though  he  be  an  alien,  is  regarded  as  having  the  primary 
right  to  administration ;  by  letters  of  administration  issued  by  a 
court  of  probate,  he  may  take  into  possession  the  movable  estate 
and  collect  the  debts  of  the  deceased.  But  an  English  court  will 
also  respect  the  certificates  issued  by  officials  or  courts  of  the 
deceased's  domiciliary  state. 

4.  In  Austria,  the  rule  prevails  that  the  heir  is  not  permitted 
to  take  possession  of  his  inheritance  by  his  own  interposition.  The 
right  of  succession  must  be  determined  by  the  court  and  the  estate 
handed  over  to  the  lawful  heirs  by  the  officials  of  administration 
(Unger,  "System,"  vi,  §  39).  The  probate  court  (called  "Abhand- 
lungsgericht"),  as  the  supreme  legal  representative  of  the  deceased, 
also  supervises  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  testament 
(Unger,  \  27).  The  Imperial  Patent  of  1854  contains  provisions 
which  must  be  observed  before  estate  left  within  the  domain  by 
a  deceased  alien  will  be  handed  over  to  a  foreign  heir  or  admin- 
istrator.    The  provisions  have  in  view:  — 


(fl)   security  for  the  claims  of  Austrian  heirs  .and  legatees; 
(i)    satisfaction  for  Austrian  creditors. 


■i 


5.  In  Switzerland,  pursuant  to  cantonal  law,  the  interposition 
of  the  courts  is,  as  a  nile,  unnecessary.  The  heirs  may  take  pos- 
session of  the  estate  without  such  intervention.  Of  course  such 
intervention  does  take  place  even  in  regard  to  local  estates:  — 

(fl)    where  minors  are  heirs  or  legatees  ; 

(#)    where,  for  the  protection  of  heirs  or  creditors,  a  sealing  up  of 
the  estate  has  been  found  necessary. 

And  in  regard  to  the  estates  of  aliens :  — 
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(a)   where  the  heirs  are  not  known ; 

(d)    where  the  interests  of  the  estate  are  endangered. 

II.  Treaties  sometimes  impose  special  duties  upon  the  officials  of 
probate. 

Thus,  many  treaties  provide  that  notification  is  to  be  given  to  the 
diplomatic  or  consular  agents  of  one  of  the  contracting  states,  in 
the  event  of  the  decease  of  one  of  its  subjects  within  the  domain 
of  the  other,  leaving  heirs  unknown. 

III.  Other  points, 

1.  In  actions  concerning  inheritances  brought  in  a  foreign 
country  after  probate  in  the  local  jurisdiction,  it  frequently  be- 
comes necessary  to  produce  the  original  will.  This  may  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  Thus  the  French  law  of  the 
25  th  Ventdse  of  the  year  1 1  forbids  notaries  to  part  with  any  of 
their  documents  of  record,  except  in  particular  cases  and  pursu- 
ant to  decree  of  the  court.  A  conflict  resulted  from  this  in  a  case 
at  Neuchitel.  The  French  courts  finally  permitted  a  photograph 
to  be  taken  of  the  original  will,  and  the  Swiss  courts  permitted  the 
contents  of  the  will  to  be  proved  by  this  means  of  reproduction 
{Bundesb.y  1889,  ii,  718,  No.  18). 

2.  Whether  the  renunciation  of  an  inheritance  in  favor  of  a 
third  person  is  permissible  is  subject  to  the  law  applicable  to  the 
succession  generally  (German  Imp.  Ct.,  Civ.  Cases,  xx,  234). 

150.  Contracts  for  Succession. 

V.  Bar,  II,  340. 

I.  The  capacity  to  make  a  contract  for  succession  is  determinable 
by  the  law  of  the  status. 

I .   There  are  two  classes  of  these  contracts :  — 

(a)  contracts  for  succession  in  the  narrower  sense,  viz.  contracts 
instituting  an  heir  or  renouncing  an  inheritance  {pacta  heredi- 
taria) ;  these  are  contracts  concluded  between  the  future 
testator  on  the  one  hand  and  a  presumptive  heir  or  third  party 
on  the  other ; 

{b)  contracts  relating  to  an  inheritance  from  a  third  person  {pacta 
de  hereditate  tertii),  viz.  contracts  concerning  an  inheritance 
received  or  to  be  received,  concluded  between  a  presumptive 
heir  on  the  one  hand  and  a  co-heir  or  other  person  on  the  other. 
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We  are  here  dealing  with  transactions  which,  like  wills,  may 
alter  the  rights  of  succession  resulting  from  blood  relationship. 

Contracts  relating  to  vested  inheritances  (d)  need  not  be  treated 
under  this  heading.  They  are  governed  by  the  rules  relating  to 
other  obligations  (y.  v.).  This  was  formally  recognized  by  the  Sec- 
ond Hague  Conference,  held  in  1894;  it  proposed  the  following 
in  its  projected  treaty  (Art.  9) :  — 

"£ei  conventions  retatwes  au  portage  sont  iomme  tclUs  scumiies 
d  id  loi  qui  regit  its  conventions" 

An  international  regulation  for  the  solution  of  conflicts  is  rather 
difficult  here  for  the  reason  that  some  systems  of  legislation  {e.g. 
that  of  France)  do  not  recognize  renunciatory  contracts  of  suc- 
cession. 

2.  Art.  7  of  the  German  Introductory  Act  and  Art  IO3  of  the 
Swiss  Federal  Statute  upon  Personal  Capacity  (see  §  58,  supra),  do 
not  apply  here ;  in  fact,  the  German  Act  expressly  excepts  trans- 
actions relating  to  succession. 

The  favorable  provisions  prevailing  in  respect  of  testamentary 
capacity  do  not  apply  unless  the  statute  expressly  so  states. 
Thus,  though  minors  above  a  certain  age  may  make  wills,  they 
are  not  permitted  to  conclude  contracts  for  succession.  This 
follows  from  the  difference  underlying  the  legal  nature  of  the  two 
acts, 

II.  The  nde  of  '^ locus  regit  actum"  is  applicable  to  the  execu- 
tion of  contracts  of  succession  and  their  recision. 

The  rule  is  subject  to  exception  :  — 

1.  where  the  national  law  prescribes  a  particular  form  to  be 
observed  also  by  its  citizens  abroad ; 

2.  where  the  local  law  prescribes  a  form  for  the  validity 
of  contracts  of  succession,  which  it  is  possible  to  observe  in 
no  other  but  the  local  state  {e.g.  "to  be  drawn  by  an  officer  in 
chancery  "). 

III.  The  personal  statute  of  the  contracting  testator  is  applicable 
to  the  substantive  requisites  and  legal  effect  of  the  contract. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  lex  patrits  which  is  controlling,  sometimes 
the  lex  domicilii,  sometimes  a  combination  of  the  two. 

I,  The  draft  of  the  German  Code  proposed  the  following  in 
529:  — 
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"  Contracts  for  succession  shall  be  judged  by  the  law  of  the  state 
to  which  the  contracting  testator  belonged  at  the  time  of  executing 
the  contract.  Whether  a  contract  for  succession  is  in  violation  of  a 
peremptory  right  of  succession  and  the  effect  of  such  violation  shall 
be  determined  by  the  law  designated  in  Sentence  i "  (lex  patrias). 

Although  this  provision  was  not  adopted  in  the  Act,  it  may  be 
taken  as  stating  a  rule  of  practice. 

2.  The  law  of  England  and  America  (  see  Wharton,  §  600), 
in  harmony  with  its  general  system,  sets  up  different  standards  in 
regard  to  contracts  for  succession,  viz. : — 

(a)  the  law  of  the  last  domicile  of  the  testator,  for  contracts  refer- 
ring to  movables ; 

(b)  the  lex  ret  sitce^  if  they  refer  to  immovables.  In  commenting 
upon  the  rule  in  regard  to  movables,  Wharton  says :  — 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  immovables  would  not  be 
affected  by  this  rule,  but  would  be  controlled  by  the  lex  rei  sita.^^ 

3.  The  Swiss  Federal  Statute,  N,  &  A,^  contains  important 
provisions  upon  this  topic  (Arts.  24-26) :  — 

(a)  the  law  of  the  first  matrimonial  domicile  is  applicable  to  con- 
tracts for  succession  made  between  betrothed  persons  or  by 
marriage  settlement ; 

(b)  the  law  of  the  domicile  at  the  time  of  executing  the  contract 
applies  to  all  other  cases  and  will  determine  between  whom  such 
contracts  are  permissible,  what  kind  of  contracts  are  permissible, 
their  effect,  and  the  requisites  for  recision. 

4.  Whether  such  contracts  are  rescinded  through  divorce  will 
naturally  be  a  subject  referable  to  the  law  which  governs  this  pro- 
ceeding. As  a  rule,  contracts  for  succession  become  ineffectual 
by  their  own  terms  after  divorce,  because  the  condition  under  which 
they  become  operative,  viz.  the  continuance  of  the  marriage  rela- 
tion till  death,  no  longer  exists. 

In  America  and  England 

According  to  the  Continental  conception,  contracts  for  succes- 
sion are  testamentary  instruments  of  an  irrevocable  nature,  whereas 
in  our  law,  though  recognized  as  contracts,  they  are  not  given  testa- 
mentary significance  and  do  not  restrain  testamentary  freedom. 
Thus,  in  In  re  Keep's  Will,  1888,  2  N.Y.  Supp.  750,  where  husband 
and  wife  had  executed  a  bilateral  contract  for  succession,  and  the 
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wife,  after  the  husband's  death,  petitioned  for  the  revocation  flRl 
probate  given  to  a  will  subsequently  executed  by  her  husband  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  the  contract,  it  was  held  that  the 
interest  of  the  petitioner  was  only  that  resulting  from  a  compact  or 
agreement,  and  though  perhaps  enforceable  by  a  court  of  equity  as 
an  equitable  lien,  could  have  no  irrevocable  or  testamentary  effect. 
The  rule  as  stated  by  Wharton  is  not  supported  by  the  citation 
of  any  English  or  American  decisions,  but  it  would  seem  to  follow 
from  propositions  already  stated  for  determining  the  validity  of 
instruments  taking  effect  with  death. 

§  151.  The  Effect  of  Entry  into  a  Religious  Order  upon  the 
Capacity  to  Succeed. 

Where  the  system  of  law  applicable  to  the  estate  gives  a  civil 
legal  effect  to  religious  vows,  there  will  be  an  iticapacity  to  succeed. 

1.  Two  different  cases  may  arise,  viz. :  — 

(o)  where  the  personal  statute  of  the  presumptive  heir  recognizes 

the  incapacity,  but  the  country  administering  the  inheritance 

does  not ; 
(p)  where  the  personal  statute  of  the  presumptive  heir  does  not 

recognize  the   incapacity,  but  the  country  administering   the 

inheritance  enacts  the  veto. 

We  have  seen  under  another  heading  {§  136,  JK/ra)  that,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  the  law  to  which  the  estate  generally  is  subject 
will  control  in  both  of  these  cases. 

2.  There  is,  however,  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  a  person  who  has  taken  the  votum  paupertatis  has  re- 
nounced, at  least  for  himself,  all  rights  of  succession ;  the  con- 
trary view  results  in  an  enrichment  of  the  foreign  monastery  at  the 
expense  of  the  local  relatives  of  the  deceased.  Boullenois  {"Traits 
de  la  personnalit^  et  de  la  reality  des  loix,"  i,  p.  65)  characterizes  the 
monk  as  follows :  "  Cet  homme  cesse  d'avoir  auatne  agnation  dans 
ce  monde,  elle  est  risen-^ pour  le  del."  Laurent  {"Droit  civil  inter- 
national"  vi,  Nos.  178-180)  reaches  a  different  result.  He  con- 
siders monasticism  a  disgraceful  element  in  modern  society,  and 
the  voluntary  servitude  of  the  monk  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  folly 
which  law  should  not  respect.  In  other  words,  the  vow  should  not 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  free  will,  and  the  foreign  country  where 
such  disability  does  not  prevail  ought  not  to  construe  it  as  an 
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incapacity  to  succeed.  Laurent  then  points  out  the  startling  result 
that,  by  regarding  the  foreign  monk  as  having  full  capacity,  the 
local  state  actually  favors  monasticism,  thus  tending  to  accomplish 
an  end  intended  to  be  avoided.  But  this,  he  hastens  to  add,  is 
merely  a  point  to  be  considered  by  the  legislature  and  does  not 
afifect  the  legal  conception. 

Story  ("  Commentaries  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,"  8th  ed.,  §  104) 
declares  himself  agaifist  the  recognition  of  foreign  disabilities  on 
the  ground  of  heresy,  excommunication,  infamy,  and  the  like,  re- 
garding them  as  strictly  territorial.     See  also  §  92. 

Wharton  ("  Conflict  of  Laws,"  2d  ed.,  §  107)  says :  — 

**  It  has  also  been  questioned  whether  an  ecclesiastic  who  has  made 
a  vow  of  poverty,  which  vow  the  law  of  his  domicile  regards  as  binding 
and  operative,  is  capable  of  inheritance  in  a  foreign  land.  Eminent 
German  jurists  hold  that  when  this  vow  is  voluntary,  the  incapacity  is 
extra-territorial.  But  while  the  courts  of  his  domicile  might  enjoin 
him  from  accepting  such  inheritance,  his  incapacity  in  this  respect 
would  not  be  recognized  in  countries  where  this  form  of  civil  death 
is  not  sanctioned." 

§  152.  Rights  of  the  State  in  Succession. 

V.  Bar,  ii,  p.  351. 

Fedozzi,  Gli  enti  colUttivi  nel  diritto  interruizionale  prrvato^  pp.  66-98. 

Mamelok,  Die  juristUche  Person  im  internaiionaUn  Privaireckty  pp.  131-141. 

L  The  question  as  to  which  state  s/iall  have  the  right  to  property 
left  without  an  heir  is  dependent  upon  the  legal  construction  to  be 
given  to  this  right  and  also  upon  whether  the  system  of  universal 
succession  be  recognized.  Properly,  t/ie  personal  statute  of  the  de- 
ceased should  determine, 

I.  Burgundus  was  chief  among  the  ancient  authors  occupied  in 
determining  the  nature  of  the  right  which  the  state  has  in  bona 
vacantia  {''Tractatus,'*  xiii).  The  right  admits  of  various  construc- 
tions, viz. :  — 

{a)  As  a  true  right  of  succession.  Savigny  held  that  the  right  of 
the  fisc  was  in  its  legal  nature  a  true  and  real  right  of  succession, 
though  not  so  called  (viii,  p.  315).  He  therefore  proposed  to 
apply  the  lex  domicilii  irrespective  of  the  loci  of  the  parts  of 
the  estate. 

This  view  has  been  adopted  by  Dembuig,  Vangerow,  and 
Windscheid.    The  Roman  authorities  seem  to  favor  it  too  {e^. 
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Lex  4  C.  De  bonis  vaeantibus,  lo,  lo),  as  does  also  the  German 
Civil  Code  (§§  1964-1966).  In  modern  times,  the  tendency  in 
thought  and  speech  is  so  to  do,  even  in  countries  nhere  this  is 
not  the  iegai  conception. 

(b)  As  a  right  of  occupation  or  of  sovereignty.  The  inheritance 
becomes  here  "res  nuUius"  and  the  fisc  of  the  state  rei  sittc 
takes  possession  of  property  within  its  territory  which,  according 
to  its  own  law,  has  no  heir.  This  is  the  theory  of  the  French 
Civil  Code  (Art.  713),  and  of  Austrian  and  Italian  jurisprudence. 
It  was  also  followed  in  the  projected  Treaty  of  Lima  (Art.  24). 

(c)  As  a  right  of  escheat  belonging  to  the  feudal  overlord  so  far  as 
concerns  immovables.  This  conception  prevails  in  England  and 
America,  and  harmonizes  with  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  universal 
succession,  according  to  which  the  estate  is  regarded  as  a  unit, 
has  not  been  adopted  there  (Wharton,  §§  6o*-6o3). 

[The  doctrine  of  these  jurisdictions  was  squarely  determined 
in  a  recent  English  case  (A  re  Barnett's  Trusts,  Ch.  Div.,  March, 
190a,  112  Law  Times  500).  An  Austrian  citizen,  who  had  died 
intestate  and  without  icindred  while  domiciled  at  Vienna,  left 
certain  personal  property  situated  in  England.  The  Austrian 
Finance  Minister  claimed  the  property  as  personal  heir  by  the 
law  of  succession  prevailing  at  the  deceased's  last  domicile.  It 
was  held  that  the  property  fell  to  the  English  Crown,  not  by  suc- 
cession, but  in  exercise  of  its  sovereign  power  ;  not  through  the 
person  of  the  deceased,  but  as  glans  caduca,  "  the  acorn  which 
had  fallen  from  the  tree." —  Trans^ 

2.  As  the  personal  statute  of  the  deceased  is  the  most  general 
standard  for  the  universmn  Jus  defuncti,  this  system  would  seem 
the  correct  one  to  apply  here  too.  This  is  the  view  of  von  Bar 
(ii,  p.  351).  Thus,  where  the  lex  patrim  is  applicable  lo  succession 
in  general,  it  will  be  the  fisc  of  the  state  of  which  the  deceased 
was  a  citizen  that  will  be  considered  the  heir  at  law. 

The  Hague  Conference  of  1894  proposed  the  following  (Art. 

10):- 

"  Inheritable  property  shall  not  be  acquired  by  the  state  within 
the  territory  of  which  it  is  situated,  except  in  case  there  be  no  party 
entitled  thereto  according  to  the  national  law  of  the  deceased." 

In  the  treaties  proposed  by  the  Conferences  of  1900  and  1904 
this  provision  was  omitted. 

II.    The  question  in  hand  has  been  regulated  by  treaty  betioeen 

certain  countries.  v 
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1.  In  the  Consular  Treaty  of  1866  {Declaration  interpretative) 
between  France  and  Brazil,  the  following  provision  is  to  be  found: — 

''  If  the  estate  of  a  subject  of  one  of  the  two  contracting  powers, 
who  has  died  intestate  in  the  territory  of  the  other,  becomes  vacant, 
that  is  to  say,  if  no  relative  or  heir  within  a  degree  of  inheritance  sur- 
vive him,  the  estate,  movable  as  well  as  immovable,  shall  devolve 
upon  the  state  within  whose  territory  he  has  died." 

2.  In  the  Consular  Treaty  of  1879  between  Italy  and  Servia, 
and  also  that  of  1880  with  Roumania,  a  provision  to  the  same  effect 
is  contained  (Art.  3):  — 

"  In  the  absence  of  heirs  or  representatives,  the  estate  shall  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a  citizen  of  the  country 
under  like  circumstances." 

The  Consular  Treaty  between  Italy  and  Brazil  is  of  like  effect 
(Fedozzi,  p.  82). 

Catellani  {^^  II  diritto  intemazionale  privato^*  etc.,  iii,  p.  795) 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  these  regulations  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  domestic  Italian  law  of  conflict,  and  Fedozzi  (p.  82) 
replies  that  they  represent  a  flagrant  contradiction  of  it,  "  Questo 
regolamento  di  partita  in  dare  ed  avere  i  illegale  difronte  al  nostra 
positivo,  ..." 

III.    Suggestion  for  future  legislation. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  rational  solution  of  the  problem,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  division  of  heirless  estates  between  the  national  and  the 
domiciliary  state. 

NOTE 

The  passage  in  the  Corpus  juris,  L.  ^  C.  de  bonis  vacantibus,  10,  10,  is  as 
follows :  — 

''*'  Vacantia  mortuorum  bona  tunc  cutfiscum  ptbemus  transferrin  si  nullum  ex 
qualibet  sanguinis  linea  vel  juris  tituio  legUimum  reliquerit  intestaius  heredemP 

The  general  terms  of  the  lex  would  seem  to  warrant  construing  it  as  a  rule  of 
conflict 

§  153.   Treaties  regulating  the  Law  of  Succession. 

I.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  t/ie  Law  of  Succession  is  of  such  great 
importance  in  international  intercourse,  many  states  have  concluded 
treaties  regulating  questions  incidental  to  this  topic, 

I .   The  usual  rules  of  interpretation  apply  to  such  treaties,  and 
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as  has  already  been  said,  they  are  subject  to  the  function  of  the 
courts  (see  §  50,  I,  3,  supra). 

We  will  not  attempt  here  to  cite  all  the  existing  treaties  deal- 
ing with  questions  of  succession ;  we  will  simply  select  a  few  as 
examples. 

2.  Where  matters  of  succession  are  regulated  by  treaty  in  gen- 
eral terms,  all  incidental  questions  are  intended  to  be  covered, 
unless  special  exceptions  are  mentioned.  The  following  points 
may  reasonably  be  deemed  included :  — 

(a)  succession  by  will  or  by  operation  of  law,  even  though  both 
categories  are  not  separately  treated  ; 

(i)  the  amount  of  the  peremptory  quota  and  the  question  of  exemp- 
tion from  advancing  security ; 

(f)   collation  or  deduction  for  advances ; 

(rf)  rules  in  regard  to  contracts  inter  vivos,  so  (ar  as  they  are  intended 
to  take  effect  only  with  death ;  their  formal  and  substantive 
validity. 

Treaties  frequently  make  a  particular  law  and  forum  the  stand- 
ard {^-g-  patricE  or  domicilii)  without  defining  the  application  of 
the  standard  in  detail.  In  such  cases  the  law  or  forum  designated 
is  authoritative  in  regard  to  accessory,  conservative,  and  pre-judicial 
questions  (Vincent,  i('fi'/(tf  «i' rfr. /.,  iSSg,  p.  123);  also  in  regard  to 
preliminary  matters  incidental  to  the  succession,  e.g.  the  taking  of 
an  inventory,  the  appointment  of  an  administrator  in  case  of  a  dis- 
pute. These  matters  are  all  within  the  law  of  succession.  The 
hereditatis  petitio  embraces  as  causa  major  all  other  incidental 
questions,  such  as  the  validity  of  an  adoption  relied  upon  as  the 
basis  of  the  right  of  succession,  loss  or  renunciation  of  a  former 
citizenship,  or  acquisition  of  a  new  one. 

There  are  practical  reasons  why  the  hereditatis  petitio  should 
have  special  significance  where  treaties  have  been  concluded,  and 
why  a  uniform  law  and  forum  should  be  provided.  A  multiplicity 
of  actions  is  thereby  avoided  as  a  defendant  is  saved  from  beings 
burdened  with  a  whole  series  of  actions  in  different  states.  A  uni- 
form fi.xed  law  and  forum  also  constitute  a  guarantee  against  the 
theoretical  and  practical  possibility  of  having  contradictory  judg- 
ments in  different  states.  By  fixing  a  uniform  law  and  forum,  the 
treaties  should  and  do  have  in  mind  the  universality  of  the  estate 
and  the  prevention  of  its  dissection  according  to  the  territorial  situa- 
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tion  of  its  various  parts.  Neither  should  the  action  to  establish 
substantive  rights  of  succession  be  permitted  to  be  divided  be- 
tween two  sovereign  jurisdictions. 

On  the  other  hand,  claims  arising  out  of  marital  property  rela- 
tionships are  to  be  distinguished  from  rights  of  succession.  Such 
claims  are  based  upon  the  contention  that  particular  property  does 
not  belong  to  the  successory  estate  at  all,  though  the  spouses  usu- 
ally have  objective  rights  of  succession  too. 

II.  The  treaties  now  existing  support  various  systems. 

The  following  treaties  support  the  system  of  the  lex  patrice  and 
the  forum  patrice :  — 

(a)  the  treaty  of  1866  between  France  and  Austria  {Journal  de 
dr.i.y\\,  p.  327); 

(b)  the  treaty  between  Austria  and  Servia  {Journal^  xi,  p.  28) ; 
(r)  the  consular  treaty  of  188 1  between  Germany  and  Greece; 
(//)  the  consular  treaty  of  1883  between  Germany  and  Servia ; 

(e)    the  consular  treaty  of  1896  between  Germany  and  Japan  (Zeit- 
schriftfur  intemat,  Privat-  und  Strafrecht^  vii,  p.  85). 

The  following  support  the  system  of  the  lex  and  forum  patrue 
in  regard  to  the  movable  estate,  and  the  lex  ret  sitce  in  regard  to 
immovables :  — 

(a)  the  treaty  between  Germany  and  Russia  (see  Imp.  Ct.,  Civ. 

Cases,  xxvi,  pp.  11 7-132)  ; 
{b)  the  treaty  between  France  and  Russia. 

III.  These  treaties  become  applicable  whenever  a  citizen  of  one 
of  the  contracting  states  dies  while  domiciled  in  the  other. 

[§§  154,  ISS,  and  156  omitted.] 

§  157.  The  Treaty  of  1 850-1 855  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Switzerland. 

A,  Sl^.,  V,  p.  201. 

Botschaft  des  BundesrateSy  Bundesblatt,  1850,  iii,  p.  727. 

Botschaft  des  Bundesratesy  id.j  1855,  ii,  p.  39. 

Bericht  der  nationalratlichen  Commission ^  id,j  1855,  p.  423. 

This  treaty  will  serve  by  way  of  illustration. 

A  convention  was  concluded  between  the  two  countries,  1847- 
1848,  to  continue  in  effect  for  twelve  years,  by  virtue  of  which 
rights  of  deduction  and  reversion  were  abolished. 
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The  newer  treaty,  relating  to  "  friendship,  settlement,  conj^ 
merce,  and  extradition"  {itl.,  1S55,  ii,  p.  53),  treats  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  — 

1.  settlement  of  the  citizens  of  one  state  in  the  territory  of  the 
other ; 

2.  rights  of  free  disposition  in  relation  to  property ; 

3.  consulates ; 

4.  extradition  of  criminals.  This  part  of  the  treaty  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  extradition  treaty  of  1900,  in  force  since  March  29, 
1901.  j^ 

The  part  of  the  treaty  relating  to  the  topic  under  discussion,  j^H 
Art.  vi,  which  originally  read  as  follows :  — 

"Any  controversy  that  may  arise  among  the  claimants  to  the 
same  succession,  as  to  whom  the  property  shall  belong,  shall  be 
decided  according  to  the  laws  and  by  the  judges  of  the  country  in 
which  the  properly  (whether  personal  or  real)  is  situated," 

Referring  to  this  passage,  the  Swiss  Federal  Council,  in  its 
message  of  1850,  remarks  as  follows  (5tt«(^£'ji.,  1850,  iii,  p.  737):~ 

"This  somewhat  ambiguous  provision  is  a  repetition  of  the  con- 
vention of  1 848.  The  expression, '  according  to  the  laws  and  by  the 
judges  of  the  country  in  which  the  property  lies,'  can  have  a  varying 
signiiicance.  It  must  refer  to  the  judges  and  the  laws  of  the  country 
administering  the  estate,  as  it  is  usually  there  where  the  property  or 
the  largest  part  thereof  is  to  be  found ;  so  that  the  judgment  of  these 
judges  will  refer  to  all  the  property  making  up  the  estate,  no  matter 
in  what  country  it  may  be  situate.  This  was  the  intention  of  the 
parties  in  1848,  as  is  shown  by  the  context  of  this  clause  in  the 
convention  and  the  position  which  it  occupies. 

"  But  this  wording  could  also  be  understood  to  mean  that  the 
question  as  to  whom  shall  belong  the  property  making  up  the  estate 
shall  he  determined  by  the  judges  and  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
which  each  part  of  the  estate  is  situated,  viz.  by  the  judges  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  as  to  property  located  there,  by  the  judges 
and  the  laws  of  Switzerland  for  that  located  there,  and  by  the  judges 
and  the  laws  of  every  other  country  as  to  the  property  or  any  part 
thereof  located  therein. 

"  In  order  to  dissolve  this  ambiguity,  and  to  arrive  nearer  to 
what  is  usually  accepted  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  laws,  the 
Council  proposed  that  such  disputes  should  be  determined  by  the 
courts  of  the  place  where  the  inheritance  occurs  (viz,  of  the  last  legal 
domicile  of  the  deceased),  that  disputes  arising  out  of  formalities 
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employed  in  making  wills,  gifts,  or  other  instruments  should  be 
determined  by  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  instruments  have  been 
executed;  that  the  capacity  to  make  a  gift  or  will  or  conclude  a 
contract  should  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  country  to  which  the 
person  making  the  disposition  belongs ;  and  that  the  substance  of 
the  instrument  itself  be  judged  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country 
where  it  is  intended  to  have  effect. 

"  These  proposals  could  not  be  accepted  by  the  American  repre- 
sentative, partly  for  the  reason  that  there  the  judges  are  usually  not 
permitted  to  decide  otherwise  than  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  partly 
because  the  same  court  could  thus  be  called  upon  to  decide  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  two  or  three  different  countries  in  the  same  case, 
viz.  according  to  the  national  law  of  the  disponent,  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  instrument  was  executed,  and  finally  the  law  of 
the  country  or  countries  where  it  shall  have  eflfect,  which  would  result 
in  complication  and  delay." 

When  Arts,  i,  v,  vi,  and  xix  of  the  treaty  were  edited  anew,  the 
words  "  whether  real  or  personal,"  contained  in  parentheses,  were 
eliminated  in  conformity  with  changes  made  in  Art.  v  {Bundesb.^ 
1855,  ii,  p.  Si),  so  that  Art.  vi  reads  now  precisely  as  above  quoted, 
with  these  words  omitted. 

I.  The  lex  domicilii  is  made  controlling  by  this  treaty  in  relation 
to  movable  property.  In  this  regard  the  estate  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
unit, 

1.  Some  authors  have  held  the  treaty  to  have  sanctioned  the 
lex  and  fonim  rei  sitce  for  actions  in  succession  (Schoch,  Art.  59, 
**  Der  Bundesvetfassungt*  etc.,  p.  133);  but  this  opinion  is  incorrect 
Nor  can  we  agree  with  Wahl,  who,  in  the  Journal  de  droit  interna- 
tional {xxii,  p.  727),  states  that  an  agreement  has  been  arrived  at 
by  the  treaty  to  regard  the  situation  of  movables  to  be  at  the 
domicile  of  the  deceased.  Although  this  was  not  the  original 
intention,  the  treaty  is  now  no  doubt  to  be  interpreted  as  though 
that  were  the  case. 

2.  The  Swiss  Federal  Court  (A,  E.,  ix,  p.  5 1 5  ;  xxiv,  pt  i,  p.  3 19) 
has  also  interpreted  the  treaty  in  this  sense.  In  the  decision  first 
cited,  it  is  said :  — 

"  An  agreement  between  the  two  contracting  states  to  treat  the 
estate  as  a  unity  may  doubtless  be  implied,  at  least  so  Car  as  the 
United  States  so  treats  it,  and  so  far  as  it  is  generally  so  recognized 
.n  international  law,  viz.  as  to  movable  property.  For  it  is  well 
known  that  the  English-American  law  recognizes  the  unity  of  the 
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movable  estate  in  succession  and  subjects  it  to  the  law  of  the  last 
domicile  of  the  deceased,  althoiif;h  the  Ux  ret  sifts  is  declared 
authoritative  for  immovable  property;  the  last  domicile  is  con- 
sidered the  situation  of  all  the  several  movable  parts  by  the  fiction 
of  modilia  ossibus  inherent.  It  may  therefore  be  taken  that  the 
contracting  states  were  agreed  that,  at  least  so  far  as  movables  were 
concerned,  the  expression  as  to  the  laws  and  judges  of  the  country, 
'where  the  property  is  situated,'  refers  not  to  the  laws  and  judges 
of  the  countries  where  the  several  movables  actually  are  located, 
but  10  the  laws  and  judges  of  the  last  domicile  of  the  deceased,  at 
which  the  several  movables  are  regarded  as  located  by  virtue  of  a 
legal  fiction." 

The  Court  of  Appeal  and  Cassation  of  the  canton  of  Berne  also 
decided  to  this  effect  in  1885  {Rcviic.  ii,  No.  137).  A  Swiss  citizen 
died  in  Thim,  leaving  certificates  of  deposits  of  moneys  and  a  piece 
of  land,  both  items  of  property  being  situate  in  America.  The 
brother  of  the  deceased  brought  an  action  in  Thun,  the  last  legal 
domicile,  for  the  recognition  of  his  right  of  succession  as  against 
the  widow.  The  latter's  plea  of  the  ineligibility  of  the  brother  was 
sustained  in  respect  of  the  real  property,  but  dismissed  as  to  the 
rest.  The  court  based  its  decision  upon  that  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil as  to  the  personal  property,  but  as  to  the  real  property,  the  court 
took  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  words  "whether  personal  or  real" 
were  struck  out  of  the  treaty  because  the  United  States  did  not 
wish  to  recognize  the  right  of  aliens  to  acquire  real  property  in 
contravention  of  legislation  in  some  of  the  States,  excluding  aliens 
from  this  right. 

3.  Roguin  remarks  of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  ("  Con- 
flits  dcs  loh  suisses,"  etc,  p.  315):  — 

"It  has  been  definitely  admitted  that,  though  speaking  of  the 
situation  of  property,  the  authors  of  the  treaty  intended  to  denote 
the  domicile  of  the  deceased." 

Not  without  reason  does  he  add,  "  Is  not  such  an  error 
scandalous  ? " 

II.   Ak  American  citizen  domiciled  in  Switzerland  ca?inot  take 

advantage  of  Art.  22,  N.  &  A.,  permitting  a  choice  of  law. 

This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  treaty  fixes  objectively  once 
and  for  all,  the  law,  whether  American  or  Swiss,  which  shall  be 
applicable  in  matters  of  succession.     It  is  true,  it  might  be  said  in 
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opposition  to  this  view,  that  the  treaty  is  not  entirely  clear  and  does 
not  expressly  exclude  special  declarations  of  this  kind.  Still  Art.  22 
is  unique  and  modern  and  peculiarly  Swiss  (see  §  134,  supra) ;  at  the 
time  the  treaty  was  concluded  it  was  yet  unknown,  although  even 
under  the  law  authoritative  then,  the  application  of  the  law  was 
partly  within  the  will  of  the  testator  for  the  reason  that  he  could 
alter  the  system  by  changing  his  nationality. 

III.  The  treaty  contains  no  provision  recognizing  the  rule  of 
"  locus  regit  actum  "  in  regard  to  the  form  of  wills. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  an  American  citizen  executing  his  will 
in  Switzerland  while  sojourning  there,  can  take  no  advantage  of 
this  rule,  at  least  in  respect  to  real  property,  as  his  lex  domicilii 
does  not  recognize  it. 

§  158.  Interchanges  of  Declarations  between  States. 

Some  few  states  {e.g.  Austria,  Brazil,  Switzerland)  have  made 
diplomatic  interchanges  of  declarations  relating  to  certain  points 
in  the  Law  of  Succession.  These  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
treaty  provisions  in  the  absence  of  special  authorization  from  the 
treaty-making  body.  Such  declarations  can  affect  administrative 
details  only. 

§  159.  The  Labors  of  the  Hague  Conferences  relative  to  Succes- 
sion. 

The  most  important  provisions  of  the  treaty  proposed  by  the 
Conference  of  1900  {Actes,  pp.  244-246)  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  pages.  It  suffices  to  say  that  it  was  not 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  nations  participating.  As  a  result, 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands  did  not  advise  even  its  prelimi- 
nary adoption.  The  subject  was  again  taken  up  by  the  Conference 
of  1904  upon  the  basis  of  a  series  of  criticisms  made  by  various 
nations  {Docuiuents  relatifs  d  la  4*"*  Conference^  1904,  p.  28). 

The  projected  treaty  of  the  Fourth  Conference  differs  materially 
from  the  prior  one.  It  bears  the  title,  "  Project  of  a  convention 
to  regulate  the  conflict  of  laws  in  regard  to  succession  and  wills." 
The  delegates  have  now  shown  a  tendency  to  deal  with  certain 
isolated  questions  of  the  Law  of  Succession  instead  of  with  all  the 
questions  connected  with  it  It  was  expressly  stated  that  the 
convention  is  not  intended  to  regulate:  — 
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(a)    gias,  H 

(d)    contracts  for  succession,  ^^H 

(r)    the  rights  of  juristic  persons  in  matters  of  succession.  ^^M 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  treaty  may  be  stated  tfM 
follows:  — 

1,  It  enacts  the  universality  or  unity  of   estates  —  so  that 

immovables  may  not  be  subjected  to  the  law  of  their  situation  in 
respect  of  succession. 

This  rule  is  considered  of  great  importance  in  Continental 
Europe,  though  in  France,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Austro- Hungary, 
and  Russia  the  system  of  the  /«■  rei  sita  is  still  supported.  The 
American  jurist,  Kent,  was  in  considerable  error  when  he  assumed 
to  assert  (i2th  ed.,  Holmes,  ii,  pp.  429-431)  that  it  is  well  settled 
"in  the  law  of  all  civilized  countries  that  real  property,  as  to  its 
tenure,  mode  of  enjoyment,  transfer  and  descent  is  to  be  regulated 
hy  the /ex /oci  rei  si/a."  Even  in  the  Continental  countries  men- 
tioned, the  legal  authorities  are  against  it  (e.^.  Martens-Leo,  "  D>vit 
international,"  ii,  p.  4SS).  The  estate  should  not  be  cut  up  and 
subjected  to  various  systems  of  law. 

2.  The  treaty  subjects  the  estate  of  deceased  persons  to  their 
national  law  in  respect  of  the  descent  to  the  heirs,  the  rank  of  the 
heirs,  their  quota,  representation,  deduction  for  advances,  and  the 
peremptory  quota, 

Norxvay,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland  have  up  till  now  supported 
the  principle  of  the  domicile.  As  a  delegate  of  Switzerland,  I 
attempted  a  compromise  between  the  laws  prevaiUng  in  these 
countries  and  those  in  force  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe  {Actes 
de  la  3™  Conference,  pp.  85-80).  I  proposed,  among  other  things, 
to  let  the  lex  patritE  govern,  hut  to  give  the  testator  the  right  by  a 
formal  act  (c._f.  by  will)  to  designate  the  law  of  his  domicile. — 
this  being  the  converse  of  the  rule  prevailing  in  Switzerland  (see 
supra,  \  134).  In  support  of  my  proposition,  I  pointed  out  that 
under  modern  conditions  there  are  many  individuals  intimately 
connected  with  the  domiciliary  state,  and  that  it  is,  therefore, 
improper  to  restrict  them  to  the  particular  law  of  succession  pre- 
vailing in  the  national  state,  to  which  they  are  bound  hy  weak  ties 
only. 

But  the  majority  of  the  delegates  continued  to  hold  the  view 
that  the  national  law  must  alone  be  authoritative,  _ 
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3.  The  treaty  provides  that  aliens  shall  be  on  equal  footing 
with  natives  in  respect  of  succession.  This  provision  was  neces- 
sary because,  as  we  have  seen,  some  countries  of  Europe  still  give 
prior  rights  to  native  subjects  over  property  situated  in  the  local 
territory  {e.g.  France). 

4.  An  attempt  is  made  to  specify  the  so-called  coercive  or 
prohibitive  rules  by  means  of  declarations  to  be  given  by  the  par- 
ticipating nations  within  a  certain  time  (Art.  6).  This  matter  is  to 
be  taken  up  at  a  future  conference.  Art  8  of  the  treaty  provides 
as  follows :  — 

"  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  signing  of  the  present  convention, 
the  contracting  states  shall  agree  upon  rules  of  competence  and 
procedure  in  regard  to  succession  and  wills. 

"  The  convention  containing  these  rules  shall  be  ratified  at  the 
same  time  as  the  present  convention." 
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Special  Authorities  l 


[  International  Commercial  Law 


I.  A  work  dealing  independently  with  this  topic  is :  — 
Diena,  Tratialo  di  diritlo  commercialt  inieruasionale  ossia  tl  dirittomternaaioi 

privato  commerciaU.     Vol.i:  " Parte gencraW"  {ytjfxi)  \  vol.  ii  (1903), 

II.  Reference  may  be  made  further:  — 

1.  To  works  upon  International  Private  Law,  e,g. :  — 

V.  Bar,  Theorie  und  Praxis  dcs  ittterttat'OttaUn  Prrvatrechfs,\\,  pp.  119-150;  trans- 

lateil  into  English  by  G.  R.  Gillespie  (ad  ed.,  1892). 
Surville  el  Arthuj's,  Cours Himentaire dt  droit  inttmaiional privi  {^A  eA..'),^.  ^o^. 
Weiss,  iv,  p.  321  et  seq. 

2.  To  works  upon  Commercial  Law,  e.g. :  — 


'  le  droit  civil. 


Pardessus,  Cours  dt  droit  commerdal,  4th  ed.,  v,  No.  1481  et  seg. 

Mass6,  Le  droit  commercial  dans  ses  rapports  aj/ec/e  droit  des  gens  e 

Lyon-Caen  e(  L.  Renault,  Traitl  de  droit  commercial,  ad  ed. 

Brinkmann-Endemann,  Lehrbuch  des  Handelsreckts,  %  9. 

Endemann,  Das  deutsche  Hattdelsreckt,  3d  ed.,  g  9. 

Endemann,  HaHdbuch  des  deutseken  Haiideh-,  See-  und  Weckselreehis,  I,  p.  loS. 

Thai,  HandetsrecAl,  6th  ed.,  i,  §  17. 

Goldschmidt,  Handelsrecht,  2d  ed..  i,  §  38. 

Goldscbmidt,  System  des  Handehreclits  im  Crundriss,  3d  ed.,  pp.  18-19,  So-Sl. 

V.  Stubenrauch,  Handbuch  des  osterreiihischeH  Handelsreckts,  §  10. 

3.   To  works  upon  Comparative  Law :  — 

Goldschmidt,  Handbuch,  3d  ed.,  i,  1891.     "  Universalgeschichte  des  HaHdels.'" 
Spaing,  Fram'dsisches  und  en^isches  Handtlsreckt  im  Anschluss  an  das  deutsche 

Handelsgeselzbuch  (18SS). 
Lyon-Caen,  Tableau  des  lois  commerciales  en  vigueur  dans  les  principaux  Etats 

de  r Europe  et  de  PAmirigue,  2d  ed.  (1881)  ;  Journal  de  dr.  /.,  iii,  pp.  85-93 

and  165-173. 
O.  Borchardt,  Die  ffltenden   Handelsgesetze  des  Erdballs,  gesammelt   und  iiu 

Deutsche  iiberlragen,  Berlin,  1883-87,  i-v.     Suppl.,  1893-96,  i-iii. 
L.  Levi,  International  Commercial  Law.  being  the  Principles  of  Mercantile  Law 

of  the  Following  and  Other  Countries,  viz.,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 

British  India,  British  Colonies  (2d  ed.,  1863),  i-ii. 
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§  160.  Introductory  Remarks. 

Gianzana,  II  diritto  commerciaU  e  marittimo  internaiianale  prwato,  Discorso. 

I.  International  Commercial  Law  (including  the  Law  of  Bills 
and  Maritime  Law)  is  that  complex  of  legal  rules  and  maxims 
which  divide  off  the  jurisdiction  and  the  laws  of  various  nations 
when  legal  relations  of  a  commercial,  exchange,  or  maritime 
nature  produce,  or  seem  to  produce,  competition  or  conflict  among 
such  laws. 

In  other  words,  International  Commercial  Law  is  concerned 
with  those  cases  of  conflict  which  result  from  the  coexistence  of  a 
number  of  systems  of  commercial  law  in  different  independent 
states.     Such  a  conflict  of  laws  may  arise,  for  instance :  — 

I.  where  a  Frenchman  of  twenty  years  of  age  enters  into  commercial 
obligations,  or  obligations  by  bill  or  promissory  note  in  Austria ; 

3.  where  two  ships  of  different  states  collide  upon  the  high  seas 
{abordage)  \ 

3.  where  branches  of  a  German  mercantile  house  do  business  in 
France. 

Rights  arising  in  the  course  of  trade  and  commerce  are  not 
usually  submitted  to  the  lex patricB  ;  it  is  rather  the  domiciliary  law 
that  finds  its  normal  application  here.  We  are  now  dealing  exclu- 
sively with  matters  of  business,  wherein  personality  comes  but 
slightly  into  question.  The  conflicts  arising  in  practice  in  this 
domain  of  law  are  considerable,  notwithstanding  they  are  less  fre- 
quent in  some  branches  of  it,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  rules 
which  are  uniform  in  many  countries.  The  field  of  commercial 
intercourse  is  extraordinarily  extensive,  especially  in  matters  of 
banking  and  exchange ;  here  we  have  practically  no  territorial  limits. 
Diena  {''Trattato*'  i,  p.  8),  though  noting  many  rules  of  commerce 
which  are  the  same  throughout  the  world,  nevertheless  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  a  separate  study  of  the  conflicts  of  commer- 
cial laws  is  of  practical  importance. 

II.  International  Commercial  Law  requires  separate  treatment 
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notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  some  jurisdictions  (e.^.  England, 
America,  Switzerland)  the  laws  of  commerce  do  not  constitute  a 
distinct  branch  of  jurisprudence.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
even  in  international  matters,  commercial  problems  are  often  de- 
termined by  the  ordinary  principles  of  Civil  Law,  Nevertheless, 
a  number  of  divergences  require  our  attention. 

III.  So  far  as  no  special  mention  is  made  of  commercial  rela- 
tionships, our  treatment  here  must  be  considered  as  supplemented 
by  what  has  been  said  under  International  Civil  Law. 

The  Japanese  Code  of  Commerce  (in  force  since  1899)  says 
under  the  heading,  "  The  Application  of  the  Act " :  — 

"  In  commercial  matters,  so  far  as  this  act  contains  no  special 
provision,  the  customary  law  of  commerce  shall  apply,  and  in  the 
absence   of  any   such   customary  law,  the    Civil    Code    shall    be 

applicable." 

A  general  rule  of  conflict  might  be  formulated  in  similar  terms. 

IV.  Commercial  usages  are  of  considerable  importance  in  deter- 
mining international  relations.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
conflicts  among  these  usages  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  conflicts  of  laws  (Lyon-Caen  and  Renault,  i.  No,  81). 

That  which  is  customary,  or  to  be  regarded  as  corresponding 
to  usual  practice,  has  the  same  effect  as  though  willed  by  the  par- 
ties. Thus,  rules  in  use  upon  a  bourse  or  exchange  have  the  effect 
of  lex  contractus.  This  applies  also  in  the  International  Law  of 
Commerce.  As  an  example  we  cite  the  customary  trade  allow- 
ances and  conditions  of  payment  in  London  for  various  East  India 
and  colonial  produce. 

Furthermore,  wherever  commercial  laws  provide  a  reservation 
in  favor  of  local  customs  or  commercial  customary  law,  the  same 
reservation  applies  to  foreign  customs  where  there  is  an  interna- 
tional element  in  the  case.  This  appUes,  for  instance,  to  the  Ger- 
man Code  of  Commerce  in  §§  90,  95,  and  568.  Customary  rules 
must  be  observed  and  applied,  even  though  the  internal  law  does 
not  otherwise  recognize  them,  provided  that  the  issue  in  question 
is  governed  by  a  foreign  system  of  law  which  does  recognize 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an  issue  is  governed  by  foreign 
commercial  law,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  internal  commercial 
law  loses  all  influence  over  it.    What  this  influence  is,  must  be 
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determined  in  each  separate  case.     It  is  particularly  necessary  to 
learn  whether  the  internal  state  intends  its  law  to  be  coercive. 

Commercial  legal  provisions  apply  also  to  the  state  as  an  entity, 
wherever  it  is  engaged  in  business  of  a  private  legal  nature,  and 
not  expressly  excepted  by  statute.     Reference  is  to  be  made  to :  — 

I.   Art.  7,  Italian  Codice  di  Comnurcio; 
3.  the  German  Code  of  Commerce. 
(a)  Art.  452  provides :  — 

"The  provisions  of  this  title  are  not  applicable  to  the 
forwarding  of  property  through  the  postal  administration  of 
the  Empire  or  of  the  Federal  States.  Such  administrations 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  merchants  within  the  meaning  of 
this  act." 
(J>)  Neither  is  the  Bank  of  the  Empire  (with  its  branches)  to  be 
regarded  as  a  merchant 

V.  Efforts  have  been  made  in  certain  branches  of  the  Law  of 
Commerce  to  establish  internationally  uniform  rules.  Refer  for 
example  to :  — 

1 .  Charles  de  Touz6, "  D*un projet  de  code  de  commerce  international ^^^ 
Journal  des  Economistes^  1868,  pp.  207,  215. 

2.  De  Parieu,  ^^  Reponse^*  id.^  pp.  216-220. 

3.  Pradier-Fod^r^,  "  Traite  de  droit  international  public  europeen  et 
americain^^  iv,  p.  293.  This  author  recommends  a  unification 
of  the  law  of  commercial  stock  companies. 

Important  treaties  have  been  concluded  in  regard  to :  — 

(a)   railroad  and  postal  law, 

(p)   industrial  property  (patents,  trademarks,  etc.), 

(^)  copyright  law. 

The  tendency  existing  in  Germany  to  purify  words  which  are 
accepted  everywhere  as  general  international  designations  of  the 
same  idea  is  in  direct  opposition  to  these  valuable  efforts  toward 
unification.  This  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  as  a  cosmic  intercourse 
of  reason  and  intellect  is  thus  prevented.  I  have  frequently  opposed 
this  tendency  (which  also  evinces  itself  in  Swiss  leg^lation).  Varia- 
tions of  terms  which  are  internationally  of  the  same  or  similar  sig- 
nificance, especially  those  of  the  Law  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Law 
of  Bills,  are  wholly  purposeless.  Words  of  foreign  origin  ought 
not  to  be  done  away  with  where,  through  long  usage,  they  have 

2F 
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acquired  a  kind  of  citizenship  and  have  become  the  veritable 
currency  of  speech. 

Lbhnholm  seems  to  be  an  enthusiast  in  this  matter  of  purism. 
In  his  German  translation  of  the  Japanese  Code  of  Commerce  he 
speaks  of  an  "  Annahmeablehnungsurkunde"  of  an  "  AbUknungs- 
urkuade,"  of  a  "  Verldngeniugszettel"  etc.  I  consider  such  juristic 
purism  as  wholly  unsuitable,  although  naturally  not  interfering 
with  the  merit  of  the  translation.  It  would  seem  that  such  a  ten- 
dency should  be  least  expected  in  one  who  is  largely  engaged  him- 
self in  matters  of  international  intercourse. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  many  commercial  transac- 
tions the  question  as  to  which  objective  system  of  law  is  applicable 
does  not  play  as  great  a  rfile  as  it  does  in  civil  law,  for  the  reason 
that  universal  or  cosmic  views  dominate  a  whole  series  of  relation- 
ships in  international  intercourse, 

In  America  and  England 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  mercantile  law  of  England  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  an  edifice  erected  by  the  merchant,  with  compara- 
tively little  assistance  either  from  the  courts  or  the  legislature. 
The  former  have,  in  very  many  instances,  only  impressed  with  a 
judicial  sanction,  or  deduced  proper  and  reasonable  consequences 
from  those  regulations,  which  the  experience  of  the  trader,  whether 
borrowing  from  foreigners  or  inventing  himself,  had  already  adopted 
as  the  most  convenient  "(Smith's  "  Mercantile  Law,"  9th  ed.,  p.  12). 
Thus  it  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Law  of  Bills  and  Mari- 
time Law,  there  is  no  special  body  of  laws  in  these  jurisdictions 
applicable  to  merchants  or  commercial  transactions.  In  this  our 
law  differs  essentially  from  that  of  most  countries  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  in  that  there,  commercial  codes  have  been  enacted 
containing  rules  frequently  differing  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  law, 
and  which,  so  far  as  their  provisions  reach,  are  applicable  {a)  in 
transactions  between  merchants,  (b)  between  merchants  and  non- 
merchants,  (c)  between  parties  who  have  been  formally  registered 
in  the  governmental  commercial  register,  It  is  also  necessary  to 
add  that  there  are  special  courts  having  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
commercial  matters  and  a  special  form  of  procedure. 

It  follows  that  in  America  and  England  there  are  no  special 
rules  of  conflict  applicable  exclusively  to  commercial  transactions  or 
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to  transactions  between  merchants,  as  the  general  rules  of  conflict 
apply  to  all  classes  of  persons. 

§  161.  Rules  of  Conflict  in  Commercial  Law. 

I .   Express  provisions, 

1.  In  Germany  neither  the  old  nor  the  new  Code  of  Commerce 
contains  exhaustive  and  express  rules  of  conflict.  Only  §§13  and 
201  are  in  point. 

Art.  2  of  the  Introductory  Act  to  the  Code  of  Commerce 
provides :  — 

"In  commercial  matters  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Code  are 
applicable  where  there  are  no  other  provisions  in  the  Code  of 
Commerce  or  in  this  act." 

Accordingly  it  may  be  concluded  that  in  general  the  rules  of 
conflict  enacted  in  the  Introductory  Act  to  the  Civil  Code  are 
effectual  also  in  commercial  relationships. 

2.  The  Italian  Codice  di  Commercio  (in  force  since  January  i, 
1883)  contains  a  rule  of  conflict  in  Art.  58  (see  translation  infray 
§  162,  II,  4;  Diena,  "  Trattato*'  i,  pp.  27  et  seq.y  73  et  seq,^  138). 

3.  The  Portuguese  Code  of  Commerce  contains  rules  in  Arts. 
4,  6,  12,  55,  109,  1 12.  They  are  published  in  German  in  Zeitschrift 
fiir  intcmat,  Privat-  und  Strafrecht^  i,  pp.  544  and  637,  and  in 
O.  Borchardt's  **  Handelsgesetse  des  ErdbalUy  (See  also  Lehr's 
French  translation  of  the  Portuguese  Code  (Paris,  1889),  and  his 
articles  in  Journal^  xv,  p.  352 ;  also  E.  Rolin  in  the  Revue  de  dr.  f., 
XX,  pp.  188  et  seq,) 

4.  As  the  commercial  law  of  Switzerland  is  amalgamated  with 
its  civil  law,  there  are  no  separate  provisions,  and  therefore  no  sepa- 
rate rules  of  conflict.  So  far  as  the  Code  of  Obligations  extends, 
cantonal  rules  upon  commercial  matters  are,  of  course,  superseded. 
Rules  of  conflict  are  contained  in  Arts.  97,  208,  512,  516,  and  865 
of  the  Code  of  Obligations. 

II.  Rules  of  conflict  have  been  frequently  established  by  the  prac- 
tice  of  the  courts,  in  the  absence  of  statutory  provision. 

III.  Official  attempts  at  codification. 

In  this  regard,  refer  again  to  the  draft  treaties  of  the  South 
and  Central  American  republics.  The  treaty  on  Commercial  Law 
is  printed  in  English  in  the  Reports  of  the  International  American 
Conference  (p.  895). 
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The  regulations  of  these  questions  should  be  undertaken  by 
international  conferences  similar  to  those  which  have  considered 
International  Civil  Law.  The  conferences  held  thus  far  at  The 
Hague  have  not  entered  the  field  of  International  Commercial  Law, 

IV.    Private  attempts  at  codification. 

1.  Dudley  Field,  "  Outlines  of  an  International  Code."  In  this 
work  Commercial  Law  is  not  treated  separately,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain provisions  (Arts.  539-702)  upon  International  Private  Law 
which  refer  particularly  to  this  topic. 

2.  A.  de  Doniin-Petrushevecz,  "Precis  d'un  code  du  droit  it 
national"  (Arts.  176-218). 


'*ttt^ 


Preliminary  Remark.  — 
upon  the  law  of  that  state  ii 


Capacity  to  act  of  Merchants  {qua  singuli). 

—  The  capacity  to  have  rig/its  always  depends 
n  which  the  capacity  is  asserted  (see  §57,  supra). 

I,    Some  systems  of  legislation  make  capacity  to  act  depend  upon 
the  personal  statute  of  the  obligor. 

1.  Under  some  systems  this  will  be  the  lex patritE.     Thus:  — 

(a)  The  Portuguese  Code  of  Commerce  provides  in  Art.  4  :  — 

"  The  commercial  capacity  of  Portuguese  entering  into  trade 
obligations  abroad,  and  that  of  aliens  entering  into  such  obliga- 
tions upon  Portuguese  territory,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law 
of  the  cOTintry  of  each,  provided  in  the  latter  case  that  it  shall 
not  be  offensive  to  Portuguese  public  law." 

(Ji)  The  French  Civil  Code  in  Art.  3  makes  the  French  law  appli- 
cable to  the  status  and  capacity  of  French  persons  even  when 
resident  abroad  (see  also  §  58,  supra). 

2.  Under  other  systems  we  have  seen  that  the  status  is  governed 
by  domicihary  law. 

II.    Some  systems  of  law  treat  the  status  in  respect  of  commet 
transactions  territorially,  i.e.  according  to  tlie  lex  loci  contractus. 
In  this  category  belong  the  following  countries:  — 

1.  Germany.  — We  have  seen  (§  58,  supra)  that  Arts.  7  and ^ 
of  the  Introductory  Act  to  the  Civil  Code  apply  particularly  in  the 
domain  of  commercial  transactions.     An  analogous  rule  of  conflict 
is  presented  for  the  Law  of  Bills  in  Art.  84  of  the  German  Statute 
of  Bills. 

2.  Switzerland.  —  Here,  too,  Art.   10,  Fed.   Stat.   Pers.  Cap., 
applies  with   particular   force  to  commercial  matters  (see  §   58, 
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supra).  There  is  no  special  rule  regulating  the  commercial  capac- 
ity of  Swiss  subjects  abroad,  the  provisions  cited  applying  only  to 
aliens  in  Switzerland.  However,  Art.  28,  N,  &  A.,  makes  such 
Swiss  citizens  subject  to  the  Ux  patrice^  unless  the  foreign  law  is 
applicable  by  its  own  terms.  Capacity  in  regard  to  bills  is  specially 
regulated  in  the  Code  of  Obligations  (see  Law  of  Bills,  infra). 

3.  England  and  America.  —  Capacity  to  act  (in  commercial 
matters  included)  is  governed  by  the  kx  loci  contractus.  This  is  in 
harmony  with  the  whole  tendency  of  the  system  of  International 
Private  Law  prevailing  in  those  Jurisdictions. 

4.  Italy.  —  Art  58  of  the  Codice  di  commercio  provides :  — 

"  The  form  and  the  essential  requisites  of  commercial  obligations, 
as  well  as  the  form  of  transactions  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of 
the  exercise,  protection,  or  execution  of  rights  arising  out  of  the 
same,  are  governed  respectively  by  the  laws  or  usages  of  the  place  at 
which  the  said  transactions  and  obligations  were  concluded,  and  at 
which  the  said  transactions  were  entered  into  or  executed ;  reserving 
however  the  exception  mentioned  in  Art.  9  of  the  Preliminary  Dis- 
positions of  the  Civil  Code,  relating  to  those  persons  who  are  subject 
to  their  own  national  law." 

In  other  words,  Art.  6,  Disposizioni{\  I'&^suprd)^  does  not  apply 
to  Commercial  Law.  The  term  ''essential  requisites  of  commer- 
cial obligations"  embraces  all  the  requisites  mentioned  in  Art. 
1 104,  Codice  civile.  There  it  is  said,  "  1  requisiti  essenziali  per  la 
validity  di  un  contralto  sono :  la  capacity  di  contrattare. ..."  Diena 
maintains  ("  Trattato^^  i,  pp.  138  et  seq.)  that  the  intention  of  the 
Italian  legislature  was  to  make  an  absolute  provision  for  commer* 
cial  contracts  corresponding  to  Art  84  of  the  German  Statute  of 
Bills  (see  §  184,  infra).  The  voluntary  submission  to  the  lex patrice^ 
which  is  presumed  when  two  subjects  of  the  same  foreign  state 
enter  into  an  obligation,  has,  of  course,  no  influence  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  capacity  to  act.  Diena  admits,  however,  that  his  interpre- 
tat  ion  of  Art.  58  has  met  with  opposition.  During  the  regime  ot 
the  former  Code  of  Commerce  jurists  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Disposizioni,  particularly  Art.  6,  applied  both  to  civil  and  to  com- 
mercial matters  {e.g.  see  Esperson  in  Journal^  vii,  p.  257).  Even 
to-day  the  view  is  supported  that  Art.  58  of  the  new  code  (in  force 
since  1883)  refers  only  to  the  material  validity  of  obligjations,  and 
not  to  the  subjective  question  of  capacity.     It  seems  to  me  difficult 
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to  introduce  this  distinction  into  Art.  58,  although  it  is  true  that 
without  it,  the  provision  is  rather  startling  as  coming  from  the  land 
of  the  Italian  School  (see  §  58,  I,  supra). 

Ill,    A   separate  standard  determines  tite  capacity  of  trades- 


A  woman  conducting  a  business  or  trade  is  considered  every- 
where as  having  capacity  to  act  within  her  occupation.  She  is 
therefore  not  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  usual  defences  of 
a  married  woman.  Art.  12  of  the  Portuguese  Commercial  Code 
even  states  this  expressly,  viz. :  — 

"  A   foreign    tradeswoman   may  not   rely  upon   legal    defences 
accorded  to  hei  on  account  of  sex  by  the  law  of  her  nationality." 

Under  most  systems,  a  woman  requires  the  authorization  of  her 
husband  to  carry  on  a  business.  In  internationa!  relations,  too,  this 
authorization  should  not  be  revocable  at  an  unreasonable  time.  A 
tradeswoman  may,  doubtless,  rely  for  protection  upon  the  domicili- 
ary courts,  especially  where  the  marriage  relationship  has  been 
interrupted  by  an  action  for  divorce,  where  the  husband  is  absent, 
or  where  he  fails  in  the  duty  of  support  (compare  French  Code  civ.. 
Art.  220). 

A  tradeswoman  may  acquire  a  domicile  separate  from  that  of 
her  husband  (see  Lyon-Caen  and  Renault,  i,  No.  256 ;  also  supra, 
5  63.  IV). 

IV.  Su^gestiotts  for  legislation  are  presented  by  von  Bar's  reso- 
lution before  the  Institute  of  International  Law  and  the  conclusions 
of  the  Institute  itself  (see  §  64,  II,  supra),  in  both  of  which  a  molli- 
fication of  the  principle  of  lex  patris  is  recommended  in  com- 
mercial matters. 


5  163.   The  Legal  Position  of  Foreign  Merchants  Generally. 

I.  Pursuant  to  modem  principles,  aliens  may  pursue  trade  and 
industry  in  tire  inland  and  have  the  right  to  the  same  means  of 
legal  protection  as  natives. 

I,  Certain  systems  of  legislation  have  enacted  this  principle 
into  their  commercial  codes  once  and  for  all,  e.g. :  — 

(a)  the  Spanish  Commercial  Code,  Art.  15  :  — 

"  Aliens  and  foreign  corporations  may  carry  on  business  is 
Spain  under  observance  of  their  own  commercial  laws  in  regard 
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to  such  matters  as  refer  to  their  capacity  to  contract,  and  under 
observance  of  the  provisions  of  this  code  as  to  such  matters  as 
refer  to  their  establishments  within  Spanish  territory,  their  busi- 
ness enterprises,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  nation." 
{b)  the  Portuguese  Commercial  Code,  Arts.  109  and  112. 

2.  The  equality  of  aliens  with  natives  in  trade  and  industry  is 
sometimes  made  dependent  upon  an  express  assurance  by  treaty 
that  domestic  subjects  shall  receive  the  same  privileges  in  the  for- 
eign state.  Thus,  the  Swiss  Statute  of  1892  upon  License  Taxes  for 
Commercial  Travellers  {N,  F.,  xiii,  p.  43)  provides  that  every  com- 
mercial traveller  for  a  foreign  house,  seeking  orders  in  Switzerland, 
shall  obtain  a  license  card,  which  may  be  obtained  gratis  if  there 
be  an  agreement  to  this  effect  with  the  country  in  which  the  busi- 
ness house  is  situated,  but  which  is  taxed  at  500  f  r.  per  annum  in 
the  absence  of  such  agreement. 

3.  Some  treaties  provide  not  only  that  the  alien  shall  be  treated 
upon  an  equality  with  the  native  in  matters  of  private  law,  but  also 
that  he  may  engage  in  trade  in  a  like  manner.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  this  be  the  general  rule,  some  treaties  make  exceptions  in 
regard  to  certain  branches  of  trade  or  commerce.  Thus,  treaties 
entered  into  by  Austro-Hungary  usually  except  the  trade  of  apothe- 
cary from  the  application  of  the  rule.  In  Germany  the  rule  is  made 
to  depend  largely  upon  reciprocity.  See  Statute  of  1896  for  the 
Prevention  of  Unfair  Competition  {zur  Bekdmpfung  des  unlautem 
Wettbewerbs), 

IL  Domestic  provisions  of  a  public  or  economic  nature  are  appli- 
cable to  the  conduct  of  tlte  business  of  foreign  merchants  who  liave 
settled  in  the  internal  state. 

The  provisions  of  internal  law  applicable  to  foreign  commercial 
entities  must  be  determined  in  each  case  separately,  either  from 
the  express  rules  of  conflict  {e.g,  prohibitive  statutes),  or  from  the 
spirit  of  the  law  of  conflict  prevailing  generally  in  the  particular 
state.  The  rules  which  are  usually  considered  applicable  to  all 
classes  of  persons  and  commercial  entities  are  those  having  the 
following  objects:  — 

I.  enforcement  of  publicity ; 

3.  enforcement  of  organization  for  the  purpose  of  trade ; 
3.  orderly  conduct  of  business,  such  as  by  the  keeping  of  books  of 
account,  taking  inventory,  and  making  balances ; 
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Rules  of  this  nature  are  contained  in :  — 

(a)  SS  40  {see  in/ra)  and  260  of  the  German  Code  of  Commerce ; 
(^)  Art.  V,  Austrian  Regulations  of  1865,  relating  to  foreign  stock 

companies ; 
(r)  5  314  of  the  Hungarian  Code  of  Commerce ; 
(rf)  Art.  146,  No.  3  of  the  Roumanian  Code  of  Commerce  ; 
(e)  Arts.  65s,  656,  S77  of  the  Swiss  Code  of  Obligations. 

As  to  the  language  in  which  books  of  account  shall  be  kept, 
the  German  Code  (§  43)  provides  that  the  merchant  shall  employ 
a  modern  language  and  the  script  characters  of  the  same.  The 
Commercial  Codes  of  Chile  (Art.  26)  and  Honduras  (Art,  j6) 
provide  that  the  books  may  he  kept  either  in  Spanish  or  in  any 
other  language.  The  Commercial  Codes  of  Bolivia  (Art.  42), 
Guatemala  (ArL  34),  Costa  Rica  (Art.  54),  and  Venezuela  (Art 
31)  require  the  use  of  the  Spanish  language  exclusively  (see 
Borcbardt). 

It  would  seem  clear  that  for  practical  reasons  a  foreign  lan- 
guage should  be  permitted  in  the  case  of  foreign  corporations. 
Lyon-Caen  and  Renault  (ii,  p.  aSj),  ahhough  demanding  the  use 
of  the  French  language  in  the  first  instance,  add  (p.  264)  :  — 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  claim,  in  the  absence  of  a  pro- 
hibitive provision,  that  books  kept  in  France  by  an  alien,  in  his 
own  language,  would  be  proof  sufficient  to  declare  the  alien 
guilty  of  an  act  of  bankruptcy  because  he  did  not  keep  books 
regularly," 

4,  registration  and  publication,  including  matters  relating  to  the 
powers  and  jurisdiction  of  a  judge  or  other  officer  of  registry ; 

3.  penalties  of  a  criminal  or  private  nature  incidental  to  these  dudes 
(e^.  Arts.  860,  864,  87s,  Swiss  Code  of  Obligation.) 

The  German  Commercial  Code  provides  :  — 

"  S  40.  The  account  is  to  be  made  up  in  the  currency  of  ihie 
Empire. 

"  In  drawing  up  the  inventory  and  account,  all  articles  of  prop- 
erty and  debts  are  to  be  appraised  at  the  value  to  be  ascribed  to 
them  during  the  period  for  which  the  appraisal  is  made. 

"  Doubtfiil  claims  are  to  be  appraised  at  their  probable  value, 
uncollectible  ones  to  be  written  off." 

"§  265.  After  ratification  by  the  general  meeting  (of  share- 
holders) the  account,  together  with  the  profit  and  loss  account,  shall 
be  published  forthwith  by  the  board  of  directors  in  the  corpoiatioa 
journals. 
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"  The  notice,  together  with  the  information  mentioned  at  §  260 
and  the  remarks  of  the  board,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  trade  register. 
It  need  not  be  delivered  to  the  trade  register  of  a  branch  office." 

§  1S4.  Capacity  to  act  of  Business  Entities. 

Preliminary  Remark.  —  The  capacity  to  have  rights  always  depends 
upon  the  law  of  that  state  in  which  such  capacity  is  actually  asserted. 

I.  //  is  the  personal  statute  of  the  entity  which  is  authoritative. 
By  this  is  meant :  — 

1.  the  law  prevailing  at  the  business  domicile  of  joint  associations 
and  partnerships ; 

2.  the  law  prevailing  at  the  seat   (place  of  creation)  of  stock 
companies. 

In  dealing  with  commercial  entities  and  their  branch  offices,  we 
cannot  speak  of  domiciliary  law  in  its  ordinary  sense.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  entity  which  corresponds  to  the  domicile  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  principle  above  stated,  though  generally  recognized, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  positive  law.  In  practice,  commercial  entities 
(business  and  stock  corporations,  partnerships,  societies)  having 
capacity  to  act  and  to  enter  into  commercial  transactions  according 
to  the  law  of  their  seat,  have  similar  capacity  in  foreign  countries. 

II.  In  speaking  of  the  national  law  of  business  corporations^  the 
law  of  tliat  country  is  designated  in  which  it  has  its  seat^  i.e.  of  the 
place  of  creation. 

Thaller  {Annales  de  dr.  r.,  iv,  p.  257)  speaks  of  **  nationality 
des  sociitis  par  actions^'  while  the  Institute  of  International  Law 
speaks  of  the  **loi  depays  d*origine'*  {Annuaire^  1888,  p.  154). 

The  International  Congress  of  Stock  Companies  which  met  in 
Paris  in  1890  set  up  the  following  propositions :  — 

"  Every  company  has  a  nationality. 

'*  The  nationality  of  a  stock  company  shall  be  determined  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  it  is  created,  and  where  it  has  established  its 
seat  of  business. 

**  The  seat  of  business  of  a  stock  company  can  only  be  in  the 
country  where  it  has  been  created." 

A  foreign  company  or  juristic  person  (stock  company,  partner- 
ship, society)  should  be  recognized  even  though  not  corresponding 
in  all  respects  with  the  internal  law.    This  view  has  been  frequently 
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expressed  by  the  authorities  {e.g.  see  PhilUmore,  iv,  §  202 ;  Dudley 
Field,  Art.  545  ;  and  Laurent,  iv,  No.  72). 

III.    Upon  principle,  foreign  juristic  persons  are  to  be  considered 
on  an  equality  ivith  those  of  the  internal  law. 

Of  course  this  principle  has  been  neither  generally  nor  uncon- 
ditionally followed  in  practice.  Where  the  internal  state  adopts 
provisions  relating  to  a  certain  branch  of  commerce,  it  is  clear  that 
foreign  juristic  persons  pursuing  this  branch  will  also  be  affected. 
Properly,  however,  the  rules  of  control  should  not  be  more  strict 
than  those  against  the  domestic  organizations  and  on  no  accoi 
vexatious. 


In  America  and  England 


i 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the  law  of  most  Continental  coun- 
tries ascribes  juristic  personality  or  legal  entity  to  a  number  of 
commercial  organizations  to  which  the  law  of  America  and  England 
gives  no  recognition  apart  from  the  members  composing  them. 
Into  this  category  belong  partnerships,  limited  partnerships,  and 
unincorporated  societies. 

As  we  have  seen  (Supplement  to  5  66,  jw/rd)  these  Jurisdictions 
will  recognize  the  status  of  an  organization  to  which  the  fiction 
of  personality  has  been  ascribed  by  a  foreign  state,  by  virtue  of 
the  principle  of  comity,  and  therefore,  where  no  similar  institution 
exists  within  the  local  state,  the  powers  ascribed  to  it  will  not  be 
given  extra-territorial  effect.  Neither  will  the  restrictions  upon  the 
business  capacity  of  its  members  imposed  at  the  place  of  its  seat 
be  given  extra-territorial  effect.  Thus,  a  partner  who  holds  him- 
self out  as  such  and  contracts  debts  in  a  foreign  country  is  liable 
for  such  debts  by  the  law  of  such  country,  even  though  by  the 
law  of  his  own  country  where  the  partnership  has  its  seat,  he  has 
but  a  limited  interest  in  the  firm  and  is  liabie  only  to  such  amount 
(Barrows  v.  Downs,  9  R.I.  446;  Carroll  v.  Waters,  9  Mart.  500). 
Statutes  limiting  Uability  of  joint  stock  companies  have  been  held 
not  to  operate  extra-territorially  (Taft  v.  Ward,  106  Mass.  5 1 8). 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  limitations  of  a  foreign  partner- 
ship are  based  on  a  policy  similar  to  that  which  obtains  at  the  place 
of  contract,  they  will  be  given  effect  by  the  courts  of  the  latter 
place  (King  v.  Sarria,  69  N.Y.  25). 

As  to   the  status  of   foreign  corporations  see  Supplement  J 
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§  66t  supra.  Foreign  corporations  are  practically  upon  an  equality 
so  far  as  their  right  to  do  business  in  the  local  state  is  concerned, 
though  restrictions  are  usually  to  be  found  with  reference  to  bank- 
ing and  insurance  companies,  and  a  number  of  States  of  the  Union 
have  set  up,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  doing  business  within  their 
limits,  the  compliance  with  certain  rules,  for  the  most  part  formal 

§  165.  Attitude  of  Domestic  Law  to  Foreign  Corporations. 

Lyon-Caen,  De  la  condition  UgaU  des  sociith  Hran^res  (1870). 

Pineau,  Les  socHth  commerciales  en  droit  international  privl  (Bordeaux,  1893). 

Walker,  Die  rechtliche  Steilung  auslandischer  juristischer  Personen^  insbesonderi 

ausldndischer  Aktiengesellschafien  (Vienna,  1897). 
Lyon-Caen  and  Renault,  Traiii  de  droit  commercial^  ii,  Nos.  1092  et  seq. 
Sacoupulo,  Les  personnes  morales  en  droit  internationcd  privi  (Geneva,  1898). 
Denzler,  Die  Steilung  der  Filiale  im  intemen  und  internationalen  Frivatrechte 

(Zurich,  1902),  p.  346. 

L  The  recognition  of  foreign  commercial  organizations^  or  more 
particularly  stock  corporations^  in  the  internal  state  is  frequently 
assured  by  treaty. 

The  commercial  treaty  of  1894  between  Germany  and  Russia 
contains  the  following  provision  (Art.  4) :  — 

''  Stock  corporations  and  other  commercial,  industrial,  and  finan- 
cial organizations  which  have  been  created  in  either  of  the  two 
countries  according  to  the  existing  laws  and  having  their  domicile 
therein,  shall  be  recognized  in  the  other  country  as  having  legal 
existence,  and  shall  have  the  right  to  conduct  a  suit  either  as  plaintiff 
or  defendant  therein." 

Virtually  the  same  relationship  exists  between  Germany  and 
Greece  (1884)  and  between  Germany  and  Servia  (1892)  by  reason 
of  the  use  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause. 

Similar  provisions  are  contained  in  treaties  between  other 
countries,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite  them  here  in  detail. 

n.  Treaty  provisions  placing  alien  and  native  natural  persons 
upon  an  equality  do  not  prevent  the  law-making  power  from  setting 
up  limitations  against  foreign  commercial  entities^  for  reasons  of  a 
police  or  industrial  nature. 

This  applies  generally  between  all  states.  It  was  expressly  so 
held  with  regard  to  Art.  i  of  the  treaty  of  1855  between  England 
and  Switzerland  {Journal  de  dr.  i.,  xvii,  p.  518). 

in.    Special  rules  are  observed  in  regard  to  stock  companies. 
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1.  Besides  the  Hungarian  Code  of  Commerce  (55  210-230X 
the  following  provision  of  the  German  Code  of  Commerce  is  in 
point  (5  201):  — 

"  If  the  seat  of  the  organization  is  in  a  foreign  country,  and  the 
nature  of  the  business  requires  governmental  approval  in  order  to 
conduct  business  in  the  inland,  its  existence  as  a  stock  company 
roust  be  proved  at  the  time  of  notification  "  (for  registry). 

Thai  which  a  statute  provides  in  regard  to  ordinary  stock  applies 
also  to  preferred  stock.  A  system  permitting  corporations  to  be 
organized  with  preferred  stock  is  to  be  found  in  England,  America. 
Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland;  it  is  less  customary  in 
France,  although  the  tendency  there,  too,  is  toward  statutory  recog- 
nition (see  Amtales  de  droit  commercial,  xiv,  pp.  352-358).  The 
system  originated  in  England  (Meili,  "Die  Lehre  der  Prioritatsac- 
tieit "). 

2.  Besides  provisions  of  a  public  nature  affecting  foreign  cor- 
porations, the  rules  of  the  various  exchanges  must  be  observed 
whenever  a  traffic  in  securities  is  intended  to  be  maintained. 

The  quoting  of  foreign  shares,  for  example,  on  the  French 
bourse  is  made  dependent  upon  the  decision  of  the  c/iambres  syn- 
dicales  d'agents  de  change.  They  cannot  be  quoted  unless  one- 
quarter  has  been  paid  in,  and  the  nominal  value  be  not  less  than 
that  permitted  by  French  law  to  domestic  companies  (100  or  500 
francs).     See  Lyon-Caen  Kn  Journal,  xii,  p.  269, 

3.  The  International  Congress  of  Stock  Companies  proposed 
the  following  resolutions:  — 

"XXH.  Les  questions  relatijies  a  la  constitution  d'une  soeiete, 
A  son  fonctionnement  et  h  la  responsabiliU  de  ses  organes  doivent 
itre  resolues  d'apris  la  lot  nationale  de  cette  soeiete. 

"Les  regies  stir  remission  d' actions  ou  d' obligations  doivent 
s'appliquer  dans  un  pays  quelle  que  soit  la  natienalite  de  la  soeiete  gui 
fait  appel  au  public. 

"Le  mime  principe  doit  Itre  admis  en  ee  qui  coneerne  la  neggci- 
ation  publique. 

"XXIII.  Une  soeiete  par  actions  regulierement  constitute  dans 
un  pays  doit  pouvoir  contracter  et  agir  en  justice  el /aire  des  opera- 
tions dans  les  autres  pays  sans  itre  astreinte  A  observer  des  conditions 
parficulieres. 

"  XXIV.  Des  formalites  de  publicite  doivent  itre  remplies  par  Us 
societes  etrangeres  qui  veulent  itablir  des  agences  ou  siiccursaks  j**^|^ 
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un  pays,  Les  personnes  preposics  d  la  gcsHon  de  ces  agences  ou  sue- 
cursaUs  doivent  Stre  soumiscs  d  la  tnSme  responsabilite  envers  les  tiers 
que  si  elles  geraient  une  societe  du  pays, 

"  XXV.  Dans  le  cas  oil  les  conditions  seraient  exigies  d*une  soci- 
ete etrangere  pour  itre  admise  d  contractor  et  d  agir  en  Justice  dans 
un  paySy  Vinobservation  de  ces  conditions  ne  devrait pets  entratner  la 
nuliite  des  operations, 

"  XXV  L  La  oil  des  societes  sont,  d  raison  de  la  nature  de  leurs 
operations y  soumises  d  un  regime  special,  il  serait  naturel  de  soumettre 
d  ce  regime  les  agences  ou  succursales  des  sociites  etrat^eres,  sous  les 
mSmes  sanctions  que  celles  qui  sont  applicahles  aux  societes  du  pays^ 

4.  See  also  Lyon-Caen  and  Renault,  "  Trait/  de  droit  commer- 
cial,'' \\,  No.  117;  Tu,Q\imdLnn/*  Das  Recht  der  Actiengesellschaftetty* 
i,  §  ID,  a, 

IV.  Certain  kinds  of  organizations  are  frequently  subjected  to  a 
separate  regime. 

This  applies  to :  — 

1.  Insurance  companies. 

(a)  Prussia  is  very  loath  to  recognize  foreign  life  insurance  com- 
panies. The  treaties  are  regularly  interpreted  to  refer  to 
natural  persons  only.  The  Imperial  Statute  of  May  12, 1901^ 
regulates  private  insurance  undertakings  (see  particularly  §§85 
et  seq,). 

{b)  The  Swiss  Federal  Statute  of  1885,  upon  control  over  private 
insurance  undertakings,  provides  (Art.  3)  that  foreign  companies 
must  give  proof  that  they  are  able  to  acquire  rights  and  enter 
into  obligations  in  their  own  name  at  their  seat;  must  give 
notice  of  a  principal  domicile  in  Switzerland  and  appoint  a 
general  attorney ;  designate  a  domicile  in  each  canton  in  which 
they  do  business ;  deposit  a  security  to  be  fixed  by  the  federal 
council.  Actions  for  claims  growing  out  of  fire  insurance  may 
be  brought  at  the  place  where  the  fire  occurred. 

2.  Railroad  companies. 

3.  Emigration  companies. 

In  this  connection  reference  is  to  be  made  to  the  German  Statute 
of  1897  relative  to  Emigration  (especially  §  4)  and  to  the  Swiss 
Statute  of  1888  {N,  /^,  x,  p.  652).  A  special  governmental  control 
is  created  by  these  acts.  Reference  is  also  to  be  made  to  the 
following  conclusions  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law :  — 

{a)  Principes  en  vue  cTun  prejet  de  convention  {Annuaire,  xvi,  1897, 
pp.  362-364). 
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(i)    Voeux  relatifs  d  la  ma/tere  de  I'imigraHon  adoptis,  etc.  {An- 
nuairt,  xvi,  1897,  pp.  196-197). 

V.  The  internal  law  should  recognize  business  organisations 
properly  existing  according  to  the  law  of  their  personal  statute,  even 
though  their  type  is  not  contaimd  in  the  law  or  practice  of  the  local 
state. 

The  following  are  examples  :  — 

1.  Companies  of  limited  liability  as  existing  in  Germany  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  1892.  This  type  is  imknown  in  many  other 
Continental  countries, 

2.  FoundadoQS  in  the  form  of  a  trust  as  peculiar  to  English 
law. 

On  the  other  hand,  provisions  of  the  internal  law  of  a  public 
nature  must  be  observed,  as  we  have  already  stated.  Art.  230, 
sub.  3,  of  the  ftahan  Code  of  Commerce,  reads  as  follows:  — 

"Si  le  societa  estere  sono  di  specie  diversa  da  quelle  indicate  neW 
art.  y6,  si  devono  adempiert  le  formality  prescritle  per  il  deposiio  e  la 
pubblicazione  dell'  atto  costitutivo  e  dello  statitto  delle  societa  ano- 
nime,  e  i  loro  amministratori  hanno  verso  i  tcrzi  la  responsabUita 
stabilita  per  gli  amministratori  di  quesle." 

If  foreign  companies  are  of  a  different  type  than  those  men- 
tioned in  Art,  76,  they  must  fiilfil  the  formalities  prescribed  in 
respect  of  the  registry  and  publication  of  the  act  of  organization 
and  by-laws  of  the  company ;  their  administrators  shall  have  the 
same  liability  toward  third  parties  as  are  prescribed  for  adminis- 
trators of  the  companies  mentioned. 

VI.  References. 

Detailed  information  upon  the  actual  state  of  the  law  in  the 
following  countries  may  be  obtained  from  the  authorities  cited 
below :  — 

FRANCE 

Vavasseur, "  Dei  sociitis  consiituies  h  VMranger  et  fonctumnaat  en  France,"  Jour- 
nal de  dr.  1,,  187;,  p.  345. 

Buch&re,  "  Des  actions  judiciaires  exercies  en  France  par  les  sociitis  anonymes 
itrangires,"  Journal  de  dr.  i.,  1882,  p.  37. 

Lyon-Caen,  "£*«  divers  syttimes  ligislalifs  concernant  la  condition  ligale  des 
sociitis  itrangires  par  actions  et  des  riformes  a  apporter  h  la  tigislation 
fran^tse^''  Journal  de  dr.  i.,  1885,  xii,  p.  265. 

Moutier,  "  Du  droit  fiour  les  socillls  commerciales  itrangires  d^ester  en  Justice  en 
France"  Journal  de  dr.  /.,  1894,9.  954. 

L.  Drouin,  De  la  condition  juridique  des  sociitis  commerciale  itrangires  en  Framt 
(Paris,  1898).  ^^B 
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GERMANY 

WolfT,  ^De  la  condition  des  soditls  itrangires  en  AUemagne^  Journal  de  dr.  i ., 

1886,  pp.  134,  272,  641. 
Kauffmann,  *^  De  la  condition  juridique  des  sociitis  anonymes  franqaises  en  Alsace* 

Lorraine^  JourmU  de  dr,  /.,  1882,  pp.  129,  260;  1883,  p.  605. 

BELGIUM 

Guillery,  ^*' De  la  condition  Ugale  des  sociitis  Hrangtres  en  Belgique^  Journal  de 
dr,  i.f  1883,  p.  225. 

HOLLAND 

Molengraaff,  ^'  De  la  condition  des  sociitis  itrangtres  dans  les  Pays^Bas^  Journal 
de  dr.  /.,  1888,  p.  619. 

ITALY 

Lef^vre,  <^  De  la  condition  des  sociitis  itrangires  en  Italie^  Journal  de  dr,  /^  1884, 

P-  234- 
Danieli,  ''''De  la  condition  des  sociitis  itrangires  en  Italie^  Journal  de  dr.  u^  1888, 

pp.  17,  330. 

DENMARK 

Hindenburg,  ^De  la  situation  ligale  des  sociitis  itrangh-es^  Journal  de  dr.  i ., 
1884,  p.  35- 

ENGLAND 

Foote,  ^^De  la  condition  ligale  des  sociitis  itrangires  en  An^erre^  Journal  de 
dr.  /.,  1882,  p.  465. 

RUSSIA 

Barkowski,  ^  De  la  condition  des  sociitis  itnsngtres  en  Russie^  Journal  de  dr.  i., 
1891,  p.  712. 

ROUMANIA 

^^De  la  condition  ligale  des  sociitis  itrangires  en  Roumaniej^  Journal  de  dr.  i., 
1889,  XX vi,  p.  977. 

GREECE 

Eudid^s,  ^De  la  condition  ligale  des  sociitis  itrangiresy^  Journal  de  dr.  1.,  1889, 

P-59- 
V.  Streit,  "  Die  RechtssteUung  der  auswdrtigen  Aktiengesellschaften  in  Griechen* 

landy^  Zeitschrift  fur  internal.  Privat-  und  Strafreckt^  vi,  pp.  193,  314. 

§  166.  Branch  Establishments. 

I.  The  substantive  requisites  for  the  existence  of  a  branch  estab- 
lishment within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes  is  governed  by  the  per- 
sonal statute  of  the  principal f  i.e.  as  a  rule^  the  domiciliary  law. 

I.  A  branch  establishment  {G^rm^n  ^  Zweigniederlassung ; 
French  =  succursale)  is  one  which  is  located  at  a  different  place 
from  that  of  its  principal,  and  which  permanently  conducts  busi- 
ness of  a  like  order.     Its  connection  with  the  principal  business 
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lies  in  the  economic  relations  between  them,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  to  a  certain  extent  its  function  and  sphere  of  activity  be  inde- 
pendent As  the  conception  has  been  developed  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  a  function  of  a  merely  technical  nature  {e.g.  with  refer- 
ence to  a  factory)  will  not  serve  to  create  a  branch  establishment 
within  the  meaning  of  the  laws,  It  is  immaterial  that  it  have 
power  to  purchase  goods,  if  this  be  merely  incidental  to  the  con- 
duct or  execution  of  the  principal  business. 

Thus  none  of  the  following  will  fall  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "branch  establishment." 

(a)  Agencies,  as  of  insurance  companies.  These  are  merely  inter- 
mediaries for  introducing  business,  while  the  transaction  itself  is 
closed  at  the  seat  of  the  company  {A.E.,  xviii,  p.  i\).  How- 
ever, a  genera/  agency  of  an  insurance  company  comes  within 
the  meaning  of  §  ii,  German  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 

{&)  Places  for  storage. 

(c)  Salesrooms  or  warehouses  for  consignment. 

(rf)  Austrian  merchants  usually  have  "  branches  "  in  Vienna,  Large 
modem  industrial  establishments  have  special  "  bureaux,"  Eng- 
lish and  American  concerns  have  their  '*  representatives."  In  all 
of  these  cases  a  legal  independence  in  dealing  with  the  public  is, 
as  a  rule,  lacking. 

{e)  Railroad  stations  ;  these  are  simply  part  of  the  whole  apparatus, 
and  do  not  execute  transportation  contracts,  though  they  may 
conclude  them. 

(/)  Manufacturing  agencies  for  giving  out  raw  material  to  workmen 
{e.g.  weavers  of  silk),  to  be  received  back  manufactured,  and 
forwarded  to  the  main  office.  Such  an  agency  is  merely  an 
intermediary  {A.  E.,  xxv,  pi.  i,  p.  415). 

{g)  Emigration  agencies  of  shipping  and  railroad  companies. 

2.  The  principle  as  above  stated  is  recognized  by  the  following 
statutes :  — 


(a)  Portuguese  Commercial  Code,  Art.  5s,  provides:  — 

"  Foreign  commercial  companies  desiring  to  establish  a  branch 
office  in  Portugal  must  present  to  the  commercial  registry  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  proper  Portuguese  consul,  certifying  that  they  have 
been  created  and  are  existing  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  their  own 
country," 

(6)  Spanish  Commercial  Code  of  1885  contains  a  similar  piovisiao 
in  Art.  21. 
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3.  According  to  Swiss  law  (Art.  624,  Code  of  Obligations)  the 
duty  of  registering  business  firms  in  the  commercial  register  is  laid 
upon  the  branch  manager.  This  can  be  done  either  by  presenting 
a  transcript  of  the  registry  made  at  the  place  of  the  principal  busi- 
ness, or,  if  a  commercial  registry  is  not  in  force  there,  by  obtaining 
the  certificate  of  an  official,  to  the  effect  that  the  firm  has  a  legal 
existence  at  that  place  (Rules  of  the  Federal  Council  of  1890,  relating 
to  the  Commercial  Register,  Art.  22). 

II.   Local  law  is  authoritative^  however^  in  a  number  of  directions. 

1.  A  dissolution  of  the  branch  establishment  may  result  from 
certain  causes  of  a  public  nature  fixed  by  local  law.     Thus :  — 

(^)  §  3^9  ^  connection  with  §  13  of  the  German  Commercial  Code 
and  §  141,  Imp.  Stat  of  1896,  upon  Matters  of  Voluntary  Juris- 
diction, provides  for  dissolution  in  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  principal  establishment.  §  13  provides  that  registry  shall 
be  made  in  each  district  in  which  a  branch  is  located,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  that  of  the  main  establishment.  This  is 
expressly  made  applicable  to  establishments  having  their  princi- 
pal seat  in  a  foreign  country,  unless  the  foreign  law  makes  a 
modification  necessary.  The  exception  here  in  view  is  in  the 
event  of  the  foreign  law  making  obligatory  the  registry  of  certain 
facts  not  required  by  the  law  of  the  branch  business  {e^.  Art. 
230  of  the  Italian  Commercial  Code). 

(^)  Art.  28  of  the  regulations  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council,  above 
cited,  provide  for  the  dissolution  of  the  branch  when  the  principal 
business  has  ceased  to  exist. 

2.  The  internal  law  applies  also  in  regard  to :  — 

{a)  the  formal  requisites  for  the  creation  of  a  branch ; 

(^)  the  use  of  the  firm  name ; 

(J)  registration  and  publications  (§§  13  and  301,  German  Comm. 
Code) ;  if  the  law  of  the  principal  establishment  does  not  con- 
tain the  system  of  commercial  registry,  proof  of  its  legal  existence 
must  be  given  in  some  other  manner,  e^,  through  the  judicial  or 
diplomatic  officials ; 

(//)  industrial  police  regulations.  Thus  where  the  law  prevailing 
at  the  branch  requires  a  formal  authorization  to  conduct  the 
particular  business,  this  must  be  obtained  irrespective  of  the 
personal  statute. 

3.  By  §  211  of  the  Hungarian  Commercial  Code,  all  foreign 
corporations  in  Hungary  are  compelled:  — 

3G 
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"to  submit  themselves  to  the  internal  laws  and  jurisdiction  in 
all  matters  of  dispute  arising  out  of  transactions  concluded  by  thcii 

local  representatives." 

The  Hungariao  Code  contains,  in  55  210-214,  detailed  provi- 
sions relating  to  "  branches  and  agencies  "  (Borchardt,  iii,  p.  938). 

4.  The  Japanese  Commercial  Code  contains  detailed  provisions 
in  regard  to  branches,  under  the  title  of  "Foreign  Coraniercial 
Entities"  (Arts.  255-260). 

(a)  Art.  255  provides  as  follows  t  — 

"  If  a  foreign  commercial  entity  establishes  a  branch  in  Japan, 
registry  and  publication  thereof  must  be  made  in  like  manner  as 
of  an  entity  of  the  same  or  similar  nature  created  in  Japan. 

"  A  foreign  commercial  entity  establishing  a  branch  must  also 
designate  a  representative  in  Japan,  and  register  his  name  and 
address  at  the  time  of  registering  the  estabhshment  of  the  branch. 

"The  provisions  of  Art.  63  apply  correspondingly  to  the 
representative  of  a  foreign  commercial  entity." 
(*)  Art.  62:  — 

"  An  associate  with  power  of  representation  is  entitled  to 
undertake  transactions  in  or  out  of  court  relating  to  the  business 
of  the  organization." 

5  167.   Protection  of  Firm  Names. 

Pasquale  Fiore, "  De  la  proUclion  du  nam  commercial  d'^apris  U  droit  iittemeUionai 
positif"  Journal  de  dr.  «.,  x,  pp.  19-26. 

I.  Just  as  in  Inlematiotml  Civil  Law,  so  in  Commercial  Law,  a 
name  fixed  by  a  person's  civil  status  must  de  recognised  everywhere. 
The  firm  or  business  name  of  foreign  individual  merchants  and  for- 
eign business  entities  are  to  be  recognised  and  protected  as  a  legal 
right  in  international  intercourse  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
personal  statute. 

I,  This  attitude  may  be  referred  to  the  conception  of  the  status, 
but  it  suffices  merely  to  say  that  it  is  internationally  the  view  of 
to-day,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  commerce.  It 
follows  also:  — 

(a)  that  the  firm  name  of  foreign  merchants  must  be  recognized  in 
the  form  permitted  by  the  foreign  law,  even  though  not  corre- 
sponding to  the  native  law  ; 
(^)  that  the  name  of  a  foreign  company  is  to  be  recognized  even 
though  all  or  a  part  of  it  be  in  a  foreign  language  (soeiete  par 
actions),  or  contains  a  designation  peculiar  to  the  foreign  law 
(limited  companies). 
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2.  The  protection  accorded  to  business  names  and  to  trade- 
marks has  often  been  interpreted  in  the  light  of  a  kind  of  privilege 
in  favor  of  home  industry.  This  would  result  in  making  the  right 
depend  less  upon  the  one  using  the  name,  and  more  upon  the  terri- 
tory in  which  it  was  used.     The  conception  is,  however,  untenable. 

3.  A  special  sanction  has  been  given  to  the  right  of  business 
names  by  the  treaty  entered  into  between  the  principal  nations  of 
the  world  at  the  Paris  International  Convention  of  1883  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property.    Art  viii  provides  that :  — 

"a.  trade  name  shall  be  protected  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
Union  without  the  necessity  of  registration,  whether  it  forms  part 
of  a  trade-mark  or  not." 

Other  treaties,  ^.^.  between  Germany  and  Switzerland,  1894,  regu- 
lating patent  and  trade-mark  law,  also  deal  with  this  question. 
The  treaty  mentioned  makes  the  observance  of  local  formalities 
necessary. 

4.  The  business  names  of  branch  establishments  are  likewise 
to  be  recognized.  Of  course  the  addition  of  a  supplementary  term 
{f.g-.  the  word  "branch**  or  '*^/iale*')  may  be  compelled  for  the 
sake  of  differentiation.  In  Germany,  it  has  been  said  that  the  use 
of  personal  designations  for  stock  companies  is  not  permissible  even 
for  branch  establishments,  even  though  the  law  of  the  seat  permits 
xX.  {^Deutsche  Jurist,  Z.,  1901,  p.  137). 

II.  Coercive  provisions  of  the  internal  law  are  excepted  from  the 
above  rule,  especially  those  for  the  prevention  of  trade  deceptions 
(§§  iSj,  20,  3O2,  and  3O3  German  Commercial  Code;  Arts.  868,  873, 
Swiss  Code  of  Obligations). 

1.  In  France  the  principle  prevails  that  aliens  are  entitled  only 
to  *^ droits  naturcls'* ;  only  an  alien  who  has  been  authorized  by 
decree  to  establish  his  domicile  in  France,  is  permitted  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  '* droits  civils  *'  (Arts.  1 1  and  13,  Code  civil).  The  Court 
of  Cassation,  as  late  as  1870,  held  that,  in  the  absence  of  such 
decree,  an  alien  could  not  maintain  an  action  for  the  usurpation  of 
his  firm  name.  The  Act  of  1873  makes  the  right  of  aliens  to  invoke 
French  rules  of  law  upon  this  point  dependent  upon  whether  reci- 
procity is  assured  either  by  statute  or  by  treaty. 

2.  In  Belgium,  too,  the  early  French  doctrine  prevails.  The 
Court  of  Brussels  held  that  the  provisions  of  the  penal  code 
against  ''usurpation  de  noms''  were  enacted  essentially  to  protect 


national  industry,  and  that  foreigners  having  no  permanent  settle- 
ment or  establishment  in  Belgium  have  no  right  to  sue  on  account 
of  usurpation.  Pasquale  Fiore  (as  cited,  p.  21),  on  the  other  hand, 
informs  us  that  the  Court  of  Cassation  applies  the  provisions  of 
the  Penal  Code  to  everybody,  without  any  distinction  between 
natives  and  aliens. 

3.  In  Germany,  a  judge  of  registry  has  held  that  the  principle 
above  laid  down  (I)  must,  according  to  Art.  22,  Introductory  Act 
of  the  Commercial  Code,  be  subject  to  exception  in  the  case  of  a 
foreign  corporation  using  a  personal  name  without  showing  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  business  is  a  stock  company.  It  must  be 
taken  that  German  law  is  absolutely  opposed  to  purely  personal 
designations  for  stock  companies.  The  danger  that  the  public  will 
be  deceived  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  organization  by  a  personal 
designation  without  a  supplementary  term,  is  just  as  great  in  the 
case  of  foreign  as  in  the  case  of  domestic  corporations,  and  this 
danger  must  be  obviated  for  all  cases  (^Deutsche  Jurist.  Z.,  1901, 

p.  m\ 

III.  Under  certain  circumstances,  a  business  or  firm  name  may 
serfe  as  a  trade-mark.  In  suck  a  case,  the  requisite  for  its  prolec' 
tion  abroad  is  tlmt  it  should  be  recognised  in  the  home  state.  The 
foreign  protection  is  merely  accessory.  This  is  true  also  outside  of 
the  Industrial  Union. 

Thus,  a  mark  which  cannot  get  protection  in  its  own  country  is 
not  protected  abroad,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  registered  abroad 
makes  no  difference  (see  also  von  Bar,  ii,  p.  274).  The  home  state 
of  companies  or  other  juristic  persons  is  that  wherein  their  principal 
business  seat  is  located.     It  follows,  then  :  — 

1.  That  protection  will  not  be  accorded  where  the  home  state 
does  not  recognize  an  exclusive  right,  say  for  the  reason  that  the 
name  has  become  common  property  in  the  particular  branch  of 
manufacture.  It  was  so  held  in  Germany  in  respect  to  the  name 
of  "  Liebig  "  as  used  by  the  Liebig  Extract  of  Meat  Co.  (Imp.  Ct, 
Civil  Cases,  xl,  p.  63;  xlvi,  p.  131). 

2.  The  right  of  protection  is  lost  if  the  use  of  the  name  as  a 
trade-mark  has  been  extended  to  another  person  by  contract,  and 
the  transferee's  right  is  not  recognized  in  the  home  state,  e.g. : — 

(a)  cither  because  such  a  contract  is  there  held  to  be  illegal ; 
ip)  or  because  it  has  thus  become  common  property. 
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[The  International  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 

Property  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  was  acceded  to  by  Great 

Britain,  March  17,  1884,  and  by  the  United  States  of  America  as 

of  May  30,  1887.] 

NOTE 

Pasquale  Tiort^  Journal  de  dr.  i.,x,  p.  19,  says,  ^^Le  nom  nprisenti  en  fait  la 
personne  elle-mtnUy  c^est  U  rhumi  de  taus  Us  iUmenis  qui  composent  son  individu' 
aHii^  il  est,  par  excellence,  la  propriHl  la  plus  certaine,  la  plus  indiscutable,  la  plus 
Ugitimey  la  plus  imprescriptible ;  c^ est  pour  cela,  guHndipendamment  de  tout  traiti 
international,  chaque  puissance  devrait  appUquer  ses  lois  particuliires  contre  qui' 
conque  a  usurpi  le  nom  commercial  d^autrui,  sans  fair e  aucune  difftrence  entre  les 
nationaux  et  Us  Strangers^ 

At  p.  23,  he  says :  ^Rhumant  done  Us  principes  touchant  ^usurpation  du  nom 
commercicUy  nous  croyons  qu^il  faut  dire,  que  d'^apris  la  loi  morcUe  et  la  justice 
internationaU,  Vusurpation  du  nom  doit  itre  punie,  ainsi  que  tout  attentat  aux 
droits  de  la  personne  et  toute  violation  de  la  bonne  foi  pubUque,  sans  f aire  aucune 
distinction  entre  le  rignicoU  et  ritranger,  et  sans  subordonner  V admissibility  de 
fraction  d  ^existence  de  traitis  intemationaux  H  au  principe  de  riaprociti  UgaU*'^ 

§  168.  Law  applicable  to  Commercial  Matters  Generally. 

I.  The  primary  distinction  is  here  again  between  obligations  on 
contract  and  obligations  in  tort. 

II.  Tlure  is  no  uniformity  in  legislation  or  practice  between  the 
various  countries. 

1.  The  lex  loci  contractus  is  the  standard  most  oftqn  relied 
upon  in  France,  England,  and  Italy.  As  we  have  seen,  Art.  58 
of  the  Codice  di  Commercio  gives  it  a  legal  basis  in  Italy,  even 
for  the  determination  of  the  status.  However,  Art  58  is  tempered 
somewhat  by  the  final  clause  (see  infra). 

The  Portuguese  Commercial  Code  (Art  4)  provides  that  com- 
mercial transactions  are  governed :  — 

(a)  by  the  Ux  loci  contractus  in  regard  to  the  substance  and  effect 
of  contracts,  unless  something  to  the  contrary  is  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties ; 

(b)  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance  in  regard  to  the  manner 
of  execution ; 

(c)  by  the  place  where  the  transaction  is  concluded,  as  to  external 
formalities,  unless  the  law  expressly  provides  otherwise. 

2.  The  national  law  must  not  be  too  strongly  accentuated  in 
commercial  matters.  Art  58  of  the  Italian  Code  makes  the  lex 
patria  presumptive  where  both  parties  belong  to  the  same  country, 
for  this  article  refers  directly  to  Art  9,  Disposizioni^  by  saying :  — 
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"  reserving,  however,  the  exception  mentioned  in  Art.  9  of  the 
Preliminary  Dispositions  of  the  Civil  Code,  in  regard  to  those 
persons  who  are  subject  to  their  own  national  law." 

Exclusive  of  this  rule,  there  should  be  most  convincing  grounds 
before  the  Ux patriw  be  applied  in  commercial  matters. 

3.  The  law  of  the  place  of  performance  is  frequently  applied 
to  determine  commercial  contractual  obligations. 

III.    A  contractual  designation  of  the  authoritative  syste% 
law  is  fcrmissiiU,  and  is  frequently  made  use  of  in  practice. 

1.  There  are  really  no  formal  rules  of  conflict  to  be  cited  T 
this  proposition ;  not  even  Art.  58  of  the  Italian  Code  expressly 
reserves  the  6nal  clause  of  Art.  g,  Disposizioni,  by  which  the  so- 
called  autonomy  of  the  parties  is  respected.  However,  the  propo- 
sition refers  generally  to  all  questions  not  included  in_/>«  cogens, 
or  coercive  law.  It  has  indeed  been  said  that  Art,  58  contains  a 
positive  legal  provision,  unalterable  by  contract,  and  that  therefore 
Art.  9,  Disposizioni,  could  never  apply  to  commercial  contracts 
except  as  provided  in  the  case  of  two  parties  of  the  same  nationality. 
This  is  untenable  (Diena,  "  Tratlato,"  i,  pp.  75  et  seq.).  There  is 
no  sufficient  ground  for  the  legislature  to  specially  exclude  the  right 
of  autonomy  in  commercial  matters.  The  sostanza  of  commercial 
obligations  must  be  kept  free  to  depend  upon  it,  while  essential 
requisites  must  be  determined  by  the  lex  loci  contractus  (see  §  162, 
supray 

2.  Generally  speaking,  y«j  SfnA  forum  must  here  also  be  kept 
separate;  it  will  follow  then  that  a  contractual  fixing  of  the  forum 
will  not  of  itself  be  equivalent  to  a  voluntary  submission  to  the 
corresponding  system  of  law. 

3.  Both  the  forum  and  the  authoritative  system  of  commercial 
law  are  often  fixed  by  contract. 

{a)  by  a  final  clause  submitting  to  a  particular  system  of  commercial 
law,  exclusive  of  exchange  usages. 

(i)  by  the  acceptance  of  conditions  often  set  up  by  banking  houses, 
that  the  usages  of  the  bourse  at  a  particular  place  shaU  be  appli- 
cable to  all  transactions.  Thus,  some  Swiss  banking  institutions 
request  their  customers  to  sign  the  following  formula  :  — 

"  Nous  dedarons  Hire  domicile  a  la  Banque  ...  a  Bdle  et 
nous  seumettre  encas  de  contestation  a  la  jurisprudence  dtt 
tribunaux  du  canton  de  Bdle-ville."  ^^^m 
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(c)  by  reference  to  the  conditions  of  a  particular  market,  e^.  the 
Zurich  rules  for  the  trade  in  raw  silk  {If,£.,  xix,  p.  283). 

(d)  by  executing  contracts  for  the  sale  of  grain,  containing  conditions 
similar  to  the  following :  — 

"  Touf^  contestation  pouvant  s'elever  au  sujet  de  la  presente 
affaire  sera  reglee  par  les  soins  du  Bureau  d^ expertises  des  Cere^ 
ales  de  Marseille  suivant  son  rhgUment  et  en  tant  quHl  n'  aura 
rien  de  contraire  aux  stipulations  ci-dessus.*^ 

The  application  of  the  agreed  system  of  substantive  law  applies 
to  the  issue  even  though  litigated  in  a  state  where  that  system  does 
not  prevail.  In  other  words,  by  waiving  that  part  of  the  contract 
which  relates  to  the  forum,  the  party  does  not  renounce  the  right  to 
rely  upon  the  contractual  submission  to  an  objective  system  of  law. 

§  169.  Commercial  Sales. 
Refer  to :  — 

1.  §  121,  regarding  ordinary  (not  commercial)  contracts  of  sale ; 

2.  §  122,  regarding  sales  at  markets  and  fEurs ; 

3.  §  170,  regarding  sales  of  bearer  bonds ; 

4*   §  1 739  regarding  sales  of  securities  by  banks,  etc. 

I.  In  Continental  Europe  commercial  contracts  are  regularly  held 
to  be  subject  to  tlie  objective  law  of  the  place  of  performatue  or  the  lex 
loci  contractus, 

1.  Contracts  are  frequently  found  in  practice  by  which  one  of 
the  parties  is  made  the  "  representative  "  of  a  concern,  e.g.  in  regard 
to  the  sale  of  a  certain  patented  article,  to  the  end  that  the  repre- 
sentative upon  his  own  account  introduces  the  article  to  the  trade. 
The  contract  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  representative  is  obligated 
to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  the  goods  in  a  given  time.  The  legal 
relationship  here  created  is  not  one  of  principal  and  factor,  but 
rather  a  preliminary  contract,  fixing  the  conditions  under  which 
future  sales  are  to  be  concluded. 

2.  The  place  for  the  examination  of  goods  purchased  is,  upon 
principle,  the  point  of  destination  (see  supra,  §  121).  Wine  shipped 
from  Spain  to  London  is  subject  to  examination  in  London.  How- 
ever, contracts  of  sale  frequently  modify  this  rule.  Especially  is 
this  done  in  the  coal  trade,  where  the  place  of  mining  is  made  the 
place  of  performance.  Thus,  conditions  of  sale  of  the  coal  syndicate 
of  Liige  contain  the  following  clause :  — 
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"  Let  charbons  sont  vendm  mis  a  bgrd  aux  rivagei  eu  charts  stir 
aiagons  aux  fosses  ou  Us  sont  re^us  et  agrees  par  PacheUur'' 

Similarly,  the  "  General  Conditions  of  Sale  "  at  the  coal  tnines 
of  Miilheim-Ruhr  state :  — 

"  Die  Waren  sind  auf  der  jeweiligen  Versandstation  su  empfan 
gen." 

3.  The  place  of  performance  can  also  be  agreed  upon  alon^ 
with  a  clause  designating  the  authoritative  system  of  law.  This  is 
done  by  the  Royal  Mines  of  Saarbriicken,  the  conditions  of  sale 
providing  that  the  place  of  performance,  the  objective  system  of 
law  and  the  jurisdiction,  shall  all  be  deemed  to  be  that  of  St. 
Johann-Saarbriicken.  The  syndicate  of  Lifege  sets  up  the  following 
condition :  — 

"  Toutes  Us  affaires  sont  censees  traitees  au  siege  de  la  soeiele  et 
toute  contestation  qui  surviendrait  a  ^occasion  de  I' interpretation  ou 
de  Pexeeution  du  contrat  sera  portee  devant  les  tribunaux  de  Liege, 
qui  seront  seuls  competents  pour  lajuger." 

4.  Where  the  principle  of  the  place  of  performance  is  accepted 
as  the  standard  by  law  or  by  contract,  the  following  questions  will 
be  determinable  thereby :  — 

(a)  whether  the  seller  has  the  right  to  sell  the  goods  for  his  own 

protection  (A.  E.,  xvi,  p.  795)  ; 
(d)    the  effect  of  delay  in  delivery. 

II.  Certain  questions,  as,  for  instance,  the  liability  for  warranty, 
are  often  regulated  by  usages. 

Reference  is  to  be  made  in  this  connection  to  the  various  usages 
in  the  grain,  spirits,  coffee  and  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  tea  trades 
in  the  corresponding  markets  (Antwerp,  London,  Liverpool,  Mar- 
seilles, Havre,  Hamburg,  etc.).  These  usages  have  been  collected 
and  arranged  by  various  authors  {e.g.  Jurgens,  "^  Hamburgiscke 
Bbrsenhandbnch"  6th  ed.,  1900).  Attention  should  also  be  directed 
to  the  clause  " iel  quel"  (see  Boden,  " Z.  fUr  Handehreckt"  N.  P., 
vol.  36,  p.  339). 

The  following  may  be  cited  as  practical  examples  of  commercial 
usages: — 

I.  In  the  great  cotton  centres,  Havre  especially,  the  usage  pre- 
vails that  when  once  the  goods  have  left  port,  claims  may  no  longer 
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be  made.     **  La  marchandise  une  fois  enlevie^  il  tiy  a  plus  lieu  d 
riclamationy 

2.  According  to  the  custom  of  Zurich  in  the  raw  silk  trade, 
claims  as  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  must  be  made  within  three 
times  twenty-four  hours  (Sundays  and  holidays  excepted)  from  the 
time  of  receipt.  At  the  end  of  this  time  no  claims  may  be  made 
even  though  the  condition  of  the  goods  has  changed.  Such  a 
usage  is  regarded  equally  as  binding  as  though  made  by  contractual 
agreement  (//".  E,y  xix,  p.  281). 

3.  In  many  instances  a  usage  is  to  be  found  with  regard  to 
transoceanic  sales  of  goods  whereby  a  right  for  defects  in  quality 
is  denied  to  the  buyer.  In  certain  cases  the  return  of  the  goods  is 
permitted,  but  only  under  special  obligations  placed  upon  the  buyer. 
This  has  been  recognized :  — 

(a)  in  the  transoceanic  cotton  trade ; 

(b)  in  sale  of  certain  lines  of  American  flour  {ff.E.^  xviii,  p.  80). 

The  London  Com  Trade  Association  has  a  form  of  contract  in 
which  is  contained  the  following  clause :  — 

**  Difference  in  quality  shall  not  entitle  the  buyer  to  reject,  except 
under  the  award  of  arbitrators  or  the  committee  of  appeal,  as  the 
case  may  be." 

III.  If  we  follow  the  view  that  the  obligations  of  the  contracting 
parties  in  bilateral  transactions  are  determined  each  by  their  separate 
local  systems^  the  respective  domiciliary  laws  of  buyer  and  seller  will 
be  here  also  applicable  {see  §  104,  supra). 

§  170.  Bonds  and  Notes  payable  to  Bearer. 

G.  Deloison,  Traiti  des  valeurs  mobUilres  franqaises  et  Hrangtres  (1890). 
Wahl,  Traiti  tfUorique  et  practique  des  titres  auporteur  in  France  et  Vitranger 

(1891). 
Lyon-Caen  and  Renault,  ii,  No.  597  et  seq, 

I.   Issue. 

1 .  Where  a  particular  law  requires  governmental  consent  before 
the  issue  or  circulation  of  bonds  or  notes  payable  to  bearer,  it  is 
clear  that  the  bearer  will  be  unable  to  have  recourse  against  the 
maker  where  this  provision  has  not  been  observed  (Savigny, 
'*  Obligationr,*'  ii,  p.  126). 

2.  Governmental  consent  may  be  declared  a  requisite  also  as  to 
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foreign  issues,  as,  for  instance,  in  France  ;  but  without  an  express 

provision,  the  application  of  the  law  should  only  be  to  local  issues. 
3.  Bonds  or  notes  payable  to  bearer  receive  their  character  as 
such  from  those  local  laws  which  give  legal  force  to  the  expression 
of  the  will  therein  contained  (German  Imp,  Ct.,  iv,  p.  139).  And 
when  subjects  of  a  state  the  laws  of  which  require  governmental 
consent  issue  such  paper  abroad,  the  effect  of  the  act  is  a  matter 
under  the  aulhority  and  control  of  the  foreign  state  (German  Sup. 
Ct.  of  Comm.,  xii,  p.  303). 

II,  The  posilion  of  the  debtor. 

The  duties  of  the  debtor  under  such  strict  unilateral  obligations 
are  referable  upon  principle  to  the  lex  domicilii^  and  in  regard  to 
companies,  to  the  law  of  their  seat.  Of  course,  a  foreign  system  of 
law  may  come  into  question  where  payment  is  to  be  made  at  a 
third  place,  or  where,  from  other  circumstances,  it  may  be  deduced 
as  the  debtor's  will. 

III,  Taking  the  paper  out  of  circulation. 

By  certain  statutes,  the  bearer  has  the  power  of  taking  the 
paper  out  of  circulation  by  noting  it  for  himself,  or  by  having  it 
noted  by  some  official.  This  process  intensively  affects  the  legal 
nature  of  the  paper  in  regard  to  pledge  and  vindication.  The 
systems  of  law  which  suggest  themselves  for  application  are: 

1.  the  law  of  the  place  of  issue  ; 

2.  the  law  of  the  place  of  noting  out  of  circulation  ; 

3.  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  paper  lies,  e.g.  where  it  is  pledged. 
The  German  Imperial  Court  (iv,  p.  138)  holds  that  the  law  of 

the  place  of  issue  is  authoritative,  not  only  as  against  the  maker, 
but  generally  as  to  the  validity  of  the  noting.  The  argument  is 
this:  that  the  paper  acquires  its  character  from  the  intention  of 
the  person  who  issues  it,  i.e.  from  the  local  law  which  gives  legal 
force  to  this  intention.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  same  local  law 
must  govern  conditions  under  which  its  peculiar  character  shall 
continue  or  be  destroyed. 

IV,  Recirculation. 

Any  noting  by  which  the  paper  is  again  put  into  circulation  is, 
as  regards  its  form  and  effect,  to  be  ruled  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  this  noting  took  place.  This  again  makes  the  paper  nego- 
tiable, and  whether  such  recirculation  be  or  be  not  permissible,  is 
referable  to  the  place  where  the  act  occurs. 
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V.    The  French  Statute  of  June  15^  1872. 

This  statute  {relative  aux  titres  au  portetir)  regelates  the  rights 
of  those  who  have  lost  paper  payable  to  bearer.  The  loser  must 
give  notice  of  his  loss  through  the  bailiff  of  the  debtor  bank ;  also  of 
the  number  of  the  articles  lost  and  other  circumstances ;  this  works 
as  an  opposition  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  or  interest  by  the 
bank,  and  is  published  in  a  particular  newspaper.  Every  further 
transfer  of  the  security  is  void  as  against  the  opposer.  The  law  is 
not  applicable  to  notes  of  the  Banque  de  France  or  paper  issued  by 
the  government.  The  extent  to  which  these  provisions  should  be 
recognized  in  international  relations  has  been  much  debated.  It 
has  been  claimed :  — 

1.  that  the  law  refers  only  to  French  paper; 

2.  that  the  law  applies  to  foreign  paper  stolen  and  negotiated  in 
France ; 

3.  that  the  law  is  applicable  also  to  French  paper  dealt  with  com- 
mercially by  foreigners  in  a  foreign  country ;  the  reason  given  is 
that  it  is  a  police  regulation.  To  substantiate  this  view,  Art.  3, 
Code  civilf  is  referred  to  {Journal  de  dr.  /.,  xi,  p.  75  ;  xii,  p.  450). 

Clunet  most  vigorously  opposes  so  extended  an  application  of 
the  statute  {Journal^  xii,  p.  452),  and  it  is  unsound  on  principle. 
Transfers  made  out  of  France  are  governed  by  the  foreign  law, 
and  if  this  law  gives  the  transferee  an  unassailable  right  as  against 
the  dispossessed  owner,  this  must  be  recognized  also  in  France,  or 
as  against  a  French  "  owner."  It  is  immaterial  that,  according  to 
this  theory,  the  statute  is  easily  avoided,  because  the  thief  may 
take  the  paper  abroad.  This  consequence  is  incidental  to  the  easy 
negotiability  of  such  paper. 

§  171.  Sales  of  Bonds  and  Notes  payable  to  Bearer. 

I.  Upon  principle^  the  law  of  the  place  of  acquisition  is  authori- 
tative, 

I.  Under  modern  law,  the  bona  fide  purchaser  of  personal 
property  or  of  paper  payable  to  bearer  is  protected,  even  though 
the  vendor  was  not  the  rightful  owner ;  "  en  fait  de  meubles  posses- 
sion vaut  titrey  There  still  exist  differences  between  the  laws  of 
the  different  countries,  e,g.  between :  — 

{a)  the  French  law  {Code  civ.^  Arts.  2279  and  2280 ;  Arts.  205  and 

206,  Swiss  Code  of  Obligations),  and 
{b)  the  German  law  as  expressed  in  the  former  Code  of  Commerce 

(Arts.  306  and  307)  and  in  the  present  Civil  Code,  §  935. 
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2.  Art.  208,  No,  2,  Swiss  Code  of  Obligations,  contains  the 
following  rule :  — 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  nile  contained  in  the  foregoing  article 
("  a  purchaser  in  bad  faith  must  always  sunender  the  object.  .  .  ."), 
the  claim  of  ownership  will  not  be  recognized  :  — 

1.  in  regard  to  bank-notes  and  matured  coupons; 

2.  in  regard  to  negotiahli  paper  payable  to  bearer,  acquired  for 
value  and  in  good  faith  in  countries  where  the  action  for 
ownership  is  not  permitted." 

This  provision,  which  constitutes  a  rule  of  conflict,  was  estab- 
lished for  reasons  of  international  intercourse,  and  refers  particu- 
larly to  relations  with  countries  such  as  Germany  and  Austria,  by 
which  the  bona  fide  purchaser  is  protected  in  his  title,  viz.  under 
the  former  German  Code  of  Commerce  and  the  present  Civil  Code. 
It  follows  that  where  a  German  banker  acquires  Swiss  securities  in 
Germany,  stolen  from  a  Swiss  in  Switzerland,  the  latter  will  be 
excluded  from  vindicating  his  title.  It  is  the  lex  loci  contractus 
which  is  applicable  {A.E.,  xxv,  part  2,  p.  844). 

3.  Where  French  securities  have  been  stolen  and  are  sold  (or 
delivered  in  payment)  in  Berlin,  the  question  as  to  whether  vindi- 
cation be  permissible  against  the  bearer  is  determinable  by  the 
German  law  (lex  loci  coittraclus). 

II.    T/ie  law  of  (lie  place  where  the  security  is  purckasA 
applicable  also  as  to  the  duty  of  giving  a  guaranty. 

Exchange  usages  become  especially  important  here,  usuallyT 
the  form  of  an  implied  lex  contractus. 

1.  If  the  security  proves  to  be  amortized,  its  delivery  will  not 
be  considered  a  proper  performance  of  the  contract  (Ger.  Sup.  Ct 
of  Comm,,  xi,  p.  45 ;  Dernburg,  "Preuss.  Privatrecht,"  ii,  §  143,  notes 
9-10). 

2.  If  amortization  has  merely  been  begun  at  the  time  of  sale, 
it  is  the  business  of  the  vendee  to  give  timely  notice  of  his  right 
(Ger.  Sup.  Ct,  of  Comm.,  v,  p.  234). 

3.  If  the  negotiability  of  the  paper  has  been  limited,  the  pur- 
chaser may  claim  that  an  essential  characteristic  has  been  lost 
(Ger.  Sup.  Ct.  of  Comm.,  xvi,  p.  22), 

4.  Where  French  securities  have  been  advertised  in  the  Bulletin 
officicl  des  oppositions  and  are  afterwards  dealt  with  in  Berlin,  it  is 
the  German  law  which  is  applicable.     The  vendor  must  give  \ 
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anty  for  the  deliverable  nature  of  the  instrument,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  the  vendee  has  cashed  matured  coupons  is  no  waiver  of  his 
rights.  The  coupons  are  intended  for  that  very  purpose,  and  the 
nature  or  value  of  the  security  as  such  has  not  been  affected. 

In  America  and  England 

The  rule  in  these  Jurisdictions  is  substantially  as  stated  by  the 
author,  t,e,  the  lex  loci  contractus  is  taken  as  authoritative.  Thus 
where  a  warehouse  receipt  was  issued  in  New  York  and  transferred 
there  to  an  Illinois  corporation  for  an  antecedent  debt,  it  was  held 
that  the  New  York  law  would  be  authoritative  upon  the  point 
whether  the  paper  was  negotiable,  so  as  to  shut  out  equities  against 
the  transferrer  (Bank  v.  Dean,  16  N.Y.  Supp.  107). 

In  England  it  has  been  held  that  certain  Prussian  bonds,  though 
negotiable  so  as  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand  in  Prussia,  would  not 
be  so  regarded  as  to  bar  the  original  owner  from  claiming  them 
from  a  bona  fide  holder  upon  the  ground  that  they  were  stolen  from 
him  in  England,  unless  the  evidence  showed  that  the  custom  of 
English  traders  was  to  regard  them  as  negotiable  (Picker  v.  L.  & 
C  B.  Co.,  1887,  L.  R.  18  Q.  B.  D.  515). 

Again,  in  determining  the  validity  of  a  transaction  in  share 
certificates  of  American  railroads,  the  transaction  having  taken 
place  in  England,  it  was  held  that  the  holder's  right  to  possession 
must  be  determined  by  English  law.  If,  however,  he  were  validly 
in  possession  by  that  law,  the  import  of  the  right  to  possession,  the 
character  of  his  right  and  its  extent,  must  be  determined  by  the  law 
of  the  document,  viz.  the  American  law  (Williams  v.  Colonial  Bank, 
1888,  L.  R.  38  Ch.  D.  388). 

§  172.  Business  at  Exchanges. 

The  same  principles  apply  here  as  to  business  transacted  at 
markets  or  fairs. 

I.  The  modem  bourse  or  exchange  is  the  highest  type  of  the 
market ;  it  has  in  fact  taken  over  the  function  of  the  earlier  market 
in  many  directions,  and  for  this  reason  the  law  of  markets  as  dis- 
cussed under  International  Civil  Law  (§  122,  supra)  is  also  appli- 
cable to  business  transacted  at  exchanges  conducted  for  the  sale  of 
goods  or  securities.  We  must  here  indeed  go  one  step  farther  in 
order  to  state  that  business  done  by  correspondence  (letter,  telegram, 
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or  telephone)  with  foreigners  and  executed  on  3  local  exchange,  or 
by  natives  at  a  foreign  exchange,  is  also  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
exchange.  I  nstead  of  the  physical  meeting  of  the  parties  customary 
at  the  old  markets,  we  have  the  simplification  of  intercourse  and 
communication  as  developed  in  modern  times.  With  this  change 
of  the  situation,  the  law  has  kept  pace.  It  is  only  by  applying  the 
law  prevailing  at  the  exchange  to  every  one  who  takes  part  in  its 
business,  be  he  native  or  alien,  that  complete  justice  can  be  done; 
physical  presence  is  not  a  legal  requirement.  Exchange  business 
has  attained  enormous  proportions,  and  is  conducted  at  a  distance  as 
easily  as  at  close  range.  Furthermore,  the  rapidity  with  which  these 
transactions  are  closed  does  not  permit  of  inquiry  as  to  the  law  of 
the  alien.  The  rule  has  thus  developed  that  the  law  prevailing  at 
an  exchange  applies  to  all  business  transacted  there, 

2.    The   standard  is  therefore   the   kx  loci  contractus,   which 
embraces  also  the  usages  of  the  exchange.     To  the  lex  conti 
are  referable  such  questions  as  :  — 


(a)  the  validity  of  the  transaction ; 

\b)    the  obligatior 

(\r)   the  effect  of  delay. 


n 


The  personal  capacity  to  act  is  also  governed  by  the  lex  loci 
contractus  where  the  foreigner  personally  takes  part  in  the  trans- 
action upon  the  exchange. 

§  173.  Speculation  in  Differences. 


Vas\a3.ia,  Deir e^cacia  in  llalia  tUi contraiti  di  borsa stipulati aW estero  (Venice, 

H91). 
Walil,  ■•  Lts  jcux  de  bouru  ttt  droit  mtematioHal,"  Journal  d*  dr.  i.,  xxv,  pp.  234- 

2S2. 

Dieua,  "£>e  ta  validiti  des  jiux  de  bourse  dans  les  rapports  inSernatiotiaux^  id., 

xxiii,  pp.  65,  284. 
Diena,  "  Qutlques  mots  encore  sur  les  jeux  de  bourse  en  droit  international^''  id., 

xxvi,  p.  326. 

I.  The  view  most  widely  accepted  is  that  a  rule  of  law  which 
makes  claims  arising  out  of  speculation  in  differences  unactionabU 
is  absolute  in  character.  It  follows  that  unless  the  law  of  the 
defendant's  domicile  recognises  the  action,  no  rights  will  accrue, 
even  though  such  speculation  does  not  offend  the  law  at  the  place  of 
the  exchange. 
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A  case  of  speculation  in  differences  is  presented  where  it  is 
agreed  by  the  express  or  implied  will  of  the  parties  that  there  shall 
be  no  right  to  demand  or  duty  to  deliver  the  goods  or  securities 
sold  or  purchased,  so  that  the  difference  in  quotations  represents 
the  sole  object  of  the  contract  {A.  E.,  xii,  p.  462 ;  xvii,  p.  144). 

According  to  the  law  and  practice  of  both  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland, the  statutes  making  these  transactions  illegal  are  regarded 
as  of  a  public  nature  and  are  applied  to  foreign  as  well  as  to 
local  transactions  (§  68,  German  Borsengesetz  of  1896;  A.  E.^ 
xiii,  p.  503). 

The  German  statute  of  1896  makes  the  validity  of  exchange 
business  transacted  with  periodical  settlements  dependent  upon 
the  registry  of  the  names  of  both  contracting  parties  in  a  special 
exchange  registry  (see  also  Imp.  Ct.,  xliii,  p.  92). 

The  plea  that  a  transaction  is  a  wagering  contract  is  open  to 
the  surety  for  the  principal  debtor  {A.  -£".,  xviii,  p.  283).  It  is  also 
permitted  as  against  the  broker  in  his  position  as  independent  con- 
tractor (-<4.  E.,  xix,  pp.  572,  824;  Deutsche  Jurist.  Z.,  1901,  p.  459). 

II.  Even  if  claims  arising  from  speculation  in  differences  are 
rendered  unactionable  by  legislation  or  practice,  it  does  not  follow 
that  all  transactions  connected  therewith  are  to  be  likewise  so 
considered. 

1.  Thus,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  purely  speculative 
transaction  be  unactionable,  that  a  contract  of  partnership  for  the 
purpose  of  such  speculation  be  absolutely  void ;  an  action  for  the 
recovery  of  the  proportional  amount  won  or  lost  is  maintainable. 
But  an  action  for  the  payment  of  the  capital  promised  to  be  ad- 
vanced is  not  (Ger.  Imp.  Ct,  xviii,  p.  152). 

2.  A  compromise  of  the  differences  arising  out  of  such  specu- 
lation will  be  legally  binding  when  preceded  by  a  dispute  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  claim  and  its  amount  But  where  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  compromise  are  lacking  (P.  Oertmann,  ^^Der  Vergleich 
im  gem.  Civilrecht^'  1895,  p.  17)  the  plea  of  wager  will  again  be 
permissible  (A.E.,  xviii,  p.  283). 

3.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  assumption  of  a  debt  by  one  to 
whom  the  wagering  nature  of  the  debt  is  unknown. 

4.  Where  the  novation  or  recognition  of  the  debt  takes  place 
in  a  foreign  country,  the  act  may  be  legally  binding,  although  the 
transactions  themselves  were  not  actionable  under  the  law  where 
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they  were  concluded,  e.g.  where  a  Swiss  recognizes  a  speculative 
debt  after  moving  to  France. 

5,  Where  a  mortgage  is  given  in  advance  to  cover  possible 
speculative  losses,  uuder  the  pretence  of  a  loan,  the  transaction 
will  be  declared  invalid  (Ger.  Imp.  Ct.,  xxxiv,  pp.  286,  289); 
aithougb  a  bona  fide  third  purchaser  of  the  mortgage  would  surely 
have  been  protected  (see  Art.  513,  Swiss  Code  of  Oblig.). 

in.  The  French  statute  of  1885  which  placed  speculation  in 
differences  upon  a  legal  foundation  would  seem  preferable  to  the 
condition  of  the  law  as  stated  at  I,  supra. 

1.  The  following  rules  of  international  law  would  seem  to  be 
advisable:  — 

(fl)  Speculations  in  differences  shall  be  valid  if  so  considered  by  the 
law  in  force  at  tlie  exchange.  This  is  the  French  rule  if  the 
business  is  done  through  an  agent  de  change  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  coulisse. 

{b)  Where  such  speculation  is  forbidden  at  the  exchange  where  the 
operations  took  place,  but  is  allowed  at  the  domicile  of  the 
speculator,  it  should  be  held  unactionable  (see  fournal,  xxi, 
p.  896,  citing  a  decision  of  the  German  Imperial  Court). 

2.  Properly  speaking,  certain  persons  should  not  be  permitted 
to  deal  at  exchanges.  It  is  clear  that  business  in  differences  is 
widely  prevalent;  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  presume  that  busi- 
ness done  with  periodical  settlements  is  also  largely  speculative. 
In  my  opinion,  all  business  permitted  at  exchanges  should,  upon 
principle,  be  deemed  legal  and  actionable.  It  is  really  a  postulate 
to  the  security  of  trade  and  credit  that  all  business  regularly  trans- 
acted upon  the  floor  of  the  exchange  shall  be  deemed  legal.  To 
submit  transactions  in  differences,  validly  executed  in  a  foreign 
country,  to  the  nullifying  law  of  the  debtor's  domicile  is,  to  my 
mind,  encouraging  immorality.  A  clever  speculator,  in  view  of 
the  condition  of  the  law,  might  give  two  divergent  orders  at 
different  places,  accept  the  favorable  result,  and  plead  a  wager 
against  the  unfavorable  one.  Furthermore,  it  is  preposterous 
to  permit  the  debtor  to  compel  the  return  of  security  given  by 
him ;  I  call  this  nothing  less  than  the  sanctioning  of  a  diabolical 
act, 

3.  The  internal  law  overestimates  its  power  when  it  assumes  to 
prevent  the  parties  from  taking  part  in  the  business  of   foreign 
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exchanges,  by  making  transactions  in  differences  unactionable  (see 
von  Bar,  ii,  p.  19,  and  Lyon-Caen  and  Renault,  iv.  No.  985). 

4.  When  the  law  prohibits  certain  categories  of  persons,  e.g, 
officials,  from  entering  into  transactions  at  exchanges,  the  prohibi- 
tion does  not  extend  to  aliens  belonging  to  that  category.  The 
local  state  does  not  assume  to  protect  foreign  interests,  —  neither 
that  of  the  public  nor  of  the  official. 

§  174.   Bank  Transactions. 

L  Transactions  undertaken  by  aliens  with  a  local  bank  or  by 
natives  with  a  foreign  bank,  within  the  scope  of  t/ie  bank's  business^ 
are  governed^  as  to  their  legal  effect^  by  the  system  of  law  to  which 
the  bank  is  subject, 

1.  We  are  here  dealing  with  contracts  executed  in  mass  accord- 
ing to  a  uniform  scheme  established  for  all  the  customers  of  the 
bank.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  individuality  to  each  sepa- 
rate transaction  in  the  daily  business  of  the  bank  or  to  take  account 
of  the  objective  system  of  law  to  which  its  countless  customers  are 
subject. 

Questions  of  interest  represent  an  exception,  especially  where 
business  is  done  with  exotic  territories ;  for  the  rate  of  interest 
may  represent,  not  only  payment  for  the  use  of  capital,  but  also  a 
premium  of  assurance. 

2.  Under  the  heading  of  bank  transactions  may  be  cited  the 
following :  — 

(a)  contracts  of  accounts  current ;  the  law  under  which  the  bank 
exists  is  applicable,  eg,  to  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of  carry- 
ing forward  the  balance  to  a  new  account  (Ger.  Imp.  Ct,  x, 
p.  53;  xviii,  p.  246  ;  A,E.,  xix,  p.  408); 

{b)  discounting  of  bills  and  notes ; 

(J)    Lombard  business ; 

{d)  deposit  accounts,  including  the  renting  of  safe  deposit  vaults. 

3.  The  laws  of  the  particular  bank  and  the  usages  in  force  at 
the  place  at  which  it  is  situated  also  determine  by  way  of  the  lex 
contractus  the  privileges  of  the  bank  in  case  of  delay  by  a  customer. 

4.  Warehouses  which  issue  storage  certificates,  bills  of  lading 
and  the  like,  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  banks  in  this  regard 
(see  Arts.  209  and  844,  Sw.  Code  of  Oblig.). 
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5.  The  same  rule  of  law  is  applicable  where  a  state  or  com- 
munity conducts  pawnshops,  storage  houses,  or  retail  shops,  etc, 

II.  The  liability  of  banks  /'«  issuing  prospectuses  and  aNttouiiee- 
ments  in  connection  with  the  floating  of  securities  is  determined  by 
the  law  to  it/hich  the  bank  is  subject. 

1.  Where  there  are  several  banks  interested,  the  law  of  the 
central  or  leading  bank,  or  that  of  the  place  where  the  industrial 
undertaking  is  to  be  established,  should  apply. 

2.  The  position  of  each  individual  bank  may,  however,  be  dif- 
ferent (Cosack,  "  Lehrbuch  des  Handclsr."  5th  ed.,  p.  344). 

§  175.  Various  Forms  of  Commercial  Organizations  and  their 
Auxiliaries. 

I.   Partnerships  and  joint  associations. 

1,  In  general  it  is  the  law  of  the  business  domicile  which  gov- 
erns. Jurists,  such  as  Weiss  ("  Trait/  /l/mentaire,"  2d  ed.,  p.  I43), 
who  speak  of  a  national  law  of  joint  associations  (^Kollektivgesell- 
schaft,  sociM)3.lso  agree  with  this  conclusion.  Especially  do  French 
jurists  regard  joint  associations  as  juristic  persons  of  the  state  of 
their  creation.  But  even  in  states  where  this  is  not  the  view  (e.g. 
Switzerland),  it  is  the  economic  activity  of  such  organizations  and 
not  the  nationality  of  its  members  (socii)  which  is  considered  most 
important.  It  occurs  most  frequently  that  the  members  are  of 
different  nationality, 

2,  Where  the  association  has  not  been  validly  created  at  its 
seat,  or  business  domicile,  it  cannot  be  regarded  anywhere  as  vaUd, 
There  will  then  be  a  "  sociitd  de  fait "  with  individual  liability.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  association  is  invalid  that  its 
acts  are  to  be  regarded  as  null. 

3,  Where  a  native  has  become  a  member  of  an  association  hav- 
ing its  seat  abroad,  he  has  submitted  himself  as  such  to  the  foreign 
law.  This  is  also  the  conclusion  of  the  German  Imperial  Court 
(xxiii,  p.  33> 

The  liabilities  of  a  member  to  third  persons  is  governed  by 
the  objective  law  of  the  seat.  Where,  therefore,  this  law  permits 
a  member  to  be  sued  directly  for  the  debts  of  the  association 
{contra,  Art.  564,  3,  Swiss  Code  of  Obiig.),  he  cannot  demand 
that  the  association  be  sued  first.  This  is  the  rule  of  the  Argen- 
tiuL-  Commercial  Code.     In  England  tiiis  question  is  one  of  pro- 
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cedure.  Even  though  his  personal  law  does  not  permit  of  a  suit 
against  him  in  the  first  instance,  the  member  may  be  sued  first  if 
the  lex  fori  so  permits  [Dicey,  p.  714,  citing  Bullock  v,  Cairo,  L.  R. 
10  Q.  B.  (1875)  276.—  Trans,\ 

4.  The  legal  nature  of  a  foreign  association  and  the  legal  quali- 
fications of  its  officials  are  questions  governed  by  the  law  of  its 
seat  {A.  E,f  xii,  p.  346). 

5.  The  same  law  also  governs  the  question  as  to  whether  a  new 
member  of  a  partnership  or  association  is  liable  for  the  debts  in- 
curred by  it  before  the  time  of  his  joining. 

This  far-reaching  liability  exists  under  the  laws  of  Germany 
(Code  of  Comm.,  Art.  130),  Italy  {Codice  di  Contnt.^  Art.  78),  and 
Switzerland  (Code  of  Oblig.,  565);  not,  however,  under  English 
law ;  as  to  French  law,  the  point  is  in  doubt  (see  Annates  de  dr. 
comnt,^  xiv,  p.  281 ;  Lyon-Caen  and  Renault,  "  Traiti  de  dr. 
comm."  ii.  No.  277).  The  law  of  the  member's  domicile  or  na- 
tionality is  here  irrelevant. 

6.  The  law  of  the  seat  of  the  association,  partnership,  or  lim- 
ited partnership  determines  also  :  — 

{a)  the  rights  of  the  members  or  associates ; 

{b)  the  scope  of  authority  of  the  business  manager ; 

{c)  the  liability  of  the  associates  to  the  creditors. 

7.  The  lex  rei  sitce  determines  the  real  rights  of  the  associa- 
tion to  movables  or  immovables. 

8.  The  liabilities  of  the  individual  members  in  tort  are  gov- 
erned by  the  lex  delicti  commissi.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
generally  recognized  view,  for  it  is  at  this  place  that  a  rule  of  law 
has  been  transgressed.  As  we  have  seen,  Zitelmann  (i,  p.  no) 
deduces  the  result  from  the  territorial  sovereignty  at  the  place 
of  sojourn. 

II.    Stock  companies. 

I.  The  law  of  the  seat  governs.  The  "seat"  of  a  stock  com- 
pany is,  in  the  first  instance,  that  designated  in  the  by-laws  {A.  E., 
XV,  p.  570).  Of  course  the  facts  must  accord  with  such  designa- 
tion (Lyon-Caen  and  Renault,  ii,  No.  1167;  Lehmann,  ''Das  Recht 
der  Actiengesellschaft,''  i,  p.  261).  But  it  will  require  special  cir- 
cumstances to  prove  that  the  designation  was  a  mere  fiction.  The 
'' siige  sociar  is  authoritative;  but  this  may  be  different  from  the 
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"  siige  industriel  oit  commercial,"  as,  for  instance,  where  a  French 
company  operates  a  mine  in  Russia  (see  Lyon-Caen,  ii.  No.  1171, 
note  3). 

2.  Where  a  person  enters  a  foreign  corporation  as  a  share- 
holder, he  agrees  to  the  application  of  the  corporation  law  in  force 
in  the  particular  state,  either  by  accepting  the  by-laws,  or,  as  often 
happens,  by  express  understanding  {Journal,  ii,  p.  446).  This 
applies  to  such  points  as:  — 

(a)  his  duty  to  pay  assessments  ; 

(b)  the  notifications  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

3.  As  to  obligations  arising  out  of  transactions  involving  change 
of  ownership  of  the  shares,  the  system  of  law  is  applicable  which 
governs  the  particular  transaction,  viz.  exchange,  purchase,  or  gift 

4.  As  to  the  capacity  of  corporations  to  be  guilty  of  civil  tort, 
viz.  to  be  liable  as  juristic  persons  for  the  torts  of  their  official 
organs,  the  governing  law  is  that  of  the  place  where  the  official 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  complained  of.  The  law  of 
the  seat  is  to  be  referred  to  only  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  right  of  the  otficial  to  act  (or  the  corporation.  Two  cases 
are  possible :  — 

{a)  the  law  of  the  seat  may  not  recognize  the  capacity  to  commit  a 

tort ;  if  not,  the  cor|)oralion  will  not  be  liable,  as  the  act  cannot 

be  deemed  that  of  the  corporation  ; 
(p)  the  law  of  the  seat  recognizes  the  capacity,  but  the  law  at  the 

place  of  the  act  does  not ;  the  corporation  will  not  be  liable  here 

because  not  guilty  of  a  tort  at  that  place. 

In  other  words,  the  liability  for  the  act  of  its  official  must  exist 
according  to  the  law  of  the  seat  and  of  the  place  where  the  act 
occurred.  The  extent  of  the  liability  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
place  of  commission  alone. 

The  German  Imperial  Court  has  held  that  where  the  tort  com- 
plained of  was  not  an  affirmative  act,  but  one  of  omission  only,  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  shareholders  and  creditors  were  deter- 
minable by  the  law  of  the  business  domicile  of  the  corporation. 
The  action  was  brought  by  creditors  against  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  (Civ.  Cases,  xxxvi,  p.  25). 

5.  The  lex  rei  sitm  is  applicable  when  real  rights  are  in  question. 
III.   Branch  offices.  ^^^ 
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1.  The  ordinary  rules  are  applicable  also  to  branch  oiBces  in 
their  relations  with  third  persons.  The  law  of  the  place  of  the 
establishment  will  regularly  be  applicable  to  their  voluntary  legal 
acts,  while  the  lex  delicti  commissi  will  apply  to  torts  (except  in  the 
case  of  branches  established  by  juristic  persons).  Acts  of  unfair 
competition  {concurrence  dHoyaU)  also  come  under  the  head  of 
torts. 

2.  Set-offs  against  a  branch  are  permissible  against  claims 
made  by  the  principal  establishment.  Where  a  person  has  busi- 
ness establishments  at  several  places,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  only 
one  legal  personality  (Ger.  Sup.  Ct  Comm.,  xv,  p.  176).  It  matters 
not  that  the  firm  name  of  the  principal  and  of  the  branch  establish- 
ment are  not  wholly  identical. 

3.  The  ownership  of  a  branch  against  which  the  principal  estab- 
lishment has  drawn  a  bill  of  exchange  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  iden- 
tical with  the  ownership  of  the  latter  so  far  as  concerns  protest, 
notice,  etc.;  the  draft  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  bill  of 
exchange  both  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  German  Statute  of 
Bills  and  the  commercial  usage  prevailing  in  other  countries  (Ger- 
man Sup.  Ct  Comm.,  xix,  p.  204). 

4.  Branch  establishments  may  have  separate  trade-marks  (see 
Art.  7,  Swiss  Stat,  of  1890). 

IV.   Representatives. 

The  place  of  conducting  the  business  is  authoritative  in  regard 

to:  — 

(a)  procurators  (Diena,  i,  p.  220)  ; 
{h)  commercial  agents. 

The  German  Imperial  Court  held  that  a  merchant  who  employs 
an  agent  to  represent  him  within  a  certain  foreign  territorial  district 
submits  to  the  rules  of  law  applicable  at  that  place  to  the  particular 
kind  of  agency  (xxxviii,  p.  196). 

§  176.  Factors  and  Forwarders. 

I.  The  rights  and  duties  of  the  respective  parties  to  a  contract  of 
consignment  or  forwarding  are  governed  by  the  objective  system  of 
law  at  the  domicile  of  the  factor  or  forwarder  {spediteur\  or,  in  the 
case  of  commercial  companies^  by  the  law  of  their  seat, 

I .  The  legal  relation  of  consignor  and  factor  (and  of  consignor 
&nd  forwarder)  should  not  be  dissected  in  two  parts,  as  the  ''  centre 
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of  ifravity"  of  the  obligation  is  at  the  domicile  of  the  factor  (or 
forwarder).  This  seems  the  view  of  the  German  Supreme  Court  of 
Commerce  (viii,  p.  lo). 

2,  Questions  determinable  according  to  the  principle  as  stated 
are,  e.g. :  — 

(a)   the  rights  of  the   factor  against  the   consignor  (commission, 

interest,  lien,  pledge)  ; 
{b")    the  conditions  under  which  the  factor  may  purchase  the  goods 

himself; 
(f)    the  giving  of  notice ; 
{d)  whether  the  factor  was  guilty  of  negligence  in  regard  to  damage 

received  by  the  goods  after  sale  or  during  consignment  to  him 

(/i.^.,  XX,  p.  874); 
(<)    the  rights  of  the  consignor  (information,  insurance  moneys, 

general  responsibility  of  the  factor).     In  all  of  these  directions, 

trade  usages  may  be  of  importance. 

3.  The  same  principle  applies  also  to  analogous  questions  in 
forwarding,  viz.  as  to  the  liability  of  the  forwarder  (Ger.  Comm. 
Code.  Art.  408,  and  Imp.  Ct,  xlviii,  p.  108;  contra  Sw.  Code  of 
Oblig.,  Art.  448),  and  the  duties  of  the  consignor  (see  as  to  these, 
Sw.  Code  of  Oblig.,  Art.  451).  It  is  the  law  of  the  forwarder 
(spediteter)  which  is  authoritative. 

II.  The  same  result  is  reached  by  adopting  the  principle  of  the 
place  of  performance. 

The  destination  of  the  goods  should  not  be  taken  as  the  place 
of  performance;  even  though  the  forwarder  has  a  branch  at  the 
final  destination,  and  therefore  addresses  the  shipment  to  this  office, 
whence  it  is  delivered  to  the  consignee  (Imp.  Ct.,  xxxviii,  p.  195). 
However,  the  matiner  of  delivery  may  conform  to  the  laws  and 
customs  prevailing  at  the  destination. 

III.  Those  who  favor  tite  bisection  of  an  obligation  tuould  hert 
also  apply  the  law  of  the  respective  domicile  to  the  obligation  of 
each  of  the  parties. 

§  177.  Railroad  Freight  Contracts.  ^^| 

Under  this  topic  we  must  distinguish  between  : —  ^^ 

1.  the  law  as  it  exists  under  the  International  Convention  of 
Berne,  relating  to  railway  freight; 

2.  the  law  as  it  exists  in  states  not  belonging  to  this  union^^H 
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I.    The  Law  upon  the  Basis  of  the  Convention 

C.  D.  Asser,  Internationaal goederenvervoer  langs  spoarwegen  (1887). 

Meili,  Internationale  Eisenbahnvertrdge  und  spezieU  die  Berner  Konventian  Uber 

das  internationaU  Eisenbahnfrachtrecht  (Hamburg,  1887),  p.  37. 
Id.^  Die  Unionen  Uber  das  Recfu  der  Weltverkehrsanstalten  und  des  geistigen 

Eigentums  (Leipzig,  1889),  p.  32. 
Schwab,  Das  internaiioncde  Obereinkommtn  Uber  den  Eisenbahnfrachtverkehr 

(Leipzig,  1 891). 
Gerstner,  Internationales  Eisenbahnfrachtrecht  (1893). 
Rosenthal,  Internationales  Eisenbahnfrachtrecht  (1894). 
Th.  Gerstner,  Der  neueste  Stand  des  Berner  internationalen  Vbereinkommens 

Uber  den  Eisenbahnfrachtverkehr  vom  14  Oktober  tSqo,    Auf  Grund  der 

muhtraglichen  Vereinbarungen  und  der  hierauf  beruhenden  neuen  Fassung 

des  Textes  gUltig  vom  to  Oktober  tqot  an  unter  BerUcksichtigungvon  Theorie 

und  Praxis  (  Berlin,  1 90 1 ) . 

The  Convention  was  p)erfected  October  14,  1890.  To  this 
union  belong  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  (1897) 
Denmark.  It  was  amended  in  certain  directions  by  the  supple- 
mentary convention  prepared  at  the  conference  of  Paris  in  1896, 
and  these  amendments  were  declared  ratified  by  all  parties  to  the 
original  Convention,  October  10,  1901  (see  the  Periodical  for  Inter- 
national Freight  Transportation,  issued  by  the  central  office  in 
Berne,  ix,  p.  225).  The  amendments  refer  to  Arts.  6,  7,  15,  and 
44  (see  Gerstner,  cited  supra), 

I.  Within  the  jurisdictions  which  have  accepted  the  Convention^ 
railway  freight  contracts  are  governed  internationally  by  a  uniform 
system  of  law, 

1.  The  code  of  law  relating  to  railway  freight  thus  adopted  is 
not  only  a  codification  of  rules  of  private  law,  but  also  includes 
certain  rules  of  procedure  (see  Arts.  23  and  56).  The  Convention 
does  not  refer  to  the  carriage  of  passengers  or  baggage. 

2.  The  Convention  states  under  what  conditions  of  transporta- 
tion and  to  which  railroads  it  applies.  The  following  requisites 
must  be  present :  — 

(a)  the  shipment  of  goods  under  a  through  bill  of  lading; 

\b)  the  shipment  of  goods  from  the  territory  of  one  treaty  state  to 
that  of  another ;  the  Convention  refers  to  transportation  exclu- 
sively within  territories  in  which  it  is  in  force  {H,  E,^  xx,  p.  290) ; 

{c)  a  railway  route  which  has  been  admitted  through  certification  of 
list  and  map  as  suitable  for  international  traffic. 
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A  railway  freight  contract  for  transportation  between  Valencia 
and  Zurich  cannot  be  dissected  into  two  parts  so  as  to  say  that  as 
Spain  is  not  a  party  to  the  treaty,  Spanish  railroad  law  applies  to 
the  route  in  Spain,  while  the  International  Convention  applies  to 
the  route  through  France  and  Switzerland. 

3.  The  railroads  designated  as  international  routes  are  subject 
to  rules  of  compulsory  carriage  and  of  direct  transportation  (Art.  5). 
This  is  a  logical  extension  of  the  internal  rules  so  as  to  com- 
pel direct  traffic  between  railroads  throughout  the  treaty  territory. 
This  naturally  results  in  far-reaching  obligations  relative  to  crediting 
other  railroads  for  freight  and  disbursements  (Art.  23), 

II.  The  substantive  provisions  of  the  Convention  contain  uniform 
rules  relative  to  liability  for  loss  or  injury  to  goods  or  for  delay  in 
delivery. 

1.  A  joint  and  several  liability  on  the  part  of  the  receiving  and 
delivering  roads  with  that  of  the  road  on  which  the  damage  occurs 
is  enacted  by  Art,  27.  The  principle  applies  both  to  damage  for 
loss  or  injury  and  for  delay  (Periodical  for  Int.  Trans.,  iii,  p.  71). 

2.  Local  customs  are  taken  into  consideration  with  respect  to 
the  manner  of  delivery  at  the  point  of  destination  {H.  E,,  iii,  p.  260). 

2.     The  Law  in  Countries  not  Parties  to  the  Convention 
I.   Railway  freight  contracts  {and  for  the  carriage  of  passengers^ 
are  governed  by  the  law  of  tlie  seat  of  the  carrier. 

1.  We  have  here  again  transactions  entered  into  in  large 
numbers  according  to  a  uniform  scheme.  It  is  therefore  natural 
that  the  law  governing  the  transporting  institution  should  control. 

2.  The  fact  is  immaterial  that  a  foreign  carrier  maintains  a 
branch  in  the  inland.  Foote  in  his  "Treatise  on  Private  Inter- 
national Law,"  p.  345,  cites  such  a  case  (Cohen  v.  South  Eastern 
R.R.  Co.,  L,  R,  2  Ex.  D.  253)  in  which  indeed  English  judges 
were  of  widely  different  opinions.  Von  Bar  (ii,  p.  20),  in  view  of 
this  case,  thinks  that  the  local  consignor  may  rely  either  upon  the 
lex  loci  contractus  or  upon  that  generally  governing  the  companv- 
It  is  the  business  of  the  company  to  prevent  this  by  setting  up 
special  conditions. 

II.  Certain  systems  of  railroad  law  outside  of  the  ConveutioH 
provide  for  a  joint  and  several  liability  of  tlie  receiving  and 
delivering  roads  with  that  on  which  the  injury  occurred.  ^^^J 
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In  America  and  England 

The  tendency  in  these  Jurisdictions  was  first  toward  determin- 
ing the  interpretation  of  a  contract  for  the  carriage  of  freight  by 
the  lex  loci  contractus.  This  resulted  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the 
place  of  the  contract  is  most  frequently  also  the  place  of  the  car- 
rier's principal  office  (see  Kline  v.  Baker,  99  Mass.  153;  R.R.  v. 
Shand,  3  Moo.  P.  6  (Eng.)  290).  The  preponderance  of  authority 
is  now  substantially  as  stated  by  the  author  (see,  besides  the  case 
of  Cohen  v,  R.R.,  supra^  also  Re  Missouri  S.S.  Co.,  1889,  L.R.  42 
Ch.  D.  321 ;  McDaniell  v,  R.R.,  24  la.  412 ;  R.R.  v.  Smith,  74  111. 
197).  Where  the  place  of  the  contract  coincides  with  the  carrier's 
principal  office,  the  courts  are  still  inclined  to  state  the  law  as 
though  the  lex  loci  contractus  was  alone  authoritative  (Robertson  v, 
Nat.  S.  Co.,  37  N.Y.  Supp.  69;  Fairchild  v.  R.R.,  148  Pa.  St.  527; 
Ryan  v,  R.R.,  65  Tex.  13). 

NOTE 

The  countries  of  Europe  have  also  entered  into  a  treaty  (1887)  relative  to 
technical  matters  of  railway  transportation  (see  Meili,  InternationaU  Eisenbakn- 
vertrdge^  p.  29). 

§  178.  Carriage  on  Inland  Waters. 

Unless  the  contrary  is  to  be  found  in  positive  legislation^  there  is 
no  joint  and  several  liability  on  the  part  of  connecting  carriers  upon 
inland  waters. 

The  Convention  of  Berne  covers  only  railway  carriage ;  it  does 
not  refer  to  carriage  by  water. 

§  179.   Contracts  of  Insurance. 

V.  Bar,  ii,  pp.  148-150. 

Ehrenberg,  Verskherungsrecht^  i,  pp.  281,  416-419. 

I.  Contracts  of  insurance^  so  far  as  the  obligation  of  the  insurer 
is  concerned,  ^re  snhject  to  the  law  which  prevails  at  the  place  where 
the  prificipal  seat  of  tlu  company  is  located. 

1.  It  may  be  said  that  the  whole  machinery  of  assurance  is 
more  or  less  on  a  uniform  basis,  and  that  here  also  we  are  dealing 
with  contracts  in  masses. 

2.  Von    Bar    agrees  with    this    solution,  as    does  Wharton 

(§  46s):- 


"The  law  deRning  the  insurer's  engagements  is  that  of  the  place 

where  the  corporation  issuing  the  policy  has  its  seat ;  and  where  the 

loss,  if  it  be  incurred,  is  lo  be  paid." 

II.   Foreign  insurance  companies  are  frequently  subjected  to  the 

internal  private  law,  especially  where  they  have  established  general 

agencies  or  sub-directorates  in  the  local  state. 

1.  It  cannot  be  said  that  these  are  branch  establishments  in  the 
technical  sense,  but  the  principle  is  justified  particularly  in  cases 
where  the  policy  is  made  out  in  the  language  of  the  local  state  and 
the  attention  of  the  policy  holder  is  not  distinctly  called  to  the  law 
as  prevailing  at  the  seat  of  the  company, 

2.  The  American  doctrine  is  still  broader,  and  is  stated  by 
Wharton  in  the  following  terms :  — 

§  466.  "  An  insurer,  however,  doing  business  in  a  particular  stale 

by  an  agency  with  power  to  act,  puts  itself  by  so  doing  under  the 

control  of  such  stale  law.    The  agency  then  becomes  the  seal  of 

the  obligation." 

Moore,  in  his  notes  to  Dicey,  states  the  American  practice  as 

follows  (p.  584);  — 

"A  contract  of  insurance  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  it  is  made,  which  is  usually  the  place  where  the  policy  is 
delivered  and  becomes  effective." 
English   practice  lays  great  stress  upon  the  place  where  the 
contract  is  perfected  and  becomes  binding  in  form,  so  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  determine  whether  it  becomes  binding  by  the  agent's 
subscription  or  that  of  the  directors. 

3.  The  subjection  of  the  foreign  company  to  the  local  law  is 
sometimes  specially  provided.  Usually  the  concessions  of  the  Ger- 
man states  to  foreign  insurance  companies  read  that  they  shall  sue 
and  be  sued  in  the  local  courts,  i.e.  select  and  accept  their  jurisdic- 
tion {" Recht  sit  nehmen  und  sit  gebcn"),  or  as  the  concessions 
of  Coburg-Gotha  read,  "as  though  the  company  had  its  seat  in 
Coburg-Gotha,"  The  internal  law  as  opposed  to  local  jurisdiction 
is  mentioned  only  by  Brunswick  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  which 
states  concessions  are  granted  only  under  the  condition  that  the 
company  "  submits  itself  to  the  local  laws  and  administrative  regu- 
lations in  regard  to  business  conducted  within  the  local  state." 

In  this  connection  reference  is  also  to  be  made  to  the  Imperial 
Statute  of  May  12,  igoi,  relative  to  private  insurance  underta 
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in.  Transactions  connected  with  the  policy  itself  are^  as  a  rule^ 
also  governed  by  tfte  laiv  prevailing  at  the  seat  of  the  insurer. 

1.  First,  as  to  transfers  of  claims  arising  from  the  contract 
of  the  insurance,  the  domiciliary  law  of  the  insurer  governs,  as 
the  law  of  the  obligor  or  debitor  cessiis  is  authoritative,  except  as 
to  the  liability  of  the  transferrer,  to  which  his  domiciliary  law  is 
applicable  (see  §110,  supra). 

2.  This  applies  also  to  pledges,  being  of  the  nature  of  transfers. 

The  rule  does  not  apply  to  the  sale  or  pledge  of  policies  pay- 
able to  bearer,  as  here  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  sale  or 
pledge  became  executed  will  govern.  This  follows  from  the  nature 
of  the  original  obligation. 

§  180.  Torts  in  Commercial  Law. 

L   The  lex  delicti  commissi  is  authoritative. 

It  is  clear  that  also  in  commercial  matters  a  claim  for  damages 
may  arise  out  of  a  tort  or  quasi-tort,  the  facts  of  which  are  con- 
nected with  different  jurisdictions  of  law.  Reference  is  again  to 
be  made  to  §§  128  and  129,  supra. 

1.  A  merchant  in  Zurich  receives  from  X  in  Lyons  favorable 
information  as  to  the  credit  standing  of  a  customer.  After  loss 
has  occurred,  he  sues  X  for  damages  upon  strength  of  Art.  1384, 
French  Code  civil  The  question  arises  whether  French  or  Swiss 
law  is  applicable. 

The  defendant  might  claim  that  the  tort  became  complete  only 
with  the  receipt  of  the  letter  by  the  plaintiff  in  Zurich,  and  that, 
therefore,  Swiss  law  should  apply.  The  German  Imperial  Court 
(xxiii,  p.  306)  held  that  in  such  case  a  homogeneous  tort  is  pre- 
sented, connected,  however,  as  to  the  facts,  with  two  different  juris- 
dictions. The  commission  of  the  tort  was  begun  with  the  mailing 
of  the  letter,  but  was  not  completed  until  it  was  received  and  relied 
on ;  that  therefore  both  places  must  be  regarded  as  the  place  of 
commission.  A  prior  decision  of  the  same  court  (xix,  p.  383)  stated 
that  in  such  a  case  only  the  attempt  took  place  at  the  place  of 
mailing,  and  that  the  true  invasion  of  a  right  had  not  yet  occurred 
there.  The  later  decision  states,  however,  that  it  was  not  intended 
that  the  law  of  the  place  of  receiving  the  letter  should  be  the  sole 
standard  in  such  cases. 

2.  A  banker  domiciled  at  Vienna  holds  a  conference  with  a 
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person  in  Berlin,  in  which  he  advises  hira  to  purchase  certain  Aus- 
trian securities,  while  at  the  same  time  he  proceeds  to  sell  his 
own.     His  liability,  if  any,  is  determinable  by  German  law. 

3-  A  German  domiciled  in  Germany  is  guilty  of  an  alleged  act 
of  unfair  competition  in  Belgium,  either  through  his  own  conduct 
or  through  the  act  of  an  agent.     Belgian  law  is  authoritative. 

4.  Where  injury  has  been  caused  in  the  local  state  by  a  for- 
eigner who,  from  his  own  country,  has  circulated  injurious  matter 
by  circular  or  newspaper  in  the  local  state,  the  local  law  will  be 
applicable. 

5.  Minors  who  falsely  represent  themselves  as  adult,  or  as 
authorized  merchants,  should  be  held  responsible  for  this  tortious 
or  ?/jflJ ('-tortious  act  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
tort  occurred  (Austrian  Civil  Code,  Art.  866 ;  Swiss  Code  of  Oblig., 
Art.  33). 

11.  Of  course  it  is  a  question  for  itself  as  to  how  far  a  judgment 
rendered  in  any  of  the  cases  described  will  be  executed  at  ike  domicilt 
of  the  defendant. 
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SPECIAL  AUTHORITIES   ON  THE   INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OF 

BILLS  AND  NOTES 

A 

V.  Bar,  ii,  pp.  150-185. 

Griinhut,  IVechselrechi  (1897),  ii,  pp.  568-585. 

Renaud,  Wecliselrecht^  3d  ed.,  §  8,  pp.  28-37. 

H.  O.'Lehmann,  Lehrbuch  des  detUschen  Wechselrechts  (1886),  pp.  125-132. 

Goldschmidt,  System  des  Handelsrechts  im  Grundriss,  3d  cd.,  pp.  251-256. 

Thol,  WechselrechU  §  16. 

Canstein,  Lehrbtuh  des  Wechselrechts  (1890),  §  8,  pp.  95-104. 

Endemann,  Handbuch  des  Handelsrechts^  iv,  part  2,  pp.  328-330. 

O.  Wachter,  Encykhpddie  des  Wechselrechts  der  europdischen  und  aussereuro^ 

pdischen  Lander  auf  Grundlage  des  gemeinen  Deutschen  Rechts  (1881), 

pp.  95-110. 
Esperson,  Diritto  cambiaU  internazionale  (Florence). 
Contuzzi,  in  Bohm's  Z.,  i,  pp.  572-582. 
Id.^  La  cafftbiaU  nel  diritto  internazionale  privato  (1899). 
Pardessus,  Cours  de  droit  commercial,  4th  ed.,  v,  Nos.  1475  ^  ^^' 
Chrdtien,  "  Etude  sur  la  lettre  de  change  dans  ses  rapports  avec  le  droit  interna^ 

tional  privi^  in  Revue  de  dr,  /.,  vi,  pp.  5-56,  196-229. 
Lyon-Caen  et  Renault,  Traiti  de  droit  comtnercialy  iv,  Nos.  624  et  seq. 
Surville  et  Arthuys,  Cours  iUmentaire  de  droit  international privi,  3d  ed.,  p.  558. 
Champcommunal,  £tude  sur  la  lettre  de  change  dans  le  droit  international  (1894). 

Printed  also  in  Annates,  viii,  p.  i. 
Weiss,  iv,  pp.  404  et  seq, 

B 

S.  Borchardt,  Vollstdndige  Sammlung  der  geltenden  Wechsel-  und  Handelsgesetze 

alter  Lander,  i,  ii  (1871). 
O.  Borchardt,  Sammlung  der  seit  dem  Jahr  tSyt  publizierten  Wechselgesetze 

(1883)  mit  einem  Nachtrage :  ^'- Das  italienische  Wechselgesetz'*'^  (^883). 
Spaing,  Franz'dsisches,  belgisches  und  englisches  Wechselrecht  im  Anschluss  an  die 

Deutsche  Wechselordnung  ( 1 890) . 
Oskar  Wachter,  Dcu  Wechselrecht  des  Deutschen  Reiches  mit  eingehender  Bertick'^ 

sichtigung  der  neuen  Gesetzgebungen  von  Osterreich-Ungarn  und  Belgien 

(1884). 
Id.,  Encyklopddie  des  Wechselrechts  der  europdischen  und  aussereuropdischen 

Lander  (1881). 

§  181.    Introductory  Remarks. 

Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  play  a  rdle  so  extraor- 
dinarily important  in  modern  legal  relations  that  it  is  necessary  to 
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treat  of  them  also  from  the  international  point  of  view.  Even  as 
early  as  Ulricus  Huber  their  high  importance  as  negotiable  instni- 
nients  was  recognized  {"  De  jure  civitatis,"  lib.  ii,  sec.  vi,  cap.  iv, 
No.  29).  In  modern  intercourse  the  bill  represents  an  absolutely 
indispensable  medium  of  credit  and  payment,  especially  as  it  serves 
to  reduce  to  a  common  level  the  various  systems  and  standards  of 
coinage  by  a  simple  arithmetical  operation.  The  establishment 
of  a  universal  system  of  coinage  seems  a  matter  still  in  the  distant 
future. 

I.  In  determining  rights  and  obligatioHS  by  bill  or  note,  a 
number  ^  different  systems  may  present  themselves  for  applioh 
Hon,  e.g. :  — 

I.  the  place  of  entering  into  the  contract  pursuant  to  which  the  bill 

a.  the  place  of  drawing  the  bill ; 

3.  the  place  of  delivering  it  to  the  payee ; 

4.  the  place  where  value  was  received  ; 

5.  the  place  where  its  acceptance  is  to  occur; 

6.  the  place  of  payment ; 

7.  the  domicile  of  the  drawee  ; 

8.  the  place  where  action  is  brought ; 

9.  the  place  settled  by  the  parties  themselves  to  determine  their 
rights. 

Transactions  conducted  with  bilis  are  commercial  in  nature  and 
we  will  therefore  have  little  to  do  under  this  topic  with  the  national 
law  of  the  parties.  The  law  of  the  place  of  business  or  domicile 
will  be  found  authoritative  for  the  most  part  both  in  relation  to  the 
origin  of  the  obligation  and  its  legal  effect.  As  performance 
regularly  takes  place  at  the  domicile  of  the  drawee,  the  /ex  fori 
will  appear  to  be  applicable  in  most  instances,  although  this  is 
only  "  in  grosso  modo  ";  the  domicile  may  change. 

The  English  and  American  rule,  according  to  which  contracts 
are  generally  referred  to  the  lex  loci  contractus,  arrives  at  the  same 
results  in  regard  to  bills  and  notes  as  the  Continental  European 
rules. 

II.  It  is  especially  upon  the  Law  of  Bills  that  efforts  are  being 
made  toward  the  establishment  of  an  internationally  uniform  syst 
This  tendency  is  to  be  encouraged. 

A.  V,  Hovy,  De  ieginselen  van  htt  internationaal  vnssetregt  (1858). 
G.  Cohn,  Beitrage  zur  Lehre  vom  Hnkeitlicken  Wethsetreckt  (1880). 
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Esperson,  p.  no. 

Chretien,  pp.  221-222. 

Pappenheim,  in  Goldschmidts  Z.,  N,  F.^  xiii,  p.  509. 

Riesser,  Revisionswunsche  mit  RUcksichi  auf  dU  Unifarmurung  des  WechseU 
rechis,    Beilageheft  zu  Goldschmidts  if.,  xxxiii,  pp.  112  and  116. 

Jaques  and  Borchardt,  ^*' Principles  far  an  Iniernaiianal  Law  to  govern  Bills  of 
Exchange^^  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Association  for  theT  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

1 .  Grlinhut  remarks  in  the  preface  to  his  large  work,  that  in  this 
division  of  the  law  it  would  be  easier  than  in  any  other  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  cosmic  unification.  The 
author  then  adds  elegantly, ''  The  fruit  is  ripe ;  it  is  but  necessary 
to  reach  out  our  hands  to  pluck  it" 

2.  The  Assembly  of  German  Jurists  {Juristentag)  of  the  year 
1872  adopted  the  following  resolution :  — 

**  The  creation  of  a  common  Law  of  Bills  for  the  cotmtries  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  of  North  America  is  in  accordance 
with  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  the  law,  and  is  demanded  by 
international  commercial  intercourse  and  credit" 

3.  The  efforts  already  made  toward  unifying  the  Law  of  Bills 
are  well  worthy  of  attention,  three  especially  requiring  mention, 
viz. :  — 

(a)  The  Institute  de  droit  international  has  occupied  itself  with  the 
question  (see  Annuaire^  vii,  pp.  53-89;  viii,  pp.  96-123). 

(^)  The  Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  (now  called  the  International  Law  Association)  agreed 
upon  twenty-seven  rules  at  its  meetings  of  1876, 1877,  and  1878 
(Bremen,  Antwerp,  Frankfort) ;  they  are  known  as  the  Bremen 
rules.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  1876  are  contained  in 
Bulletin  vi,  p.  195,  and  in  the  Report  of  the  Fourth  Annual 
Conference,  p.  23  ;  those  of  1877,  in  Bulletin  vii,  p.  371. 

{c)  The  Belgian  government  initiated  an  international  congress  which 
met  at  Antwerp,  1885,  and  at  Brussels,  1888.  See  Lyon-Caen, 
\VL  Journal  de  dr.  1.,  xii,  p.  593,  with  the  projet  de  lot;  von  Bar, 
ii,  p.  183. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  congress  are  printed  in  the 
Actes  du  congres  int.  de  Bruxelles,  pp.  529-559.  I  repeat  here,  as 
in  my  pamphlet  treating  of  tasks  laid  upon  modem  jurisprudence 
(Vienna,  1892),  that  the  loi-typc  of  this  conference  is  a  still-bom 
creation.     Since  this  conference,  the  tendencies  toward  unification 
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have  subsided,  a  fact  much  to  be  regretted.     As  Thaller  well  saydf 
in  Bulletin  de  la  legislation  compare  ( 1900,  p.  78S) :  — 

"  Cette  unification  est  tres  souhaitabU.     II  n'existe  pas  un  litre  qui 
ait  une  nature  rosmopolite  plus  earaeterisie  que  reffet  de  eom/nereel' 

Bernstein  points  out  the  urgent  necessity  for  an  internationally 
uniform  law  upon  instruments  payable  to  bearer  and  to  order 
("£>(>  Rfvisioti  der  Wechselordnung,"  1900,  p.  79). 

In  the  event  of  accomplishing  the  desired  aim,  the  principal 
international  problems  of  the  Law  of  Bills,  will,  of  course,  disappear. 

in.  Usages  of  exchange  are  of  importance  also  in  this  branch 
of  lazv. 

NOTES 

1 .  There  have  lately  appeared  delaiied  historical  works  upon  the  Law  of  Bills. 
They  are  referred  lo  comparatively  by  Huvelin,  in  Annalts  de  dr.  cpmtnerual, 
XV,  pp.  1-30;  e-g.  Freundt.who  has  discussed  the  Law  of  Bills  of  the  Postglossatocs 
(1899),  and  Grasshoff  that  of  the  Arabs  (1900). 

2.  J.  Voet,  "  Comment,  ad  Pandectas,^^  lii.  p.  819  (lib.  22,  tit.  ii.  No.  10)  :  — 
"  Qui  in  guibusdam  circa  cambim-um  jura  variant  leges  ac  consueludines  van- 
arum  regionum,  nolandum  est,  in  decidendis  circa  hac  coutroversiis  spectandai 
esse  leges  lociilUus,  ad  quern  litera  cambii  deslinala  et  in  quo  vel  acceplata  sunt 
vel  acceptari  debuerunt,  non  item  loci  unde  missa,  cum  illic  contractus  intelligatw 
eelebratus,  ubi  impUmentum  ejus  destinatum  est." 

Thus,  among  others,  the  "lexconlraxisse"  is  cited  (Z,.  21  O.  et  A.  44,  7). 

§  182.  Rules  of  Conflict  in  the  Law  of  Bills  and  Notee. 
Positive  provisions  are  few  in  number. 

I.  None  are  to  be  found  in  statutes  of  countries  foUoiuing  the 
French  system. 

II.  //  is  otherwise,  however,  in  countries  which  have  followed 
the  lead  of  the  Gennan  Statute  of  Bills. 

r.  The  German  Statute  of  Bills  contains  a  title  which  at  least 
promises  much,  in  that  it  treats  of  "foreign  law"  (Arts.  84-86). 
The  German  statute  is  in  force  in  Austria,  but  not  in  Hungary, 
Kuntze  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  German  statute  is  in  harmony 
with  the  elementary  principles  of  international  law  as  approved  in 
practice  {"Dcntsches  Wechsclrecht,"  etc.,  p.  116). 

Notwithstanding  the  identity  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
Statute  of  Bills  differences  may  arise  in  the  judicial  interpretation 
of  the  rules.  But  this  is  really  no  question  of  International  Private 
Law.    Where  the  practice  of  the  courts  in  either  country  differead^ 
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interprets  the  same  provision,  only  the  judge  who  applies  the  law 
can  determine  the  correct  solution,  even  though  the  law  of  the 
other  country  be  applicable  to  the  issue  (German  Sup.  Ct.  Comm., 
XV,  p.  209). 

2.  The  precedent  set  by  the  German  statute  in  this  title  has 
been  followed  verbatim  by  the  following  countries  besides  Austria : — 

(a)  Servia,  §§  168-170; 

(d)  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  §  84-86 ; 

(c)  Hungary,  §§95-97; 

(d)  Switzerland,  Code  of  Obligations,  Arts.  822-824; 
(/)   Russia  (1903),  §§  82-83. 

As  we  are  to  discuss  these  provisions  in  their  proper  relation, 
no  further  mention  need  be  made  of  them  here. 

IIL  T/ie  English  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  0/1882  contains  express 
rules  of  conflict.  This  precedent  is  exceptional  in  English  statutory 
practice. 

The  provisions  are  to  be  found  in  Art  72.  Dicey  adopts  part 
of  the  article  verbatim  in  his  work  (Rule  160)  and  uses  also  Arts. 
57,  83,  and  89  (Rules  161,  162,  163;  see  also  Rules  164-166). 

Art.  72  reads  as  follows :  — 

''  Where  a  bill  drawn  in  one  country  is  negotiated,  accepted  or 
payable  in  another,  the  rights,  duties  and  liabilities  of  the  parties 
thereto  are  determined  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  validity  of  a  bill  as  regards  requisites  in  form  is  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  place  of  issue,  and  the  validity,  as  regards 
requisites  in  form,  of  the  supervening  contracts,  such  as  accept- 
ance or  indorsement,  or  acceptance  supra  protest,  is  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  such  contract  was  made. 

Provided  that :  — 

(a)  Where  a  bill  is  issued  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  not 
invalid  by  reason  only  that  it  is  not  stamped  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  place  of  issue. 

(Ji)  Where  a  bill  issued  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  conforms,  as 
regards  requisites  in  form,  to  the  law  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  may,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  payment  thereof,  be 
treated  as  valid  as  between  all  persons  who  negotiate,  hold, 
or  become  parties  to  it  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  interpretation  of  the 
drawing,  indorsement,  acceptance  or  acceptance  supra  protest 
of  a  bill,  is  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  such  con- 
tract is  made.    Provided  that  where  an  inland  bill  is  indorsed  in 
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a  foreign  country  the  undorsemenE  shall  as  regards  the  pafer 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  law  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

3.  The  duties  of  the  holder  with  respect  to  the  presentment  in 
acceptance  or  payment  and  the  necessity  for  or  sufficiency  of 
a  protest  or  notice  of  dishonor,  or  otherwise,  are  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  act  is  done  or  the  bill  is 
dishonored. 

4.  Where  a  bill  is  drawn  out  of,  but  payable  in,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  sum  payable  is  not  expressed  in  the  cunency  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  amount  shall,  in  absence  of  some  enpress 
stipulation,  be  calculated  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange  for 
sight  drafts  at  the  place  of  payment  on  the  day  the  bill  is 
payable. 

5.  Where  a  bill  is  drawn  in  one  country  and  is  payable  in  another, 
the  due  date  thereof  is  determined  according  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  it  is  payable." 

IV.  The  rule  again  holds  good  that  reference  and  re-reference  art 
not  permissible  unless  expressly  sanctioned  by  statute. 

1.  Staub,  in  his  commentary  to  the  German  Statute  of  BJUs 
(2d  ed.,  p.  214,  ad  Art.  84,  §  2),  says  that  German  law  becomes 
applicable  if  the  lex  pa  trite  provides  that  the  domiciliary  law  should 
govern.     This  view  is  incorrect  (see  supra,  §  46). 

2.  But  we  have  already  noticed  the  express  provisions  (rf 
Art.  7,  subs,  I  and  3,  and  Art.  27,  Introductory  Act  (see  supra, 
§  58,  III). 

§  183.   Civil  Law  relating  to  Bills  and  Notes. 

H.  O.  Lehmann,  Lehrbuch  des  deutschia  H'tckselrechis,  pp.  117  ei  stg. 
Carl  Wieland,  Dtr  Wechsd  und seine  civiirechtlidien  Grundlagen  (1901). 

I.  The  distinction  made  in  intertial private  law  between  the  LatI 
of  Bills  proper  and  ordinary  civil  law  relating  to  bills  is  of  importanct 
also  in  international  matters. 

Where  the  right  or  claim  does  not  arise  out  of  the  Law  of  Bills 
proper  (or  the  law  merchant),  the  ordinary  rules  of  International 
Civil  and  Commercial  Law  will  apply.  The  principle  which  is 
most  often  applied  in  Commercial  Law  will  here  also  apply  analo- 
gously, in  the  absence  of  other  standards,  viz.  that  the  obligor 
remains  subject  to  the  law  of  his  domicile,  except  in  regard  to 
capacity  to  act,  which,  under  some  systems,  is  subject  to  the  la 
patrits.  ^^t^ 
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Ordinary  rules  of  Civil  Law,  as  distinguished  from  the  Law  of 
Bills  proper,  will  be  found  applicable  to  the  following  questions :  — 

1.  Preliminary  contracts  in  which  a  promise  is  made  to  accept 
a  bill  (see  v.  Bar,  ii,  p.  185).  Such  a  contract  is  independent  of 
the  Law  of  Bills  proper  (Thol,  "  Wechselrecht^'  §  Si)»  The  obligor 
is  here  the  party  who  afterward  becomes  the  creditor  of  the 
obligee. 

2.  Whether  a  general  civil  liability  exists,  though  there  be  a 
failure  of  one  or  more  of  the  legal  essentials  of  a  bill  (Art.  7,  Ger. 
Stat,  of  Bills ;  Art.  725,  Sw.  Code  of  Oblig.).  Thus,  Art.  820  of 
the  Swiss  law  declares  that  instruments  signed  with  a  cross  instead 
of  a  name  have  no  "  force  as  bills." 

The  German  Supreme  Court  of  Commerce  (xxii,  p.  304)  has 
held  that  the  mere  drawing  of  a  bill  is  not  in  itself  the  creation  of 
an  underlying  relationship  of  debtor  and  creditor.  The  Swiss 
Federal  Court  holds  that  the  drawer  of  a  bill  simply  records  the 
fact  that  he  wishes  to  be  liable  out  of  the  bill  itself  —  nothing  more. 
"  Whether  there  has  been  a  liability  in  civil  law  is  to  be  determined 
solely  by  the  underlying  relationship  between  the  parties  at  the 
time;  an  invalid  bill  comes  into  question  only  as  a  means  of 
proof"  (A.E.,  xiii,  p.  233). 

3.  The  question  as  to  what  general  legal  rights  arise  where 
those  flowing  from  the  instrument  itself  have  been  lost  because 
of  failure  to  obey  certain  formal  rules  (see  Art.  83,  Ger.  Stat,  of 
Bills ;  Art.  813,  Sw.  Code ;  France,  Lyon-Caen  and  Renault,  iv.  No. 

458). 

4.  The  question  as  to  the  rights  of  an  indorsee  who  has  parted 
with  the  bill  simply  inprocura  or  for  collection  (Art.  735,  Sw.  Code). 

5.  The  question  as  to  what  rights  arise  where  a  person  recog- 
nizes an  obligation  under  a  bill  in  the  form  of  an  avowal,  say  before 
witnesses,  e.g.  by  declaring  that  an  acceptance,  not  valid  legally, 
shall  count  as  such  (Ger.  Sup.  Ct.  Comm.,  xxi,  p.  163). 

6.  Questions  of  agency,  e,g,  as  to  the  obligations  of  a  person 
who,  by  his  own  signature,  has  made  another  liable  upon  the  bill 
itself. 

7.  The  question  as  to  what  rights  arise  from  assignments  of 
non-due  and  of  protested  bilb,  in  contradistinction  to  indorsements. 

8.  What  legal  relations  exist  between  the  surety  on  a  bill  and 
the  principal  debtor  and  between  the  surety  and  possible  co-sureties 
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(Art,  809,  Sw.  Code;  A.E.,  vii,  p.  11);  also  as  to  whether  the 
surety  may  compel  iodorsement  of  the  bill  to  him  after  pay- 
ment. 

Where  a  guaranty  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  or  a  succession  of 
bills  to  be  drawn  in  the  future  is  made  by  separate  instrument, 
most  countries  do  not  recognize  an  obligation  within  the  Law  of 
Bills  proper.  The  law  of  France,  however  (Art.  142,  Code  de  Com 
merce),  gives  effect  to  such  a  guaranty  under  the  strict  provisions 
of  the  Law  of  Bills. 

II.  Statutes  0f  countrus  in  the  French  group  do  not  differentiate 
civil  rights  and  liabilities  from  those  arising  under  the  bill  to  tiu 
same  extent  as  do  the  statutes  of  the  German  group. 

French  law  (Code  de  Comm.,  Art.  1 15)  establishes  a  connection 
between  the  obligation  constituted  by  the  bill  and  the  fund  in  the 
hands  of  the  drawee  to  cover  it  (provision).  This  fund  may  con- 
sist of  goods  sold  to  the  drawee,  or  even  of  the  credit  which  the 
drawee  bank  opens  for  its  customer.  In  France  the  holder  of  a 
bill  has,  according  to  constant  practice,  a  special  right  against  this 
fund,  which  becomes  important  in  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  drawee.     This  right  goes  with  the  bill  upon  indorsement. 

The  doctrine  of  cover  exists  also  in  Scotland  (Bills  of  Exchange 
Act,  5  53)  but  not  in  England  nor  in  countries  of  the  German 
group.  Thus  cases  of  conflict  may  arise.  Von  Bar  (ii,  p.  183)  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  fund  or  cover  is  transferred  only  in  case 
the  bill  involves  an  assignment  of  it  both  by  the  law  of  the  drawer 
and  that  of  the  drawee.  This  may  be  disputed.  It  would  seem 
rather  that  the  law  of  the  place  of  drawing  was  applicable,  unless 
tile  bill  be  drawn  in  a  manner  different  than  required  at  that  place. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  doctrine  of  cover  has  not  been 
finally  done  away  with ;  it  involves  a  confusion  of  the  Law  of  Bills 
proper  with  civil  law.  In  reality,  it  cannot  be  construed  either 
as  a  passing  of  ownership  or  the  transfer  of  a  claim  (cession  de 
cr^amie). 

III.  Certain  relationships  of  a  civil  nature  are,  neverikeUn, 
regulated  in  statutes  relating  to  bills. 

We  refer  to  questions  arising  from  the  subscribing  of  bills  by 
an  unauthorized  agent  (falsus  procurator)  in  the  name  of  the  sup- 
posed principal.  In  this  case  no  liability  arises  from  the  bill  itself 
(Art.  95,  Gcr.  Stat,  of  Bills;  Art.  821,  Sw.  Code> 
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/;/  America  and  England 

The  distinction  drawn  by  the  author  between  obligations  under 
the  bill,  and  other  obligations  is  more  important  in  countries  of  the 
Continent,  than  in  America  and  England,  for  the  reason  that  sum- 
mary procedure  and  execution  are  there  given  for  obligations  aris- 
ing from  the  Law  of  Bills  proper  {wechselrechtlicK).  Summary 
procedure,  or  "  summary  diligence  "  as  it  is  still  called  in  Scotch 
jurisprudence,  exists  in  Scotland,  but  has  been  abrogated  in  Eng- 
land (see  Chalmers,  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  §  98  and  note).  The 
distinction  has  some  importance,  however,  in  determining,  in  a 
similar  way,  whether  or  not  the  instrument  is  recognized  as  nego- 
tiable by  the  law  merchant  so  as  to  render  proof  of  consideration 
unnecessary  and  to  be  free  from  equities  (see  Curran  v.  Witter,  68 
Wis.  16;  Bristol  v.  Warner,  19  Conn.  17;  Deyo  v.  Thompson,  53 
App.  Div.  (N.Y.)  12). 

§  184.  Capacity  to  be  obligated  upon  Bills  and  Notes. 

V.  Bar,  ii,  150. 

I.  By  legislation  in  some  countries ^  the  capacity  to  be  obligated 
tipon  bills  of  exchange  is  dependent  upon  the  personal  law  of  the 
obligor. 

I.  The  lex patrice  has  been  adopted  by :  — 

{a)  Art.  12,  Portuguese  Code  of  Commerce; 

Ip)  the  law  of  France.  There  is  no  express  rule  of  conflict  applying 
particularly  to  the  Law  of  Bills.  Arts.  113  and  1 14  of  the  Code 
of  Commerce,  which  provide  that  the  subscription  to  a  bill  by  a 
married  woman  shall  be  taken  merely  as  an  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness and  that  of  a  minor  shall  be  void,  is  not  of  this  character. 
Siuville  et  Arthuys,  p.  560,  lay  down  the  rule  thus :  — 

"  The  capacity  of  a  person  who  obligates  himself  by  bill  of 
exchange  as  drawer,  drawee,  indorser  or  surety  is  determined 
by  his  national  law.  We  have  framed  this  rule  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  whether  the  obligation  is  civil  or  commercial  in  nature. 
.  .  .  We  recognize  that  the  danger  is  very  great  in  regard  to 
bills  where  the  circumstances  make  it  difiicult  to  know  the  ca- 
pacity of  precedent  obligors." 

The  same  opinion  is  supported  by  Weiss  (iv,  p.  423).  He 
relies  upon  Art.  3,  Code  Civile  and  its  application  to  aliens  (see 
S  58,  I,  2,  supra).    He  adds,  however,  that  in  practice  the 
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tendency  is  not  to  observe  the  personal  law  where  a  French- 
man's interests  would  be  injured,  provided  he  has  not  been 
guilly  of  negligence  (see  §  58,  III,  supra).  Weiss  is  oppwsed 
to  this  practice  on  principle  (iii,  p.  149). 
2,  Such  systems  as  determine  the  personal  statute  by  the  law 
of  the  domicile  apply  that  law  also  to  transactions  by  bill  or  note. 

II.    Some  systems  of  legislation  make  the  status  in  regard  to  bills 
dependent  upon  territorial  law. 
To  this  group  belong :  - — 

1.  Germany  (Art.  84,  Stat,  of  Bills;  Art.  73,  Introd.  Act). 
By  reason  of  the  provisions  of  Arts.  7  and  29,  Introductory  Act,  it 
would  have  been  unnecessary  to  define  the  capacity  of  aliens  as  to 
bills.     Still,  Art  84,  Stat,  of  Bills,  provides :  — 

"The  capacity  of  an  alien  to  undertake  obligations  by  bill  will 
be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  state  to  which  he  himself  belongs. 
But  an  alien  who,  by  the  law  of  his  own  country,  has  not  that  capac- 
ity, will  be  bound  by  undertaking  such  obligations  in  this  country, 
if  by  the  laws  of  this  country  he  has  capacity  so  to  do." 

Thus  the  personal  law  governs  in  the  first  instance,  though  an 
important  exception  in  favor  of  German  law  is  added  immediately 
after.  The  minutes  of  the  Leipzig  Conference  upon  the  Law  of 
Bills  (issued  by  Thol,  Gottingen,  1866)  show  that  the  committee 
wished  to  observe  the  urgent  demands  of  the  business  community 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  buyers  frequently  come  to  Germany  from 
far  distant  countries,  especially  to  the  fairs.  Reference  was  made 
also  to  the  formula  of  Hugo  Grotius,  by  which  an  alien  undertaking 
an  obligation  in  the  inland  by  bill  was  considered  as  "  subditus 
temporarius"  and  thus  subjected  to  the  local  law. 

Under  the  German  Statute  of  Bills  and  in  the  countries  follow- 
ing that  statute,  it  does  not  expressly  appear  whether  an  alien 
entering  into  an  obligation  by  bill  with  another  alien  of  the  same 
or  different  country  is  bound  by  the  territorial  rule  of  Art.  84. 
A  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  upon  the  point,  though  to  me 
it  would  seem  unsound  to  make  a  distinction.  Even  though  we 
might  interpret  a  similar  rule  in  International  Civil  Law  in  this 
manner  (see  §  59,  II,  3,  supra),  the  Law  of  Bills  does  not  permit 
of  such  differentiation. 

2.  Switzerland  (Art.  822,  Code  of  Obhgations).  Differing 
somewhat  from  the  German  statute,  this  statute  provides  t 
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provisions  shall  be  applicable  to  Swiss  subjects  abroad,  as  well 
as  to  aliens  in  the  inland,  in  respect  of  their  capacity  to  under- 
take obligations  by  bilL  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  modi- 
fied by  Fed.  Stat.  N.  &  A.,  Art.  28,  No.  2  (§  7,  III,  4,  supra). 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Swiss  Law  of  Bills  lies  in  the  fact 
that  although  persons  having  capacity  to  obligate  themselves  by 
contract  have  capacity  to  obligate  themselves  by  bill,  still  the 
special  provisions  as  to  procedure  and  execution  in  actions  upon 
bills  are  applicable  only  to  persons  inscribed  in  the  commercial 
register  (Art.  720,  Code  of  Oblig.).  This  is  fundamentally  illogi- 
cal and  arbitrary,  and  tends  to  delude,  especially  foreign  holders 
of  bills. 

3.  Italy,  The  standard  is  diflferent  here  from  that  followed 
in  Civil  Law,  as  Art  58,  Codies  di  Commercio^  applies  also  to  the 
Law  of  Bills.  In  other  words,  the  lex  loei  eontraetus  is  applicable, 
and  Art.  6,  Disposizioni^  is  expressly  excluded  (see  §  162,  II,  4, 
supra.) 

Esperson  ("  Diritto  eambiario  intemazionale^^  pp.  3,  4,  9 ;  pub- 
lished 1870)  holds  that  the  general  rule  of  Italy  upon  status  should 
apply  also  in  regard  to  bills.  This  he  repeats  in  Jourtial  de  dr.  i. 
(vii,  p.  259)  in  the  year  1880;  he  opposes  the  legislative  policy  of 
Art.  84  of  the  German  statute  in  the  following  words,  "  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  International  Private  Law  by  which  we 
have  seen  that  the  character  of  incapacity  impressed  upon  an  in- 
dividual by  the  legislature  of  his  country  remains  indelible  and 
follows  him  to  a  foreign  country  in  the  same  manner  as  does 
the  capacity  which  this  legislature  recognizes." 

4.  England  and  America.  The  lex  loci  contractus^  i.e.  the  ter- 
ritorial law,  is  applied  to  the  capacity  to  become  obligated  on  a 
bill,  just  as  capacity  generally  is  so  determined  (see  §  58,  IV, 
supra;  Phillimore,  iv,  §  838,  p.  686).  An  error  which  is  very 
common  among  Continental  jurists  is  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
domiciliary  law  which  controls  in  these  Jurisdictions. 

III.  It  follows  ^  then^  that  the  question  wluther  an  alien  in  the 
inland  or  a  native  abroad  has  capacity  to  be  obligated  upon  a  bill^  is 
to  be  atiswered  variously  according  to  the  particular  rule  of  conflict. 

I.  Where  the  lex  patrice  governs,  the  question  of  minority  or 
majority  will  be  determined  by  it,  and  a  foreign  interdiction  with 
its  resulting  disabilities  will  also  be  taken  account  of. 
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2,  Not  so,  however,  where  the  capacity  to  be  obligated  upon  a 
bill  is  determined  by  the  Ux  loci  contractus. 

3.  A  foreign  tradeswoman  may  obligate  herself  by  bill  within 
the  scope  of  her  occupation,  unless,  of  course,  the  territorial  law 
wholly  repudiates  the  distinction  between  tradeswomen  and  ordi- 
nary married  women. 

IV.  As  a  question  of  legislative  policy,  it  seems  clear  tltat  the  two 
extremes  {the  lex  patriis  on  ihe  one  hand  and  the  territorial  rule  on 
the  other)  go  too  far,  and  that  a  neutral  point  should  be  reached. 

1.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Art.  84  of  the  German  statute 
was  accepted  only  by  a  vote  of  10  to  9  in  the  Conference  (Minutes, 
cd.  by  Thol,  p.  156). 

2.  Norsa  proposed  the  following  before  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law  [Annuaire,  1883-1885,  vii,  p.  81):  — 

"  Art.  a.  The  capacity  to  be  obligated  by  bill  of  exchange  or  to 
order,  as  to  those  who  are  alien  to  the  present  law  (viz.  subjects  of 
stiitcs  who  do  not  adopt  the  law),  is  determined  by  the  law  of  the 
country  to  which  they  belong. 

Art.  3.  Provided  however  that  an  alien  incapable  of  obligating 
himself  by  bill  of  exchange  or  to  order  by  the  law  of  his  country  but 
capable  of  so  doing  by  the  present  law,  may  be  considered  as  validly 
obligated  over  against  a  bona  fidt  contractor  and  his  transferees,  so 
far  as  concerns  transactions  by  bill  or  note  occurring  in  countries 
where  this  law  is  in  force." 

However,  this  "  sententia  media  "  was  not  adopted  by  the  Insti- 
tute at  its  meeting  in  Brussels,  where  a  project  for  a  uniform  law 
was  adopted.  In  its  stead  a  provision  was  substituted  following 
the  rule  of  lix  loci  contractus  {Ann.,  viii,  p.  97);  this  was  adopted 
also  by  the  International  Congress  of  Brussels  in  1888  {Actes,  pp. 
530,  550),  and  the  Association  of  International  Law  (Revue  de  dr, 
I.,  ix.  p.  409)- 

On  the  other  hand,  von  Bar  proposes  the  following  sound  solu 
tion  (ii,  p.  I S  5.  note  17):  — 

"  Every  one  who  can  bind  himself  by  any  contract  can  do  so  by 
bill.  It  shall  be  immaterial  whether  or  not  a  person  had  capacity  to 
bind  himself  by  bill,  be  that  incapacity  a  result  of  a  general  inca- 
pacity to  contract  or  not,  if,  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  bill  is 
issued,  the  debtor  had  this  capacity,  and  the  person  who  sues  on 
the  bill  or  his  predecessor  in  title  was  acting  in  good  &ith  wlien  fae 
acquired  the  bill.    Good  faith  is  presumed" 
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As  its  author  points  out,  the  principle  of  regarding  nothing  but 
the  '*  bona  fides  "  of  the  person  who  acquires  the  bill  guarantees  a 
wider  security  and  accords  with  the  rational  demands  of  commerce. 

We  favor,  however,  the  application  of  the  lex  loci  actus  in 
regard  to  capacity  of  aliens  to  be  obligated  on  commercial  paper  at 
markets,  fairs,  and  exchanges.  So  formal  an  act  as  the  drawing 
of  a  bill,  should  contain,  in  itself,  the  assurance  of  capacity  at  mar- 
kets and  fairs.  As  we  have  seen,  the  conditions  at  markets  and 
fairs  influenced  the  discussion  of  the  German  statute.  Bluntschli 
referred  to  the  fact  that  foreign  buyers  were  accustomed  to  pay 
transitory  visits  to  Germany,  making  it  essential  that  they  be 
bound  with  the  strictness  which  the  Law  of  Bills  demands  {^^All^e- 
meine  Deutsche  Wechselordnung^'  p.  128). 

As  a  rule,  the  loci  actus  is  the  place  where  the  actual  fact  of 
drawing  (or  indorsing)  occurred;  capacity  cannot  be  altered  by 
choosing  a  different  venue  for  the  act,  as  the  provisions  upon 
capacity  are  independent  of  the  will  of  the  parties.  The  requisite 
that  a  place  of  payment  must  be  given  in  the  bill  (Art.  4,  No.  8, 
Ger.  Stat.;  Art.  722,  No.  8,  Sw.)  has  no  significance  in  respect  of 
capacity  (Ger.  Sup.  Ct.  Comm.,  xxiii,  p.  388). 

In  America  and  England 

The  rules  applicable  generally  to  capacity  to  act  govern  also  in 
respect  of  negotiable  paper.  The  English  statute  (§22)  provides 
that  "  capacity  to  incur  liability  as  a  party  to  a  bill  is  coextensive 
with  capacity  to  contract"  Although  not  intended  as  a  rule  of 
conflict,  this  rule  serves  to  reflect  the  attitude  of  English  law  that 
every  person  who  has  general  capacity  to  act  is  capable  of  incur- 
ring liability  by  bill.  Wharton  (§  no)  also  points  out  that  while 
the  law  of  the  domicile  will  prevail,  no  artificial  restrictions  upon 
such  capacity  will  be  recognized  extra-territorially.  In  other 
words,  though  the  lex  domicilii  is  admitted  to  be  the  standard  theo- 
retically, yet  the  courts  have  considered  so  many  restrictions  by 
foreign  legislation  to  be  "  artificial,"  that,  as  the  author  states,  the 
standard  is  practically  the  Ux  loci  contractus. 

Questions  of  conflict  in  regard  to  capacity  to  be  obligated  by 
bill  or  note  are  considerably  limited  by  the  fact  that  acceptor  and 
indorscr  warrant  the  capacity  of  all  prior  parties  (§§  112,  115,  Uni- 
form American  Negotiable  Instruments  Law). 
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§  185,   Autonomy  of  the  Parties  in  the  Lav  of  Bills  and  Notes. 

I.  Contract  provisions  by  which  the  parties  subjected  themselves 
to  a  foreign  system  of  law  formerly  played  an  important  rSU  in  the 
Law  of  Bills. 

Compare:  Bender,"  Gn4ndsafse  desdeiitschen  Weehselrechts  mit 
steter  BeriUksichtigttng  der  Gesetzgebung  and  Wissenschaft  des 
Auslandes"  (1828),  ii,  pp.  321-324, 

II,  The  so-called  autonomy  of  the  parties  is  to-day  pertnitted  in 
only  a  few  directions. 

1.  Reference  may  be  made  to :  — 

(a)  the  payment  clause  (Ger,  Stat,  of  Bills,  Art.  37 ;  Sw.  Code^ 

Art.  756)  ; 
(i5)   the  protest  clause  (Ger.  Stat.,  Art.  4a  ;  and  Sw.  Code,  Art.  763)  ; 
(c)    the  presentment  clause  (Ger.  Stat^  Arts.  19,  25,  31,  and  43). 

2.  A  subjection  to  the  application  of  a  foreign  system  of  law  is 
now  possible  by  mentioning  a  particular  place  of  payment  in  the 
instrument. 

The  use  of  a  foreign  language  or  foreign  formula  in  drawing  a 
bill  or  check  docs  not  warrant  the  deduction  that  the  foreign  sys- 
tem of  law  is  applicable.  Thus  where  a  bank  in  Berlin  issues  a  bill 
or  check  according  to  the  English  formula,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  bank  has  subjected  itself  to  English  law,  even  though  the  in- 
strument was  intended  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  payment  in  Eng- 
land (Ger.  Imp.  Ct.,  vol.  44,  p.  155). 

§  186.  General  Principles  applicable  to  the  Substantive  Import 
of  Obligations  upon  Bills  and  Notes. 

V.  Bar,  ii,  p.  163. 

Griinhut,  ii'cchselrec/tl,  ii,  pp,  571-578. 

I.  The  subslantivc  import  of  obligations  by  bill,  independent  of 
the  question  of  capacity,  is  determined  by  the  law  existing  at  the 
place  where  they  were  entered  into. 

I.  This  proposition  will  usually  direct  us  to  the  domiciliary  law 
of  the  obligor  because,  as  a  rule,  the  two  places  will  be  identical. 
The  reason  for  applying  the  lex  loci  actus  here  is  because  we  are 
deahng  with  a  strictly  unilateral  transaction,  and  further  because 
the  formality  in  which  it  is  clothed  completely  hides  the  basis  of 
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the  debt — it  is  the  instrument  itself  which  forms  the  ^* causa** 
of  the  transaction.  The  legal  act  as  such  thus  rests  upon  certain 
formal  requisites,  and  the  rules  relating  to  it  are  imperative  in 
character.  Instruments  of  this  nature  executed  by  natives  or  aliens 
at  home  and  abroad  are  legally  drawn  only  when  the  requisites 
prescribed  by  the  law  prevailing  at  the  place  of  execution  have 
been  observed. 

2.  It  is  often  said  that  we  have  here  a  question  of  form.  But 
form  has  a  special  significance  in  the  Law  of  Bills  and  the  rules 
applicable  thereto  in  International  Civil  Law  do  not  apply,  or  else 
with  modification.  Accordingly,  the  law  of  the  place  of  payment 
will  not  control.  Griinhut  (ii,  p.  572)  appropriately  points  out 
that  commercial  paper,  as  such,  owes  its  entire  existence  to  the  law 
of  the  place  at  which  it  is  executed. 

3.  The  lex  loci  contractus  will  determine  whether  a  paper  writ- 
ing shall  be  regarded  as  a  bill,  a  mere  check,  or  a  simple  acknowl- 
edgment of  indebtedness.  We  will  consider  an  exception  to  this 
principle  under  1 1. 

For  example,  the  German  and  Swiss  statutes  recognize  neither 
bills  payable  to  bearer,  nor  promissory  notes  in  which  the  maker  is 
designated  as  payee,  even  though  a  particular  place  of  payment 
is  mentioned. 

II.  The  statutes  of  the  German  group  (Art  85)  specify  two 
exceptions. 

I.  Writings  or  declarations  {e,g,  indorsements,  etc.),  placed 
upon  a  bill  in  a  foreign  country  after  its  issue,  will  be  deemed  valid 
obligations  if  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  internal  law, 
though  not  legally  binding  by  the  foreign  law  of  the  place  where 
they  were  entered  into.  This  applies  also  to  bills  originally  issued 
in  the  foreign  state. 

This  exception  becomes  practical  in  many  ways.  Thus  the 
sacred  expression  or  label  "  bill,"  or  an  equivalent,  is  absolutely 
essential  by  German,  Scandinavian,  and  Swiss  law,  but  not  by  the 
law  of  England,  America,  France,  or  Belgium ;  furthermore,  bills 
payable  to  bearer  are  permitted  by  the  law  of  England,  America, 
and  (with  a  minimum  limitation)  Japan.  The  law  of  France 
requires  that  the  original  bill  and  all  indorsements  must  be  stated 
to  be  for  value  received. 

A  bill  issued  in  France,  England,  or  America  without  the  words 
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"  Utlre  de  change,"  "  bill  of  exchange,"  or  the  "  value  "  or  "  order  " 
clause,  although  invalid  by  the  internal  laws  of  Germany,  Austria, 
or  Switzerland,  must  nevertheless  be  recognized  ia  these  countries, 
if  a  new  transactioa  has  been  superimposed  by  indorsement  or 
otherwise  upon  the  original  instrument.  So  also  as  to  bills  or 
notes  payable  to  bearer. 

1-  According  to  Art.  85  of  the  German  Statute  (par.  3)  an 
obligation  entered  into  by  bill  in  a  foreign  state  between  two 
natives  is  valid  if  the  internal  law  {of  Germany)  would  so  consider 
it,  had  it  taken  place  in  the  inland.  Two  inlanders  therefore  have 
the  choice  of  following  either  their  /ex  patria  or  the  lex  loci  actus. 
See  also  Lyon-Caen  and  Renault,  iv.  No.  636.  But  this  privilege 
is  not  accorded  where  only  one  of  the  parties  is  an  inlander,  even 
though  the  bill  finally  gets  into  the  hands  of  another  inlander. 

Von  Bar  proposes  for  future  legislation  the  following  provi- 


"  It  suffices  for  the  formal  validity  of  any  declaration  of  obliga- 
tion contained  iu  a  bill,  lliat  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  declara- 
tion is  delivered  should  be  observed." 

But  even  if  we  hold  fast  to  the  rule  of  the  German  group,  the 
internal  state  should  also  accord  to  the  subjects  of  other  nations 
the  right  to  draw  bills  according  to  their  own  national  law. 

III.  The  place  which  the  instrument  itself  states  to  be  the  place 
of  execution  imll  be  taken  as  such. 

This  rule  has  been  much  opposed  and,  indeed,  it  is  open  to 
question.  Some  hold  that  the  actual  place  of  execution  is  alone 
authoritative  (Staub,  p.  3 16).  But  the  practice  is  otherwise.  A 
bill  drawn  in  Germany,  though  dated  from  London,  is  considered 
valid  if  in  accordance  with  the  English,  though  not  with  the  Ger- 
man law.  The  venue  is  taken  to  be,  not  the  expression  of  a  fact, 
but  a  declaration  of  the  will  {Ger.  Imp.  Ct.,  xxxii,  p.  117).  Griin- 
hut  (ii,  p.  572,  note  14)  favors  the  rule  only  in  behalf  of  bona  fide 
third  purchasers.  Still,  this  is  hardly  a  practical  distinction.  If 
we  accept  the  rule  as  stated  above,  all  parties  may  rely  upon  the 
validity  of  the  act  as  founded  either  upon  the  law  of  the  place  of 
execution  or  the  place  given  in  the  instrument  as  such. 

IV.  By  taking  over  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  a  business,  tMe 
obligations  by  bill  of  t/ie  former  debtor  pass  to  his  successor. 
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1.  Such  a  proceeding  constitutes  a  kind  of  universal  succession 
as  to  obligations,  and  as  the  heir  becomes  liable,  so  also  does  the 
new  owner  under  the  Law  of  Bills  by  virtue  of  the  signature  of 
his  predecessor  {A.  E,,  xix,  p.  262). 

2.  The  question  whether  the  former  debtor  is  thereby  released 
will  not  be  discussed  here. 

In  America  and  England 

The  rule  of  the  German  g^oup,  stated  at  II,  is  that  adopted  also 
by  Art.  72,  i,  ^,  of  the  English  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  so  far  as 
the  foreign  country  in  which  the  bill  has  been  negotiated  is  Eng- 
land (see  supra,  §  182,  III).  The  English  rule  seems  also  to  be 
the  principle  adopted  by  the  American  cases.  Thus,  where  a  draft 
drawn  in  Illinois,  accepted  for  accommodation  in  New  York  and 
payable  in  New  York,  was  discounted  in  Illinois,  it  was  held  that 
the  liability  of  the  acceptor  to  a  bona  fide  holder  for  value,  before 
maturity,  was  governed  by  the  law  of  Illinois  (Tilden  v,  Blair,  21 
Wall.  241 ;  Bank  v,  Sutton  Mfg.  Co.,  6  U.S.  App.  312). 

The  rule  as  stated  at  III  is  also  followed  in  these  Jurisdictions 
under  the  principle  of  the  law  of  evidence  as  to  parol  proof 
(Towne  v.  Rice,  122  Mass.  67).  But  the  rule  does  not  apply  to 
accommodation  paper  and  paper  with  notice.  In  these  cases  the 
real  place  of  the  transaction  may  be  shown  (Fant  v.  Miller,  17 
Grat  47 ;  Overton  v.  Bolton,  9  Heisk.  762). 

§  187.  The  Principal  Obligations  by  Bill  or  Note  considered 
separately. 

I.  The  prevailing  theory  is  that  the  law  of  the  place  at  which 
each  obligation  is  undertaken  will  regulate  it. 

I.  We  have  now  to  discuss  what  system  of  law  is  applicable  to 
determine  the  scope  and  effect  of  the  various  obligations  under- 
taken by  bill  or  note,  and  to  the  conditions  and  requisites  neces- 
sary for  the  creation  of  the  obligations.  It  was  held  in  early  times 
that  all  obligations  under  a  bill  were  subject  to  a  single  system  of 
law,  viz.  that  of  the  place  of  payment.  There  was  supposed  to 
be  an  urgent  necessity  that  only  one  system  should  be  applicable 
to  all  successive  regress  actions,  no  matter  where  brought  (Seuf- 
fert,  ii.  No.  252).  It  may  be  said  with  some  force  (v.  Bar,  ii, 
p.  169)  that  the  different  obligors  on  a  bill  are  in  a  manner  tied 
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up  together,  and  that  the  later  obligor  would  not  take  the  bill 
and  hand  it  on  with  his  guaranty  on  it,  unless  he  had  the  right 
of  recourse  against  his  predecessors.  This  expectation  may  be 
deceived,  if  this  right  of  recourse  is  excluded  by  the  law  of  a 
prior  obligor,  while  he  must  be  liable  by  the  law  of  his  obliga- 
tion. Brocher  {"  Cour  de  dr.  i.  privi',"  ii,  p.  314)  also  favors  this 
view.  But  it  is  no  longer  the  prevailing  rule ;  in  fact,  it  is  danger- 
ous to  refer  each  obligation  to  the  law  of  the  acceptor  or  drawee, 
for  the  reason  that  at  the  time  of  drawing  the  bill,  the  obligadon 
of  the  acceptor  has  not  yet  been  fixed.  The  law  of  the  acceptor 
should  not  be  considered  as  that  of  the  general  place  of  perform- 
ance. The  obligation  of  the  acceptor  is  not  the  central  one ;  each 
transaction  upon  the  bill  must  be  kept  separate. 

z.  To  this  effect  also  is  Art,  II  of  the  project  advanced  by  the 
Institute  {Anmiaire,  viii,  p.  121):  — 

"  II.  Les  effets  de  la  validite  de  la  lettre  de  change  el  du  HUet  a 
ordre,  des  endossemenls,  de  i' acceptation,  de  I'aval,  se  jugent  dapris 
les  lots  de  ehacun  des  pays  o'u  ces  different!  actes  sont  /aits,  sans 
prejudice  des  regies  relatives  A  la  capacite  des  sigtialaires  des  titres." 

3,  Accordingly,  it  should  not  be  taken  as  surprising  that  obli- 
gations arising  out  of  the  same  bill  are  subjected  to  wholly  different 
systems  of  law.  A  person  who  enters  into  an  obligation  by  bill 
is  presumed  to  take  into  consideration  only  the  law  of  the  place 
where  he  executes  it. 

1 1 .  TJie  principle  as  stated  accords  a  simple  method  of  determin- 
ing the  legal  position  of  persons  obligated  on  bills  and  notes. 

1.  The  drawer  of  a  bill  payable  to  his  own  order  is  obligated 
in  like  form  even  though  he  indorses  it  in  another  country,  as  the 
principal  liability  is  in  his  capacity  as  drawer  (v.  Bar,  ii,  p,  163, 
note  35). 

2.  As  to  the  liability  of  the  drawer  generally,  the  question  for 
determination  will  be  as  to  when  and  in  how  far  a  right  of  recourse 
against  him  exists.  According  to  the  main  principle,  he  cannot  be 
taken  as  desiring  to  bind  himself  to  any  greater  extent,  or  on  any 
other  conditions,  than  provided  for  by  his  own  law.  If  the  bill  be 
not  paid,  the  recourse  sum  will  be  the  value  of  the  sum  mentioned 
in  the  bill  at  time  of  maturity,  at  the  domicile  or  place  of  business 
of  the  drawer  (Ger.  Imp.  Ct.,  xliv,  p.  156).  ^^^ 
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3.  The  place  of  executing  the  indorsement  will  apply  to  the 
liability  of  the  indorser,  i.e, :  — 

(a)  to  the  transfer  of  rights  involved  therein ; 

(b)  to  liability  under  the  strict  Law  of  Bills  and  especially  the 
conditions  under  which  there  will  be  a  right  of  recourse. 

This  becomes  a  practical  question  where  a  distinction  is  made 
between  protested  and  other  overdue  bills.  The  German  statute 
(Art  16;  followed  in  Serviaand  Switzerland)  provides  that  a  right 
of  recourse  for  the  payment  of  a  protested  bill  exists  only  against 
those  whose  signatures  were  placed  upon  the  bill  prior  to  protest, 
while  in  the  case  of  other  overdue  bills,  the  right  of  recourse  exists 
also  against  indorsers  after  the  period  within  which  protest  could 
be  made. 

In  the  case  of  blank  indorsements,  the  law  of  the  place  of 
execution,  i,e.  usually  the  domiciliary  law  of  the  indorser,  governs 
(Ger.  Imp.  Ct.,  xxiv,  p.  1 1 5). 

Conflicts  are  apt  to  arise  for  the  reason  that  the  laws  relating 
to  indorsements  vary.  Each  indorsement  is  a  new  bill  formally 
and  physically  connected  with  another  one,  the  original  bill,  and 
based  upon  it  The  principal  function  of  the  indorsement  is  the 
transfer  of  rights ;  to  this  is  added  a  secondary  one,  in  that  the 
indorser  undertakes  the  obligation  of  the  drawer.  These  two 
phases  should  not  be  separated.  Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
the  only  legitimate  holder  of  a  bill  is  one  who  can  prove  an  unin- 
terrupted chain  of  indorsements  between  the  payee  and  himself. 
This  is  as  true  of  a  note  as  of  a  bill.  It  is  expressly  so  provided 
in  some  of  the  statutes  (Ger.,  Art  36;  Sw.,  Art.  755).  Where 
there  is  a  gap,  there  will  be  no  right  under  the  bill  as  against  the 
drawer  and  indorsers  prior  to  the  gap.  Neither  will  the  holder 
have  any  recourse  against  indorsers  subsequent  thereto.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  examination  of  this  question  (and  also 
whether  the  bill  was  properly  indorsed  by  the  payee)  will  not  be 
wholly  easy  where  the  bill  has  been  negotiated  from  places  such 
as  China,  Alexandria,  or  Damascus. 

The  English  Law  of  Bills,  however,  follows  a  different  rule. 
The  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  (§55,  No.  2,  c)  provides  that  an  indorser 
may  not  deny,  as  against  his  immediate  or  a  later  indorsee,  that 
the  bill  was  valid  and  legal  at  the  time  of  his  indorsement  and 
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that  he  then  had  a  good  legal  title  thereto.  It  may  thus  be  con- 
cluded that  according  to  English  law,  where  recourse  is  had  agunst 
an  indorser,  he  may  not  rely  upon  a  gap  in  the  chain.  It  is  claimed 
by  Philliraorc  (iv,  j  850)  that  an  indorsement  is  legal  if  so  re- 
garded at  the  place  where  the  paper  was  issued,  even  though  not 
permissible  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  indorsement 
occurred. 

4.  Neither  is  the  liability  of  the  acceptor  greater  than  provided 
by  his  own  law.  It  is  a  question  whether  he  may  rely  on  the 
drawer's  law  if  that  enacts  a  lesser  liability.  The  liability  of  tiK 
acceptor  does  not  in  itself  depend  upon  the  validity  of  the  drawer's 
obligation,  as  the  other  parties  did  not  enter  uf)on  the  bill  with  the 
condition  that  the  drawer  had  validly  obligated  himself.  Swbs  la» 
(Arts.  801-802)  is  different  from  the  German,  as  a  presumption  of 
genuineness  is  made.  Suppose  a  German  in  Berlin  draws  a  bill  for 
M.  3000,  which,  after  delivery,  is  altered  to  M.  30,000,  and  as 
such  accepted  by  a  Switzer  in  Zurich;  the  acceptor  and  indorsers 
would,  pursuant  to  Art.  8c2,  be  liable  for  the  larger  sum.  Accord- 
ing to  the  decision  of  the  German  Supreme  Court  of  Commerce 
(xxiii,  p.  339)  such  a  paper  would  not  be  recognized  as  a  bill  even  for 
the  smaller  sum.  It  is  true  that  M.  3000  is  included  in  M.  3o,oo(n 
but  the  alteration  has  really  substituted  a  new  obligation,  the 
original  one  vanishing. 

The  Imperial  Court  (xliii,  p.  86)  formerly  held  that  a  biH  could 
not  be  drawn  on  several  persons.  This  was  not  followed  by  the 
court  in  joint  senate  however.  It  is  now  held  that  several  per- 
sons may  be  called  upon  jointly  for  payment  (though  not  alter- 
nately or  successively);  the  drawer  or  indorser  undertakes  that  the 
payee  or  indorser  shall  have  the  drawees  jointly  obligated  {D.Juris, 
Z.,  1900,  p.  441 ;  Imp.  Ct,  xKn,  46,  p.  132). 

The  acceptor  will  be  liable  under  an  acceptance  not  written 
upon  the  bill  itself,  if  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  acceptance 
recognizes  such  a  liability.  This  is  not  the  case  in  Germany 
(Art.  21)  or  Switzerland,  though  in  America,  written  contracts, 
including  acceptances,  can  be  validly  made  by  telegraph  (Meili, 
"  Telegraphenrecht"  2d  ed.,  p,  88).  Italian  jurists  have  also 
favored  this  view,  e.g.  Serafini  in  his  "//  telegrafo  in  ret.  aSa 
giurisprudenza  civile  e  commerciale  "  (p.  42),     Dicey  says  (pp. 

605):- 
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"By  the  law  of  Illinois  a  verbal  acceptance  is  valicL  A  bill 
drawn  in  London  on  a  town  in  Illinois  is  verbaUy  accepted  there. 
The  acceptance  is  valid." 


In  America  and  England 

f he  case  referred  to  by  Dicey  is  Scudder  v.  Bank,  91  U.S.  406. 
The  authority  of  this  case  would  seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
impugned  by  the  later  case  of  Hall  v.  Cordell,  142  U.S.  1 16,  in 
which  an  Illinois  merchant  agreed  orally  in  Missouri  to  accept  and 
pay  at  his  place  of  business  in  Illinois,  all  drafts  drawn  on  him  for 
goods  to  be  shipped  to  him  by  the  drawer  from  Missouri.  By  the 
laws  of  Missouri,  this  agreement  was  required  to  be  in  writing ;  by 
the  laws  of  Illinois,  it  was  not.  The  court  decided  the  case  upon 
the  principles  applicable  to  contracts,  saying  that  "  nothing  in  the 
case  shows  that  the  parties  had  in  view,  in  respect  to  the  execution 
of  the  contract,  any  other  law  than  the  law  of  the  place  of  per- 
formance." But  the  two  cases  can  be  distinguished  in  that,  in  the 
latter,  the  promise  was  intended  to  operate  in  the  future  upon  bills 
not  yet  drawn,  and,  therefore,  could  not  in  any  event  be  considered 
an  obligation  by  acceptance,  attaching  to  the  bill  itself. 

By  the  Uniform  American  Negotiable  Instruments  Law  (§  223, 
N.Y.  text)  "an  unconditional  promise  in  writing  to  accept  a  bill 
before  it  is  drawn  is  deemed  an  actual  acceptance  in  favor  of 
every  person  who,  upon  the  faith  thereof,  receives  the  bill  for 
value.**  At  common  law,  an  oral  promise  was  sufficient  (Dull  v. 
Bricker,  76  Pa.  St.  225  ;  Jarvis  t;.  Wilson,  46  Conn.  91).  As  authority 
for  the  proposition  stated  by  the  author  that  a  telegraphic  authority 
is  sufficient,  see  Johnson  v.  Clark,  39  N.Y.  216;  Bank  v.  Garretson, 
51  Fed.  Rep.  167;  Bank  v.  Lynch,  52  Md.  270.  It  has  been  dis- 
tinctly held  in  New  York  that  the  promise  to  accept  is  governed 
by  the  law  of  the  state  where  it  is  made,  notwithstanding  it  is  to  be 
performed  elsewhere  (Scott  v.  Pilking^on,  15  Abb.  Pr.  280). 

Conformable  to  the  Continental  rule,  each  party  who  puts  his 
name  to  negotiable  paper  incurs  a  distinct  and  several  liability,  and 
whether  as  principal  or  surety,  he  is  governed  by  the  law  to  which 
his  particular  engagement  is  subject  (Wharton's  "  Conflict  of  Laws,*' 
§  449,  and  cases  there  cited).  This  rule  is  embodied  also  in  the 
English  Bilb  of  Exchange  Act,  Art.  72,  2,  except  that  where  an 

2K 
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inland  bill  is  indorsed  in  a  foreign  country  the  indorsement  is  ij 
preled  as  regards  the  payer  by  English  law. 

§  188.   Agency  in  the  Law  of  BilU  and  Notes. 

I.  TAe  nonnal  relationship  of  principal  and  agent  is  governed 
by  tite  principles  stated  under  Civil  Law. 

A  legally  authorized  agent  who  signs  a  bill  as  such  for  his 

principal  does  not  become  personally  liable,  as  modem  systems 
recognize  the  principle  of  direct  representation.  Accordingly, 
where  a  bill  is  subscribed  by  a  true  agent  in  the  name  of  his  prin- 
cipal, it  is  the  latter  who  is  obligated,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  drawer,  indorser,  acceptor,  or  surety  should  himself  sign  the 
instrument. 

II,  The  liability  of  an  unauthorised  agent  {falsus  procurator) 
is  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  particular  transaction 
took  place.  Where  juristic  persons  are  the  unauthorised  agents,  the 
laii'  of  their  seat  is  applicable. 

1.  Where  the  unauthorized  agent  adds  his  name  to  that  of  the 
supposed  principal,  his  liability  is  direct  and  pursuant  to  the  Law 
of  Bills.  The  liability  is  thus  greater  than  that  provided  by  some 
laws  in  the  case  of  unauthorized  agency,  as  it  is  sometimes  restricted 
to  the  actual  damage  sustained  or  negative  interest  in  the  contract 
(compare  Ger.  Civ.  Code,  §  179,  with  Stat,  of  Bills,  Art.  95). 

2.  Where  the  unauthorized  agent  signs  simply  the  name  of  the 
principal,  he  is  also  liable  directly  for  the  amount  of  the  bill,  but 
not  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Law  of  Bills  (see  §  183,  supra). 
As  a  proper  signature  is  lacking  here,  one  of  the  requisites  of  the 
statute  falls  away. 

3.  The  basis  for  liability  under  Civil  Law  is  by  no  means 
regarded  everywhere  as  a  tort,  and  therefore  we  cannot  state  the 
rule  theoretically  in  the  formula  of  lex  delicti  commissi. 


In  A. 


and  England 


Where  a  duly  authorized  agent  adds  to  his  signature  words 
indicating  that  he  signs  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  principal,  he  will  not 
be  liable  on  the  instrument,  but  the  mere  additionof  words  describ- 
ing him  as  agent  or  as  filling  a  representative  character,  without 
disclosing  the  principal,  does  not  exempt  him  from  such  liability 
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(Uniform  American  Negotiable  Instruments  Law,  §  39;  English 
Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  §  26). 

The  law  as  to  unauthorized  agency,  as  stated  by  the  author  at 
II,  2,  is  followed  also  in  these  Jurisdictions  (Miller  v.  Reynolds,  92 
Hun  400).  His  warrant  of  authority  as  implied  by  English  law 
does  not  pass  with  the  transfer  of  the  instrument  expressly  assigned 
{id.). 

§  189.   Suretyship  in  the  Law  of  Bills  and  Notes. 

I.  Here  again ^  the  law  of  the  place  of  entering  into  the  obliga- 
tion^ usually  the  domicile  of  the  surety^  will  govern. 

1.  Where  the  authoritative  law  contains  no  provision  as  to 
suretyship  by  bill  (Aval),  it  does  not  follow  that  the  act  is  invalid 
or  that  it  has  no  effect  pursuant  to  the  Law  of  Bills.  Reference 
must  be  had  to  universal  usage  and  to  the  will  of  the  parties.  By 
using  the  form  of  the  bill,  they  must  have  intended  an  effect  under 
the  Law  of  Bills  {A.  E.,  vii,  p.  12). 

2.  Suretyship  by  bill  must,  as  a  rule,  be  regarded  as  an  inde- 
pendent  obligation  within  the  Law  of  Bills. 

(a)  There  must  exist  a  drawer  of  the  bill  in  order  to  undertake 

suretyship  (Gcr.  Imp.  Ct.,  x,  p.  i). 
(d)  It  is  not  necessary  that  there  be  a  legally  binding  obligation  of 

the  principal  debtor  unless  the  authoritative  system  of  law,  viz. 

that  of  the  place  of  entering  into  the  guaranty,  so  requires. 

Reference  may  be  had  to  the  following  statutes :  — 

Art.  275,  Italian  Codice  di  com. :  "  The  surety  becomes  respon- 
sible for  the  obligations  of  the  person  for  whom  he  guaranteed  and 
is  obligated  in  the  manner  of  the  Law  of  Bills,  even  though  the  obli- 
gation for  which  he  stands  security  is  not  legally  binding." 

Art.  47,  Hungarian  Stat,  of  Bills,  provides  that  the  surety  by 
bill  remains  liable,  even  though  it  is  proven  that  the  principal  debtor 
lacked  capacity  to  be  obligated  by  bill. 

Art.  497,  Japanese  Code  of  Commerce  :  "  Whoevei  places  his 
name  upon  a  bill,  a  copy  of  a  bill,  or  elongation  thereof,  is  subject  to 
the  same  liability  as  that  of  a  principal  debtor,  even  though  the  obli- 
gation be  invalid." 

II.  A  surety  who  signs  a  hill  payable  cU  a  particular  place  vol- 
untarily subjects  himself  to  the  particular  system  of  law  in  force  at 
the  place  of  payment. 
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Surelyship  by  bill  is  uniniportaiit  practically.  For  many  reasons,  indorse- 
ment has  taken  its  place.    See  also  S  ill,  supra. 

§  190.    "Domiciled"  Bills. 

I.  By  "  domiciling  "  a  bill,  the  application  of  the  law  of  the  bill 
is  effected. 

1.  By  the  laws  of  the  German  group,  a  "domiciled"  bill  or 
note  is  one  in  which  a  place  of  payment  is  mentioned  differing  from 
the  domicile  of  the  drawee  of  the  bill  or  maker  of  the  note  (see 
Ger.  Stat.,  Art.  24 ;  Sw.,  Art.  743).  The  term  "  payable  at  the 
office  of  Brewery  X"  is  sufficient  as  a  designation  of  the  "domi- 
cile" (Ger.  Imp.  Ct,  i,  p.  17). 

2.  When  a  bill  is  thus  domiciled  the  following  conclusions  are 
drawn  by  customary  law :  — 

(fl)  that  the  maker  of  a  note  or  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  have  declared 
that  they  will  pay  only  at  the  place  mentioned ; 

{p)  that  a  fonim  has  been  voluntarily  designated  in  addition  to  the 
normal  one  (A.E.,  v,  p.  18  ;  vii,  p.  11); 

((■)  that  a  submission  to  the  law  of  the  designated  "  domicile  "  has 
taken  place.  The  German  Imp.  Ct.  {vi,  p.  25)  holds  that  the 
"  domicile  "  has  thus  been  fixed  as  the  seat  of  the  obligadon, 
and  that  it  is  by  the  law  of  that  place  alone  that  the  obligation 
is  to  be  determined.  The  theory  of  Savigny  still  shows  its  influ- 
ence in  this  decision,  whereas  the  Swiss  Federal  Court  (v,  p.  21) 
arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  by  taking  the  designation  of  a 
"  domicile  "  as  a  voluntary  submission  to  Che  law  of  that  place. 

II,  The  principle  as  stated  applies  to  the  obligations  of  all  the 
obligors  upon  tlie  bill,  including  also  that  of  a  surety. 

III.  The  statutes  frequently  state  that  fornotes,  the  place  of  mak- 
ing a  note,  and  for  bills,  the  address  given  as  that  of  the  draiiier 
shall  be  taken  presumptively  as  the  place  of  payment.  These  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  "  domicile  "  of  the  note  or  bill. 

I.  Such  provisions  are  to  be  found  in  the  German  statute  at 
Art.  4,  No.  8,  and  in  the  Swiss  at  Art.  S26.  They  neither  affect  the 
forum  nor  the  system  of  law  applicable.  Promissory  notes  usually 
mention  no  place  of  payment,  and  therefore  the  legislator  has 
inserted  the  above  provision  so  as  to  make  them  valid  without  it  1 
(Imp.  Ct.,  viii,  p.  71 ;  A.  E.,  xvi,  p.  819). 
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In  the  same  way,  bills  drawn  under  Art.  6  of  the  German  Statute 
and  Art.  724  of  the  Swiss  Code,  which  provide  that  a  bill  can  be 
drawn  by  the  drawer  against  himself  only  in  case  a  place  of  pay- 
ment different  from  that  of  drawing  is  mentioned,  cannot  be  inter- 
preted as  "domiciled''  bills.  Such  instruments  are  at  base  really 
notes  (Ger.  Sup.  Ct.  Comm.,  iii,  p.  8). 

2.  The  same  reasoning  applies  in  the  case  of  ordinary  bills,  as 
frequently  no  particular  place  of  payment  is  mentioned  (Ger.  Sup. 
Ct.  Comm.,  iii,  p.  8). 

IV.  As  to  the  duty  of  protest  and  the  effect  of  not  protesting^  see 
Art.  43,  German  Statute,  and  Art.  746,  Swiss  Code. 

In  America  and  England 

The  result  of  the  rule  as  laid  down  by  statute  in  countries  of 
the  German  g^oup  is  reached  also  in  America  by  the  principles 
generally  applicable  to  the  interpretation  of  contracts.  We  are 
here  dealing  with  the  interpretation  of  the  obligation  of  parties  to  a 
bill,  not,  as  at  Supplement  to  §  187,  supra,  of  the  valid  existence  of 
the  obligation  as  such.  By  the  general  rules  applicable  to  con- 
tracts, where  the  place  of  performance  of  a  contract  differs  from 
that  of  the  obligor's  domicile,  or  of  the  solemnization  of  the  in- 
strument, the  law  of  the  place  of  performance  prevails  upon  the 
terms  of  performance.  Thus  the  law  settling  the  obligations  of 
the  acceptor  of  a  bill  is  determined  by  the  place  where  the  bill  is 
made  payable  (Cox  v.  Bank,  100  U.S.  704;  Everett  v,  Vendryes, 
19  N.Y.  436;  Freese  z/.  Brownell,  35  N.J.  L.  285;  Sylvester  v. 
Crohan,  138  N.Y.  494). 

The  rule  in  England  is  different  by  reason  of  the  terms  of 
Art.  72,  2,  of  the  statute.  It  refers  all  questions  of  "  interpreta- 
tion "  to  the  lex  loci  contractus,  except  in  the  case  of  inland  bills. 
Dicey  (p.  607)  suggests  that  the  terms  of  the  statute  have  resulted 
from  a  misinterpretation  of  language  used  by  Story  in  his  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange"  (§§  153-154). 

§  191.  Purely  Formal  Provisions  relating  to  Bills  and  Notes. 

I.  At  least  the  provisiofis  of  the  lex  loci  actus  must  be  observed 
in  regard  to  formalities, 

I.  Art.  86  of  the  German  statute  (Art  824,  Swiss  Code)  pro- 
vides that  "  the  form  of  transactions  for  upholding  or  putting  in 
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force  rights  created  by  a  bill,  which  may  be  carried  out  abroad,"  are 
determined  by  the  foreign  law.  Where  the  authoritative  system  of 
law,  as  developed  by  our  prior  discussion,  requires  that  an  act  be 
undertaken  at  a  foreign  place  "  for  upholding  or  putting  in  force 
rights  created  by  a  bill,"  e.g.  a  protest,  that  act  wiU  be  governed, 
both  as  to  its  form  and  as  to  the  locality  and  time  at  which  it  is  to 
be  made,  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  to  occur.  The  act  of 
protest  will  occur  at  the  domicile  of  the  principal  obligor  (/.*■.  at  the 
place  of  payment),  as  the  protest  refers  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  his 
(the  acceptor's  or  maker's)  obligation. 

2.  The  tenor  of  statutes  of  the  German  type  makes  the  rule 
imperative,  so  that  here  the  maxim  of  "  locus  regit  actum  "  is  not 
permissive,  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be  in  other  divisions  of  the  law 
(see  5  55,  supra). 

II,    The  fonnalities  must  be  strictly  observed. 

I.    Formalities  as  to  the  protest  refer  either  to :  — 

(a)  the  external  form, 
(6)   the  contents,  or 
(c)   the  protest  period. 

Regarding  a,  the  principal  differences  between  the  statutes  are 
that  in  some  countries  (Germany,  France,  Switzerland)  the  protest 
has  retained  its  old  solemn  character,  stating  in  detail  the  present- 
ment of  the  bill  for  acceptance  and  payment  and  the  answer  of 
the  presentee.  In  Germany,  protest  must  be  made  by  notary  or 
court  officer  under  his  seal  (Arts,  87  and  88);  in  Switzerland,  by 
notary  or  other  person  authorized  by  the  government  (Art.  814); 
a  seal  is  not  prescribed.  In  Belgium  a  short  form  prevails,  and 
protest  can  be  made  through  the  post-office. 

Regarding  b,  the  statutes  prescribe  what  a  protest  is  to  contab 
(French  Code  de  comm..  Art,  174;  Ital.  Codice  di  eomm..  Art.  305  ; 
Ger.,  Art.  86;  Sw.,  Art.  815).  The  form  varies,  though  the  statutes 
do  not  state  that  a  protest  not  in  the  exact  style  shall  be  void.  It 
■  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine  whether  the  defect  is  essential 
according  to  the  particular  law  applicable  (German  Sup.  Ct.  Comm., 
i,  p.  144).  Thus  the  question  may  arise  whether  the  presentment 
must  be  expressly  mentioned.  In  France  it  must  be  (Art  174, 
Code  de  comm.);  in  the  German  group  it  need  not  (Art.  88,  Stat 
of  Bills),    Again,  it  is  disputed  whether  the  name  of  the  presentee 
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must  appear.  The  German  Supreme  Court  of  Commerce  has  held 
that  it  must  (xiv,  p.  161).  Where  the  party  obligated  for  payment 
is  a  juristic  person,  it  seems  that  the  name  of  the  natural  person  to 
whom  the  bill  was  actually  presented  need  not  appear  (Thol,  4th 
ed.,  §  89). 

As  a  matter  of  legislation  it  would  certainly  seem  advisable  to 
simplify  the  unwieldy  forms  still  in  vogue.  G.  Cohn  favored  this 
policy  most  energetically  in  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Berlin  Legal  Society. 

Regarding  c^  the  law  of  the  place  from  which  the  bill  was  emitted 
may  determine  the  days  of  g^ace  and  the  period  for  protest.  This 
it  may  do  even  for  bills  already  drawn,  provided  they  are  to  fall 
due  in  the  future.  But  no  change  can  be  made  that  would  operate 
to  alter  the  date  of  maturity.  In  practice  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  those  cases  where  the  purpose  is  not  merely  to  smooth 
away  formal  difficulties,  but  really  to  give  the  acceptor  time  for 
payment  This  question  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion  on  the 
occasion  of  the  enactment  by  France,  during  the  war  of  1870-71, 
of  letters  and  decrees  of  g^ace  applicable  to  commercial  securities 
and  commercial  paper,  by  which  a  longer  period  for  payment, 
or  at  least  for  protest,  was  accorded  to  debtors  (see  §  194,  infra). 

2.  Notice  of  protest  must  be  given  if  demanded  by  the  law  of  the 
person  against  whom  recourse  is  sought. 

3.  Payment  must  be  made  within  the  business  hours  and  in  the 
coinage  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  place  of  payment  Of  course 
the  creditor  by  bill  will  not  be  bound  by  material  changes  in  the 
value  of  the  coinage  made  after  the  time  that  his  rights  have  accrued. 

In  America  and  England 

The  law  of  the  place  of  payment  has  been  held  applicable  to  the 
demand  for  payment  (Masson  v.  Lake,  4  How.  U.S.  262);  whether 
days  of  grace  are  to  be  allowed  (Roquette  v.  Overmann,  1875, 
L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  213,  535;  Pomeroy  v.  Ainsworth,  22  Barb.  118); 
to  the  nature  of  the  protest  (Ballingalls  v.  Gloster,  3  East  381 ; 
Aymar  v.  Sheldon,  12  Wend.  439);  to  the  notice  of  dishonor  (Bank 
v.  Brown,  1903.  83  N.Y.  Supp.  1037;  Brown  v.  Jones,  125  InA 
375);  to  the  formalities  of  the  protest  (Bank  v.  Gray,  2  Hill  227; 
Ray  V.  Porter,  42  Ala.  327). 
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Notice  to  prior  parties,  however,  by  an  indorser  whose  liabilities 
are  fixed  is  governed  by  the  law  governing  the  contract  between 
them  {Roquette  v.  Overmann,  supra  ;  Bank  v.  Green,  33  la.  140). 

S  192.  Conditions  of  Recourse. 

V.  Saipiiis,  ■'  l/i^r  dU  AmvenJintg ausldndiscken  Rechits  auf  den  li'fchselrtgrest," 

Z.fiir  Uandelsrecki,JV.F^\v,  pp.  1-66. 
V.  Bar,  ii,  pp.  165-170. 

I.  Protest,  whenever  prescribed,  is  a  solemnity  which  constitutes 
an  absolute  and  material  condition  of  recourse.  Whether  it  be  neces- 
sary is  therefore  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  wfure  the  obliga- 
tion relied  upon  is  undertaken. 

1,  It  has  been  claimed  (von  Salpius,  cited  supra)  that  protest  is 
a  mere  formal  solemnity,  and  therefore  it  is  only  essential  when  so 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  payment. 

2.  But  this  view  is  not  correct  and  is  not  the  prevailing  opinion, 
Griinhut  (ii,  p.  582)  properly  states  that  when  a  person  draws  or 
indorses  a  bill  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  system  of  law  which 
prescribes  presentment  for  acceptance  generally,  or  within  a  gi%'en 
period,  the  obligation  under  the  bill  becomes  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion, that  if  the  holder  neglects  to  present  the  bill  for  acceptance  or 
payment,  or  does  not  establish  the  fact  of  non-acceptance  within  a 
certain  period  by  protest,  the  obligation  falls.  These  are  not  formal 
provisions ;  the  protest  is  an  absolute  and  material  condition  of  re- 
course ;  therefore,  the  law  which  determines  the  necessity  of  protest 
and  that  which  governs  the  instrument  of  protest  itself  are  not  the 
same.     This  is  the  German  doctrine. 

The  Commercial  Code  of  Brazil  provides  in  Art.  424:  — 

"  Litigation  in  matters  of  bills  and  notes  relating  to  presentment, 
acceptance,  payment,  protest,  and  notice  shall  be  decided  according 
to  the  laws  and  commercial  usages  of  exchange  prevailing  in  the 
countries  in  which  the  particular  acts  were  undertaken." 

The  German  Supreme  Court  of  Commerce  {tox,  p.  203)  has 
held  that  this  provision  cannot  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
effects  of  neglecting  to  protest  should  be  determined  by  the  law  of 
the  place  where  such  protest  should  have  been  made.  The  same 
opinion  is  expressed  by  Rossel,  "Manuel  de  droit  fM^ral,"  p,  881. 
It  is  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  obligation  relied  upon  1 
entered  into  which  governs. 
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3.  From  the  substantive  necessity  of  protest  we  must  distinguish 
everything  that  refers  to  the  form,  the  place,  and  the  time  of  making 
the  protest ;  these  are  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  payment. 

n.   Notice, 

Notice  of  dishonor  may  affect  all  parties  to  the  paper.  The 
necessity  of  giving  notice  is  governed  by  the  law  controlling  the 
obligation  of  the  person  against  whom  recourse  is  claimed. 

in.  The  results  reached  under  the  prevailing  theory  do  not 
completely  satisfy  the  demands  of  cosmic  intercourse.  The  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law  has  proposed  the  following  (iv) :  — 

"  Les  obligations  du  porteur  au  point  de  vue  de  la  presentation 
pour  V acceptation  et  pour  le  payement  sont  fixees  par  la  loi  du  pays 
oii  a  ete  emis  la  lettre  de  change  ou  le  billet  d  ordre,** 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  in  accordance  with  the  idea  that 
every  obligation  upon  the  bill,  including  the  conditions  of  recourse^ 
should  be  subject  to  one  common  system  of  law,  viz.  that  of  the 
place  of  issuing  the  bill  or  note. 

§  193.  ¥is  major  as  an  Excuse  for  Non-protest. 

I.  The  presentment  and  protest  of  a  bill  is  often  spoken  of  as  a 
legal  duty  of  the  holder ;  it  is,  however,  in  truth,  a  requisite  or  con- 
dition under  which  his  predecessors  have  undertaken  an  indepen- 
dent guaranty  for  payment  by  the  drawee.  This  obligation  may 
naturally  not  be  extended  indefinitely  and,  therefore,  presentment 
and  protest  in  due  time  is  one  of  the  conditions.  The  question  is 
this :  whether  in  international  matters  a  plea  should  be  allowed  for  a 
belated  protest  on  account  of  vis  major^  consisting  of  an  act  of  God, 
the  passing  of  a  moratory  law,  or  a  quarantine. 

The  doctrines  of  the  various  states  differ. 

(a)  The  French  system  does  not  consider  the  objective  fact  of 
delay  alone,  but  inquires  as  to  whether  the  delay  has  been  caused 
by  the  subjective  conduct  of  the  holder  of  tlie  hill  (Pardessus,  "  Droit 
commercial!^  ii,  No.  4269). 

{J>)  The  English  and  American  system  is  the  same ;  the  holder 
does  not  lose  his  rights  if  he  can  prove  that,  because  of  illness,  a 
war,  or  other  hindrance  for  which  he  was  not  responsible,  he  was 
prevented  from  fulfilling  his  duty.  See  the  American  Uniform 
Negotiable  Instruments  Act  (N.Y.  text,  §  267). 
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(_£)  The  uniform  Statute  of  Bills  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, in  force  since  1881,  is  also  to  the  same  effect. 

(rf)  The  practice  of  Austria  and  of  Italy  is  in  accord. 

{e)  The  German  system.  The  Statute  of  Bills  does  not  expressly 
decide  the  matter,  and  a  controversy  has  therefore  arisen  upon  the 
point.  Bluntschli  favors  the  plea  of  vis  major  in  his  work  on  the 
statute  (p.  83),  but  adds  that  it  must  exist  absolutely  and  in  fact. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Commerce  (i,  p.  288) 
has  held  that  it  is  not  an  excuse. 

(/)  The  Swiss  Code  of  Obligations  ( Art,  8 1 3)  expressly  provides 
that  vis  major  shall  not  excuse.  No  inquiry  may  be  made  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  a  party  where  he  has  in  fact  neglected  to 
observe  a  formality  or  a  prescribed  period. 

2.  The  Institute  of  International  Law  proposes  (/4«w«a/»r,  viii, 
p.  IIS)  that  vis  major  shall  be  an  excuse,  if  the  cause  were  a 
general  one,  such  as  an  inundation,  a  war,  etc. 

As  there  is  no  uniform  provision,  a  person  may  be  liable  to  a 
subsequent  party,  by  way  of  recourse,  according  to  the  law  govern- 
ing his  obligation,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  have  recourse  against  his 
predecessors.     This  is  a  hardship  but  it  cannot  well  be  avoided 

§  194.  Extra-territorial  Significance  of  the  French  Moratory 
Laws. 

V.  Bar,  ii,  pp.  174-178. 

Goldschmidl's  Z.,  xvii,  pp.  394-309 ;  xviii,  pp.  625-643. 

Norsa,  *'Sul  conflitto  ittiernazimtale  deite  k£gi  camiiaru*'  (Milan,  1871),  ^/vw 

tie  dr.  i.,  viii,  p.  470. 
Munzinger  and  Niggeler,  Rechtsgutetr.hteH  beirefftnd die  durch  dii prorogiertndtn 

Cesetit  und  Dekrete  der  fram'dsischen  Btkorden  hervorgerufenen  Regresi- 

fragen  (Berne,  1871). 
Fick,  (fber  interHationales  Wechselrecht  in  Bcsiehung  aiif  Frisldestimmungen, 

insbesondere    die  franz'osischen     IVeckselnwraioriumsgesetze    tthd    Dekrtie 

(1872). 
Jaques,  Die  durch  die  fransosischen  Moratorien-Verfug\mgen  kervorgervfeHOi 

Regressfragen  (Vienna,  1872). 

I.  If  we  accept  the  viezv  (hat  the  protest  of  a  bill  or  note  is  a  con- 
dition sine  qua  non  to  recourse,  the  laws  passed  in  France  in  i8jo-ji 
could  not  prevent  the  loss  of  the  right  of  recourse, 

I.  During  the  Franco-German  war  the  French  government  ex- 
tended the  period  of  payment  of  commercial  paper  then  outstanding 
by  one  month,  and  later  successively  by  several  months.     In  one 
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instance  the  law  speaks  of  a  postponement  of  the  date  of  maturity, 
at  another,  of  the  period  of  protest,  and  finally  protests  are  entirely 
prohibited.  The  question  then  arose  as  to  whether  these  laws  bad 
validity  also  as  against  persons  not  subjected  to  French  law,  espe- 
cially whether  an  action  for  recourse  was  maintainable  against 
drawers  and  indorsers  domiciled  without  France,  where  the  bills 
were  accepted  by  Frenchmen,  presented  at  maturity  but  not 
protested. 

2.  The  German  Supreme  Court  of  Commerce  (i,  p.  288)  held 
with  great  determination  that  these  laws  were  not  binding  in  Ger- 
many and  pointed  to  the  strict  conditions  of  the  guaranty.  Similar 
decisions  were  made  in  other  countries  (Fick,  p.  112). 

II.  A  different  result  is  reached  if  the  protest  is  considered  a 
matter  of  form. 

To  this  effect  were  the  decisions  of  the  Austrian  courts. 

If  these  laws  had  referred  only  to  days  of  g^ace,  the  law  of  the 
place  at  which  the  paper  was  presentable  for  payment  would  surely 
have  been  held  to  govern,  but  as  it  was,  they  practically  affected 
to  change  the  obligation  of  the  obligors. 

§  195.  Law  of  Markets  and  Fairs  in  Connection  with  Bills  and 
Notes. 

Special  laws  applicable  to  markets  and  fairs  (see  §  122,  supra) 
must  be  consulted  in  connection  with  bills  issued  in  the  course  of 
business  of  a  market  or  fair.  From  the  historical  point  of  view,  it 
may  be  noted  that,  as  fairs  formerly  constituted  the  radiating  points 
of  trade  and  finance,  they  facilitated  to  a  large  extent  the  transac- 
tion of  business  by  bills  and  notes. 

I.  Bills  issued  at  markets  and  fairs  are  subject  to  the  laws 
governing  the  particular  market^  even  in  regard  to  questions  of 
capacity. 

See  Art.  84,  German  Stat. ;  Art.  822,  Swiss  Code. 

II.  Further  influences  upon  the  Law  of  Bills. 

1.  A  bill  made  payable  at  a  market  or  fair  sufficiently  denotes 
the  time  of  payment  (Ger.  Stat.,  Art.  4 ;  Swiss  Code,  Art.  722). 

2.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  bill,  the  holder  is  entitled  to 
present  it  at  once  for  acceptance,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  bill 
payable  at  a  market  or  fair,  he  may  present  and  protest  it  only  at 
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the  time  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  place  of  the  market  or  fair 
(Ger.  Stat.,  Art.  l8;  Sw.  Code,  Art.  736). 

3.  The  date  of  maturity  is  also  determined  by  the  laws  of  the 
place  of  the  market  or  fair;  in  the  absence  of  any  such  designa- 
tion, it  will  be  the  day  before  the  legal  closing  of  the  market  or 
fair  (Ger.  Stat.,  Art.  35  ;  Sw.  Code,  Art.  754). 

III.  The  laws  of  a  bourse  or  exchange  may  be  of  importance  in 
regard  to  bills,  if  the  parties  have  agreed  that  presentment  for  pay- 
ment or  acceptance,  protest,  etc.,  shall  occur  there. 

See  Art.  gi,  German  Stat. ;  Art.  818,  Swiss  Code. 


§  196.   Procedure  and  Execution. 


■ 


I.    The  right  to  a  strict  procedure  is  determined  by  the  lex  for. 

1.  In  some  jurisdictions,  privileges  of  procedure  are  accorded 
actions  upon  obligations  of  the  nature  of  a  bill.  The  question 
whether  this  strictness  shall  be  applied  is  closely  connected  with 
the  obligation  itself.  Yet  the  requisites  for  its  application  are  gen- 
erally so  wrapped  up  with  the  system  of  procedure  in  a  given 
state  that  these  requisites  must  be  applied  also  to  obligations  by 
bill  entered  into  abroad.  Even  though  quick  process  upon  a  bill 
would  not  be  permitted  in  the  foreign  country,  it  should  never- 
theless be  granted  if  the  rules  of  ih&Jcxfori  permit  of  it. 

2.  In  Germany,  special  process  is  stated  by  the  terms  of  the 
law  to  apply  to  claims  arising  out  of  commercial  paper  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Statute  of  Bills  (§  202,  Stat,  on  Civ.  Proc.).  The 
Imperial  Court,  however  (ix,  p.  437),  has  extended  this  to  foreign 
commercial  paper,  provided  it  be  recognized  as  such  by  the  laws 
of  the  place  where  issued, 

II.    The  right  of  an-est  is  also  governed  by  the  lex  fori. 

1.  The  right  to  arrest  for  obligations  by  bill  or  note  no  longer 
exists  by  the  laws  of  France,  Germany,  or  Switzerland.  Upon 
principle,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  nature  of  execution  is  deter- 
mined by  the  lex  fori.  It  follows,  then,  that  if  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  debtor  is  sued  permits  a  body  execution,  it  will 
issue,  even  though  his  obligation  was  entered  into  at  a  place  where 
it  is  not  permitted. 

2.  The  right  to  strict  process  is  usually  made  dependent  upoa 
enrolment  in  the  Commercial  Register, 
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§  197.   Questions  of  Proof. 

V.  Bar,  ii,  p.  183. 

I.  Proof  of  a  lack  of  capacity  must  be  made  by  the  party 
alleging  it. 

Theoretically,  the  existence  of  capacity  forms  the  basis  of  all 
actions  upon  bills  and  notes.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  however, 
capacity  is  presumed,  and  the  defendant  has  the  burden  of  proving 
a  lack  of  capacity. 

II.  The  question  as  to  who  has  tfie  burden  of  proving  the  foreign 
law  cannot  be  determined  by  a  uniform  principle,  but  is  dependent 
upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case, 

1.  An  action  brought  upon  a  bill  drawn  or  indorsed  and  pro- 
tested in  a  foreign  country  is  to  be  granted  strict  procedure,  if  the 
same  conditions  existed  there  as  are  necessary  for  such  process  in 
the  inland  (Seuffert,  ix,  No.  2).  The  defendant  has  the  burden  of 
proving  that  by  the  foreign  law  such  process  is  not  permissible. 

2.  Where  an  action  is  maintainable  on  a  bill  or  note  by  the 
foreign  but  not  by  the  local  law,  the  plaintiff  must  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  the  foreign  law. 

III.  Whether  proof  must  be  given  that  can  be  instantly  verified 
{^*  liquid'*  proofs  and  whetlier  set-offs  are  formally  permissible  in 
actions  on  notes  and  bills  are  questions  of  procedure  governed  by 
the  lex  fori, 

§  198.  Limitations  of  Actions  on  Bills  and  Notes. 

I.  Pursuant  to  what  has  been  said  under  International  Civil 
Law  (§  56,  supra),  the  law  governing  each  obligation  upon  a  bill 
will  detertnine  when  the  right  of  action  thereon  expires  by  the  statute 
of  limitations, 

II.  Here,  too,  the  English  and  American  doctrine  is  contrary  to 
that  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  that  the  lex  fori  governs. 

I.  The  outlawry  of  actions  on  bills  (as  upon  other  causes 
of  action)  is  not  considered  a  mere  matter  of  procedure  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  but  as  a  substantive  ground  for  the  obliga- 
tion to  cease.  It  follows  from  this  that  it  is  governed  by  the  laws 
of  the  place  to  which  the  legal  relationship  as  a  whole  is  subject 
(Ger.  Imp.  Ct,  vi,  p.  25;  ix,  p.  225). 

This  result  is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that  a  system  of  law  which 
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regards  it  as  an  institute  of  procedure  may  be  applicable  to  the 
obligation  as  a  whole.  The  judge  cannot  be  infiuenced  by  this 
circumstance  to  apply  the  internal  law  to  a  case  in  which  it  is  not 
properly  applicable  by  international  rules  (Imp,  Ct.,  ii.,  p.  1 3).  In 
the  case  just  cited,  the  German  court  applied  the  six-year  rule  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  a  suit  brought  upon  a  promissory  note, 
although  the  law  of  that  State  regards  the  statute  of  limitatloiis  as 
affecting  the  remedy  only.     Compare  §  56,  I,  supra. 

2.  In  the  case  of  "domiciled"  bills,  the  statute  of  limitations 
at  the  place  of  "domicile"  is  applicable. 

3.  Where  French  law  comes  into  question,  a  peculiarity  must 
be  noted.  The  Code  de  Commerce  (Art.  189)  provides  a  uniform 
Uniitation  of  five  years  for  obligations  by  bill ;  but  this  changes  to  the 
normal  rule  of  thirty  years  {Code  civil.  Art.  2262)  provided  that;  — 

(a)  there  has  been  "«n<r  reconnaissance  par  acte  separe";  it  is 
essentia]  that  recognition  of  the  obligation  occur  by  an  act  in 
writing  ;  payment  of  interest  or  part  payment  will  not  suffice; 
these  merely  interrupt  the  running  of  the  five-year  statute  ; 

(p)  there  has  been  "  une  condamnation  ";  here  the  obligation  has 
been  merged  in  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

A  person  obligated  by  bill  under  French  law  can  rely  upon  the 
statute  of  limitations  in  a  foreign  country  only  by  taking  an  oath 
as  provided  in  Art.  189  of  the  Code  de  Commerce  that  he  no  longer 
owes  anything  thereon. 

III.  Even  though  actions  under  the  hill  or  note  Itave  become  out- 
laived  by  limitation,  the  parties  may  liave  ot/ter  rights  following  the 
usual  mles. 

This  applies,  for  instance,  to  the  relationship  between  a  surety 
upon  the  hill  (Avalist)  and  the  principal  debtor. 

Actions  for  enrichment  maintainable  in  the  case  of  dishonored 
bills  against  drawer  or  acceptor  are  grounded  upon  the  usual  rules 
in  private  law,  though  affected  also  by  rules  of  the  strict  Law  of 
Bills.  These  actions  become  outlawed  by  the  usual  rules  of  Inter- 
national Civil  Law,  the  statute  beginning  to  run,  not  from  the  date 
of  maturity,  but  from  the  time  of  dishonor. 

i  199.   Checks. 

I.  TAe  contract  with  the  bank,  prior  to  the  drawing  of  checks 
against  it,  is  subject  to  the  general  rules  of  the  Law  of  Obligations. 
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1.  The  check  contract,  in  contradistinction  to  the  check  itself , 
is  not  one  merely  of  mandate,  but  a  contract  sui  generis  (Cohn,  in 
Endemann's  "  Handbuch  des  Handekrecht^'  iii,  p.  1 148).  Cohn  de- 
fines this  contract  as  that  by  which  one  of  the  parties  undertakes  to 
honor  orders  of  payment  drawn  by  the  other  party  in  accordance 
with  certain  regulations,  either  to  a  certain  or  an  indefinite  amount 
An  important  element  is  the  right  which  the  contract  gives  to 
divide  up  the  sums  according  to  convenience. 

2.  The  customers  drawing  the  checks  are  subject,  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  bank,  to  the  law  which  governs  it ;  the  contract  there- 
fore also  becomes  subject  to  that  law  (with  the  exception  of  the 
question  of  capacity).  This  law  will  determine  how  far  the  cus- 
tomer is  liable  for  the  acts  of  his  servants  and  whether  the  bank 
has  fulfilled  its  contractual  duty  in  the  examination  and  control  of 
signatures  to  the  checks  (see  Thaller,  Annates  de  dr.  commercial^ 
xiii,  p.  39). 

n.  The  check  as  a  formal  instrument  is  governed  by  the  laws  of 
the  place  of  issue  (i.e.  usually  the  domiciliary  law  of  the  drawer). 

There  are  a  number  of  divergences  in  the  laws  of  the  different 
states  relative  to  the  nature  and  requisites  of  a  check.  Thus  in 
England  and  America  it  must  be  drawn  upon  a  bank  or  banker. 
In  Italy  and  Portugal  it  must  be  drawn  upon  a  bank  or  merchant 
In  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Spain  there  is  no  limitation 
as  to  the  drawee.  Again,  the  laws  of  Scandinavia  and  Switzerland 
require  that  the  word  "  check  "  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  paper. 
In  Austria  and  Argentine  it  must  be  drawn  upon  a  blank  form. 

In  determining  the  legal  nature  of  the  instrument,  the  law  of 
the  place  of  issue  will  govern.  It  has  been  held  in  some  jurisdic- 
tions that  the  dating  of  the  note  will  be  authoritative.  Thus  an 
instrument  dated  from  London,  though  written  in  Switzerland,  will 
be  formally  valid  as  a  check,  though  the  word  "  check  "  does  not 
appear  upon  its  face  {Revue  der  schweiz.  Gerichtspraxis^  xviii,  No. 

65). 

III.    The  right  of  recourse  against  the  drawer  of  a  check  is  gov* 

emed  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  issue  (usually  the  domiciliary  law 

of  the  drawer), 

I.   This  is  an  important  rule  as  some  countries  regard  the  check 

simply  as  an  order,  and  not  as  an  instrument  in  the  nature  of  a 

bill  (Ger.  Imp.  Ct,  xliv,  p.  158).     According  to  this  doctrine,  the 
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holder  of  a  dishonored  check  cannot  proceed  upon  the  instrument 
itself  against  his  predecessors  in  title  or  the  drawer.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  right  of  recourse  which  is  the  point  of  distinction  in 
German  law  between  a  bill  and  an  order.  Accordingly,  the  bolder 
must  rely  upon  the  obligation  for  which  the  check  was  given; 
usually  his  rights  will  be  only  against  his  immediate  predecessor. 

2.  The  foreign  law  of  the  place  of  payment  is  not  the  standard. 
It  is  important  to  note  here  (as  in  the  matter  of  the  drawee's  obliga- 
tion upon  a  bill)  that  the  substance  of  the  drawer's  liability  does 
not  represent  actual  performance  of  the  instrument,  but  is  simply 
payment  of  the  recourse  sum. 

IV.  The  ex-^ontractiial  effects  resulting  from  forged  or  fraudu- 
lent checks  are  determitud  by  the  lex  delicti  commissi. 

1.  The  forging  or  altering  of  a  check  is  to  be  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  place  where  the  wrongful  act  physically 
occurred,  and  not  of  the  place  where  the  deception  was  finally 
accomplished. 

2.  The  lex  delicti  commissi  is  also  authoritative  in  determining 
whether  a  third  party  shall  be  held  liable  for  ex-contractual  damages, 
e.g.  a  bank  for  neglecting  proper  surveillance  over  the  acts  of  an 
employee. 

3.  The  question  whether  a  bank  which  has  been  deceived  by  a 
forged  or  fraudulent  check  has  been  guilty  of  negligence  on  its 
part  and  therefore  shall  be  compelled  to  bear  the  loss  itself  is  like- 
wise governed  by  the  le.v  loci,  which  will,  as  a  rule,  be  the  law  of 
its  own  seat  (see  Holdheim's  "  Monatschrift  fUr  Handelsr.  u.Bank- 
wesen,"  viii,  1899,  pp.  85  et  seg.). 

NOTES 

1,  The  principal  ConUnental  author  upon  checks  is  G.Cohn  (Zurich).    Hb 

works  and  other  publications  on  the  same  topic  are  died  in  my  book  on  "  Compani- 
tive  Jurisprudence  "(p.  222).     Cohn  favors  a  uniform  international  law  of  checks. 

2.  Although  modern  legislation  has  frequently  dealt  with  the  subject  of  checks, 
no  statute  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  Argentine  CominerdaJ  Code,  Art.  810) 
has  impressed  a  spedal  duty  of  diligence  or  liability  upon  bank  custoinei^  to 
regard  to  forged  or  fraudulent  checks.  See  mv  opinion  upon  the  laws  relatiDg 
to  forged  checks  in  Holdheim's  Monalickrift  fur  Handehr.  a.  BankvieseH,  vi. 
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E.   Celkctiotts 

P<irdes3us,  Collection  des  lot's  maritime  (6  vols.,  1S28-4;). 
F.  de  Cussy,  Phases  et  causes  cilUra  du  droit  maritime  des  nations  (J 
.856). 

§  300.    Introductory  Remarks. 

V.  Bar,  ii,  pp.  185  el  seq. 

De  Courcy,  i,  p.  71 ;  ii,  p.  la?. 

I.  Maritime  Law  ("  disciplina  navalis  ")  was  formerly  rrgartied 
as  an  internationally  uniform  system. 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  doctrines  upon  this 
topic  differ  in  the  various  countries  is  of  comparatively  modem 
origin. 

2.  Of  course  the  conditions  of  sea  voyages  have  changed. 
The  game  ship  frequently  takes  in  cargo  at  widely  separated  ports 
and  travels  between  the  most  distant  and  dissimilar  countries. 

II.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
universal  maritime  law  among  the  civilised  states.  T/ie  movtmtmt 
should  be  actively  supported. 

1.  The  York  and  Antwerp  Rules. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Association  (1877),  pp.  So  <f^ 

Lewis,  in  Goldschraidt's  2'.,  xxiv;  l^.F.,  ix,  pp.  491-524. 

Voigt.  Die  iteuen  UnUrtuhmungen  sum  Zv/eck  der  Ausgleichung  der  Verschieden' 

keitiH  dtr  in  den  Seestaaten  gellendeH  Havarie  grosse-  und  Seefrackt-RttkU 

(1882). 
E.  van  Peboorgh,  "Z^m  rli^s  d^Vorket  d'Anvers,'"  Journal  de  dr. 

431- 
De  Courcy,  2d  series,  pp.  265-288. 
Report  of  the  Fourteenth  Conference  of  the  Association  of  Internationa] 

The  Revised  York  and  Antwerp  Rules  (i-xviii,  at  pp.  46  and  279). 

2.  The  Institute  de  droit  international  adopted  the  following 
resolution  at  Turin  {Anmiaire,  vi,  p.  gi);  — 

"The  subjects  upon  which  a  uniform  system  of  law  is  especially 
desirable  are :  bills  of  exchange  and  other  negotiable  instniments, 
contracts  of  transportation,  and  the  principal  divisions  of  mariUmi 
law." 

The  Institute  agreed  upon  a  uuitorm  law  of  marine  insurance, 
"  lot  unifonne  sur  les  assurances  maritime."  It  also  worked  out  a 
project  for  the  organization  of  an  international  tribunal  of  niarif-jjiHf 
prizes  {Annuaire,  ii,  p.  153  ;  see  also  pp.  113-130), 
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3.  A  Cotniti  maritime  international  has  attempted  to  unify  the 
maritime  laws  of  the  civilized  states  {Journal  de  dr.  /.,  xxvi,  p.  202 ; 
xxviii,  p.  65  ;  Boyens,  in  Z.  fur  das  ges.  HatidelsK,  vol.  48,  N,F.^ 
23,  p.  172 ;  vol.  51,  A^.  F.,  vol.  36,  p.  128).  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  English  jurists  and  maritime  bodies  also  took  part  in  these 
efforts. 

[The  Belgian  government  has  proposed  to  the  other  Maritime 
Powers  that  diplomatic  conferences  be  held  to  consider  the  draft 
treaties  on  Collision  and  Salvage  adopted  by  the  Comity  at  Ham- 
burg in  1902.  The  British  government  has  unfortunately  refused 
to  be  officially  represented  at  these  conferences  but  subsequent 
to  this  refusal  (June  i8th,  1904)  it  was  stated  in  parliament  on 
behalf  of  the  government  that  it  would  "take  steps  to  inform 
itself  of  the  proceedings  "  and  would  "  consider  in  a  most  friendly 
spirit  any  proposals  made  by  it  which  should  be  thought  to  be 
beneficial."  —  Trans."] 

4.  It  may  be  said  incidentally  that  by  reason  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  International  Convention  upon  Railroad  Transportation,  the 
Swiss  Commercial  and  Industrial  Association  was  led  to  suggest 
that  the  central  railroad  bureau  should  prepare  the  whole  subject 
of  transportation  on  inland  waters  and  on  the  sea  for  "  discussion 
and  conference."  The  association  denies  at  the  outset  that  Swit- 
zerland would  not  be  the  proper  state  to  begin,  because  not  suffi- 
ciently interested,  and  holds  that  ''just  because  it  has  no  direct 
interest  should  it  deem  itself  called  upon  to  take  the  initiative" 
(see  my  work  on  the  "International  Spirit  of  Modem  Jurispru- 
dence ").  So  far  as  I  know,  the  central  bureau  has  not  yet  taken 
up  the  matter. 

III.  An  unsatisfactory  result  is  reached  by  submitting  all  cases 
of  conflict  in  Maritime  Law  to  the  lex  fori. 

I.  The  tendency  in  Maritime  Law  to  refer  so  many  problems 
simply  to  the  lex  fori  may  have  originated  from  the  former  view 
that  this  branch  of  law  constitutes  a  universally  uniform  system 
and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  arrive  at  rules  of  conflict.  But 
now  an  earnest  opposition  has  arisen  against  the  preponderance  of 
the  Ux  fori.  At  the  International  Congress  of  Antwerp,  in  1885, 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted :  — 

^Sn  ems  de  eonfliis  des  his  maritimes  il  ne  faut  pas  appHquer 
turn  figfeghirmki  mais  distinguer  suivant  Us  cas.'' 
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2.  Wagner's  book  on  Maritime  Law  favors  the  Ux  fori  and 
states  that  there  exists  a  kind  of  presumption  in  its  favor.     See 

5  52,  I,  supra,  for  the  contrary  view. 

3.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Imperial  Court  of  Germany 
decided  a  case  arising  from  the  collision  of  two  English  ships  in 
Russian  waters  according  to  German  law  (xxix,  p.  90), 

4.  There  are  no  proper  practical  grounds  in  favor  of  the  lac 
fori. 

rV.  There  are  no  express  statutory  rules  of  conflict  upon  Mari- 
time Law. 

Refirence  may,  however,  be  made  to  certain  provisions  of  the 
German  Commercial  Code. 

"  §  515.  If  the  master  fails,  when  abroad,  to  obey  the  rales  pre- 
vailing there,  especially  the  police,  tax  and  customs  lan-s,  he  must 
replace  the  loss  resulting  therefrom." 

See  also  §§  483,  521,  901-905  (Limitations  of  Actions). 

§  201.   The  lex  pairia  of  Maritime  Law  {la  lai  da  pavilion).  I 
I.    The  lex  patria  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  main  principle  A 
cable  to  property  in  sea  boats. 

1.  Ships  acquire  a  nationality  through  the  observance  of  for- 
malities on  the  part  of  their  owners.     They  may  then  fly  \ 
national  ilag.     The  requisites  are,  as  a  rule ;  — 

(o)  entry  in  a  particular  register; 

ip)  ownership  of  the  ship  wholly  or  in  part  by  citizens  or  reddi 
of  the  particular  state. 
In  some  states  {e.g.  England,  Germany)  a  ship  registry  is  main- 
tained similar  to  that  for  real  estate,  in  which  is  entered  :  — 
(a)  all  fads  which  form  a  basis  for  the  ship's  right  to  the  flag ; 
(1*)  all  facts  which  are  necessary  to  fix  the  identity  of  the  ship  and 

which  affect  properly  relationships  in  connection  with  it ; 
(f)   the  home  port ; 
(rf)  all  changes  made  in  regard  to  these  facts. 

2.  Ships  declared  seaworthy  at  the  home  port  are  to  be  recog- 
nized as  such  abroad,  unless  the  police  regulations  of  the  foreign 
port  are  expressly  made  applicable  by  special  provision.  In  this 
way,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  nationality  of  the  ship.  The  term 
"floating  building"  is  also  used.  In  fact  ships  are  subjected  to 
much  the  same  formal  rules  as  are  applied  to  real  estate;  "they 
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are  like  immovables  of  commerce  "  (Goldschmidt,  **  Handbuch  des 
Handelsr,y'  2d  ed.,  ii,  §  60). 

3.  The  project  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  contains 
the  following  provisions  {Ann.,  vii,  p.  124):  — 

"  La  lot  du painllon  du  navire  doit  servir  d  determiner:  — 

1.  Queiies  sont  Us  formaHtes  de  publicity  d  rempUr  pour  la  trans^ 
mission  de  la  propriete. 

2.  Quels  sont  les  creanciers  du  proprietaire  du  bdtiment  qui  ont  ou 
n'ontpas  le  droit  de  suite,  dans  le  cas  ou  il  est  aliene. 

3.  Si  le  natfire  est  susceptible  ou  non  d*itre  hypotheque. 

4.  Quelles  sont  les  formalitis  d  remplir  pour  la  pubHciti  des  hypo- 
theques  maritimes. 

5.  Quelles  sont  les  creances  garanties  par  un  privilege  maritime. 

6.  Quels  sont  les  ranges  de  privileges  sur  le  navire. 

7.  Quelles  sont  les  formalites  d  remplir  par  le  capitaine  qui  em- 
prunte  d  la  grosse  en  cours  de  voyage.  ..." 

4.  The  Congress  of  Antwerp  adopted  the  following  sound 
resolution :  — 

"  Im  loi  du  pavilion  rSgit  en  tous  pays  les  diffSrends  relatifs  au 
navire  et  d  la  nat/igation,  qui  se  produisent  entre  Us  coproprietaires, 
entre  les  proprietaires  et  le  capitaine,  entre  Us  propriitaires  ou  le 
capitaine  et  les  gens  de  ViquipageP 

II.  But  the  exclusive  application  of  the  Ux  patriee  is  not  de- 
sirable. 

1.  This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  rights  of  pledge.  The 
law  of  France  follows  the  theory  that  a  pledge  of  a  ship  validly 
constituted  in  a  foreign  country  according  to  the  laws  in  force 
there,  is  not  necessarily  valid  in  France,  when  the  ship  happens  to 
be  in  a  French  port  {stt  Journal  de  dr.  1.,  i,  p.  31 ;  ix,  p.  246). 
This  represents  the  other  extreme ;  it  was  probably  to  counteract 
this  principle,  that  the  Congress  of  Brussels  and  the  project  of  the 
Institute  favor  the  lex  patrice  exclusively.  Von  Bar  (ii,  p.  198) 
opposes  the  conclusions  of  the  Institute. 

2.  The  law  of  the  flag  properly  governs  in  regard  to :  — 

{a)  the  separate  rights  of  joint  owners  of  a  ship ;  this  is  sound ;  the 
owners  themselves  may  be  of  different  nationalities  and  have  dif- 
ferent domiciles ; 

{b)  the  right  to  effect  a  change  of  the  flag ;  the  property  rights  of 
the  separate  owners  may  be  affected  by  this  proceeding. 
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3,  The  law  of  the  flag  should  also  determine  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  captain  and  crew  as  against  the  owner  (v.  Bar,  ii, 
p.  226). 

4.  The  conclusions  of  the  Congress  of  Antwerp  would  seem 
to  have  gone  too  far  in  making  the  law  of  the  flag  always  control- 
ling as  to  the  liability  of  the  owner.  The  lex  loci  actus  would  seem 
applicable  in  the  case  of  torts  or  ywuji'-torts  through  acts  of  captain 
and  crew  {f.g.  injury  done  to  another  ship),  for  the  same  reasons  as 
prevail  in  the  case  of  torts  done  upon  land. 

§  202.   Maritime  Mortgages. 

V.  Bar,  ii,  pp.  195  et  stq. 

I.  The  law  of  the  flag  is  primarily  applicable  to  the  creation  of 
ship  mortgages.  It  is  immaterial  whether  or  not  the  forms  of  pledge 
of  the  home  state  differ  from  those  of  the  place  where  the  skip  hap- 
pats  to  be,  provided  tlie  pledge  be  entered  in  ike  skip  register  of  the 
liome  state. 

1.  The  foreign  law  must  recognize  vested  rights.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  ship  has  entered  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  state  docs 
not  affect  them.  Ships  of  the  sea  usually  return  again  to  their 
home  port  after  a  period,  be  it  greater  or  smaller,  and  have  in  a 
certain  sense  (as  the  Ger.  Imp.  Ct.,  xlv,  p.  278,  says)  their  seat 
there.  A  mortgage  which  has  been  created  according  to  this  law 
should  be  recognized  abroad,  even  though  created  in  a  different 
manner  in  the  foreign  state,  A  mortgage  created  upon  a  ship 
in  Holland,  according  to  the  law  of  Holland,  was  recognized  in 
Germany,  notwithstanding  that  the  ship  could  have  been  distrained 
and  sold  according  to  German  law. 

2,  However,  entry  in  the  public  register  of  the  home  state  is 
required.  The  law  of  Holland  demands  the  branding  of  a  mark 
of  pledge  upon  the  boat.  As  to  the  German  law,  see  §§  1 260-1271, 
Civil  Code. 

II.    The  rule  is  subject  to  a  number  of  exceptions. 
I.   Such  pledges  as  are  permitted  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  ship  happens  to  be,  will  be  vahd,  provided  :  — 

(a)  they  are  entered  in  the  ship's  papers,  and 
(^)  the  form:i!itiesofthc/ct  (I'm /dz/iY/i^fl  are  observed  within  a  certain 
(reasonable)  period. 
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Ships  are  immovables  only  by  a  fiction ;  in  truth,  they  are  of  a 
very  movable  nature.  If  the  lex  patria  were  exclusively  control- 
ling, commerce  would  be  endangered.  The  interests  of  the  state 
of  sojourn  and  that  of  the  ordinary  creditors  would  be  unnecessa- 
rily thwarted. 

2.  But  a  mortgage  will  not  be  considered  valid  if  made  in  a 
manner  wholly  strange  to  the  law  of  the  place  of  sojourn,  e,g.  orally 
or  by  an  informal  writing  (Seuflfert's  Archives,  xxxi.  No.  195 ;  Imp. 
Ct.,  xlv,  p.  279). 

3.  The  same  is  true  where  the  lot  du  pavilion  forbids  a  mortgage 
to  be  made  outside  the  home  port  unless  in  accordance  with 
certain  formalities. 

In  America  and  England 

Mortgages  over  British  ships  are  regulated  by  17  and  18  Vict 
c.  104,  §§  76-80,  and  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894.  A 
registered  owner  who  wishes  to  mortgage  his  ship  at  any  place 
out  of  the  country  of  the  port  of  registry  may  apply  to  the 
registrar,  who  shall  give  him  a  certificate  of  mortgage.  Every 
mortgage  made  under  authority  of  this  certificate  is  indorsed  upon 
it  by  a  registrar  or  British  consular  officer,  and  the  mortgages  rank 
according  to  the  date  of  indorsation.  These  provisions  amply 
protect  mortgagees  of  British  ships  in  foreign  ports. 

Bottomry  bonds,  ue.  hypothecations  of  the  ship  or  of  the  cargo, 
are  ruled  by  the  law  of  the  flag  (Lloyd  v.  Guilbert,  1865,  L.  R.  i 
Q.  B.  IIS ;  The  Gaetano,  1882,  L.  R.  7  P.  D.  137).  These  cases 
hold  that  the  law  of  the  flag  determines  the  authority  of  the 
master  to  bind  his  owners  by  a  pledge  of  the  ship.  In  the  former 
case  it  was  said  that  "  reason  and  convenience  "  were  in  favor  of 
this  rule  "  rather  than  that  it  should  vary  according  to  the  law  of 
the  port  in  which  the  ship  may  happen  for  the  time  to  be." 

A  contrary  doctrine  was  laid  down  in  Louisiana.  Several  Eng- 
lish ships,  mortgaged  in  England,  without  transfer  of  possession 
(which  is  valid  in  England),  were  attached  in  New  Orleans  by 
creditors  of  the  mortgagor.  It  was  held  that  the  Louisiana  law, 
by  which  no  title  as  against  creditors  is  given  without  transfer  of 
possession,  was  applicable  (Malpica  v.  McKown,  i  La.  R.  248). 

As  between  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  a  ship  at  sea  is 
presumed  to  belong  to  the  State  in  which  it  is  registered;  and 
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hence,  where  an  insolvent  in  Massachusens  assigned  a  vessel  at  sea, 
registered  in  that  State,  by  an  assignment  valid  in  that  State,  but 
void  in  New  York,  the  assignment  was  held  good  as  against  a  New 
York  creditor,  who  attached  the  vessel  after  her  arrival  in  New 
York  (Crapo  r.  Kelly,  i6  Wal.  6io;  accord,  Koster  v.  Merritt,  32 
Conn.  246;  Moore  v.  Willett,  35  Barb.  663). 


§  203.  Affreightment  and  Average. 


V.  Bar,  li,  p.  219. 

Heck,  /}af  Recht  der  gro 


n  Hava> 


■ 


I.  Contracts  of  affreightment  are  governed  by  the  usual  rules  ef 
the  Law  of  Obligations, 

The  law  of  the  country  in  the  business  language  of  which  the 
documents  signed  by  the  parties  are  expressed,  will  usually  be 
found  applicable.  It  will  generally  coincide  with  the  law  of  the 
seat  of  the  company  or  firm  with  which  the  contract  of  affreight- 
ment is  made.  It  is  unsound  to  take,  as  an  exclusive  guide,  the  law 
of  the  place  of  destination  (Imp,  Ct,  ix,  p.  51),  especially  as  this  is 
often  fixed  later  by  telegram  sent  after  the  ship  to  some  port  of 
call. 

II.  Provisions  as  to  average  loss  are  part  of  the  laiv  of  carriage. 

1.  Here,  too,  the  law  of  the  point  of  destination  has  been  ap- 
plied frequently  by  maritime  usage.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  this  was 
connected  with  the  fact  that  goods  were  sent  to  factories  subject 
to  the  same  law  as  the  consignor.  Later  it  was  again  adopted, 
because  the  " dispackeurs"  or  adjusters  of  the  loss,  were  more 
familiar  with  their  own  law,  which  was  that  of  the  port  of  desti- 
nation. Another  view  applies  the  law  of  the  flag,  and  this  is 
favored  by  Lyon-Caen.  The  Congress  of  Antwerp  proposed  the 
following  rule :  — 

"  Le  rii^Ument  dcs  avaries  se  fait  d'apres  la  loi  du  port,  ail  U 

chargtment  se  delivre," 

2.  According  to  this,  the  law  which  governs  would  be  of  the 
port  at  which  the  cargo  is  unloaded.  This  need  not  be  the  port  of 
destination  at  all.  We  are  thus  leaving  the  question  to  chance. 
It  is  therefore  best  not  to  make  a  concrete  rule  at  all.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  parties,  express  or  implied,  should  govern,  and  only 
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when  there  are  no  reasons  for  applying  the  law  of  the  flag,  or 
another  system,  should  this  standard  be  adopted. 

III.    The  legal  powers  of  the  captain  are  determined  {upon  prin- 
ciple) by  the  national  law  of  the  owner. 

1.  The  Congress  of  Antwerp  refers  this  question  absolutely  to 
the  national  law  of  the  owner :  — 

**  Les  pouvoirs  du  capitaine  pour  pourvoir  aux  besoins  du  navire, 
le  vendre,  rhypothequer,  contracter  un  emprunt  d  la  grosse,  sont 
determines  par  la  loi  du  pavilion^  sauf  pour  lui  a  se  conformer 
quant  d  la  forme  de  ces  actes,  soil  d  cette  loi^  soil  d  celle  du  lieu  du 
contraty 

In  favor  of  this  solution  it  may  be  said  that  the  flag  in  itself 
serves  to  refer  third  parties  to  the  national  law. 

2.  The  rule  will  not  apply  if  the  third  parties  knew  or  should 
have  known  the  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the  captain. 


In  America  and  England 

As  stated  by  the  author,  contracts  of  affreightment  are  subject 
to  the  general  rules  applicable  to  contracts.  The  lex  loci  contractus 
is  therefore  frequently  taken  as  the  standard,  being  the  system  of 
law  "  with  a  view  to  which  "  the  parties  contracted.  In  the  case  of 
Liverpool  S.  Co.  v,  Phenix  Ins.  Co.,  129  U.S.  397,  458,  the  court 
said,  "The  fact  that  the  goods  are  to  be  delivered  at  Liverpool, 
and  the  freight  and  primage,  therefore,  payable  there  in  sterling 
currency,  does  not  make  the  contract  an  English  contract,  or  refer 
to  the  English  law  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  carrier  for 
the  negligence  of  the  master  and  crew  in  the  course  of  the  voy- 
age." Accord,  O'Reagan  v.  Cunard  S.  Co.,  160  Mass.  356;  The 
Carib  Prince,  63  Fed.  Rep.  266.  As  an  indication  that  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  contract  is  written  will  be  taken  as  an  element 
in  determining  the  intention  of  the  parties,  see  The  Industrie, 
1894,  P.  (C.  A.)  58. 

In  support  of  the  doctrine  as  stated  under  II,  supra^  see 
National  Board  v,  Melchers,4S  Fed.  Rep.  643;  Phillimore,  iv,  p.  594. 

In  support  of  the  rule  as  stated  at  III,  supra,  see  The  Gaetano, 
1882,  L  R.  7  P.  D.  137 ;  Lloyd  v.  Guilbert,  L.  R.  i  Q.  B.  1 15  ;  The 
August,  1891,  P.  (C.  A.)  328. 
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§  2H.   Collisions  ia  Harbors  and  on  the  High  Seas. 

V,  Bar,  ii,  pp.  ao8  et  seq. 

Buzzati,  Vurie  di  navi  in  mart  (Padua,  i88g). 

R.  Prien,  Der  Zusamnunitass  von  Schiffen  aus  lien  GtsichtspunkUn  dir  Schifs- 

bewegHHg.  lies  Sirasstnrtchts  vnd  dtr  Hafipflickt  aus  SchiffskoUiaoneit  niuk 

den  Gtsetzgebungen  des  Erdbatts.     Eint  Hautisck-juristiscMe  StudU  (1896). 

Further  authorities  are  died  in  this  work  at  p.  3. 
De  Pacpe,  "  De  la  compitence  d  I'fgard  des  itrangers  dans  Us  affaires  maritima 

el  de  la  hi  applicable  i  Vabordage"  Revue  de  dr.  i.,  2  Series,  iii,  p.  507. 

I.  Claims  arising  out  of  collisions  (^Abordagt,  Zusammenstoss) 
in  harbors  or  in  territorial  waters  are  determined  according  to  tlu 
law  of  the  place  -ivhere  the  damage  was  done.  This  is  the  doctriHe 
which  prevails  in  most  countries  as  we  are  dealing  here  with  torts 
or  quasi-torts. 

1.  Territorial  waters  are  those  which  can  be  controlled  by  the 
coast  state  by  means  of  its  shore  batteries.  This  is  reckoned 
usually  as  three  marine  miles  from  low  water  tide  {la  laisse  de  la 
basse  man'c).  The  Institute  proposed  extending  the  limit  to  six 
miles,  but  diplomatic  negotiations  upon  the  point  have  not  yet 
reached  any  practical  result. 

2.  The  rule  as  stated  was  expressed  by  the  Antwerp  Congress 
of  1885  in  the  following  terms  {Actes,  p.  145,  Question  60):  — 


"  VaborHage  dans  Its  ports,  fleuves  el  autres  eaux  intirit 
regie  par  la  lot  du  lieu  oit  il  se produit." 


r^wa^^^l 


Certain  systems  of  law  have  set  up  presumptions  as  to  the  fault 
of  one  ship  or  another,  eg.  where  the  one  is  in  motion  and  the 
other  at  anchor,  or  where  the  one  is  a  steamer  and  the  other  a 
sailing  vessel.  These  are  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  substantive 
law  of  the  case  and  are  also  subject  to  the  lex  loci  actus  (German 
Sup.  Ct,  Comm.,  xxiv,  p.  83). 

II.  Where  the  collision  occurs  on  the  high  seas,  the  ordinary 
rules  upon  torts  are  twt  applicable,  as  there  is  no  sovereignty  over  the 
place  where  tJie  act  was  done, 

1.  To  apply  the  lex  fori  seems  arbitrary,  yet  it  is  in  fact  often 
applied,  as  for  instance  under  American  practice  (Moore  notes  lo 
Dicey,  p.  670). 

2.  Lyon-Caen  {Journal,  vs.,  p.  600)  declares  the  common  law  of 
all  nations  authoritative  here ;  the  effect  of  this  is  that  reparation 
will  be  granted  only  by  reason  of  the  culpa  of  some  person. 
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3.  It  has  also  been  said  that  the  national  law  of  both  ships 
should  be  combined.  Then,  if  they  are  of  different  nationality,  no 
greater  obligation  can  be  imposed  upon  the  defendant  than  his  law 
imposes,  and  the  claimant  will  receive  no  higher  reparation  than 
his  national  law  would  grant.  This  idea  is  expressed  by  the  Ant- 
werp Congress  of  1885  as  follows  {Actes,  p.  145):  — 

^*  L^adordage  en  pUine  mer  enire  deux  navires  de  mime  na" 
HonaUie  est  regie  far  la  loi  nationale.  Si  les  navires  soni  de  naHan- 
alite  differente^  chacun  est  oblige  dans  la  limite  de  la  loi  de  son 
pavilion  et  nepeul  recevoir  plus  que  cette  loi  lui  attribue^ 

The  Institute  also  favored  this  rule.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  discover  the  authoritative  law,  as,  for  example, 
where  a  collision  occurs  by  night  or  in  a  fog,  and  the  damaging 
vessel  moves  off  quickly.  For  this  reason  the  matter  of  making 
claim  and  commencing  action  has  been  stated  to  be  satisfied  if 
the  laws  as  to  periods  and  formalities,  either  of  the  damaging  or  of 
the  damaged  vessel,  or  of  the  nearest  port  of  safety  have  been 
observed.  It  has  even  been  said  {Journal,  ix,  p.  604),  that  in  view 
of  the  difficulty  of  establishing  nationality  in  some  cases,  any 
period  for  making  claim  which  is  in  accordance  with  natural  justice 
will  suffice.     But  this  is  too  indefinite. 

The  Congress  of  Antwerp  set  up  the  following  rule  as  to  the 
periods  and  formalities  for  making  claim  and  beginning  action 
{Actes,  p.  146):  — 

"  Si  Pabordage  a  eu  Ueu  en  mer  le  capitaine  conserve  ces  droits 
en  rUlamant  dans  les  formes  et  delais  presents  par  la  loi  de  son  pa- 
vilion, par  celle  du  navire  abordeur,  ou  par  celle  du  premier  port  de 
reldcher 

III.  Claims  for  salvage  and  assistance  are  subject  to  different 
systems  cucording  to  each  case. 

1.  If  the  salvage  has  occurred  in  territorial  waters,  the  lex  loci 
actus  will  apply]  because  the  obligation  is  ^i^^zji-contractual.  See 
§  127,  supra. 

2.  If  it  occurs  on  the  high  seas,  this  solution  will  fail.  The 
solution  advanced  to  take  its  place  is  the  national  law  of  the  salvor, 
a  standard  approved  by  the  Antwerp  Congress :  — 

"  Vassistence  en  mer  est  remuneree  d*aprh  la  loi  de  PassistantJ* 
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In  support  of  this  rule  it  is  urged  that  a  ship  ia  distress  is 
legally  and  physically  dependent  upon  its  rescuer,  and  in  effect 
becomes  an  adjunct  to  the  latter. 

In  America  and  England 

"  In  case  of  collision  on  the  high  seas  between  ships  of  different 
nationalities,  the  general  maritime  law,  as  understood  and  admin- 
istered in  the  courts  of  the  country  in  which  the  litigation  is  prose- 
cuted, governs  (The  Belgenland,  1 14  U.S.  355,  369 :  /«  re  State 
Steamship  Co.,  60  Fed.  Rep.  1018).  This  rule  is  subject  to  two 
qualifications:  (1)  Persons  in  charge  of  either  ship  would  not  be 
open  to  blame  for  following  sailing  directions  and  rules  of  naviga- 
tion prescribed  by  their  own  government  (The  Scotia,  14  Wall,  170, 
184).  (2)  If  the  maritime  law,  as  administered  by  the  nations  to 
which  the  ships  respectively  belong,  is  the  same  in  resi>ect  of  a 
particular  matter,  it  will,  if  duly  proved,  be  followed  in  respect  of 
such  matter,  though  it  differ  from  the  maritime  law  as  understood 
in  the  country  of  the  litigation  (The  Scotland,  tos  U.S.  24,  31)." 
—  Moore's  notes  to  Uicey,  p.  670. 

The  English  decisions  also  favor  the  Ux  fori  {The  Leon,  1881, 
6  P.  D.  1 48 ) ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  collisions  in  foreign  territorial 
waters,  the  law  of  England  will  not  give  damages  unless  both  the 
foreign  and  English  law  concur  in  holding  damages  to  be  due 
(Abbott  on  Shipping,  izth  ed.,  p.  579;  The  Halley,  1868,  L.  R., 
C.  P.  193).  But  the  American  cases  do  not  go  to  this  extreme; 
they  apply  the  /ex  hci  delicti  (Geoghegan  v.  Atlas  S-S.  Co., 
N.Y.  Supp.  749;  Robinson  v.  Nav.  Co.,  73  Fed.  883). 

NOTES 

The  laws  relating  to  collisions  vary  greatly. 

1.  According  10  the  Roman  law,  the  principles  of  the  Ur  Aguilia  were 
applied  :  a  collision  resuliing  from  negligence  made  the  guilty  parly  liable  for 
(^mage ;  others  were  considered  accidental. 

2.  In  the  Middle  Ages  views  diverged : — 

(«)  In  [he  Comolala  dd  mart  of  Barcelona,  the  Roman  law  was  reigned. 

(4)  According  to  the  laws  of  the  countries  washed  by  the  ocean,  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  (law  of  OWron),  it  was  provided  that  the  loss 
resulting  from  an  innocent  collision  should  fall  equally  upoo  tbe  car- 
goes of  both  vessels.  This  rule  was  applied  also  where  the  cauieaf 
the  collision  could  not  be  established. 
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3.  At  the  present  time  the  following  groups  may  be  distinguished  (H.  Rolin, 
^^Vabardage;'  Brussels,  1899)  :  — 

(a)  The  group  of  the  Roman  law  (Spain,  Brazil,  Mexico^  Germany,  and 
Italy).    See,  for  example,  §§  734-739,  especially  735^ 

{b)  The  group  of  oceanic  law  Q^U  droit  de  POdan  ").  Here  an  appor- 
tionment of  the  damage  is  followed  in  part.  To  this  group  belong 
England  and  France.  If  both  sides  were  guilty,  the  damage  is  appor- 
tioned :  — 

{aa)  in  England  equally ; 

(bb)  in  France  in  accordance  with  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  guilt 

In  each  case  it  must  be  determined  whether  the  rules  of  navigation,  as  inter- 
nationally agreed  upon,  have  been  observed.  This  is  especially  so  where  the 
cause  of  the  collision  cannot  be  determined ;  also  where  there  was  negligence, 
but  not  that  of  the  crew  of  either  vessel,  e.g.  that  of  an  obligatory  pilot  for  which 
the  owner  would  not  be  responsible. 

§  205.  Contracts  against  Perils  of  the  Sea. 

v.  Bar,  ii,  p.  226. 

I.  Contracts  of  insurance  against  perils  of  the  sea  are  subject  to 
the  usual  rules  laid  down  under  International  Civil  Law^  influenced^ 
of  course y  by  the  peculiarities  of  Maritime  Law. 

1.  The  law  of  the  seat  of  the  insurance  company  controls. 

2.  A  contractual  subjection  to  a  particular  system  of  law  may  be 
deduced  from  the  language  and  technical  expressions  used,  where 
the  parties  had  freedom  to  contract 

II.  The  insurer  mtist  submit  to  an  adjustment  of  the  average 
also  as  against  himself. 

It  follows  that  an  adjustment  may  often  be  made  under  a  system 
of  law  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  insurance  contract. 

III.  The  Congress  of  Antwerp  agreed  almost  unanimously  upon 
the  following  proposition :  — 

"  A  V exception  du  reglement  des  avaries  communes  pour  lesquelles 
ies  assureurs  sont  censes  accepter  la  loi  qui  rSgit  les  assures^  les  con- 
testations relatives  au  contrat  d^assurance  maritime  doivent  pour  les 
cos  non  prevus  par  la  police,  itre  tranchees  d^aprh  la  hi.  Us  conditions 
et  Us  usages  dupays  auquel  Us  parties  ont  emprunte  ce tie  police ^^ 

IV.  The  Institute  has  also  elaborated  a  uniform  law  in  regard 
to  marine  insurance  (Annuaire,  viii,  p.  125). 


APPENDICES 


TREATY  OF  THE  HAGUE   INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES  TO   REGU- 
LATE THE  CONFLICT  OF  LAWS  IN  REGARD  TO  MARRIAGE 


Original  Text 

D^irant  ^tablir  des  dispositions  com- 
munes pour  r^gler  les  conflits  de  lois  en 
mati^re  de  manage  .  .  . 

•  .  .  sont  convenus   des   dispositions 
suivantes :  — 

Art.  I 

Le  droit  de  contracter  manage  est 
r^gl^  par  la  loi  nationale  de  chacun  des 
futurs  ^poux,  k  moins  qu^une  disposition 
de  cette  loi  ne  se  r^f^re  ezpress^ment  k 
une  autre  loi. 

Art.  2 

La  loi  du  lieu  de  la  c^^ration  peut 
interdire  le  manage  des  Strangers  qui 
serait  contraire  k  ses  dispositions  con- 
cemant :  — 

I  ^.  les  degr^  de  parent^  ou  d^alliance 
pour  lesquels  U  y  a  une  prohibition 
absolue ; 

2^,  la  prohibition  absolue  de  se  ma- 
rier,  ^ct^  contre  les  coupables  de 
Tadult^  k  raison  duquel  le  maris^e  de 
Fun  d^eux  a  ^t^  dissous ; 

3®.  la  prohibition  absolue  de  se  ma- 
rier,  ^ct^e  contre  des  personues  con- 
damn^es  pour  avoir  de  concert  attent^ 
k  la  vie  du  conjoint  de  IHine  d^elles. 

Le  manage  c^^br^  contrairement  k 
one  des  prohibitions  mention^es  d- 
dessus  ne  sera  pas  frapp^  de  nullity. 


TranshHon 

In  order  to  establish  uniform  pro- 
visions to  regulate  the  conflicts  of  law 
in  regard  to  marriage  .  .  . 
[here  follow  formal  parts  of  the  treaty] 
.  .  .  the  following  provisions  are  agreed 
upon: — 

Art.  I 

The  right  of  contracting  marriage  b 
determined  by  the  national  law  of  each 
of  the  parties  intending  to  be  married, 
unless  such  national  law  refers  expressly 
to  some  other  law. 

Art.  2 

The  law  of  the  place  of  celebration 
may  prohibit  the  marriage  of  aliens 
if  their  marriage  would  be  contrary 
to  its  own  laws  regarding:  — 

1st.  prohibited  degrees  of  relation- 
ship, for  which  there  is  an  absolute 
prohibition ; 

2d.  absolute  prohibition  to  many 
declared  against  parties  guilty  of  adul- 
tery, for  which  the  marriage  of  one  of 
them  has  been  dissolved ; 

3d.  absolute  prohibition  to  inter- 
marry declared  against  persons  con- 
demned for  having  attempted  to 
murder  the  husband  or  wife  of  one 
of  the  parties. 

A  marriage  performed  contrary  to 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  prohibi- 
tions shall  not  be  void,  provided  it 
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pourvu  qu'il  soil  valable  d'aprjs  k  loi 
indiqu^e  par  rarlicle  i". 

Sous  la  reserve  de  I'appli  cation  du 
premier  alin^a  de  l'article_6  de  la  pr^- 
sente  Convention,  aiicun  £tat  contnio 
tant  ne  s'oblige  h,  faice  c^l^brer  un 
mariage  qui,  h  raison  d'un  manage 
ani^rieur  on  d'un  obstacle  d'ordre  re- 
ligieux,  serait  contraire  k  ses  lois.  La 
violation  d'un  empechement  de  cette 
nature  ue  pouirait  pas  eotrainer  ta  nul- 
lity du  mariage  dans  les  pays  autres  que 
celui  oil  le  cnariage  a  i^  c^l^br^. 


Art.  3 

La  loi  du  lieu  de  la  cifl^raliaii  peul 
permettre  le  manage  des  dCtangecs 
nonobstant  les  prohibitions  de  la  loi 
indiqu^e  par  I'article  i",  lorsque  ces 
prohibitions  sont  exdusivemcnt  fondles 
sur  les  motifs  d'ordre  religieux. 

Les  autres  Elats  ant  le  droit  de  ne 
pas  reconnaltre  comme  valable  le  man- 
age c^ldbr^  dans  ces  circonstances. 

Art.  4 

Les  Strangers  doivent,  pour  se  marier, 
dtablir  qu'ils  remplissent  les  conditions 
n^cessaires  d'apr£s  la  loi  indiqude  par 

Cette  justiiication  se  fera,  soit  par  un 
certiUcal  des  agents  diplomatiques  ou 
consulaires  du  pays  des  contractaats, 
soit  par  tout  autre  mode  de  preuve, 
pourvu  que  les  conventions  Internatio- 
nales ou  les  autorit^s  du  pays  de  la  ci^Id- 
bration  reconnaissent  la  justificatioa 
comme  suffisante. 


Art.  s 


Sera  reconnu  parioui  comme  valable, 
quant  k  la  forme,  le  mariage  c^l^br^ 
suivant  la  loi  du  pays  oii  il  a  eu  lieu. 


would  be  valid  according  to  the  b 
ferred  to  in  Art.  i. 

Subject  to  the  application  of  Par.  I 
of  An.  6  of  the  present  Convention, 
none  of  the  contracting  Powers  bind 
themselves  to  authorize  the  solemnia- 
tion  of  a  marriage,  which  by  reason  of 
a  prior  marriage,  or  an  obstacle  of  a 
religious  character,  would  contravene 
its  laws.  The  violation  of  an  impedi- 
ment of  this  nature  does  not  render 
such  a  marriage  void,  except  in  coun- 
tries other  than  that  in  which  the 
marriage  was  celebrated. 

Art.  3 

The  law  of  the  place  of  celebration 

may  permit  the  marriage  of  aliens  not- 
withstanding the  prohibitions  of  law 
mentioned  in  Art.  i,  when  these  are 
exclusively  founded  on  reasons  of  a  re- 
ligious character. 

The  other  Powers  may  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize the  validity  of  a  marriage  per- 
formed under  these  c 


'  marry  musT^n^B 


Art.  4 

Aliens  desiring  to  marry  must^ 
that  they  fulfil  the  conditions  necessary 
to  their  marriage  according  to  (he  sys' 
tem  of  law  indicated  by  Art.  i. 

This  justification  must  be  made  either 
by  a  certificate  delivered  by  a  diplo- 
matic or  consular  agent  duly  authoriied 
by  ihe  country  lo  which  the  party  be- 
longs, or  by  any  other  means  of  proof 
deemed  sufficient  by  international  treaty 
or  by  the  authorities  of  the  oountti 
celebration. 

Art.  s 
A  marriage  solemnized  ii 

with  the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration 
shall  be,  as  regards  its  form,  everywben 
considered  a  valid  marriage. 
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II  est  toutefob  entendu  que  les  pays 
dont  la  legislation  exige  une  cdl^bration 
religieuse,  pourront  ne  pas  reconnaltre 
comme  valables  les  manages  contractus 
par  leurs  nationaux  k  T^tranger  sans 
que  cette  prescription  ait  ^t^  observ^e. 

Les  dispositions  de  la  loi  nationale, 
en  mati^re  de  publications,  devront  etre 
respect^es;  mais  le  d^faut  de  ces  pu- 
blications ne  pourra  pas  entralner  la 
nullity  du  mariage  dans  les  pays  autres 
que  celui  dont  la  loi  aurait  ^t^  viol^e. 

Une  copie  authentique  de  Tacte  de 
mariage  sera  transmise  aux  autorit^s  du 
pays  de  chacun  des  ^poux. 

Art.  6 

Sera  reconnu  partout  comme  valable, 
quant  k  la  forme,  le  mariage  c^l^br^ 
devant  un  agent  diplomatique  ou  con- 
sulaire,  conform^ment  k  sa  legislation, 
si  aucune  des  parties  contractantes  n^est 
ressortissante  de  TEtat  ou  le  mariage  a 
6t6  c€i6br6  et  si  cet  Etat  ne  s'y  oppose 
pas.  II  ne  pent  pas  s^y  opposer  quand 
il  Skagit  d^n  mariage  qui,  k  raison  d^un 
mariage  ant^rieur  ou  d'un  obstacle 
d^ordre  religieux,  serait  contraire  k  ses 
lois. 

La  reserve  du  second  alin^a  de  Par- 
ticle 5  est  applicable  aux  manages  diplo- 
matiques  et  consulaires. 

Art.  7 

Le  mariage,  nul  quant  k  la  forme  dans 
les  pays  ou  il  a  ^t^  c^l^br^,  pourra 
oeamnoins  6tre  reconnu  comme  valable 
daos  les  autres  pays,  si  la  forme  pres- 
crite  par  la  loi  nationale  de  chacune 
des  parties  a  ^t^  observ^e. 

Art.  8 

La  pr^sente  Convention  ne  s^applique 
qu^auz  manages  c^l^brds  sur  le  terri- 
toire  des  Etats  contractants  entre  per- 

2M 


It  is  nevertheless  understood  that 
countries  whose  legislation  requires  a 
religious  celebration  shall  be  free  to 
consider  as  invalid  a  marriage  entered 
into  by  their  subjects  abroad  without 
observing  this  requirement 

The  requirements  of  the  national  law 
as  to  publications  must  be  fulfilled ;  but 
the  omission  of  these  publications  will 
not  render  the  marriage  void  in  coun- 
tries other  than  those  whose  laws  have 
been  disregarded. 

An  authentic  copy  of  the  marriage 
act  shall  be  sent  to  the  authorities  of 
the  country  of  each  of  the  spouses. 

Art.  6 

A  marriage  solemnized  before  a  dip- 
lomatic or  consular  agent  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  his  country  shall  be 
everywhere  recognized  as  valid  as  re- 
gards its  form,  provided  neither  of  the 
contracting  parties  be  a  subject  of  the 
Power  where  the  marriage  is  solem- 
nized and  provided  this  Power  does 
not  object  to  it  It  will  not  be  free 
to  object  to  it  when  contravening  its 
laws  on  account  of  a  prior  marriage  or 
an  obstacle  of  a  religious  character. 

The  reservation  of  Par.  2,  Art.  5  is 
applicable  to  diplomatic  and  consular 
marriages. 

Art  7 

A  marriage  void  as  regards  form  in 
the  country  where  it  was  celebrated 
shall  be  considered  valid  in  the  other 
countries  if  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
national  law  of  each  of  the  parties  has 
been  observed. 

Art.  8 

The  present  Convention  applies  only 
to  marriages  solemnized  upon  the  terri- 
tory of  the   contracting   Powers  be- 
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ratiti^e  et  les 
seront  dtfpos^es  k  La 
la  majority  des  Hauies 


sonnes  dont  une  au  moins  eal  ressortis- 
Miile  d'uD  de  CEs  £tats. 

AucuD  Kta[  ne  s'oblige,  par  la  pr^- 
scnle  CoDvention,  &  appliquer  une  loi 
qui  ne  serait  pas  celle  d'un  Etat  con- 


La  pr^senle  Convention,  qui  ne  s'ap- 
plique  qu' 
iLlals 

ratifications 
Haye  dis  q 

It  faire. 

II  sera  dressi*  de  ce  d^pOl  un  prt 
VL-rbal,  dont  une  copie,  certifife 
forme,  sera  remise  par  la  vote  dipit 
tique  k  chacua  des  Etats 


Art.  lo 

Les  l^tats  noa  signataires  qui  ont  ^t^ 
tepr<!sent^s  k  la  troisi^me  Conference 
de  Droit  International  Privtf  sont  admis 
k  adherer  purement  et  slmplement  k  la 
pr^sente  Convention. 

L'fetat  qui  desire  adherer  notifiera,  au 
plus  lard  le  31  ddcembre,  1904,  son  in- 
tention par  un  acte  qui  sera  ddpos^ 
dans  les  archives  du  Gouvernement 
d.;s  Pays-Bas.  Celui-\;i  en  enverra  une 
ctipie.  certiliee  conformc,  par  la  voie 
dij)li>maiique  de  chacun  des  Etats  con- 
tiaclantd. 

Art.  II 

La  pr^sente  Convendon  entrera  en 
vigueur  le  60'*""'  jour  5  parlir  du  d^pOt 
des  latilications  ou  de  la  date  de  la 
notili cation  des  adhesions. 

Art.  12 


Iween  persons,  one  of  whom  at  U 
a  subject  of  one  of  these  Powers, 

None  of  the  Powers  obligates  itself 
by  the  present  Convention  lo  apply  a 
law  which  is  not  that  of  one  of  the  con- 
tracting Powers. 

An.  9 

The  present  Convenliiin  applies  oniy 
to  the  European  territories  of  the  con- 
tracting Powers.  It  shall  be  deemed 
ratified  by  the  deposit  at  The  Hague  of 
the  ratifications  of  a  majority  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties. 

A  procis-verbal  of  this  deposit  shall 
be  prepared  and  a  certificated  copy  of  it 
shal!  be  forwarded  by  diplomaticoi 
to  each  of  the  contracting  Pom 


Art.  10 


naticiuu^_ 

'offoa^^^H 


The  non-signatory  Slates  which  wete 
represented  at  the  Third  Conference 
upon  International  Private  Law  shall 
be  admitted  to  join  the  present  Con- 
vention without  formality. 

A  State  which  desires  lo  join  shall 
give  notice  of  its  intention  not  later 
than  the  31st  day  of  December,  1904, 
by  an  Act  which  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  latter  shall  send  a 
duly  certified  copy  of  it  by  dipiomalic 
means  to  each  of  the  contracting  Powers. 

Art.  n 
The  present  Convention  shall  go  into 
effect  60  days  after  the  deposit  of  rati- 
fications or  the  date  of  Dotilication  of 

joining. 

Art.  12 

La  prfsenle  Convention  aura  une  The  present  Convention  shall  con- 
rlur^e  de  cinq  ans  k  partir  de  la  date  du  tinue  in  effect  for  live  years  from  die 
d^p6t  des  ratifications.  date  of  the  deposit  of  ratification^ 
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Ce  terme  commencera  k  courir  de 
cette  date,  m6me  pour  les  Etats  qui 
auront  fait  le  d^p6t  apr^s  cette  date  ou 
qui  auraient  adh^r^  plus  tard. 

La  Convention  sera  renouvel^  tacite- 
ment  de  cinq  ans  en  cinq  ans,  sauf 
d^nonciation. 

La  d^nonciation  devra  6tre  notifi^e, 
au  moins  six  mois  avant  Texpiration  du 
terme  vis(5  aux  alin^as  pr^c^dents,  au 
Gouvemement  des  Pays-Bas,  qui  en 
donnera  connaissance  h  tous  les  autres 
Etats  contractants. 

La  d^nonciation  ne  produira  son  effet 
qvCk  regard  de  TEtat  qui  Taura  notifi^. 
La  Convention  restera  ex^cutoire  pour 
les  autres  Etats. 


This  term  shall  commence  to  run 
from  that  date,  even  for  the  Powers 
which  shall  have  made  the  deposit 
after  that  date,  or  which  shall  have 
joined  later. 

The  Convention  shall  be  deemed 
tacitly  renewed  every  five  years  unless 
terminated. 

Notice  of  renunciation  shall  be  given 
at  least  six  months  before  expiration  of 
the  period  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  to  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  shall  give  notice  of 
it  to  all  other  contracting  Powers. 

A  renunciation  shall  be  effective  only 
in  respect  of  the  Powers  which  shall  have 
given  notice  of  it.  The  Convention 
shall  remain  in  force  between  the  other 
Powers. 


ry   OF  THE   HAGUE   INTERNATIONAL   CONFERENCES  TO   RB 
„1TE  THE  CONFUCT   OF   LAWS   AND  JURISDICTIONS   IN    REGARO| 
TO  DIVORCE  AND   SEPARATION 


Original  Text 
biranl    ^bUr    des    disposition 
unes  pour  n?glcr  Ics  i 
I  de  juridiciions  en  m: 
e  el  dc  separation  de  c 

les  dispoBH 


Traiulatiffn 
la  order  to  establish  uniform  provi- 
"         to  regulate  the  conflict   of  laws 
'  jurisdictions  in  regard  to  divorce 
'paration  .  .  . 

follow  forma]  parts  of  the  treaty] 
he  following  provisions  are  agreed 


I 


Art.  I 
s  ^pouK  ne  peuvent  f(        ■  une 
dnde  en  divorce  que  s,       t  '"' 
..onale  et  la  loi  du  lieu  oii  la 
:  fonu^e  admettent  le  divor. 

II  ea  est  de  meme  de  la  s^pai 
de  corps. 

Art.  3 

Le  divorce  ne  peut  £tre  demand^  que 
»,  dans  le  cas  dont  il  s'agit,  le  divorce 
est  admis  k  la  fois  par  la  loi  nationale 
des  Spoils  el  par  la  \oi  du  lieu  ou  la 
demande  est  form^. 

II  en  est  de  mfrne  de  la  separation 
de  corps. 

Art.  3 

Nonobstant  les  dispositions  des  arti- 
cles I*'  et  2,  la  loi  nationale  sera  seule 
observ^e  si  la  loi  du  lieu  oCi  la  demande 
est  formic  le  prescrit  ou  le  peimet. 


Art.  I 

Tied  persons  may  apply  for  a 
.  je  provided  tlieir  national  law  and 
w  of  the  place  where  the  applica- 
\  made  both  admit  of  divorce. 

s  applies  also  to  separation.         I 


The  divorce  may  be  granted  only  foe 
grounds  sufficient  to  obtain  the  divorce 
both  by  the  national  law  of  the  spouses 
and  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
application  is  made. 

Thb  applies  also  to  separation. 

Art.  3 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Arts.  1  and  3,  the  national  law  shall  be 
exclusively  observed  if  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  applicaiion  is  made  so 
prescribes  or  permits. 

Art.  4  Art.  4 

La  1(H   nationale   indiqu^e   par  les         The  national  law  may  not  be  invoked 

articles  precedents  ne  peut  ftreinvoqu^      as  provided  in  the  preceding  articles 

pour  donner  k  un  fait  qui  s'est  pass^      where  it  would  result  in  constniing,  ai 
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alors  que  les  ^poux  ou  Pun  d^eux  ^talent 
d^une  autre  nationality,  le  caract^re 
dhine  cause  de  divorce  ou  de  separation 
de  corps. 

Art.  5 

La  demande  en  divorce  ou  en  separa- 
tion de  corps  pent  ^tre  form^e :  — 

i^.  devant  la  juridiction  comp^tente 
d^apr^  la  loi  nationale  des  ^poux ; 

2^.  devant  la  juridiction  comp^tente 
du  lieu  ou  les  dpoux  sont  domicili^s. 
Si,  d^apr^s  leur  legislation  nationale,  les 
epoux  n^ont  pas  le  meme  domicile,  la 
juridiction  competente  est  celle  du  domi- 
cile du  defendeur.  Dans  le  cas  d^aban- 
don  et  dans  le  cas  d^un  changement  de 
domicile  op^re  apr^s  que  la  cause  de 
divorce  ou  de  separation  est  intervenue, 
la  demande  pent  aussi  6tre  formee 
devant  la  juridiction  competente  du 
dernier  domicile  commun. — Toutefois, 
la  juridiction  nationale  est  reservee  dans 
la  mesure  o(^  cette  juridiction  est  seule 
competente  pour  la  demande  en  divorce 
ou  en  separation  de  corps.  La  juridic- 
tion etrang^re  reste  competente  pour 
un  mariage  qui  ne  pent  donner  lieu  k 
une  demande  en  divorce  ou  en  separa- 
tion de  corps  devant  la  juridiction 
nationale  competente. 

Art.  6 

Dans  le  cas  ou  des  epoux  ne  sont  pas 
autorises  k  former  une  demande  en 
divorce  ou  en  separation  de  corps  dans 
le  pays  ou  ils  sont  domicilies,  ils  peuvent 
neanmoins  Pun  et  Pautre  s^adresser  k  la 
juridiction  competente  de  ce  pays  pour 
aolliciter  les  mesures  provboires  que 
prevoit  sa  legislation  en  vue  de  la  ces- 
sation de  la  vie  en  commun.  Ces 
mesures  seront  maintenues  si,  dans  le 
deiai  d*un  an,  elles  sont  confirmees  par 
la  juridiction  nationale ;  elles  ne  dure- 
ront  pas  plus  longtemps  que  sxf.  le  permet 
la  loi  du  domicile. 


a  ground  for  divorce  or  separation,  a 
fsLCt  which  occurred  when  the  spouses 
or  either  of  them  were  of  another 
nationality. 

Art.  5 

An  application  for  divorce  or  separa- 
tion may  be  made :  — 

1st.  before  a  jurisdiction  competent 
according  to  the  national  law  of  the 
spouses ; 

2d.  before  a  jurisdiction  competent 
according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  spouses  are  domiciled.  Where  the 
spouses  have  not  the  same  domicile 
according  to  their  national  law,  the  com- 
petent jurisdiction  shall  be  that  of  the 
defendant.  In  case  of  desertion  or  of 
a  change  of  domicile  after  the  ground 
for  divorce  or  separation  arose,  the 
application  may  be  made  before  the 
competent  jurisdiction  of  the  last  com- 
mon domicile . — Provided,  however,  that 
the  national  jurisdiction  shall  be  reserved 
to  the  extent  that  this  jurisdiction  is 
considered  exclusively  competent  for  an 
application  for  divorce  or  separation. 
The  foreign  jurisdiction  remains  com- 
petent for  a  marriage  which  is  not  sub- 
ject to  divorce  or  separation  before  the 
competent  national  jurisdiction. 

Art.  6 

Where  the  spouses  cannot  apply  for 
divorce  or  separation  in  the  country 
where  they  are  domiciled,  either  of  them 
may  nevertheless  apply  to  the  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  of  that  country  for  the 
granting  of  such  provisional  relief  as  its 
legislation  provides  in  the  case  of  a 
cessation  of  communal  life.  Such  relief 
shall  be  continued  if  confirmed  by  the 
national  jurisdiction  within  one  year; 
it  shall  not  continue  for  longer  than  the 
domiciliary  law  permits. 
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Art.  7 


Le  divorce  et  ta  si^paration  de  corps, 
proDonc^s  par  un  tribuna]  competent 
auxteriuesdel'anicle  5.scront  reconnus 
partoul,  sous  la  condilion  que  les  clauses 
de  b  pr^seote  Convention  aient  ^t^ 
obscrv^es  ct  que,  dans  le  cas  oii  la  d^ci- 
BioD  aurail  iii  rendue  par  defaul,  le 
diffcndeur  ail  it6  dl^  confornitfment 
aux  dbposilions  sp^ciales  exig^es  par  sa 
loi  nalionalc  poui'  reconnaltre  les  juge- 

SeroQl  reconnus  ^galemenl  partout 
le  divorce  et  la  separation  de  corps 
proDoncifs  par  une  juridiction  adminis- 
trative, si  la  loi  de  chacun  des  dpoux 
reconnalt  ce  divorce  et  ceiic  s^paratioa. 


K  les  ^poui  n'oDt  pas  la  mSme  c 
alii^,  leur  denu^re  l^gistai 
demt,  pour  I'applicatioo  des  ailides 
pi^c^enCs,  etre  consider^  comme  letir 
loi  natioQaJe. 

An.  9 

La  prfscDte  Convention  ne  s'appliqae 
qu^aux  demandes  en  divorce  ou  ea 
sjpuation  de  coqM  formte  dans  1^ln 
des  Etats  coatractants,  si  I'na  des  plai- 
deurs  au  racnns  est  le  ressortissant  d^in 
de  CCS  Etats. 

Aucun  £tat  ne  s'oblige,  par  la  pi6- 
lente  ConventioD,  ^  appliquer  une  loi 
qui  ne  secwt  pas  celle  d^ul  Etat  con- 
tnctant. 


An.  7 

A  divorce  or  separation  decreed  by  a 
court,  competent  according  to  the  terma 
of  Art.  5,  shall  be  recognized  every- 
where, provided  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Convention  luvc  been  observed 
and,  in  case  the  decision  has  been 
rendered  by  default,  the  defendant  has 
been  dted  inaccordance  with  the  spedal 
provisions  of  his  national  law  for  the 
recognition  of  foreign  judgments. 

A  divorce  or  separation  decreed  by 
an  administrative  jurisdiction  shall  like- 
wise be  recognized  everywhere  If  the 
law  of  each  of  the  spouses  recognizes 
such  a  divorce  or  separation. 

Art.  8 
If  the  spouses  are  not  of  the  same 
nationality,  the  system  of  lam  last  com- 
mon to  each  shall  be  considered  their 
national  law. 


Art.  9 

The  present  Convention  a[q)lies  only 
to  a{^cations  for  divorce  or  s^nratioQ 
made  in  one  of  the  contrwling  Powers 
where  at  least  one  cS  the  parties  is  a 
subject  of  oi>e  of  these  Powers. 

No  Power  shall  be  deemed  compdied 
bj  the  present  Convention  to  'Pfdj  a 
law  which  b  not  thai  of  one  td  the 
oontiacting  Powos. 


Alts.  ID.  1 1,  II,  and  l]  of  thb  treaty  aie  identical  with  Aits.  9.  lo,  i 
lespectivcly,  of  the  Waty  dealii^  wHh  Hwriage  (Appeodix  1,  a^m). 
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TREATY  OF  THE  HAGUE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES  TO  REGU- 
LATE THE  CONFLICT  OF  LAWS  AND  JURISDICTIONS  IN  REGARD 
TO  GUARDIANSHIP  OF  MINORS 


Original  Text 

D^sirant  ^tablir  des  dispositions  com- 
munes pour  r^gler  la  tutelle  des  mineurs 


•  .  .  sent   convenus   les   dispositions 
soivantes :  — 

Art.  I 


TransiaHon 

In  order  to  establish  uniform  provi- 
sions to  regulate  the  guardianship  of 
minors  .  .  . 

[here  follow  formal  parts  of  the  treaty] 
.  .  .  the  following  provisions  are 
agreed  upon :  — 

All.  I 


La  tutelle  d\in  mineur  est  r^gl^e  par         The  guardianship  of  a  minor  shall 
sa  loi  nationale.  be  governed  by  his  national  law. 


Art  2 

Si  la  loi  nationale  n^organise  pas  la 
tutelle  dans  le  pays  du  mineur  en  vue 
du  cas  oil  celui-d  aurait  sa  residence 
habituelle  k  IMtranger,  Pagent  diploma- 
tique ou  consulaire  autoris^  par  la  loi 
de  r£tat  dont  le  mineur  est  le  ressor- 
tissant  pourra  y  pourvoir,  conform^ 
ment  k  la  loi,  de  cet  Etat  si  PEtat  de  la 
r^idence  habituelle  du  mineur  ne  s^y 
oppose  pas. 


Art.  2 

If  the  national  law  does  not  institute 
a  guardianship  in  the  country  of  the 
minor  by  reason  of  having  his  perma- 
nent residence  abroad,  the  diplomatic 
or  consular  agent  authorized  by  the  law 
of  the  State  of  which  the  minor  is  a 
subject  shall  be  deemed  empowered  so 
to  do,  pursuant  to  the  law  of  that  State, 
provided  the  law  of  the  State  of  perma- 
nent residence  does  not  oppose  it. 


Art.  3 

Toutefois,  la  tutelle  du  mineur  ayant 
sa  r^idence  habituelle  k  Pe^tranger 
sMtablit  et  s^ezerce  conform^ment  k  la 
loi  du  lieu,  si  elle  n^est  pas  ou  si  elle 
ne  peut  pas  ^tre  constitu^  conform^ 
ment  aux  dispositions  de  Particle  i*'  ou 
de  Particle  2. 


Art.  3 

However,  the  guardianship  of  a  minor 
having  his  permanent  residence  in  a 
foreign  country  shall  be  instituted  and 
administered  according  to  the  law  of 
that  place,  provided  it  is  not,  or  can 
not  be  created  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Art.  1  or  of  Art.  2. 
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Art.  4 

L'existence  de  la  tutelle  ^tablie  con- 
forcn^ment  h.  la  disposition  de  I'articte 
3  n'emp&he  pas  de  constiluer  une  nou- 
velle  tulelle  par  application  de  rarticle 
1"  ou  de  I'article  2. 

11  sera,  le  plus  tdt  possible,  donn^ 
inforraation  de  ce  fait  au  Couvernement 
de  I'Etat  oti  la  tutelle  a  d'abord  6ti 
or^nis^.  Ce  Couvernement  en  infor- 
mera,  soil  I'autorit^  qui  aurait  inslitui 
la  tutelle,  soit,  si  une  telle  auloril^ 
D'existe  pas,  le  tuteur  lui-meme. 


La  Mgislation  de  i'Elal  c 
tutelle  diait  organisde  decide  k  quel 
moment  cette  Cuteile  cesse  dans  le  cas 
pr^vu  par  le  present  article. 


Dans  totis  les  ess,  la  tutelle  s'ouvre 
;t  prend  fin  aux  ^poques  et  pour  les 
auses  d^lermin^es  par  Ea  loi  nalionale 


An.   4 

The  exbtence  of  a  guardianship 
created  pursuant  to  Art.  3  shall  not 
prevent  the  instiluting  of  a  new  guar- 
dianship according  to  Art.  I  or  Art.  i. 

Information  of  this  &ct  shall  be  given 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Government 
of  the  State  where  the  guardianship 
was  first  created.  This  Goveraaeot 
shall  then  inform  Ihe  authority  which 
instituted  the  guardianship,  or  if  such  an 
authority  does  not  exist,  the  guardian 
himself. 

The  laws  of  the  Stole  where  the 
guardianship  was  originally  created 
shall  decide  at  what  moment  this  guar- 
dianship ceaises  in  the  case  mentioned 
in  this  article. 

Art.  S 

A  guardianship  shall,  in  ever;  c 

begin  and  terminate  at  the  dme  and 
for  the  causes  provided  by  the  national 
law  of  the  minor. 


Art,  6 

L'admi  nisi  ration  tutflaire  s'^tend  k 
la  personne  et  k  I'ensemble  des  biens 
du  mineur,  quel  que  soit  le  lieu  de  leur 
situation. 

Ceile  r&gle  peut  recevoir  exception 
quant  aux  immeubles  plact^s  par  la  loi 
de  leur  situation  sous  un  regime  fonder 


Art.  6 

The  administration  of  the  guartUin- 
ship  extends  to  the  person  and  over  all 
the  property  of  the  minor,  wherever  it 
is  situated. 

Thb  rule  does  not  apply  to  immov- 
ables subjected  by  the  law  of  their 
situadon  to  a  special  system  of  1 
applicable  to  land. 


Art.  7 

En  attendant  Torganisalion  de  la 
tutelle,  ainsi  que  dans  tons  les  cas 
d'urgence,  les  mesures  ni^cessaires  pour 
la  protection  de  la  personne  el  des 
intSrets  d'un  mineur  Stranger  pourroot 
6tre  prises  par  les  autorit^s  locales. 


Art.  7 

Measures  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  person  and  interests  of 
an  alien  minor  may  be  taken  fay  the 
local  authorities,  pending  the  creatioa 
of  a  guardianship  and  in  all  cases  of 
urgency. 
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Arts 

Les  autorit^s  d^un  £ltat  sur  le  terri- 
toire  duquel  se  trouvera  un  mineur 
Stranger  dont  il  importera  dMtablir  la 
tutelle,  informeront  de  cette  situation, 
d^  qu^elle  leur  sera  connue,  les  autori- 
t^s  de  r^tat  dont  le  mineur  est  le 
ressortissant 

Les  autorit^s  ainsi  inform^es  feront 
connaitre  le  plus  t6t  possible  aux  autorit^ 
qui  auront  donn^  Tavis  si  la  tutelle  a  ^t^ 
ou  si  elle  sera  ^tablie. 


Art  9 

La  prfsente  Convention  ne  s^applique 
qu*k  la  tutelle  des  mineurs  ressortissants 
d^un  des  £tats  contractants,  qui  ont 
leur  r^idence  habituelle  sur  le  territoire 
d^un  de  ces  £tats. 

Toutefois,  les  articles  7  et  8  de  la 
pr^sente  Convention  s^appliquent  k 
tous  les  mineurs  ressortissants  des 
£tats  contractants. 


Arts 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  create  a 
guardianship  for  an  alien  minor  sojourn- 
ing within  the  territory  of  a  State,  the 
authorities  of  that  State  shall  give 
notice  of  this  situation  to  the  State  of 
which  the  minor  is  a  subject,  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  known  to  them. 

The  authorities  thus  informed  shall 
indicate  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the 
authorities  who  have  given  the  notice^ 
whether  a  guardianship  has  been  or 
will  be  created. 

Art.  9 

The  present  Convention  applies  only 
to  the  guardianship  of  minors  who  are 
subjects  of  one  of  the  contracting  Powers 
having  their  permanent  residence  within 
the  territory  of  another  of  these  Powers. 

However,  Arts.  7  and  8  of  the  pre- 
sent Convention  shall  apply  to  all 
minors  who  are  subjects  of  the  con- 
tracting Powers. 


Arts.  10,  II,  12,  and  13  of  this  treaty  are  identical  with  Arts.  9,  10, 11,  and  12 
respectively,  of  the  treaty  on  Marriage  (Appendix  I,  supra) . 
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Abatements  of  rent,  351. 
Abortion,  claims  for  procuring.   See  Morals. 
Accounts,  language  used  in  keeping,  440. 
Accounts  current,  contracts  of,  465. 
Acknowledgment,  acts  of,  331. 
Actions,  limitation  of,  168-172. 

Limitation  of,  on  bills  and  notes,  509-5 10. 
Actors,  contracts  with,  354-355. 
Adoption,  260-265. 

Fraud  in  (Swiss  law),  149. 

Governmental  ratification  of,  163. 
Adults  under  guardianship,  domicile  of, 

Ii3t  "8. 
Affolter,  proposition  of,  considered,  99. 
Affreightment,  520-521. 
Agencies,  emigration,  status  of,  448. 

Insurance  companies',  status,  448. 

Manufacturing,  for  giving  out  raw  mate- 
rial, not  considered  branch  establish- 
ments, 448. 
Agency,  in  law  of  bills  and  notes,  498-499. 

In  subscription  of  bills,  484. 
Agents,  commercial,  469. 

Obligations  concluded  by,  3i8-32a 

Unauthorized,  498-499. 
Agobardus,  Bishop,  remark  of,  58,  59. 
Agreement  of  parties,  in  contracts,  30a 

To  submit  to  foreign  law,  1 58-1 61. 
Agreements   of   parties,   family   law   not 

affected  by,  213. 
Aguesseau,  French  legal  authority,  88. 
Alef,  D.  F.,  German  jurist,  83. 

Quoted,  145,  410. 
Alexander,  early  Italian  jurist,  69. 
Alexandresco,  D.,  cited,  29. 
Aliens,  countries  where  subject  to  national 
law,  123. 

Deceased,  in  Austria,  32. 

Distinction  between  citizens  and,  102. 

Distribution  of  estates  of  (Switzerland), 

414-415- 
Divorce  rights  of,  235,  240-242. 

Effect  of  domiciliary  law  on,  116. 

Engaged  in  trade  and  industry,  438-441. 


Law  of  succession  applied  to,  391. 
Liability  of  states,  for  injuries  to,  366  ff. 
Marriage  of,  in  Italy,  220. 

In  Switzerland,  222. 
Position  of,  in  respect  of  private  law, 

1 02-1 06. 
Reciprocity  principle  established,  103. 
Rights,  in  matters  of  succession,  103-104. 
Status  of,  in  principal  countries  of  world, 

179-184. 
Subjection  of,  to  local  laws,  114. 
Aliment,  duty  of,  257-260. 
Allegiance,  transfer  of^  103. 
Alteration  of  obligations  through   fraud, 

etc.,  310-312. 
Ambassadors,  marriages  performed  by,  226. 

See  Consular  marriages. 
America.     See  United  States. 
Anders,  cited,  194. 

Antwerp  Congress,  maritime   resolutions 
adopted    by,   514,  515,  517,   518, 
520,  521,  522,  525. 
Apothecaries,  Austro-Hungarian  treaty  ex- 
ception as  to,  439. 
Apparatus,  contracts  for  building,  352-353. 
Appert,  cited,  146. 
Appraisers,  responsibility  of,  351. 
Arbitration,  international  courts   of,  un- 
feasible, 13. 
Arena,  Jacobus  de,  data,  67. 
Argentine  Republic,  domiciliary  law  au- 
thoritative in,  115. 
Guardianship  in,  254. 
International  treaty  articles  ratified,  15. 
Law  of,  as  to  things,  275,  276-277. 
Marital  property  law  in,  228,  231. 
Marriage  in,  221,  223,  231. 
Rights  in  movables  in,  280. 
Rules  of  conflict,  references,  29. 
Succession  in,  383,  385,  399. 
Argcntraeus,  71-73,  176.  274- 
Dutch  School  adopts  theories  of;  76- 

80. 
Successors  of,  73-74,  86-88. 
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Atre^l,  actioiu  fur  uDwarranled,  365. 

Kigbl  or,  for  obligations  by  bill,  joS. 
Ancher,  U.  E.,  cited,  l6g. 
Ana.  C.  D.,  cited,  11,  16, 13,  ag,  109, 135, 

'68.357.47"- 
Anignincnl,  of  obligations,  320-311. 

Of  sbips,  51^520. 
Asiiilincc,  niarilinie,  clainw  fot,  5*3-524. 
AnociaCiont,  opacity  to  act,  441-443. 

For  ilcvelopment  of  InlecnMiunnl  Pii- 
vatc  La*,  9-10,  143, 

Joint,  lawi  governing,  4)16-467. 
Auuiance.     Sre  Insaranoe. 
Altaininent  of  majotily,  ao6-Ki8. 
Aubry,  cited,  33,  137.  '58- 
Auctiom,  law  goreming  lianiacUons  at, 

3SO-3S'- 
Andinet,  cited,  35. 
Auibia,  adoption  in,  261. 

BelTothals  in,  317. 

Civil  Code  of,  25-16,  103,  115,  120,  184, 
a6o,  agi,  310,  324,  345,  40'.  40^ 
408,  476. 

ClBimi  in  bastardy  in,  269,  271. 

Divotce  laws  in,  234,  241. 

Donuciliary  law  authoritative  id,  115. 

Focm  of  manisge  ceremonji  in,  223. 

Gnaidianship  in,  253. 

Imperial  Proclamation  (1854},  26,  32, 
375- 

Law  of  obligations  in,  192, 

Nationnlity  and  place  of  liirth  in,  i;o. 

Parental  authority  in,  24S. 

Principle  of  reciprocity  in,  32,  103. 

Rules  of  conflict,  references,  25-26. 

Wives'  capacity  to  act  in,  194. 

See  under  varieia  topiis. 
Anilrian  railways,  coupon  litigation  of,  5, 

337-338- 
Aatonomy  of  parties,  158,  161.  490. 
Average  luss   (sbips),   provisions    as    to, 
520-521. 

Bader,  R.,  compilation  by,  49. 
Biihr,  O.,  cited,  72,  109,  [19. 

Comments  by,  on  national  principle  in 
Switzerland,  122-123. 
Baldos,  saccessor  of  Bartolus,  6S-69. 
Baldwin,  Simeon  E.,  cited,  21. 
Bank  checks,  510-512. 
Bank  deposits  as  security,  324. 
Banking  companies,  443. 
Bankruptcy,  2,  19.     See  Debt  of  honor. 


Bankruptcy  law,  Hague  treaties  as  t 
Bankrupt's  status  (Svritierland),  17I 
Banks,  liability  of,  466. 

Relations  of,  in  great  industrial 

prisca,  33''-337- 

Transactions  with,  465-466. 

Bar,  Von,  cited,  39,  41,  53,  96,  120,  131, 

146,  149,  153,  158,  163,  168,  169, 

174,  '89.  '9°.  '92.  "9^,  197.  *». 

209,  217,  2ig,  227,  246,  247,  252, 

a6a,  267,  374,  275,  278,  279,  28t, 

284.  285,  2S7.  297,  307,  314,  320. 

322,  313,  327,  329,  333,  334,  344, 

34S.  350.  35'.  354.  355.  357.  36i. 

365.  366.  38".  393.  396,  40».  4«J. 

404.  41J,  415.  419,  430,  452,  472, 

473.  477.  479.  483.  484.  485.  48S, 

490,  492,  504.  506,  509.  511,  514, 

518.  520.  522,  525. 

Referred  tn,  concerning — 

Uetrotbali, 

Bills  and  notes,  489-490.  493.  494. 
Capacity  to 


8.       ■ 


473- 
Law  of  obligatiucis,  297  B.,  314  ff., 

361.  3^5- 
Law  of  things,  275. 
Maritime  law,  517. 
Status  of  natural  persons,  196,  438. 
Suretyship,  323. 

Transactions   at    markets,   fairs,   and 
exchanges,  350. 
Barazetti,  C,  23,  24, 
Baritis,  cited,  164. 
Barkowski,  cited,  447. 
Bamett's  Trusts,  In  re,  420. 
liaron,  cited,  55. 
Bar  tin,  cited,  1 3  2. 
"  Bartolioe  rule,"  the,  66,  70-71. 
Barlolua,  cited,  55,  311,  373,  406, 
Dutch- Belgian  followers  of,  76,  78. 
French  authorities  of  l8th  century  on,  88. 
Leader   of   earliest    school    of  Interna- 
tional Private  Law,  65-68. 
Prinfiples  established  by,  64. 
Successors  of,  68-70. 
Views  of,  on  — 

Delay  in  performing  obligation,  31 1. 
Form  (solemttia)  of  transactions,  164. 


ofai 
Lex  loci  I 


h  373- 
traclus  applied  to  obliga- 
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Basilesco,  cited,  371. 

Basnage,  73. 

Bastards,  268-273,  397-398- 

Bastardy,  claims  in,  268-271. 

Baaflremont-Bibesco  affair,  243-244. 

Bavaria,  betrothal  ordinance  in,  215. 

Law  of   procedure    and    International 
Private  Law  in,  44-45. 

Rule  of  form  of  transactions  in,  164. 
Beauchet,  L.,  128,  408. 
Bekker,  £.  J.,  cited,  5,  336. 
Belgium,  Argentraeus'  influence  in,  76-77. 

Gvil  Code  proposed.    See  Laurent. 

Consular  jurisdiction  of,  36. 

Divorce  in,  234. 

Forms  for  acquisition  of  rights  in  land 
in,  282. 

Juristic  persons'  status  in,  204. 

Party  to  Hague  treaties,  16,  18. 

Protection  of  firm  names  in,  451. 

References  for  rules  of  conflict,  24. 

See  also  Netherlands. 
Bella  Pertica,  Petrus  a,  data,  68. 
Bender,  cited,  355,  490. 
Bentham,  originates  name  ''International 

Law,"  5. 
Berghem,  Van,  cited,  201. 

Quoted,  204. 
Bemabei,  cited,  63. 
Bemhdft,  quoted,  292. 
Bernstein,  cited,  480. 
Berviera,  G.,  cited,  52. 
Betrothal,  effiect   of,  on    recognition    of 

illegitimates,  271-272. 
Betrothals,  214-218. 
B^votte,  Rene  de,  cited,  161. 
Beyssac,  Jean,  cited,  53. 
Bilateral  obligations,  law  governing,  297, 

302-305,  345-357- 
BiUa,  discounting  of,  465. 
Law  of,  27,  43,  166,  477-5  "2. 
Unification  of  law  of,  desirable,  12. 
BiUt  of  exchange,  capacity  to  be  obligated 

upon,  485. 
Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  English,  29,  42-^3, 

481-482,  495-496. 
BiUs  of  lading,  281. 
Birth,  questions  connected  with  time  and 

place  of,  209-2  la 
Records  of,  214. 
Blumer-Morel,  cited,  119,  121. 
BInntschli,  cited,  13,  19,  243,  489,  506. 
Bohic,  Henri,  French  juriit,  69. 


B6hlau,  cited,  92. 

Bohm,  cited,  215,  217,  413. 

Boissarie,  cited,  161. 

Bolivia,  263,  440. 

Bonds,  commercial  law  appl3ring  to,  457  ff". 

Prussian,  in  England,  461. 
Bonfils,  cited,  339. 
Books  of  account,  language  to  be  used  in 

keeping,  440. 
Borchardt,  O.,  cited,  430,  435,  477. 
Borchardt,  S.,  cited,  477,  479. 
Bornemann,  cited,  92. 
Bosnia,  nationality  in,  1 28. 

Rules  of  conflict,  references,  26. 
Bottomry  bonds,  519. 
Bouhier,  87,  146. 

Boullenois,  L.,  72,  87,  162,  177,  1 79,  418. 
Bouvot,  Job,  73, 
Boyens,  £.,  cited,  513,  514. 
Branch    establishments,    commercial    law 
applying  to,  447-450. 

Insurance  agencies  as,  474. 

Protection  of  names  of,  451. 
Branch  oflices,  laws  governing,  469. 
Brazil,  421,  427,  504. 
Bretonnier,  Barthelemy- Joseph,  74. 
Breukelman,  16. 
"  Brevarium,"  Fabcr's,  68. 
Brinz,  cited,  47,  97. 

Brocher,  11,  61,  154,  201,  344,  382,  494. 
Brodeau,  Julicn,  cited,  73,  74. 
Brunner,  cited,  58,  59. 
Brusa,  cited,  95,  367-368. 
Building-limitations,  278. 
Bulmerincq,  Von,  cited,  138. 
Burge,  85. 

Burgundus,  77,  164,  175,  176-177. 
Business  entities,  capacity  to  act,  441-443. 
Buttngarius,  Jacobus,  68. 
Buzzati,  cited,  16,  46,  132,  161,  263,  522. 

Cahn,  W.,  cited,  16,  119,  128,  194. 
Calan,  De  la  I^nde  de,  cited,  71. 
California,   contract    concluded   by    tele* 
phone  in,  330. 

Holding  of  land  by  aliens  in,  105. 
Calvo,  B.,  cited,  52,  367. 
Campos,  Torres,  cited,  16,  25,  47. 
Canada,  formalities  of  marriage  ceremonies 
in,  150-151. 

Pothier*s  influence  in,  87. 

Rule  of  form  of  transactions  in,  167. 
Canals,  contracU  relating  to  building,  353. 
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Cpacity.  leslamenlary.  399-401. 

Chaplin.  Stewart,  cjuoted,  400.            ^^^^H 

C»p«cily  to  4et,  Baitolus  on,  65. 

Chassameos,  dates  and  work^  70.        ^^^^^H 

Definition,  173. 

Chassat.  Mailher  de,  cited,  94.             ^^^H 

In  raped  of  succiMiiin,  380-381. 

Checks,  bank,  510-512.                        ^^^^| 

Lex  led  aclta  kpplind  to.  188. 

Chiapelli,  L.,  cited,  68.                         ^^^H 

Limited  by  penal  Mntence,  I76-177. 

Children,  adopted,  260-265,                   ^^^1 

QuestioDS  embraced  within,  lunuuuiied. 

Aliment  due  to  (America  and  Eoglwd),         1 

'73-174- 

259-260.                                                     1 

Religion  and,  zoo-wi. 

Bom  before  marriage,  233,  265-268. ■ 

Rule*  M  to- 

Domicile  of,  113,  118.                     ^^^^M 

Adulu',  iS6.  187. 

Illegitimate,  268-273,  33'.  397-39l^^^| 

Bankrupti'  and  debtors',  I7S. 

or  plural  wife,  status,  154.               f^^^^M 

Business  entities',  441-443. 

Parental  authority,  247-250.            ^^^^H 

Insane  pecions',  190-192,  198-199. 

Married  women'*,  192-195,  413. 

Chile,  29,  263,  440. 

Merchants',  436-^38. 

China,  aliens  in,  133. 

Minors'.  413- 

Consular  jurisdiction   of  United  Slates 

Honks'.  200-zoi. 

in,  37. 

FaicDts'  (of  illegitimates),  272. 

Subjects  of  the  Powers  in,  36. 

Privileged  persons',  20a, 

Choppin,  R.,  successor  of  Argentncui,  73. 

Prodigals',  189-190, 

Choses  in  action,  288. 

Slaves'.  200. 

Chretien,  cited,  477,  479.                        ^^^^H 

Wards'.  198. 

Christian  marriage  dehned,  225.          ^^^^^H 

Sti  aim  Status. 

Christinseus,  Dutch  jurist,  77.               ^^^^H 

Capacity  to  be  guilty  of  a  tort,  365. 

Churches.     Sie  Juristic  person*.           ^^^^^H 

Capacity  to  be   obligated  upon   bills  and 

Cicero,            53,  120,                           ^^^^| 

notes,  485-489- 

Gmhali,  £.,  cited,  5.                            ^^^^H 

Capacity   to  have   rights,   distinction   be- 

Cinua, dates  of,  68,                              ^^^H 

tween  capacity  to  act  and,  173. 

Capacity  to  marry,  ai9-a22. 

with,  355-                                                  1 

Capacity  to  succeed,  381, 

Citizens,  classification,  in  Switzerland,  46  0.         1 

ElTect  of  entry  into  a  religious  order  on, 

Distinguished  from  aliens,  loa.                        1 

418-419. 

Subject  to  laws  of  foreign  alate,  1 14.               J 

Juristic  persons',  387-388. 

Citiienship,  basis  of,  t02-i03.             J^^^H 

Natural  persons',  38:-387. 

Fraud  in  acquisition  of,  14S.            ^^^^^H 

Unwonhiness  considered  as  a  bar  to, 

Multiple  rights  of,  120-121.            ^^^^H 

385-386. 

Release                                             ^^^^H 

Cttptaini  of  ships,  legal  powers  of,  521. 

United  States'  doctrine  of,  124-1^^^^^^ 

Card,  K,  de,  cited,  ZI4. 

Sii  Nationality.                                    ^^^^H 

Carnaiia,  M.  A.,  cited,  52. 

Carriers,  law  of.     See  Railroads. 

Contrary  to  good  moraU,  I54-I57>^^^^^H 

On  inland  waters,  473. 

For  damages,  475^7^-                    ^^^H 

Castrc,  Paul  de,  69. 

Qergymen  as  witnesses  to  wills,  408.^^^^H 

Catellani.  cited.  51,  52,  94,  133,  138,  139, 

Qunet,              459.                                    ^^^^H 

142,261,262,421. 

Coal,  contracts  of  sale  of,  455-^56-     ^^^^| 

Quoted,  142. 

Coats  of  arms,  rights  to,  3oS.               ^^^^H 

Cauchy,E.,  cited,  513. 

Cocceji,  Henricus  de,  cited,  82.          ^^^1 

Causa  merHs,  gifts.  391-392. 4ii- 

Cocceji,  Samuel  de,  cited,  83.             ^^^^^H 

Central  America,  aliens  in,  35. 

Codex  Juris  Bavarid,  domicile  uet^^^l 

Chaline.  Paul,  73. 

^^^^H 

Challande,  L.,  quoted,  8. 

Codicils  to  wills,                                  ^^^^H 

Changes  of  names,  209. 

C  0.  D.  sales,  locus  of,  348-349.       ^^^H 
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Coefficients  of  personality,  Italian  School 

and,  94. 
Coercive  lavrs,  so-called,  regarding  suc- 
cession, 393-395' 
Cogordan,  cited,  119,  120. 
Cohabitation,  illicit,  268. 
Cohn,  G^  cited,  200^  478,  503,  511,  512. 
Coinage,  ambiguity  as  to,  in  wills,  404. 
Colar  gold-field  hydraulic  plant,  353. 
Collisions  of  ships,  522-525. 
Colombia,  rules  of  conflict,  references,  29. 
Colonies,  legal  relations  of,  47-48. 
Comity  (comiias),  doctrine  of,  77, 84, 138  ff. 
**  Conunentarii,"  Axgentraeus',  71. 
Commercial  law,  authorities,  43a 

Defined,  431. 

Rules  of  conflict  in,  435-436. 

Swiss,  references,  27. 

Unification  in,  desirable,  12. 
Commercial  travellers,  licensing  of  (Swit- 
zerland), 439. 
Commissioners  to  take  testimony,  18. 
Conunon  law  vs,  statute,  in  England,  83. 
Comparative     Jurisprudence,     distinction 
between  International  Private  Law 
and,  lo-ii. 
Compensation  in  law  of  obligations,  312  ff. 
Conditional  contracts,  312. 
Conflict  of  laws  {coUisio  sia/ulorum),  4-7. 

Bartolus'  doctrine  of,  63-66. 

Beginning  of  scientific  treatment  of,  66. 

Degeneration  of  theory,  in  Netherlands, 

76-77- 
Treaties    bearing   on,    143-144.       See 

Treaties. 

Conflict  of  interpretation,  107-108. 

Congo  Free  State,  24,  122,  293,  408. 

Congress  of  German  Jurists,  95,  299,  479. 

Congress  of  Stock  Companies,  441,  444. 

Congresses,  South  American,  14-15. 

Connecticut,  acquisition  of  real  property 
by  aliens  in,  105. 

Consignors,  rights  and  duties  of,  469-470. 

•'Consilia,"  Alexander's,  69. 

Consolidated  debt  ("  consols  ")»  33^. 

Consular  courts.     See  Consular  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Consular  jurisdiction,  International  Private 
Law  in  countries  under,  35-38. 
National  law  and,  123. 

Consular  jurisdictions,  rate  of  interest,  316. 
Rule  of  form  of  transactions  in,  166. 

Cootnlar  marriages,  223-224,  225-226. 


Consular  treaties  affecting  family  law,  213. 
Contracts,  accounts  current,  465. 

Aflreightment,  520-521. 

Bartolus'  principle  as  to,  64. 

Concluded  by  letter,  telegram,  or   tele- 
phone, 327-330. 

Consignment  and  forwarding,  469-470. 

Employees',  352-355- 

Lottery,  355-357- 

Relating  to  immovables,  291. 

Insurance,  473-475. 

Maritime  insurance,  525. 

Marriage,  214-218,  271-272. 

Of  sale,  345-348. 

Succession,  415-418. 
Contuzzi,  F.,  cited,  15,  22, 35,  477. 
Convention  currency,  326. 
Copyright  laws,  433. 
Coquille,  French  jurist,  75. 
Com  Trade  Association  (London),  457. 
Corporations,  capacity  to  act  of,  441-443. 

Capacity  to  be  guilty  of  civil  tort,  468. 

Status  in  America  and  England,  205-206. 

See  Foreign  corporations  atu^  Juristic 
persons. 
''Corpus  Juris,"  Justinian's,  54,  III. 
Cosack,  cited,  50,  141,  339,  466. 
Cotton,  trade  in,  456-457. 
Coulon,  H.,  cited,  372. 
Counter-claims,  331. 
Courcy,  A.  de,  cited,  513,  514. 
Courland,  28,  115. 

Cover,  doctrine  of,  in  bills  and  notes,  484. 
Creditors,  securing  estates  in  favor  of,  394. 
Criminal  Law,  and  International  Private 

Law,  6-7. 
Criminals,  testamentary  capacity  of,  401. 
Cujacius,  cited,  406. 
Cuneo,  Gulielmus  de,  68. 
Curatory,    of    insane    persons,    25^253. 

See  Prodigals. 
Currency.     See  Money. 
Curtius,  Rochus,  69,  296. 
Cussy,  F.  de,  cited,  514. 
Customs  regulations,  307-308,  36^-363. 

Damages,  claims  for,  355,  475-476. 

For  injuries  at  factories,  259,  355. 

Inflicted  by  dog  (MassachusetU),  359. 

To  foreigners  in  event  of  revolt  or  civil 
war,  367-369. 
Danieli,  cited,  447. 
Danz,  £.,  on  interpretation!  147. 
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Daugc,  A„  died,  31. 

Distraint  of  rights  in  pledge,  a88,      ^^M 

Dealh,  questions  connected  with  time  of. 

309-112. 

Divorce,  134-247.                                               1 

Death?,  records  oi;  214, 

Acts  concerning,  elaborated  by  Amcri-        | 

Debtor's  capacity  to  act  (SwiliGrland),  17S. 

can  Bat  Association,  43,  239, 

Delils,  aBsigninenl  of,  321. 

Domicile  in  case  of  (U.S.),  iiS. 

Money  to  be  used  in  payment  of,  326. 

ESect  of.  on  contracts  relating  to  suc- 

Of honor,  3J2, 

cession,  417. 

Partnen'  liability  for,  442. 

Effect  of,  on  rights  of  succession,  396. 

Situs  o(,  320-3M, 

Fraud  in  (U.S.).  150. 

State,  33&-343- 

Underwriting  of.  338- 

Marriage  after,  223. 

Set  Limitation  of  actions. 

Tradeswomen  aHected  by.  438. 

De  Castro,  Paulua,  cited,  196. 

Treaties  dealing  with  law  of,  18. 

Deceased  wife's  sister,  150,  22(. 

Doctors  and  wills,  402,  408. 

Declaration,  theory  of,  in  contracts,  3*9. 

Documents,  fraud  in  execution  of,  148-150, 

Dcclotationi   between  states,  relating  to 

Doguit,  cited,  161.  262. 406. 

Domicile,  110-112.                               ^^H 

Defects  in  creation  of  contracts,  308-309. 

Change  of,  112-113,  ll7-llS-         ^^^| 

Delay,  questions  of,  in  contracts,  310-31 1. 

Effect  of  change  on  —                        ^^H 

Delay  and  negligence,  Bartolua'  doctrine 

Umilation  of  actions,  169.           ^^^H 

concerning,  64. 

Marital  property,  228-229.            ^^^H 

Deloiitin,  G.,  cited,  457. 

Oljligations,  3i2-3'3.                  ^^H 

Fraud  in  acquisition  of,  148.            ^^^^^| 

Denmarl",  divorce  in,  234. 

German  definition  of,  no.               ^^^1 

Rules  of  conflict  in,  22,  2S. 

Law  of  obligor's,  in  contracts.  297,  302. 

DerDburg,   cited,    25,    97,   135,   137,    187, 

Of  origin  (/arum  eriginis),  no. 

32a.  419. 

Persons  without  a,  114,  123. 

Desfours  case,  the,  307-30S. 

Plurality  of,  115. 

Despagnct,  cited,  153,  154,  161,  265. 

Prescription,  and  change  of,  286-287. 

Dicey,  cited,    i,  4,    14,  30.  49,  84,   109, 

United  States'  view  of,  127. 

125.  127,  129,   iS5-'56.   '72.   I95. 

"Domiciled"  bills,  500-501,  510. 

220,  275,  291,  308,  334,  360-361, 

Domiciliary  law  {lix  demieiiuy,  109-119. 

374.  400.  467.  4S1.  496- 

Application  of.  to  — 

Quoted,  8.  43,  141,  155-156,  185,  204, 

Alimentary  dutiea.  258-260. 

394,  296.  300,  303-304. 

Views  of.  on  — 

Marital  property,  228. 

Domicile,  112,  129,308. 

Parental  authority.  248-249. 

Foreign  corporations,  204. 

Aliments  for  and  against,  as  the  stand- 

ard, 116. 

LimiUtion  of  aclioDS,  171,  172. 

Capacity  to  act  under.  186, 

Status,  1S5. 

Diena,  citei!,  109,  153,  274,  338,  385,  395, 

proposed.  128-131. 

402.  430.  431.  435,  437,  454.  462. 

Contracts  goremed  by,  297.  302. 

469. 

Nationalprinciple  reconcilable  with.  128- 

Dinus.  data  concerning.  67. 

'3"- 

Diplomatists,  estates  of.  372. 

Nations  which  hold  doctrine  of,  39.  95. 

Restricted  properly  to  commercial  rela- 

of,   211. 

tionships,  123. 

Discounting  of  bills  and  notes.  465, 

Status  in  states  supporting,  181. 

Discussion,  right  of,  in  luretyship,  325. 

United  Statet'  views  u  to,  "7-lIfc^^^J 
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Domin-Petruscheyecz,  A.  de,  cited,  13, 147, 

294,436. 
Donations.     See  Gifts. 
Double  domicile,  115,  11 7-1 18. 
Double  nationality,  1 20-1 21, 127,  128. 
**  Droit  international prive^"*  the  term,  4. 
Drumpt,  Van,  **  Commentar  "  by,  23. 
Dunnel,  M.  B.,  cited,  37. 
Dupin,  M.,  cited,  75. 
Durantis,  Gulielmus,  data,  67. 
Dutch  Indies,  law  for,  23,  180. 
Dutch  School,  doctrines  of,  in  seventeenth 
century,  76-77. 

Germany  influenced  by,  80-81. 

Ltx  loH  contractus  applied  to  obliga- 
gations,  296. 

Limitation  of  actions  according  to,  168. 

Status  uniformis  attempted,  175-176. 

Valuelessnesi  of,  145. 

Easements.     See  Immovables. 
Eaton,  A.  M.,  article  by,  43,  239. 
Eck,  Von,  cited,  366. 
**  Edict  um  Theodorici,"  59. 
Egger,  cited,  52. 

Egypt,  adoption  of  French  law  in,  12. 
International  Private  Law  in  relation  to, 

38-39. 
Public  debt  of,  342. 

Emigration,  103. 

Emigration  companies,  445-446. 

Employees,  contracts  with,  353-355. 

Endemann,  cited,  25,  49,  132,  172,  362, 

430,  477. 
Engelmann,  W.,  cited,  68. 

England,  adoption  in,  264. 

Aliens'  position  in,  104,  105,  1 14. 

Alimentary  duties  in,  2$g-26o. 

Application  of  foreign  laws  in,  156-157. 

Bilateral  obligations  in,  303-304. 

Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  29,  42,  481, 495. 

Capacity  to  act  (status)  in,  184-186. 

Consular  jurisdiction  of,  38. 

Declarations  of  death  in,  212. 

Divorce  laws  in,  234,  237-239,  241. 

Domiciliary  law  in,  39,  117-119. 

Dutch  School's  influence  in,  83-84. 

Forswearing  allegiance  permitted,  103. 

Forum  distinguished  fromj'uSf  152-153. 

Fraud  against  internal  law  of,  1 50. 

Guardianship  in,  254. 

Insane  persons'  status  in,  191-192. 

Intercolonial  kw  of^  49. 

in 


Juristic  persons'  status  in,  205-206. 
Law  governing  movables  and  immova- 
bles in,  275,  279,  281,  285. 
Legislation  upon  International  Private 

Law  in,  34-35- 

Legitimation  of  children  in,  265-266, 
267-268. 

Limitation  of  actions  in,  1 71-172. 

Maritime  law  of,  519-520^  521,  524* 

Marriage  in,  220-221,  224-226. 

Marital  property  law  in,  232-233. 

Nationality  in,  124-125. 

Naturalization  in,  103. 

Parental  authority  in,  249-250. 

Prescription  in,  287. 

Rights  of  pledge  in,  288. 

Rules  of  conflict  in,  21-22,  29-30. 

Set-off  to  actions  in,  313-314. 

Status  of  adults  and  minors  in,  188. 

Succession  in,  375,  381,  385,  386,  388, 
396,  398,  400,  401,  403,  405  ff. 

Wills  executed  in,  166. 

Wives'  capacity  to  act  in,  194-195. 

See  under  various  topics, 
Enneccerus,  plan    of,  as   to   contractual 

obligations,  299-300. 
EntaiU,  283,  390-39'.  394- 
Epocian  law  of  Naupactus,  47-48. 
Erdmann,  cited,  28. 
Escher,  W3rs6  &  Co.'s  contract,  353. 
Esperson,  cited,  22,  94,  437. 
Estates,  distribution  of,  4 1 3-41 5.    See  Suc- 
cession. 
Esthonia,  28,  115. 
Euclid^,  cited,  447. 
Evasion  of  law.     See  Fraud. 
Ever  hard,  Nicolas,  76,  78,  406. 
Excessive   inequivalence  {laiio  enormis), 

defence  of,  309. 
Exchanges,  transactions  at,  349-35 if  461- 

462,  489,  508. 
£x  delicto  obligations,  358-365. 
Executir^  of  wills,  form  of,  406-413. 
Execotors,  appointment  of,  399. 
Expatriatirjn,  121,  126-127. 
Exprisitions,  transactions  at,  351. 
Extradition,  49. 

Faber,  Joannes,  55,  65,  68,  406. 
Factors,  legal  righto  and  duties,  469-470. 
Fairs,  transactions  at,  295,  349-351*  4^» 

507-508.     See  alto  Kxchanget. 
False  witness  claims.    See  Morals. 
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Fcloiii,  cited,  i6i,  235-  387.  4'9.  4^i- 

Relntion  of  International  Private  I^»ta 

Quoted,  41. 

Fcudaliim,  influence  of.  85,  loi. 

Status  in,  179-180. 

Peiiod  of,  coDEidered,  61-61. 

Treaties  with,  affecting  family  law,  114. 

Fkk,  cited,  506,  507. 

Wives'  capacity  to  act  in,  I93-I94- 

Ficfdom.     Ser  Terriloriality. 

Stc  under  various  tepics. 

Field,  D»vid  Dudley.  14,  37,  43,  185,  394, 

Franken,  citerf,  93,  153. 

339.  436,  441. 

Fraud    (so-called)    against   internal  U«, 

Fiore,  Pasquile,  cLted,  1  j,  12,  94,  t^l,  335, 

148-15'- 

»58, 199.  3S8.  393.  4SO.  45*. 

CbntractE  involving,  307-308. 

Firm  namen,  protection  of,  4SO-453- 

In  matter  of  checks,  51a. 

Fishing  laws,  2S3,  352,  362-363. 

Questions  of,  in  contracts,  310. 

Flaischlen.  G.,  cited,  29,  389. 

Frauds,  Statute   of,  fonn  of   transaction! 

Foelii,  wotka.  23,  45,  79,  138,  177,  311. 

and,  166-167.                          ^^H 

Foote,  cited,  188,  447,  47a. 

Freight  contracts,  railroad,  470-^73^^^^H 

Foreign  charities,  204. 

FriedlSnder,  J.,  cited,  16,  253.        ^^^^H 

Foreign  corporations,  104. 

Fioland,  cited,  87,  146.                      ^^^^H 

Fertnies  defined,  102. 

Funded  obligations  defined,  338- 

Fotefliy  l«ws,  362-363. 

Fusinato,  J.,  cited,  I,   19,  22,  5a.  53,  74, 

95.  462- 

Forgcty  ofchccVa,  51a. 

Formalities,  intrinsic  »nd  eilrinsic,  162. 

Gabba,  C.  F.,  cited.  243,  250. 

Relating  to  bills  and  notes,  501-501. 

Gaille,  Andreas,  German  jurist,  81.  406. 

Form,  in  relation   to    intcraalional    trans- 

Gambling, 308,  335,  355-357.     Set  Morals. 

actions,  161-168. 

Gards,  cited.  13,45. 

Of  wills,  406-413. 

Ganaud,  R.,  cited,  1 77.                         ^^^^H 

F<,tu>H  distinguished  from/w,  151-153- 

Gerber.  cited.  47,  92,  219.                  ^^^H 

Foraarders,  469-470. 

Germany,  adoption  In,  261,  263.        ^^^H 

France,  aliens'  position  in.  I02,  103. 

Adults-  status        187.                        ^^^H 

Alimentary  duliei  in,  2;g. 

Aliens        1a»  as  to.  32-34.             ^^^H 

Atgenlraus'  influence  in,  86-88. 

Betrothals  in,  216-ZI7.                   ^^^^H 

Citizenship  of  aliens'  children  in,  102. 

Capacity  to  act  (status)  in,  l8t,    ^^^H 

Claims  in  bastardy,  270,  272. 

Claims  in  bastardy  in,  269.             ^^^H 

Code  civil  of,  21.  23,  31  ff. 

Consular  jurisdiction  of,  36. 

Divorce  laws  in,  234,  236,  241. 

Consular  marriages  not  recognized,  II4. 

Disappearance,  stalnles  governing  cases 

Doctrine  of  siileenlh  century.  70-71. 

of,  an. 

"DomicUe"io,  ill,  112. 

Divorce  laws  in,  234,  235,  a36-a37,  241. 

Domicile  of  wife  in,  113. 

Bauffremont-Bibcsco  affair,  343-244. 

Feudalism  und  (he  law  of,  61. 

"Domicile"  in  law  of,  110,  Jia. 

Italian  doctrines  transplanted  to,  70-73. 
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367-369. 
Mohammedan  countries,  35-37,  139. 
Molinseus,  Carolus,  164,  228,  406. 

Comparison  of  Argentraeus  and,  71-72. 

Sketch  of,  74-75. 
Mommsen,  cited,  52,  56,  294. 

Project  of,  relating  to  succession,  371. 
Monaco,  23. 
Monasteries,  394,  418-419.    See  Juristic 

persons. 
Money,  kind  of,  for  payment  of  debts,  326, 

335.  336. 
Possibility  of  ambiguity  concerning,  in 
wills,  404. 
Money  loaned.     See  Interest  a  nil  Usury. 
Monks,  capacity  to  succeed  of,  418-419. 

Gift-making  capacity,  344. 
Montenegro,  28,  122,  124,  156,  277,  293. 
Montevideo,  congress  at  (1889),  H-'S* 
Treaty  of   (proposed),   115,   167,   172, 
228,  294,  371,  389. 
Moore,  John  Bassett,  14,  49, 126,  301,  361, 

405,  474.  522,  524. 

Morab,  claims   contrary   to  good,  unen- 
forceable, 154-157. 
Contracts  contrary  to  good,  307-308. 

Moratory  interest,  316. 

Moratory  laws,  French,  506-507, 

Mortgages,  278,  315,  335,  464. 
Maritime,  518-519. 

Moulin,  E.,  II. 

Movables,   contracts  of  sale  applied   tc^ 

347. 
Prescription  of,  285-287. 

Real  rights  in,  279-281. 

Rights  of  pledge  in,  287-288. 

Succession  to,  373-374. 

Vindication  of,  limited,  284-285. 
Moynier,  G.,  9. 
Mfihlenbrach,  cited,  88. 
Milller,  W.,  cited,  172. 


Mynsinget,  J,,  GcrRimi  juriiti  82. 

X.  &*  /J.,  signilkance  of  abbceviilion,  xz. 
titttxea,  changes  of,  209. 
Of  lirnw.  450-453. 
Rigbti  m,  30S-109. 
Nationality,  acquirement  of,  119,  124-127. 
Set  Naluraliiation. 
Domiciliary  principle  reconcilable  with. 

128-131. 
Multiple,  izo-Tii. 

Persona  without,  1 17. 

Flace  of  birth  and,  i2o-i2r. 

Principle  of,  ool  traceable  to  itgrs  haf- 

tarornm,  60-61. 
Want  of,  123,  124. 
National  law  (In  falria),  l\%  12S,  17S- 
iSi,    1S6.   115.  219-220,  226-227, 
22S,  247,  248,  395,  301. 
Arguments  in  favor  of,  123. 
Coantriei  which  lupport,  112, 
Natuialization,  fraud  in,  I19-120,  I4S, 
Jurisdiction  in  matters  of,  119-120. 

United  Sutes'  doctrine,  125-126. 
Naupactu^  Epocian  law  of,  47-4S. 
Negligence,  questions  of,  in  cotitiacts,  310. 
Nerai,  M.,  cited,  49. 
Netherlsndi,  (be,  divorce  in,  234. 

Ediciof  1611,76. 

National  principle  supporteii  by,  122. 

Party  to  Hague  treaties,  16,  iS. 

Plans    of,    for   congress   of   nations,  16. 
See  Hague  Conferences. 

References  for  rules  of  conflict,  23, 

Rule  of  form  of  transactions  in,  164. 

Status  in,  I  So. 

Theories  of  Argentneus  in,  76-77. 
Neubauer,  cited,  29,  263. 
Neumann,  G.,  cited,  21,  15,  28,  41,  114, 

122,159,328.361. 
Neumeyer,  K.,  cited,  51. 
New  Orleans  mob  case,  368. 
New  Vorlt,  divorce  in,  238. 

Holding  of  Und  by  aliens  in,  105. 

Legatee's  capacity  to  succeed  in,  3B8. 

Limitation  of  actions  in,  171-172, 

Lottery  rulings  in,  356-357. 

Rule  as  to  wills  in,  412, 
Nicaragua,  213. 

N'icdner,  A.,  cited,  14,  49-50,  108,  134. 
Nicmcyer,  cited,  I,  Zl,  25,  34. 
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Norsa,  C„  cited,  Z2,  506. 

Propositions  of,  488. 
Norway,  16,  22,  28, 

Domiciliary  law  supported  by,  39,  114. 

Reciprocity  applied  to  aliens  in,  103. 
"Nostrilication  "  of  foreign  law,  139. 
Notes,  commercial  law  applying  to,  457  fi. 

Discounting  of,  465. 

Law  of,  477-512. 
Notice  of  Jiahonor  of  bill  or  note,  503,  503, 
Notice  to  quit,  351. 

ObiigatioHEi,  affreighlmenl  contracts  suited 
to  law  of,  520, 

Agents'  lesponiibiliiy  in,  31S-320. 

Assignment  of,  320-322. 

Bilateral,  34S-357- 

By  bill,  limitation  of,  509-510. 

Gassification  of,  305-306. 

Ex  deliilB,  358-365. 

International,  of  great  industrial  enter- 
prises, 336-338. 

Legality  of,  307-308. 

Particular,  330  fT. 

Payment  of  ilebts  of  honor,  331. 

Performance  of,  325-326. 

Quasi  ex  contractu,  357-358, 

State,  338-343, 

Surety's,  3^2-325. 

Swiss  code  of,  17. 

Unilateral,  331-345. 
Obligor's  domicile,  law  of  the,  in  contracts, 

297.  302. 
Odier,  cited,  49. 
Oertmann,  P.,  cited,  463. 
Ofhcials,  security  for,  324,  325, 
Ofner.  J,  II. 
Ohio,  right  of  aliens  to  acquire  real  prop- 

Oldradus,  eaily  jurist,  67. 

OlEron,  law  of,  as  to  collisions  of  ships,  524. 

Olivi,  L.,  cited,  158,  257. 

Opioomer,  C.  W.,  cited,  23. 

Order,  questions   connecled  with   public, 

'54-1 57' 
Orlando,  cited,  63. 
(Irtmann,  cited,  74. 
Outlawry  of  action  on  bills,  509-510.     Sil 

Limitation. 
Ownership,  laws  relating  to,  27S  B.,  283. 
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Paepe,  P.  de,  dted,  173,  522. 

Pan-Americaii  Congrcs  (iSS^-iSqo),  15. 

Papal  office,  204,  387. 

Pape,  Gui,  early  French  jurist,  69. 

Papon,  dates  of,  69. 

Pardessus,  cited,  420^  505,  514. 

Parental  authority,  247-250. 

Pkrieu,  De,  cited,  433. 

Partnerships,  206,  441-443,  466-467.    See 

Juristic  persons. 
Patents,  12,  433.  451. 
Pawnshops,  466. 
Payment,  of  interest,  314-318. 
By  mistake,  obligations  arising  out  of, 

357-358- 
Peace  Conference  (1899),  19,  20. 

Peboorgh,  E.  van,  cited,  514. 

Peckius,  Petrus,  76,  78*  406. 

Pellis,  G.,  cited,  227. 

Penal  sentence,  effect  of,  on  capacity  to 
act  (status),  176-177. 

Pennsylvania,  limitation  of  aliens*   land- 
holding  in,  106. 

Peremptory  rights  of  succession,  396-399. 

Performance  of  obligations,  325-326. 

Peritch,  Jivoin,  cited,  26,  128. 

Persia,  foreigners  in,  36,  123. 

•*  Person"  defined,  173. 

Personality,  existence  and  end  of  physical, 
209-212. 
Law  of,  58-6a    See  Race  law. 

Peru,  29. 

Petitpierre,  L.,  cited,  219. 

Petruschevecz.    See  Domin-Petruschevecz. 

Pfeifer,  doctrines  of,  93. 

Phillimore,  Sir  Walter,  4,  20,  63,  129, 148, 

152.  333.  334.  340,  442.  487.  496. 

Physicians  and  wills,  402,  408. 

Pic,  P.,  cited,  218. 

Piccard,  J.,  quoted,  1 1. 

Pillet,  cited,  1, 98,  247,  397. 
Criticism  of  work  of,  98. 

Place  of  performance,  law  of,  in  contracts, 
296,  297-298,  301-302. 

Planck,  G.,  cited,  25,  45,  99. 

Play-actors,  contracts  with,  354-355. 

Fledge,  rights  of^  in  movables  and  immov- 
ables, 287-290. 
Of  ships,  517. 

PoUnd  (Russian),  national  principle  sup- 
ported by,  122. 

Police  laws.     See  Fishing,  YottaXxjt  Host- 
ing, and  Smuggling. 


Pblitis,  X.  EU  dted,  33S.  5^ 

Poor  peisons,  procedure  in  case  oC  18. 

PdrtngaL  id,  18,  25,  122,   164,  181,  234, 

^i.  435.  436.  439.  448.  453- 
Commercial  code  of,  433,  446  fi. 

Possession,  rights  o^  28^ 

Postal  law,  12,  433. 

Ptet  cards,  libels  on,  366. 

P6thier,  indorser  of  Argentracns,  87. 

Power  of  attorney,  333-334. 

Pradier-Fod6r6,  cited,  29,  102,  433,  513. 

Prescription  of  movables  and  immovables, 

285-287. 
Press  libels,  365-366,  476. 
Presumption  of  complicity,  363. 
Prevention  of  Unfair  Competition,  German 

statute,  439. 
Primogeniture,  consideration  of,  in  law  of 

succession,  393. 
Principle  of  Territoriality.     See  Territorial 

principle. 
Procedure,  divisions  of  international,  4. 
Domicile  in,  1 10. 
Possibility  of  conflicts  in,  2. 
Right  of,  regarding  bills  and  notes,  508. 
Process  interest,  316,  318. 
Procurators,  469. 
Procurers,  335.     See  Morals. 
Prodigals,  189-190,  401. 
Professio  juris,  59,  377-380. 
Proof,   questions  of,   regarding  bills  and 

notes,  509. 
Protection  of  firm  names,  450-453, 
Protest  cf  bills  or  notes,  502-503. 
Prussia,  presumption  of  complicity  in,  363. 

See  Germany. 
Pseudonyms,  rights  to,  208. 
Public  credit,  laws  relating  to,  278. 
Purism  in  terms,  German  effort  for,  433. 
Putter,  writings  of,  93. 

Quasi  contracts,  357-358, 
Quasi  ex  contractu  obligations,  357-358. 
Quasi  torts,  laws  governing,  3 5'/- 362. 
** Questions  sur  les  demisiions  dei  Oienst* 
Boullenois*,  72. 

Race  law,  range  and  reiultt  of,  58-61, 

In  Switzerland,  86, 
Railroad   companies,  rettnfX'umt  r^rUting 

to,  445- 
Railroad  freight,  c^^tracts,  470-473. 

Treaty  concern  3  ng,  2^ 
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Kailro.d  Uw,  li,  433- 

Romans,     international     conceptioM^^^^| 

R»ilro>di,  cuntiicts  relating  to  huildbg 

^^H 

of.  353- 

RosatcAlbericusde.  65,  68,176,  373i4^^^^l 

Shipment  of  goods  by,  470H73- 

Rosenthal,  cited,  471.                              ^^^H 

Railroad  slslioiu   not  conildcrtd  branch 

Rossel,  cited,  26,  504.                              ^^^H 

ertablishments,  448. 

Roth,  cited,  45,  61.                                                1 

Rapperli  inttrslatH,ili  in  Italy,  46. 

Boumioia,  10,  18,  29,  I04,  122,  421.                      1 

Ratesof  intcreat,  315. 

Rules  of  coDilicI,  ancient  authoiitiei,  143.            1 

liartolua'  doctrine,  63-66.                                  m 

tioooflawi,  147. 

Commercial  la.v,  435^3^-                 ^^H 

Keceipt,  executian  of,  316. 

Ddinilion.  106.                                   ^^^^H 

Intri^iluctory  law,  classification,  loS^^^^H 

Reciprocity,  principle  of.  32,  105-106, 

Positive  vs.  negative,  107,                   ^^^^^| 

Recourse.  504-505,  506,   511-511. 

Reference  and  re-reference  in.  132-13^         1 

Recuperators,  the,  55,  57-58. 

Science  as  applied  to,  142-I45.                             1 

Reference  and  re-reference.  131,  133,  134. 

States  have  e<lUDl  rights  to  adopt,  loS.             J 

371,  48a. 

Systems  for  regulating,  21  ft.                 ^^^^B 

Regclsberger,  cited,  96,  133.  149,  158,  217, 

Russia,  divorce  laws  in,  234,  24!.           ^^^^H 

218,298,346.351. 

Expatrialiun                                             ^^^^H 

Registry  of  ships,  516. 

Limitation  of  actions  in,  170.            ^^^H 

Religion,  Matua  affected  by,  200-201. 

Marriage  in,  222.                                       ^^^1 

Religious  ordera,  200-201,  4i8-4i9.      See 

Marriage  ceremony  provisions,  165,  SSJ.           H 

Juristic  persons. 

Rules  of  conHict.  refereoces,  28.                            1 

RenaHd.  cited,  337,  477. 

Treaty  with  Germany  (1894).  443-                     J 

Rfnault,  L..  cited,  t,  384,  389,  432.  43S. 

440.  443.  445.  457.  465.  467- 

Sachsenspiegel,  the,  62.                           ^^^^H 

Sacoapolo,  cited,  20Z,  443.                     ^^^^^| 

Reprisals,  dell nc.i,  105. 

5ale.  contracts  of.  345-348.                  '^^^H 

Residence,  dcfmiti.in  of  (U.S.),  1:8.     Sie 

Sales,  C  0.  D.,  34S-349.                             ^^^^ 

Domicile. 

Law  applying  to  commercial,  455-4!!?-            1 

Salesrooms  not  considered  branch  estab-           1 

402-403. 

lishments,  448.                                             J 

Retaliation,  105. 

Salicet,  successor  of  Bartolus,  6S-69.            ^^J 

Retortion,  defined,  104, 

Salvador,  213.                                                  ^^^1 

Revenue,  evasion  of,  150. 

Salvage  claims,  523-524.                          ^^^^^| 

RerolW,  states'   liability  lo  foreigners  in 

Sande,  Joannes  a,  78.                                ^^^| 

eas«  of,  367-369. 

Savigny,  cited,  4.  47,  58,  63,  68,  90,  13^^^^ 

Ricard.  Jean  Marie,  cited,  73,  227. 

137,   153.  ilJS,  210,  219,  278,  280,          1 

Riccii,  German  jurist,  80,  82. 

284,  297,  298,  30a,  309,  321,  341,          1 

Rights  of  pledge  in  movables  and  immov- 

347.  359.  382.  457-                                    | 

aliles,  287-290. 

Domicile  defined  by.  1 1 1.                           ^J 

Rivier.  cited,  4,  9,  45,  139.  168,  357. 

Opposition  to  doctrines  of,  97.              ^^^H 

Road-building  contraeli,  353. 

Theory  of,  considered.  91-93.                 j^^H 

Rocco,  N.,  German  jurist,  74,  82. 

Saxon  Code,  cited   concerning  right*  ^^^^| 

Rodenburg,  Christian,  works  of,  77. 

things.  276.                                  J^^^l 

Roguin,  E.,  cited,  26,  46,  214,  230. 

SchaCCner,  German  jurist,  90.                ^^^^H 

Prt^ect  of,  relative  to  law  of  obligations. 

Schattensee,  Meyer  von,  lig.                ^^^^H 

290,306. 

Schmidt,  A.,  cited,  53,  92.                     ^^^^H 

Quoted,  426. 

Schwabenspiegel,  the,  62.                            ^^^^B 

Rolin,  A.,   cited,   34,   77.  175,  243,  261, 

Scotland,  courts  of,  independent  of  English         1 

376. 435- 

courts,  49.                                                     1 

On  effect  of  penal  aentencei,  177. 

Scrinuhire  vt.  Scriiiishire,  S3.                               M 

Roman  law,  153. 

Seaworthiness  of  ships.  5I6-517.               ^^^J 
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Securities,  regarded  as  movables,  281. 

Security.    See  Suretyship. 

Segovia,  15. 

Sentences,  penal,  and  status,  176-177. 

Servants,  contracts  with,  353-355. 

Servia,  2S,  213,  241,  421, 423. 

Servitudes,  status  and  capacity  to  have 

rights  in  regard  to,  200-201. 
Set-offs,  312-314,  469,  509. 
Seuffert,  cited,  269,  287,  372,  493,  509. 
Shadwell,  Sir  L.,  quoted,  250. 
Shares,  transactions  in,  468.    See  Stock 

companies. 
Shipment  of  goods,  470-473. 
Shipping  contracts,  318-319. 
Ships,  acquisition  of  nationality  by,  516. 

Assignment  of,  519-520. 

Claims  for  assistance  to,  523-524. 

Collisions  of,  522-525. 

Insurance  of,  525. 

Ownership  of  British,  denied  to  aliens, 
104,  105. 

Pledge  of,  5i7-5'9« 
Siam,  31,  36,  123. 
Sicherer,  Von,  cited,  338. 
Silk,  raw,  claims  as  to  quality  of,  457. 
Simon,  Denis,  73. 
Slander,  366.     See  Libel. 
Slave  trade,  335.    See  Morals. 
Smuggling,  307-308,  362-363.    5r/ Morals. 
Societies  for  development  of  International 

Private  Law,  9-10. 
Solemnia  intrinseca  and  exfrinseca,  162. 
South  Africa,  adoption  of  Dutch  law  in, 

12. 
South  America,  aliens  in,  35. 
Spain,  divorce  in,  234,  241. 

National  principle  supported  in,  132. 

Negotiations  with  France  (1870),  15. 

Party  to  Hague  treaties,  16,  18. 

References  for  rules  of  conflict  in,  25. 

Rule  of  form  of  transactions  in,  164. 

Treaties  with,  affecting  family  law,  213. 

See  under  various  topics. 
SpSing,  cited,  430,  477. 
Spangenberg,  E.,  cited,  187. 
Speculation  in  differences,  462-465. 
Speculator ^  early  jurist  called,  67-68,  1 76. 
Speculators,  462-465. 
"  Speculum  judiciale,"  Dnrantis',  67,  68. 
Spendthrifts.     See  Prodigals. 
Spies'  claims.     See  Morals. 
Starr,  F.,  cited,  26,  413. 


States,  liability  of,  for  injuries  inflicted  on 
foreigners,  367-369. 

Rights  of,  in  succession,  419-421. 
Status,   according    to    law    of    principal 
nations,  179-184. 

American  and  Engli^  views  of,  1 84-1 86. 

Effect  on,  of  penal  sentence,  176-177. 

Juristic  persons',  202-206. 

Privileged  persons',  200. 

Questions  embraced  within,  summarized, 

173-174- 
Servitudes  and,  200-201. 

Ubiquity  of  the,  1 79. 

See  Capacity  to  act. 
Statui  personnel  (personal  statute),  de- 
fined, 135-136. 
Statui  reel  (real  law),  defined,  136. 
Statut   territorial    (territorial    law),  de- 
fined, 136. 
Statuta^  Bartolus'  classification  of,  66. 

In  mediaeval  Italy,  62. 

Modification  of,  70-71. 
Statute  of  Bills,  German,  480-481, 482,484, 

486-487,  496,  506-507. 
Statute  law  in  England,  83. 
Statute  of  limitations.     See  Limitation  of 

actions. 
Statutory  theory,  German,  88-90. 
Staub,  cited,  482,  492. 
Stimson,  F.  J.,  cited,  401,  406,  413. 
Stobbe,  cited,  47,  61,  138. 
Stock  companies,  laws  governing,  467. 

Liability  for  debts  of,  442. 

Treaty  provisions  as  to,  443-445. 
Stock   corporations,  capacity  to   act   of, 

441-443- 
German,  of  limited  liability,  446. 

Treaties  bearing  on,  443-445. 

Stockmans,  dates  and  works,  78,  175. 

Stocks,  treaty  provisions  relating  to  traffic 

in,  444. 
Stocquart,  cited,  219,  223,  266,  308,  401. 
St5lzel,  A.,  cited,  243. 
Stoppage  in  transitu,  right  of,  285. 
Storage,  places  for,  not  considered  branch 

establishments,  448. 
StSrk,  cited,  102,  513. 
Story,  cited,  4,  30,  67,  83,  84,  138,  146, 

168,  171,  195,  201,  232,  249,  275, 

285,  313,  3i7»  321,  324.  325.  334. 

336,  35'.  3«6,  419.  50i« 
Huber's  influence  on,  84.  85. 
Quoted,  141. 
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Civil  code  of,  27-28.                     ^^^H 

View*  of,  concerning  — 

Civil  Kights,  etc.,  27.                      .^^H 

Bwtolua,  67. 

Dcmicile,  III,  159. 

territorial  principle,  186-1S7. 

Form  of  ttansBctionl,  t66. 

Interpietalion,  147, 

Consular  marriages  not  recogniied,^^— 

Law  of  ihings.  275,  185. 

Debtors'  capacity  to  act,  178.         ^^^^| 

SubJili,  clasies  of.  102,  109-1 10. 

Divorce  in,  334,  336,  239-243.        ^^^H 

Subjection  to   foreign   syslcm  of  law  by 

"Domicile"                                    ^^^^H 

agrelmcnt,  15S-161. 

DomicUiary  law  supported  by,  39<^^H 

Sub»t>nt™e  law,  151-153,  'T- 

Double  domicile  not  allowed,  I'S^^^^H 

Succenian,  aliens  mil  law  of,  391. 

Aurtrian  law,  references,  26. 

Expatriation  in,                               ^^^^| 

Banolus'  doctrine  of,  65-66. 

Fraud  against  internal  law  in,  I49^^^H 

Guar<iian<iliip  in,  254-255,               ^^^^^| 

Capacity  to  act  in  respect  of,  380-3S1. 

Intcccantonai  law  of,  46-47.           ^^^^| 

Coercive  laws,  ao-called,  u  to,  393-39S- 

International  Private  Law  of,  5.     ^^^^| 

Contracts  for,  415-418. 

Juristic  persons'  capacity  in,  303.  ^^^H 

Doctrines  of  various  countrici  regard- 

Law of  marital  property  in,  33l-4|^^^^| 

ing.  37a-375- 

Law  of  obligations  in,  291.          ^^^^^| 

Effect  uo,  of  aJoptioo,  163-264. 

Laws  of  rules  of  conflict  in,  31.      ^^^^H 
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put  in  tlie  first  rank.  Mr.  tloUs  writes  bo  intereitingly,  however,  that  the  book 
a  not  too  technical  for  ihe  general  reader.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Boer  war 
much  bu  been  said  pessimistically  about  the  results  of  the  Peace  Coaference  at 
The  >lague.  It  is  now  well  to  emphasize  what  the  Conference  did  accomplish 
— in  the  codification  of  the  iawa  of  war,  in  the  building  up  of  the  body  of  inter- 
national Isw,  above  all,  in  the  binding  together  of  the  nations  into  a  federation 
for  justice.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  inlernntional  court  of  arbitration 
is  the  great  monument  which  will  comntcmorate  the  Hague  Conference.  It  will 
dissipate  many  prevalent  misconceptions.  After  narrating  the  history  of  the  Con- 
ference and  describing  its  work,  Mr.  Holls  sums  up  the  bearing  upon  Interna- 
tional I^w  and  Policy,  showing  that  the  treaty  which  pacifically  adjusts  10  many 
international  diflerencea  may  really  be  called  the  Magna  Charta  of  International 
Law.  As  with  the  Magna  Charta  of  Englamt,  so  the  signilicance  of  the  Hague 
Conference  lies  not  so  much  in  what  it  contains  as  in  what  it  signifies." 

—  The  Outlook. 
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world  to-day,  has  treated  it  with  fintt-hand  ktiowledge  and  intelligence.  , 
fascinating  book,  and  an  extremely  interesting  one,  it  is  also  important." 

—  Tki  Boston  HtraU. 

"  He  is  a  keen  observer,  qualified  by  experience  better  than  most  travellers  to 
discuss  what  he  sees,  and  his  book  will  be  an  authority  for  a  lon^  time  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  to  compsre 
the  various  methods  employed  by  Weatem  nations  in  the  Pacific.  ...  An  enter- 
taining and  weighty  book."  —  The  Buffalo  Exprea. 
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"A  very  good  introdncdoo  to  the  whole  subject.  There  axe  aeren  chapceis  compiismg 
M  many  diplomatic  phases  :  The  United  States  as  a  Worid  Power,  The  Experience  of  the 
United  States  in  Foreign  Military  Expeditions,  Boundary  Controversies,  A  Century  of  Cuban 
Diplomacy,  Colonies,  What  tKe  Founders  of  the  Union  thought  concerning  Territorial 
Problems,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  To  these  is  added  a  working  bibliography  of  American 
diplomacy,  sure  to  be  helplul  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  systematically."  — 
St  Loni*  Pott'Dispatck, 

"  This  book  is  of  great  value  to  students  and  sutesmen,  editors  and  politicians,  being  a 
complete  rdsum^  of  the  diplomacy  of  this  sovemment  from  the  time  it  threw  off  the  yoke  and 
took  iu  place  as  an  independent  nation.  Pnrfessor  Hart  is  a  very  clear,  concise,  and  interest- 
ing writer,  and  he  not  only  recapitulates  the  factt  of  history,  but  arranges  and  compares  them 
in  such  a  way  that  his  readers  can  easily  follow  the  trend  of  American  ideas." —AV^fKuAa 
Statt  youmal. 

"  Lucidly  written^  and  the  ooodusioos  reached  are  indisputable.  .  .  .  The  book  may  be 
commended  to  *  anti-miperialists '  for  their  instruction.  Yet  it  is  not  controversial  in  tone  or 
partisan  in  its  arguments  :  it  contains  simply  the  result%  of  profound  historical  knowledge. 
A  bibliography  adds  greatly  to  its  ynlvtt,"—'Prwidfnct  y<mmuL 
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"  Of  vast  practical  service  to  every  American  who  gives  to  the  great  intematiooal  ques- 
tions of  his  country  the  attention  they  deserve,  nor,  indeed,  does  its  usefulness  stop  there.  It 
will  be  found  as  serviceable  in  Europe,  thouch  there,  naturally  enough,  its  use  will  be 
restricted  to  diplomatic  circles,  members  of  parfiaments,  editorial  writers,  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  students  of  international  affiurs,  whereas  with  us  it  is  a  book  for  all  the  people,  for  all 
voters,  who  may  be  called  upon  to  take  into  consideration  most  of  the  large  issues  here  in- 
volved, which  are  of  the  present  and  the  future,  as  well  as  of  the  past.  The  book  deals  with 
the  fur  seals  and  the  Behrmg  S«i  Award;  the  inter-oceanic  canal  problem;  the  Samoan  ques- 
tion, now  settled  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  and,  therefore,  at  present,  at  least,  strictly  historic; 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  with  special  rderenoe  to  the  Venesuelan  boundary  dispute;  and  the 
northeast  coast  fisheries — a  problem  that  is  gradually  adjusting  itself  without  diplomatic 
interference."  —  The  Mail  and  Rxfrtu  (New  York). 
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